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INTEODUCTORY  NOTE 

Cabdinal  Newman  has  said  that  the  true  life  of  a  man  is 
contained  in  his  letters,  and  that  '  not  only  for  the  interests 
of  a  biography,  but  for  arriving  at  the  inside  of  things,  the 
publication  of  letters  is  the  true  method.  Biographers 
[he  continues]  varnish,  they  assign  motives,  they  conjecture 
feelings,  they  interpret  Lord  Burleigh's  nod,  but  contem- 
porary letters  are  facts.' 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  words  apply  especially  to 
the  letters  of  Justin  McCarthy  here  collected.  Dashed  off, 
red-hot — on  electioneering-trips,  lecture-tours,  when  waiting 
for  proofs  of  his  leading  articles  at  the  office  of  the  DaUy 
News,  from  an  upstairs  lobby  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
even  daring  pauses  in  the  passionate  struggle  in  Committee 
Boom  Number  Fifteen,  at  the  deposition  of  Mr.  Famell  from 
the  leadership  of  the  majority  of  the  Irish  Party — they  are  a 
spontaneous  presentation  of  the  man  himself.  And,  to  my 
thinking,  the  charm  of  that  unconscious  self-presentation 
lies  in  the  fact  that  never  a  word,  whether  penned  in  elation 
or  despondency,  shows  the  nature  and  acts  of  the  man  to  have 
been  other  than  faithful  to  his  highest  principles. 

The  correspondence  is,  of  course,  mainly  personal — a 
record  of  intellectual  sympathies  in  our  literary  co-partner- 
ship, of  the  social  life  of  London,  so  far  as  we  moved  in  it, 
and  of  the  more  intimate  life  of  the  House  of  Commons 
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to  which  Mr.  McCarthy  opened  the  door  for  me  by  our 
collaboration  in  certain  political  novelii. 

It  is  in  that  personal  element  that  the  chief  difficulty 
lies  of  editing  these  letters  and  supplying  explanatory  links. 
For  to  leave  out  the  personal  would  have  been  to  mutilate 
the  letters  and  destroy  their  value  as  a  human  document. 

And  it  is  not  my  aim  to  give  here  a  picture  of  the  historian, 
novelist,  politician,  whom  the  outside  world  knew.  I  am 
afraid  I  could  not  do  that,  if  I  wished,  for  Justin  McCarthy 
had  made  his  mark  long  before  we  first  met.  What  I  want 
to  try  to  portray  in  these  pages  is  something  of  the  inner 
man,  as  he  revealed  himself  in  his  letters  to  me,  and  as  I 
found  him  during  the  many  years  of  our  comradeship — 
always  the  man  of  noble  ideals :  the  most  chivalrio  of 
gentlemen,  the  most  loyal  of  friends. 

Naturally,  in  this  regard,  a  sense  of  responsibility  weighs 
upon  me,  and  I  can  only  hope  it  will  be  recognised  that, 
though  I  may  have  failed  in  some  respects  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  this  work,  I  have  done  my  best  to  prove  worthy 
of  my  old  friend  and  lite'iry  colleague's  trust,  shown  in  his 
having  given  me  the  right  to  publish  his  portion  of  the 
contents  of  this  Book  of  Memories,  which  we  had  originally 
planned  to  produce  together. 

One  other  word  I  would  add :  and  that  is  to  ask  for  indul- 
gence should  error  have  crept  in  concerning  the  right  order 
of  events  dealt  with  in  the  letters.  It  has  been  extremely 
di£Bcult  when  going  over  a  mass  of  correspondence,  much  of 
it  written  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  often  undated 
save  for  the  day  of  the  week,  to  keep  things  always  in  their 
proper  sequence.  Again  I  can  only  say  that  I  have  done 
my  best. 

R.  M.  FRAED. 

K^HBnroTON. 

StpUmber  10,  1912. 
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CHAPTER  I 

MABTEn    AND    PUPIL 

It  wm  the  spring  of  1884.  I  had  just  come  back  to  London 
aftor  wintering  at  Cannes,  and  was  handed  an  invitation 
tc  dine,  a  few  evenings  later,  at  the  London  house  of  our 
Northamptonshire  friends,  Mr.  and  Mis.  Frederick  Sartoris. 
With  the  invitation,  my  husband  dehvered  a  mysterious 
message  from  our  host.  There  was  a  pleasant  surprise  in 
store  for  me ;  Mr.  Sartoiis  had  invited,  as  the  guest  of  honour, 
a  distinguished  literary  man  for  whose  works  he  knew  I  had 
a  special  admiration. 

Thus,  on  that  memorable  evening,  as  the  last  guests 
were  announced,  there  advanced,  in  a  short-sighted  manner, 
a  slenderly  built  gentleman  of  modest  mien,  with  a  massive 
head  and  intellectual  forehead,  from  which  the  reddish- 
grey  hair  rolled  back  in  a  sort  of  leonine  wave— all  of  the 
conventional  lion  that  there  was  about  Justin  McCarthy. 
He  wore  a  pmoe-nez :  his  manner  was  quiet  and  very 
courteous  :  he  spoke  in  a  soft  voice  with  the  slightest  touch 
of  brogue,  and,  during  the  talk  at  dinner,  revealed  himself 
in  unobtrusive  fashion  as  a  highly  poUshed,  travelled  and 
agreeable  man  of  the  world.    He  had  just  come  from  Egypt 
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where  he  had  fallen  in  with  the  son  of  our  host,  and,  speaking 
of  antiquities,  showed  us  two  fine  Alexanders  fastening  his 
shirt  ouflfl,  which  he  had  seen  dug  up  at  some  recent  excava- 
tions. The  unassuming  gentleman  had  already  made  his 
great  hterary  success  in  '  The  History  of  Our  Own  Times,' 
and  had,  most  people  said,  injured  his  reputation  by  enter- 
ing ParUament  as  a  member  of  the  Irish  Party  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Pamell.  Indeed,  it  was  the  ivay  in  certain 
circles  to  express  poignant  regret  that  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy 
should  have  sacrificed  a  splendid  literary  career  to  become 
the  poUtical  champion  of  an  unpopular  cause. 

'  A  man  must  fight  under  his  own  flag '  was  one  of  Mr. 
McCarthy's  favourite  sayings.  Certainly  he  fought  nobly 
under  his  country's  standard,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
but  for  his  efforts  the  battle  of  Home  Eule  for  Ireland 
would  never  have  gone  so  near  the  winning.  Whether  it  was 
ever  worth  the  winning  is  a  question  of  opinion.  Whether 
it  will  ever  be  really  won  remains  for  history  to  show. 

Justin  McCarthy  was  a  patriot  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
word.  That  many  of  his  world  considered  him  a  mistaken 
one  makes  no  difference  in  the  fact  of  his  disinterested 
devotion  to  his  national  cause,  nor  lessens  the  nobiUty  of 
his  self-sacrifice.    It  only  deepens  the  tragedy. 

Out  of  that  meeting  arose,  not  so  very  long  afterwards, 
our  literary  collaboration.  Mr.  McCarthy  believed  that  there 
was  still  something  to  be  done  with  the  political  novel, 
notwithstanding  the  popular  idea  that  it  needs  a  Disraeli 
to  make  parliamentary  debates  interesting  in  fiction,  and 
that  the  general  pubUc— Thackeray's  '  Great  Big  Stupid  '— 
would  have  none  of  them.  For  myself  I  welcomed  the 
experiment. 

Besides,  I  was  then  in  ardent  sympathy  with  the  Nation- 
alist ideal.  Having  been  brought  up  under  a  colonial 
system  of  Home  Eule,  it  was  difficult  for  me  to  understand 
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why  Ireland  should  not  have  her  Parliament  and  manage 
her  own  affairs.  Perhaps  I  think  a  little  differently  now,  but 
that's  no  matter.  At  this  time,  I  was  quite  willing  to  be 
enrolled  under  the  Irish  banner. 

The  writing  of  our  political  novels  made  it  necessary  for 
me  to  study  the  activities  of  the  House  of  Commons,  from 
every  standpoint  available  to  an  outsider,  for  planning  the 
scenery  of  the  story,  arranging  the  exits  and  entrances  of  its 
chief  characters  and  the  general  stage  effects.  To  me  it 
was  a  renewal,  in  fuller  and  more  vital  measure,  of  the  old 
political  flavouring  of  my  Australian  girlhood  when  I  had 
often  spent  hours  in  the  Ladies'  Gallery  of  the  House  of 
Legislature  listening  to  debates  on  which  hung  the  fate  of  a 
Ministry,  and  my  own  poor  little  immediate  fate  as  well— 
the  retirement  again  into  Bush  cloisterdom,  or  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  season  in  town.  That  past  experience  was  Uke 
a  rehearsal  in  the  provinces  by  an  untrained  company  of 
the  great  Empire  drama.  This  was  the  real  thing,  the  Big 
Play,  performed  in  the  metropoUtan  theatre  by  the  original 
actors. 

In  those  days  of  the  House  of  Commons,  there  were  not 
the  tiresome  restrictions  which  have  prevailed  since  the 
Female  Suffragists  made  precautions  necessary  against 
feminine  entrance. 

A  woman,  under  the  wing  of  her  special  law-maker, 
might  loiter  in  the  Inner  Lobby,  might  stand  on  toe  perch 
outside  the  sacred,  brazen  doors,  and  watch  what  was  going 
on  in  the  Debating  Chamber.  She  might  pass  through  the 
long  Library— though  not  for  an  instant  might  she  sit  down 
therein  except  under  condign  penalty:  she  might  walk 
along  the  upstairs  lobbies— where  Mr.  McCarthy  showed 
me  the  special  desk  at  which  so  many  of  his  letters  to  me 
were  penr.ed :  she  might  roam  the  vestibules,  study  the 
frescoes,  be  shown  the  windows  on  the  great  staircase,  beneath 
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which  the  standard  weights  and  measures  of  England  are 
embedded.  She  might  be  taken  past  the  historic  statues 
into  the  Great  HaU  of  Westminster  where  Warren  Hastings 
was  impeached  and  down  which,  at  former  coronations,  the 
Champion  of  England  rode.  She  might  pace  the  cloistral- 
like  garden  beside  the  House  of  Lords,  might,  upon  certain 
days,  inspect  that  hallowed  chamber.  And  then,  after  quite 
an  excursion,  she  would  find  herself  taking  tea  on  the  Terrace 
—to  my  mind  the  most  fascinating  part  of  the  whole 
business. 

The  Terrace  was  less  crowded  and  the  company  more 
select  in  the  eighties  than  I  have  since  known  it.    Tea  and 
strawberries  in  June  upon  the  Terrace  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was,  among  the.  political  set,  one  of  the  pleasantest 
features  of  London  life.    These  loiterings  and  explorations 
generally  took  place  when  the  debates  were  not  expected  to 
be  lively  or  when  no  seat  had  been  procured  for  the  Ladies' 
Gallery.    It  was  not  difficult  to  get  one  in  the  beginning 
of  our  collaboration.     Later,  the  increased  demand  obliged 
members  to  baUot  for  their  lady-guests.    It  was  the  supplest 
thing  in  the  world  to  drive  down  to  the  inner  courtyard,  go 
through  the  smaU  door  and  climb  the  rather  steep  and 
gloomy  staircase  which  led  to  the  Ladies'  Gallery.    Some- 
times I  would  meet  Mr.  Gladstone  on  that  staircase,  escorting 
Mrs.  Gladstone  up  to  her  place,  usually  in  the  Speaker's 
Gallery  :  and,  almost  before  I  recognised  him  in  the  dimness 
of  the   staircase,  would   receive   the   kindly   greeting  he 
invariably  stopped  to  give  me  on  our  chance  encounters. 
Then,  to  slip  into  the  front  row  behind  the  srrtiJe— if  one  were 
lucky— where,  by  and  by,  Mr.  McCarthy  would  find  me  and 
explain  the  debate  and  who  was  going  to  speak  and  what  was 
Ukely  to  happen  down  below.    I  learned  a  good  deal  about 
party  intrigue   and   parliamentary   underplay   from   my 
Uterary  ooUeague,  who  would  talk  to  me  en  6on  camarade 
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aboat  the  latest  political  developments  and  his  own  hopes 
and  disappointments  and  perplexities. 

He  was  one  of  the  few  men  who  believe  in  the  trast- 
worthiness  of  women  as  confidantes  and  even  counsellors 
to  their  male  relatives  and  friends.  It  was  on  his  principle 
of  bringing  out  the  best  in  everybody  that  he  brought  out 
in  women  sterling  qualities  they  are  cynically  supposed  to 
lack.  In  one  of  his  letters  long  afterward  he  expresses 
himself  on  this  point. 

*  You  know  I  ".on't  go  in,  any  more  than  you  would,  for 
making  dolls  ana  pets  of  women — for  feeding  them  meta- 
phorically on  sugar  plums  and  treating  them  as  if  they  were 
odalisques.  No.  1  like  a  woman  to  be  a  man's  companion, 
to  be  his  comrade  :  to  be  able  to  comfort  and  soothe  him 
when  he  needs  soothing — and  the  strongest  man  does  need  a 
woman's  soothing  and  does  get  strength  from  her  in  his  turn, 
even  as  he  gives  her  strength.' 

So,  as  the  years  went  on,  he  let  me  more  and  more  into 
the  inner  workings  of  his  political  and  literary  life,  and  there 
grew  up  the  pile  of  letters  which  make  the  bulk  of  this '  Book 
of  Memories.'  As  will  be  seen,  he  himself  suggested  the  title 
and  chose  the  portrait  reproduced  as  a  frontispiece  to  the 
work,  which  in  truth  I  may  describe  as  the  story  of  one  of 
those  rare  Uterary  friendships  between  a  man  and  a  woman 
that  would  seem  to  produce  a  deeper  and  more  sterling 
satisfaction  than  companionship  of  any  other  kind.  In  the 
present  instance,  Justin  McCarthy's  character  and  tempera- 
ment lent  themselves  to  the  formation  of  such  a  friendship. 
The  fine  chivalry  and  simple  sincerity  of  his  nature  and  the 
proverbial  Irish  delicacy  of  mind — so  marked  a  feature  in 
him — as  well  as  a  certain  feminine  strain  that  one  finds  in  a 
particular  type  of  intellectual  man — made  our  comradeship 
specially  agreeable  and  beneficial.  In  truth,  it  held  nothing 
but  good  for  me  and  mine. 
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Taking  stock,  now  that  I  am  growing  old,  of  the  mental 
equipment  I  have  laid  up  for  fatnre  years,  it  becomes  clear 
to  me  that  I  owe  the  greater  part  of  such  store  to  my  associa- 
tion with  Justin  McCarthy.  It  was  a  fortunate  chance  for 
me  that  some  little  time  before  the  dinner  at  Mr.  Sartoris' 
he  should  have  been  attracted  by  some  promise  that  he 
found  in  '  Nadine ' — one  of  my  early  novels — and  should 
then,  he  has  since  told  me,  have  formed  the  wish  that  he 
might  help  and  direct  me  in  future  work.  '  Master  and 
pupil,'  in  his  own  words,  we  became — all  the  better  master 
and  the  more  docile  pupil  in  that  he  had  over  her  the  advan- 
tage of  more  than  twenty  years  of  experience.  He  would 
correct,  always  gently  and  kindly,  my  faults  of  style,  he 
(aught  me  to  appreciate  the  best  books,  to  understand  some- 
thing of  the  Elizabethans,  Goethe,  and  Schiller,  of  the  Latin 
poets  and  Greek  dramatists — even  though  for  me  only  in 
translations. 

I  fancy  he  had  a  sort  of  fellow-sympathy  with  an  m- 
quiting  mind  that  had  run  riot  in  the  Bush,  without  any 
educational  opportunities  save  those  provided  by  Nature  and 
a  number  of  bookcases  filled  with  miscellaneous  literature- 
He  himself,  though  he  had  gone  to  school  in  Cork  in  the 
ordinary  way,  had  fed  his  mind  mainly  upon  books.  I  have 
heard  hiu  tell  bitterly  how  the  fact  of  his  being  a  Catholic  had 
debarred  him  from  taking  honours  at  a  university  and  made 
it  useless  for  him  to  go  to  college.  Yet,  I  remember  well — 
if  I  may  quote  from  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  univer- 
sity men — Lord  Justice  Fietcher  Moulton  telling  me  that  he 
considered  Justin  McCarthy  the  best  all-round  scholar  he 
knew. 

It  was  deUghtful  to  work  under  a  master  who,  whatever 
subject  we  touched,  was  always  able  to  throw  upon  it 
some  fresh  and  romantic  light.  For  he  was  essentially  a 
romanoist  and  used  to  maintaii  that  history  can  only  be 
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told  truly  by  one  who  regards  it  as  a  magnificent  human 
romance. 

The  idea  of  the  '  Book  of  Memories '  came  after  we  had 
written  our  three  novels  in  collaboration,  when  Mr.  McCarthy 
suggested  tiidt  we  might  collaborate  pleasurably  in  a  volume 
of  personal  impressions  about  politics,  literature,  and  London 
life  of  the  eighties  and  early  nineties,  to  be  published  at  a 
much  later  date,  after  the  dramatic  period  of  Mr.  Pamell's 
fight  for  Home  Rule  should  have  ended — as  seemed  likely 
enough  then — in  the  Nationalist  triumph  and  a  parliament 
on  College  Green.  The  sort  of  book  which  it  would  have 
lji,en  a  deUght  to  work  at  with  him,  but  in  which  my  part 
must  necessarily  have  been  a  minor  one.  But  the  '  Book 
of  Memories,'  as  originally  planned,  was  never  written. 
Our  collaboration  had  to  give  way  to  more  strenuous 
claims.  The  letters  tell  their  own  tale  of  overstrain 
and  the  difficulty  of  reconoiUng  leadership  of  the  Irish 
Party  with  the  necessity  for  making  an  income  by 
literature.  Then  came  the  breakdown  in  health  and  Mr. 
McCarthy's  complete  withdrawal  from  public  Ufe,  and, 
what  was  worst  of  all,  the  failure  of  eyesight  which  for  years 
made  him  practically  dependent  upon  a  secretary.  Thus, 
even  our  correspondence  dwindled,  and  the  charming 
letters  which  had  for  so  long  reflected,  almost  day  by  day, 
my  old  friend's  moods  and  doings,  became  fewer  and  pitifully 
brief. 

Our  literary  collaboration  began  in  the  summer  of  1885. 
My  husband  and  I  were  spending  that  summer  with  our 
children  at  a  quaint  old  farmhouse  near  Wellingborough  in 
Northamptonshire,  and  here  Mr.  McCarthy  paid  us  frequent 
visits. 

The  farmhouse  was  called  Chester  Hou  3,  and  was  built 
on  the  site  of  a  Eoman  encampment.  All  about  it  were 
Boman  reUcs— bits  of  pottery,  tiles,  mosaic,  defaced  carvings 
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and  moondB  of  oyster  Bhells  that  had  onoe  famished  food 
for  ancient  Boman  epicures.  On  the  edge  of  the  little 
garden-terrace  stood  two  stone  coffins,  gmesome  mementoes 
of  dead  Boman  warriors,  and  there  was  even  a  legend  of  th" 
ghost  of  an  ancient  Boman — a  mailed  soldier,  said  to  appear 
sometimes  at  twiUght — ^though  I  never  heard  of  anybody 
who  had  seen  him.  The  place  had  an  odd  picturesqueness 
of  its  own,  standing,  as  it  did,  above  the  valley  of  the  Biver 
Nene,  the  town  of  Wellingborough  poeticised  by  distance, 
mistily  visible  on  the  one  side,  and  the  beautiful  old  steeple 
of  Higham  Ferrers  Church  rising  two  or  three  miles  away  on 
the  other.  In  dry  summer  weather  the  Nene  meandered 
placidly  between  rushy  banks,  through  meadows  filled  with 
water-daisies  and  meadow-sweet.  But  in  autumn,  when 
the  rains  came  and  the  waters  were  out,  that  smiling  Nene 
valley  became  as  a  roaring  sea,  luid  the  wind,  swooping 
fiercely  down  it,  made  a  wild  onslaught  upon  the  exposed 
front  of  the  house.  Across  the  river,  opposite  the  terrace, 
there  was  an  iron  foundry,  and  the  tall  chimney,  belching 
flame,  made  a  picturesque  effect  at  night.  Then,  too,  the 
express  trains,  crossing  a  long  railway  bridge,  would  flash 
upon  the  horizon  line,  leaving  a  fiery  trail,  hke  the  tail  of 
an  enormous  comet,  coming  out  of  the  dark  unknown,  to 
disappear  again  into  unknown  blackness.  One  saw  gorgeous 
sunsets  from  the  small  terrace,  red  as  the  fiery  trail  of  the 
trains  and  the  rising  flames  of  the  foundry.  Though  the 
landscape  had  but  the  commonplace  features  of  a  scene 
in  the  Midlands,  there  was  something  about  it  dreamy  and 
un-English,  especially  in  the  late  afternoon,  when  a  30ft 
haze  crept  over  the  valley.  And  the  river,  a  pale  winding 
stream  with  an  occasional  barge  or  boat,  gliding  between 
the  rushes,  caught  glints  from  the  dying  snnshine  and 
looked  more  a  river  of  imagination  than  of  reality.  And 
when  the  wind  tossed  the  pollard  willows  along  the  banks 
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■hoving  the  undersides  cl  their  branches,  one  seemed  carried 
by  fancy  far  away,  and  to  be  seeing  the  olive  trees  of  the 
South  turn  silvery  grey  by  the  passing  of  the  mistral. 

I  remember  a  stretch  of  the  little  Nene  below  the  terrace 
of  Chester  House,  of  which  Mr.  McCarthy  was  very  fond, 
and  where  we  often  strolled  when  planning  the  novel.  On  a 
grey  autumn  day  there  was  something  curiously  weird  about 
the  expanse  of  meadow  through  which  the  stream  meandered, 
cold,  misty,  partly  covered  with  slime :  but,  where  there  vas 
no  weed,  with  all  the  reflections  distinct  and  showing  almost 
black  upon  the  slaty  water. 

An  old  red-brick  mill  stood  upon  a  dreary  looking  tongue 
of  land,  where  the  river  divides — a  little  peninsula  in  dry 
weather,  with  twisted  pollard  willows  and  tall  reeds.  Well 
do  I  recollect  my  colleague's  delight  with  the  scene  the  first 
time  he  walked  to  the  Mill,  and  his  saying  how  it  appealed  to  a 
certain  melancholy  strain  in  hia  own  temperament.  It  was 
the  first  time  he  spoke  to  mo  of  those '  pools  of  melancholy  ' 
into  which  he  was  wont  to  fall,  and  to  which  afterwards  he 
alluded  in  his  letters. 

That  old  house — tempting  one  to  irrelevant  hngering — 
must  have  had  a  history,  but  the  county  chronicle  tells 
almost  nothinp  of  it.  Immense  cellars,  with  a  well  of  beautiful 
clear  water  Ij  one  of  them,  extended  from  the  house  beneath 
the  terrace,  whence  an  underground  passage,  blocked  now 
with  rubbish,  was  said  by  tradition  to  pass  under  the  river 
and  to  connect  the  house  with  the  remains  of  a  monastic 
building  at  Higham  Ferrers ;  and,  after  we  gave  up  the  place, 
there  was  discovered  in  the  oldest  part  a  secret  chamber 
which  had  evidently  been  used  as  a  priest's  hiding-place. 

At  Chester  House  we  schemed  out  our  first  collaboration- 
novel,  '  The  Eight  Honourable,'  arranging  the  portions  of 
the  story  and  the  characters  for  which  Mr.  McCarthy  or 
I  proposed,  in  the  first  rough  draft,  to  make  ourselves 
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ISEbni; 

Street, 

Midnight. 


responsible.  Afterwards,  each  took  over  and  wrote  into  the 
part  tiiat  the  other  had  thus  began. 

But  however  interesting  a  Uteraiy  experiment  may  be 
to  the  persons  engaged  upon  it,  long  dissertations  upon 
people  in  a  book  and  upon  the  methods  of  producing  a  novel 
in  collaboration  would  naturally  bore  the  general  reader. 
So  in  culling  from  Mr.  McCarthy's  letters  during  the  summer 
of  1886  free  use  has  been  made  of  the  blue  pencil. 

This  is  one  of  the  fiist. 

'  My  dear  Mrs.  Praed, — As  you  have  given  me  permission 
and  as  I  am  here  at  home  close  to  my  type-writer,  I  avail 
myself  of  it,  and  I  think  your  eyesight  will  be  none  the  woise 
for  getting  a  letter  printed  off  thus  and  not  written  in  my 
dreadful  handwriting.  ...  I  Uke  your  general  idea  of  a  plot 
for  our  stoiy  vciy  much.  I  shall  suggest  some  alterations 
in  detail  that  we  can  talk  over,  but  I  think  we  cannot  get 
anything  better  than  your  general  idea — the  story  of  an 
ambitious  man  who  is  willing  in  the  end  to  sacrifice  everythin-. 
to  the  sweet  wild-flower  girl.  .  .  .  Why  should  she  not  in  the 
end  fly,  not  with  him  but  from  him,  and  he  turn  back  to  his 
darkening  life  of  mere  ambition  and  try  to  feed  himself  on 
that  ?  A  sort  of  '  On  nc  badine  paa  avec  Vamour'  don't  you 
think, — '  Sooner  or  later.  Love  is  his  own  avenger.'  We 
will  talk  it  all  over.  I  am  getting  many  ideas  about 
it.  .  .  .  Gladly,  gladly  do  I  welcome  the  idea  of  '  master 
and  pupil.'  1  shall  not  be  a  very  hard- master,  but  I  shall 
do  with  you  as  I  do  with  myself  :  try  to  bring  out  what  is 
«t.  .  .  . 

'  I  look  forward  with  delight  to  the  prospect  of  working 
in  literary  companionship  with  you.  I  take  your  friendship 
on  its  conditions,  and  I  prize  it. 

'  I  have  been  very  busy  and  have  also  been  going  out  to 
places  a  good  deal.  I  have  my  two  House  of  Commons' 
Committees  going  on.  When  I  go  down  to  you,  I  shall  have, 
I  think,  some  political  news  for  you  from  Dublm.  I  have  had 
a  letter  from  there  to-day  which  will  perhaps  interest  you  to 
see  :  only  you  must  not  let  me  bore  you  with  poUtics.' 

The  news  from  Dublin  referred  to  what  has  been  called 
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'  the  Camarron  Inoident.'  I  had  happened  to  be  in  Mr. 
McCarthy's  study  one  day  discussing  with  him  oar  collabora- 
tion, when  he  was  summoned  to  see  a  mysterious  caller,  and 
on  his  return  told  me,  perhaps  as  a  test  of  my  discretion,  the 
mission  of  the  caller — a  preliminary  to  that  famous  meeting 
of  Mr.  Pamell  and  Lord  Carnarvon  to  discuss  the  possibility 
of  the  Tories  bringing  in  a  measure  for  Home  Eule. 

That  summer  of  1885  was  seething  with  poUtical  intrigues, 
in  which  the  settlement  of  the  Irish  Question  took  the 
prominent  place.  For  the  new  Beform  Bill  had  opened 
to  Ireland  the  door  of  Home  Eule.  Some  eighty  Nationalist 
members  had  been  elected  for  parliament  and  were  sworn 
under  the  banner  of  Pamell.  The  state  of  parties  gave  them 
power  to  dip  the  scale  on  one  side  or  the  other.  Mr.  Pamell 
was  in  the  position  of  a  player  at  a  game  of  chess,  in  which 
he  had  only  to  make  a  move  in  order  to  checkmate  his 
adversary.  With  Tories  and  Liberals  it  was  a  question  of 
a  bid  for  office ;  but  the  Tories  made  it  dear,  after  entering 
on  negotiations,  that  the  price  asked  was  too  high  to  pay  ; 
while,  later,  Mr.  Gladstone  presented  a  more  logical  reason 
for  his  after-change  of  view.  Ireland  had  received  the 
extension  of  franchise :  she  had  spoken  her  demand  in  no 
uncertain  voice,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  an  Enghsh  constitu- 
tional statesman  to  give  heed  to  the  national  utterance. 
But  all  this  is  ancient  history,  and,  save  for  a  certain  aim 
at  artistic  wholeness  in  these  memories,  it  would  seera 
presumptuous  to  touch  on  pohtical  matters  with  wLich 
historians  and  biographers  have  already  so  fully  dealt. 

To  myself,  just  launched  upon  our  collaboration,  interest 
in  the  '  political  playbill ' — to  use  my  literary  colleague's 
phrase— was  thrilling  and  inexhaustible.  I  have  a  vivid 
recollection  of  the  excitement  at  that  time,  at  Loudon 
dinner-tables,  and  of  the  modes,t  satisfaction  with  which  Mr. 
McCarthy  described  to  me  how  the  body  of  NationaUsts  had 
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manhed  into  the  Division  Lobbj  behind  the  Toriea  and  been 
the  meanB  of  turning  out  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  by  a 
majority  of  fourteen. 

So,  from  the  end  of  June  to  August  14,  the  Irish  Party 
held  the  Conservatives  in  power,  and  during  that  period 
went  on  the  famous  Carnarvon  negotiations,  for  revealing 
which,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Pamell  was  afterwards 
so  mush  blamed.  Outside  Conservatives  steadily  refused 
to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  any  such  negotiations  with  the 
Irish  leader,  but,  even  at  the  time,  several  interested  people 
were  aware  that  in  the  summer  of  1885  a  gentleman, 
designated  in  the  correspondence  as  '  Mr.  Smith,'  crossed  to 
DubUn  for  the  purpose  of  holding  an  interview  with  one  in 
high  authority  at  that  place. 

Lord  Bandolph  Churchill,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  SaUsbury, 
dated  December  22,  '85,i  and  published  in  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill's  life  of  his  father,  corroborates  the  following 
extract  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  McCarthy's  to  me  referring 
to  a  conversation  he  had  had  with  Lord  Carnarvon.  Mr. 
McCarthy  writes : 

'  I  don't  think  that  much  will  come  of  our  talk  with  "  our 
mutual  friend."  He  is  willing  and  anxious  to  go  as  far,  he 
says,  as  I  could  wish  to  go,  but  he  fears  that  his  party  would 
not  be  prepared  just  at  present  to  go  so  far,  and  I  fear  the 

'  Lord  Raodolph  lays :  *  Labouchere  came  to  Bee  me  ...  to  aik  what 
we  are  going  to  do.  .  .  .  Then  1  wai  very  much  npaet  for  he  proceeded  to 
tell  me  that  on  Snnday  week  last  Lord  Camarron  had  met  Justin  McCarthy 
and  confided  to  him  that  he  was  in  favour  of  Home  Rule  in  some  shape,  but 
that  his  colleagues  and  his  party  were  not  ready,  and  asked  whether  Jostin 
McCarthy's  party  would  agree  to  an  enquiry  which  he  thought  there  was 
a  chance  of  the  GoTemment  agreeing  to  and  which  would  educate  his 
colleagues  and  his  party  if  granted  and  carried  through.  I  was  consternated, 
but  refdied  that  such  a  statement  was  an  obvious  lie :  but  between  onraelres 
I  fear  it  is  not — perhaps  not  even  an  exaggeration  or  misrepresentation. 
Justin  McCarthy  is  on  the  staf!  of  the  Dail)/  Nact,  Labouchere  is  one  of  the 
proprietora,  and  I  carmot  imagine  any  motive  for  his  inventing  such  a 
statement.  If  it  is  true,  tb'  i  Lord  Carnarvon  has  played  the  devil'— From 
the  Life  of  Lord  Randolph  CurchilL 
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TMolt  will  be  that  the  Grand  Old  Man  will  come  in.  I  thought 
yon  and  Campbell  would  like  to  know  thia,  and  ao  I  writeyuu 
this  line.    We  had  a  long  talk.' 

I  continue  to  glean  from  the  summer  of  1885 : 

'  Please  be  diSusive  with  me,  and  concentrated,  if  you  like, 
with  anybody  or  everybody  jhe.  I  ahall  be  only  too  delighted 
to  act  as  a  eafety-valve.  In  good  truth,  you  can  reckon  with 
perfect  confidence  on  my  sympathetic  regard  and  intetai. 
I  like  very  much  the  idea  of  beginiiing  our  joint  novel  as  soon  as 
"  Camiola "  is  done.  I  will  get  "  Camiola  "  out  of  hand  as 
loan  as  possible,  and  will  then  go  down  to  you  at  once.  Then 
we  shall  frame  our  plot  and  clear  the  ground.  I  have  lots 
of  things  to  talk  to  you  about.  .  .  . 

'  I  am  perplexed  about  my  villain,  and  I  think  that  I  had 
better  put  off  my  visit  to  you  till  you  have  finished  your  book 
and  I  have  got  through  with  "  Camiola."  Then  we  could 
meet  with  relieved  and  irresponsible  minds.  I  shall  be 
delighted  to  see  you  in  your  country  home — with  your 
blue  china ! ' 

The  last  in  joking  allusion  to  two  old  cracked  bme  jars 
which  I  had  proudly  picked  up  for  a  few  shillings  on  an 
occasion  when  we  had  been  walking  together.  He  goes  on, 
after  complaining  wearily  of  the  heat  in  London  and  the 
dragging  of  the  Season  : 

'  I  would  I  were  a  travelling  tinker.    Then  I  would  ramble  Jane,  'U. 
through  fields  down  to  Northamptonshire  and  mend  all  your 
kettles  for  you  and  perhaps  even  the  blue  china  might  want 
to  be  soldered  together.' 

Then  I  find  him  criticising  proofs  of  a  story  of  mine  while, 
at  his  desire,  I  am  putting  a  feminine  touch  to  his  novel 
'  Camiola.'    He  asks  : 

'  Will  you  do  me  a  favour  ?  Will  you  write  for  me  a  few 
lines  describing  my  Camiola  dressed  for  Mrs.  Pollens'  great 
party  T  .  .  . 

'I  return  your  proofs.  There  was  very  little  to  alter. 
I  shall  keep  my  eye  on  :  jur  Irishman,  and  will  even  take  the 
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July,  °85. 


July,  '80. 


July,  '8S. 


liberty  of  giving  liim  an  Iri»li  toucli  here  and  there.  I  ihidl 
try  to  find  levenU  fault*  when  I  aee  you  next— to  be  quite 
the  (tern  critic  in  fact  and  to  »how  how  much  cleverer  I  am 
myaelf  than  anyone  elae  could  ponibly  be.  In  good  truth, 
if  I  ahould  aee  any  aerioua  defect*,  I  shall  not  fail  to  tell  yon 
of  them.' 

'  My  dear  Colleague  in  Literature,—!  wonder  if  you  have 
yet  started  our  venture.  ...  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
begin  as  I  meant  to  dn  this  day.  The  House  sat  until  after 
five  o'clock  this  mnrning.  ...  I  did  not  get  to  bed  till 
nearly  seven— about,  the  time  when  you  were  getting  your 
letters  and  your  early  tea  I— and  the  result  was  that  I 
got  up  late,  hftd  to  keep  an  engagement  at  two  and  got  to  the 
House  at  four,  felt  dazed,  cross,  dull,  morose,  disagreeable  and 
got  nothing  done  in  the  way  of  fiction.  Nor  can  I  to-morrow 
I  fear,  for  I  am  expecting  some  important  business  at  the 
House,  which  meets  at  twelve.  I  had  wUd  hopes  of  running 
down  to  you  to-morrow,  but  they  are  vanishing.  .  .  . ' 

'My  dear  Colleague,— Yes,  I  think  we  must  make  the 
political  movement  a  sort  of  centre  or  pivot  in  our  story  so 
that  though  not  a  political  story,  it  shall  be  a  story  revolving 
round  a  centre  of  political  action.  The  betrayal  of  some 
secret  connected  with  it  must  be  accomplished  in  some  way. 
I  must  think  out  some  very  strong  thing  for  the  treachery- 
something  new,  not  melodramatic  and  yet  striking  and 
sufficient.  I  have  not  got  to  it  yet :  but  I  shaU  get  to 
It :  it  will  come  to  me  some  time.  Then  I  shall  see  my 
way.  .  .  .  Not  much  however  will  be  done  by  me  till  the 
House  is  up.* 

'  I  wonder  have  you  got  that  pretty  opening  picture  well 
in  hand  yet.  I  am  charmed  with  the  Ught  on  the  girl's  face. 
It  shall  be  symbolic  as  well  as  real  "  the  light  that  never  was 
on  sea  or  land."  By  it  her  destiny  is  read  in  advance.  .  .  . 
Our  story  must  have  thriUing  contrasts  as  all  life  has.  We 
must  have  lots  about  London,  even  about  its  skies. 
I  have  in  my  mind  a  charming  picture  of  that  look-out  from 
your  terrace-walk  over  the  broad  plain  beneath— with,  at 
night,  that  flame  which  we  saw  on  the  far  horizon.  It  was 
very  picturesque  and  poetical.' 

My  dear  Colleague  and  Companion,— I  hope  you  were 
not  quite  too  wearied  by  our  ranging  of  the  Healtheries  in 
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quest  of  the  Holy  Grail — I  me  a  of  course  tli  j  perfection  of 
type-writers.  .  ,  . 

' .  .  .  I  had  my  private  interview  with  tLe  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  ^  about  two  o'clock  this  morning,  and  another 
this  evening.  There  is  something  bordering  on  the  picturesque 
in  this  idea  of  a  private  interview  with  a  Minister  of  State  at 
two  in  the  morning,  but  it  wasn't  any  great  State  secret — 
only  about  a  commercial  crisis  in  the  south  of  Ireland  and  I 
only  tell  you  of  it  to  give  you  a  notion  of  the  sort  of  thing  our 
hero  has  to  do.' 

'  Yesterday  was  the  first  Saturday  I  think  since  the  season  July,  '85. 
began  when  I  did  not  go  anywhere.  Your  place  must  look 
charming  to-day,  and  what  a  sunset  you  are  likely  to  have  ! 
I  am  tired  with  the  season  and  the  session  and  filled  with  a 
silly  impatient  longing  for  both  to  be  actually  over.  I  wish 
"  Camiola  "  were  finished.  Now  that  I  know  how  it  is  to  end, 
the  rest  is  mere  formaUty.  Am  I  not  grumbling  ?  Forgive 
me. 

' ...  I  am  so  glad  that  you  like  to  hear  what  I  am  doing  July,  '85. 
and  by  the  way,  you  are  not  an  outsider  in  my  life,  but  very 
much  of  an  insider.  I  shall  soon  have  to  go  to  the  House  of 
Commons  where  Parnell  and  I  and  one  or  two  others  of  our 
party  are  to  have  a  private  conference  with  two  dignitaries 
of  the  Irish  Catholic  Church  on  the  question  of  education, 
colleges,  and  universities  in  Ireland.  We  are  to  have  a  long 
debate  on  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Commons  to-morrow 
and  I  shall  have  to  speak — at  least  I  fear  I  shall.  And  I  do 
so  hate  public  speaking  :  especially  in  the  House  of  Commons 
— and  Parnell  hates  it  even  more  I  think  ;  and  yet  one  has 
to  do  it.  .  .  .  The  other  dinner  I  attended  was  one  given  by 
Parnell  to  a  distinguished  American  politician  now  in  London 
who  is  in  sympathy  with  us.  The  only  social  enjoyment 
Parnell  has,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  a  dinner  of  this  sort  given  to 
his  own  personal  and  poUtical  friends,  and  he  is  a  most  charm- 
ing host.  I  don't  know  how  it  is  but  he  has  in  his  manners  as 
a  host  the  sweetness  of  a  woman  as  well  as  the  strength  of  a 
curiously  cold,  self-contained,  masculine  nature. 

'  I  have  been  burdened  by  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill  with  the 
fearful  responsibility  of  a  birthday  book  of  hers,  in  which 


'  The  Right  Hon.  Hugh  Childen. 
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there  are  some  namea  of  inestimable  value  to  her  and  which 
could  not  be  got  again :  Lord  Beaconsfield's  for  instance, 
and  Victor  Hugo's  and  others :   and  I  am  to  get  Pamell's 
t  name  for  her— and  I  have  to  carry  it  down  to  the  House  of 

(  Commons — and  if  I  should  lose  it  or  he  should  lose  it,  what 

would  have  to  be  done  ! 

'  Last  night  O'Connor's  pretty  little  American  wife  came 
to  see  us.  1  think  I  told  you  of  this  dear,  bright,  Uttle  woman 
and  their  romantic  marriage.  I  was  their  confidant  all 
through  and  I  gave  her  away  at  the  marriage.  She  created 
a  sort  of  Uttle  sensation  at  Mrs.  Jeune's  the  other  night  .  .  . 
I  close  with  some  words  ths  refrain  of  a  song  I  used  to  hear 
long  ago  in  the  Southern  States  of  America  sung  by  the 
negroes  and  of  which  I  am  reminded  by  one  of  Mrs.  O'Connor's 
songs — "  And  may  the  world  go  well  with  you  !  "  ' 
July,  '85.  '  The  cistern  of  your  mind  is  brimful  of  ideas.    That  idea 

about  Lady  Betty  ^  is  excellent.  .  .  .  Koondi^  must  be  a 
woman  with  moods.  One  of  JUoree'e '  turn  of  mind  could  not 
be  really  and  deeply  interested  in  a  woman  who  was  always 
just  the  same.  .  .  .  There  is  all  the  difference  between  a  lake 
and  a  tank  don't  you  see  f — the  lake  iiith  its  ever  varying 
surface  :  its  incessant  reflections  :  its  shadows — its  moons  : 
its  poetic  varieties  and  subtleties— the  other  piece  of  water 
always  still,  clear,  valuable,  useful  and  uninteresting — you 
understand  what  I  mean  don't  you  ?  We  must  shew  this  in 
the  two  women.* 
July,  '88.  '  I  got  here  in  good  time  and  went  to  the  Daily  News  and 

came  home  again  and  wrote  a  leading  article,  and  now  I  begin 
some  correspondence,  of  which  my  letter  to  you  is  the  only 
part  that  has  a  personal  interest  for  me.  The  rest  of  the 
correspondence  consists  chiefly  of  answers  to  invitations  to 
public  meetings  in  Ireland  and  sucUike.  One  curious  letter 
however,  that  I  find,  contains  absolutely  nothing  written,  but 
a  highly  gorgeous  handkerchief  of  soft  silk.  A  kind  of  flame 
colour  and  dark  yellow  and  crimson  intermingled  and  orna- 
mented all  over  with  sections  in  gold  of  the  willow-patterned 
plate  I  No  word  to  say  why  or  from  whom  I  get  this  singular 
representation. 

'  .  .  .  We  are  to  have  an  important  meeting  of  our  M.P.'s 
in  Dublin.  .  .  .  You  will  read  with  interest  Lord  Carnarvon's 

'  Character!  in  The  Bifht  Honmnbte. 
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speech.  I  did  not  hear  it  and  the  reports  in  the  evening 
jiapere  are  very  imperfect.  But  I  am  told  that  it  was  very 
satisfactory  and  was  quite  explicit  in  its  declaration  in  favour 
of  Home  Rule,  and  the  Gladstonians  are  jubilant  about  it. 
Now  they  say,  we  have  the  two  latest  Irish  viceroys — a 
Liberal  and  a  Tory — Spencer  and  Carnarvon — equally 
pledged  to  Home  Rale.  .  .  . 

'  .  .  .  I  had  luncheon  at  Mrs.  J.'s  to-day  :  I  had  a  long 
talk  with  her  after  about  pohtics  and  Lord  Carnarvon's 
prospects  and  plans.  .  .  .  Goodbye,  "  The  elements  be  kind 
to  thee  and  make  thy  spirits  all  of  comfort."  ' 

'Midnight  comes  in  with  a  very  solemn  sound  like  the  Homo  of 
tolling  of  a  deep-toned  bell.     But  midnight,  after  all,  is  early  Commons, 
and  we  are  only  in  the  beginning  of  our  evening's  entertain-  ''"'^'  '^' 
ment.     I  leave  them  to  debate  below.     I  hear  voices  and 
even  words  up  here  while  I  am  writing  to  you.     Saturday 
week  I  am  to  begin  my  canvass,  or  at   least  my  holding 

of  meetings  in  Liverpool.     I  do  not  know  if  H will 

accompany  me.  There  are  bonds  stronger  than  cart  ropes 
that  sometimes  hold  a  youth  in  London.  Ah  !  "  Wait  till 
you  come  to  forty  years  !  "  You  know  Thackeray's  exquisite 
httle  half-sad,  half-cynical  song  ?  But  much  of  the  beauty 
of  the  song  is  that  you  know  the  singer  is  only  coquetting  with 
his  forty  years  and  that  his  heart,  bless  you  !  is  as  full  of  fire 
as  it  ever  was.  Forty  years  indeed  !  Forty  years  seems  to 
me  the  very  flush  and  heyday  of  youth  !  I  pass  from  that 
subject.    It  becomes  painful  and  personal !  ' 

'  I  am  writing  to  you  from  one  of  the  lobbies  "  upstairs  "  July,  '80. 
according  to  our  phrase  here.     The  place  has  become  asso- 
ciated in  my  mind  with  you  because  it  is  from  here  that  I 
I  usually  write  to  you.    If  you  will  come  to  the  House  some  day 
before  business  b^;ins  I  will  shew  you  the  spot.    I  reached 
I  home  in  good  time  to  put  my  question  in  the  House.     Our 
I  debate  is  going  on,  but  it  was  preceded  by  another  and  wholly 
I  unexpected  debate — in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  unforeseen 

I  always  occurs,  and  yet  always  surprises  us  when  it  does  occur. 

I I  spoke  in  both  :  in  the  unexpected  one  I  think  I  spoke  well : 
lin  the  expected  poorly.  I  felt  strongly  in  the  first :  was  tired, 
land  felt  not  much  in  the  second.  In  the  first  too,  the  House 
Iwas  crowded  and  excited ;  in  the  second,  it  was  worn  out  and 
■nearly  empty.' 
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Joly,  *86.  *  I  have  finished  "  Camiola  "  !  and  am  going  to  send  it  off. 

Well,  it  is  done — and  ad  Mr.  Phoebus  says  in  *  Lothair  " 
"  to-morrow  it  will  go  to  the  critics  "—and  if  they  don*t 
speak  well  of  it,  I  shall  say  they  are  right.  Then  I  shall  get 
to  the  House  of  Commons  and  b^in  to  look  into  the  subjects 
on  which  we  are  to  debate  to-night  and  to  which  I  have  not 
yet  had  time  to  turn  even  a  thought.  I  send  you  a  fairly 
good  report  of  my  speech,  which  appeared  in  a  Dublin  paper, 
along  with  that  part  of  Bright's  speech  which  made  allusion 
to  me  and  which  caused  me  to  reply.  I  bad  no  intention  of 
saying  a  word  on  the  subject  until  he  referred  to  me.  We 
were  great  friends  once,  but  he  quarrelled  with  me  because 
I  opposed  Gladstone's  Coercion  policy  and  we  had  never 
exchanged  a  word  or  even  a  salute  for  four  years.  It  was 
his  quarrel  altogether — not  mine.  I  never  find  fault  with 
anyone  for  his  political  opinions.  But  I  could  not  stand 
being  thus  suddenly  taken  up  after  having  been  suddenly 
dropped  down — and  that  was  why  I  spoke.'  i 

'  The  dabate  here  mentioned  was  upon  a  queetion  of  privilege  raised  by 
Mr.  fallan,  an  Irinh  member,  with  regard  to  a  recent  speech  of  BIr.  John 
"Plight's,  in  which  the  Irish  members  had  been  denounced  as  '  rebels  of  a 
boundless  sympat^jy  with  criminals  and  murderers.* 

In  jostifying  himself  and  limiting  the  scope  of  his  accusation,  Mr.  Bright 
spoke  of  '  my  honourable  friend  the  member  for  Longford  (Mr.  Justin 
McCarthy)  whom  I  have  known  for  many  years,'  adding, '  I  do  not  believe 
he  is  a  rebel.' 

According  to  the  ruling  of  the  Speaker,  Mr.  Bright  then  withdrew  while 
the  debate  proceeded. 

Mr.  Justin  McCaxthy,  replying,  said  that  he  r^prettad  the  rules  of  the 
House  compelled  the  t.'ght  honourable  gentleman  to  withdraw,  as  for  many 
reasons,  some  of  them  personal,  he  should  prefer  that  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  were  preserit  to  hear  the  few  observations  he  had  to  make.  Mr. 
McCarthy  deprecated  the  motion  of  Mr.  Callan  and  said  that  personally  he 
was  not  fond  of  appealing  to  the  judgment  of  the  Boa^e — which  h«  knew 
to  be,  in  the  main,  hostile— for  the  vindication  of  the  honour  oi  Irish 
members.  He  would  much  rather  leave  the  question  to  a  future  and  a  wisez 
time  when  passion  and  prejudice  would  not  rage  so  strongly  as  at  the  present 
moment.  Referring  to  Mr.  Bright,  he  went  on  to  say  that  there  had  been  a 
time  when  a  word  of  censure  or  question  of  his  motives  by  the  right  honour- 
able ^ntleman,  member  for  Birmingham,  would  have  affected  him  deeply 
and  caused  him  the  severest  pain.  That  was  in  the  days  when  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  showed  himself  the  friend  of  Ireland,  when  he  had 

told  him  (J.  McC )  that,  were  he  in  his  place,  he  ^Mr,  Bright)  would 

fight  much  more  strongly  and  go  much  further.  .  .  .  But  a  change — perhaps 
an  unoonsoions  change — had  come  over  the  right  honourable  gentleman. 
From  the  time  his  party  had  come  into  office,  he  had  left  the  path  and 
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'  I  am  sending  you,  my  dear  colleague,  what  I  am  confidently  Uprtaira 
assured  is  the  very  pearl,  pink  and  paragon  of  pens — with  ink  lobby, 
to  correspond — and  to  correspond  with.  .  .  .  What  sweet  and  ^iht 
touching  and  poetic  things  that  pen,  I  know,  is  destined  to 
write  !     And  it  will  have  sometimes  to  write  to  me. 

'  This  is  in  fact  a  sort  of  little  farewell.  We  go  to  Liverpool 
to-morrow.  Won't  you  write  me  a  lino  or  two  there  to  brighten 
my  prosaic  eiile  ?  .  .  .  I  hope  you  like  my  little  additions 
to  the  Koorali  chapter.  I  begin  to  see  our  way  and  it  gladdens 
me — and  so  goodbye  for  a  little.' 

'  I  have  just  come  back  (from  Liverpool;  without  having  Aug.  '85. 
received  a  single  brickbat.     We  had  a  huge  meeting — but  no 

— I  am  not  Mr. I  won't  toll  you  how  many  people  were 

there. 

'  You  can  easily  think  what  a  pleasure  it  was  to  me  to  got 
your  letter  in  Liverpool !  It  was  as  if  you  came  and  said 
"  I  know  you  are  tired  of  the  crowd  and  the  speechmaking  and 
the  incessant  talking  to  all  manner  of  people,  and  so  1  have 
come  to  draw  you  aside  for  a  moment  while  I  say  a  word  to 
you." 

'  ...  I  am  greatly  taken  with  your  parvenue.  Could  we 
not  bring  in  a  modified  sketch  of  her  ?  I  should  like  to 
crowd  the  background  (of  our  novel)  with  more  or  less 
eccentric  figures  .  .  .  the  striking  forms  of  our  hero  and 
heroine  with  their  high,  ill-fated  hearts  moving  through  this 
crowd,  separated  and  yet  in  a  sense  together,  and  at  heart 
isolated  from  the  rest.  ...  I  shall  tiy  to  think  of  one  or  two 
odd  figures  to  add  to  the  collection. 

'  I  have  been  at  work  at  Lady  Belly's  party  in  "  The 
Right  Honourable."  I  had  only  an  hour  to  give  to  it,  and  did 
only  four  or  five  of  the  typewritten  pages,  and  those  not  all 

nnoanced  the  principlM  he  had  previously  foUoued  in  regard  to  Ireland. 
Ftooi  that  time,  he,  who  had  denounced  coercion,  had  become  impatient 
of  opporition  to  ooercive  measuree  and  liad  tiesome  the  enemy  of  Ireland. 
Mr.  McCarthy  added  that  as  the  right  honourable  gentleman  had  done  him 
the  honour  of  alluding  to  him  as  a  friend  and  of  saying  that  he  did  not  believe 
him  (Mr.  McCarthy)  to  be  a  rebel  though  a  member  of  a  rebel  party,  he 
would  say  that  the  friendship  of  the  right  honourable  gentlemaa  was  one  be 
had  once  been  proud  of :  but  of  late  years  that  appeal  did  not  awaken  so 
strong  an  echo  as  it  might  once  have  done.  ...  He  concluded  by  asking 
'  WTlat  did  the  charge  of  rebel  imply  T  '  He  believed  that  ho  was  amply 
justified  in  being  a  member  of  a  rebel  party,  seeking  by  peaceful  agitation 
to  overthrow  a  system  which  he  knew  to  be  bad. 
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connected  or  consecutive,  but,  after  my  fashion,  a  scrap  of 
this  and  a  scrap  of  that  to  be  afterwards  got  into  form  and 
welded  together  somehow.  I  have  just  started  a  new  char- 
acter, but  I  don't  know  yet  who  he  is  to  be.  So  I  stopped  off 
there  as  I  had  to  come  down  to  the  House,  and  I  trust  to  being 
inspired  with  some  knowledge  about  him  before  I  next  go 
to  work.  .  .  . 

*  Is  it  a  lucky  thing  or  an  unlucky  thing  for  you  and  me  that 
we  neither  of  us  fall  in  love  with  our  own  books,  but  composedly 
look  them  in  the  face  and  find  out  all  their  defects  and  com- 
ment on  them  ?  I  know  so  many  authors  who  do  really 
admire  their  own  books  and  can't  see  any  faults  in  them  : 
and  I  suppose  they  are  very  happy  thereby.  I  enclose  three 
pages  of  dialogue.  I  don't  know  if  it  is  the  right  sort  of  thing 
but  should  like  you  to  put  in  a  background  and  to  group  the 
picture.    You  can  do  that  Abetter  than  I  can.* 

'  I  am  so  sorry,  very  dear  colleague,  that  I  can't  go  to 
Irchester  to-day,  but  an  accumulation  of  things  poUtical 
makes  it  impossible  for  me  to  get  out  of  town.  .  .  . 

On  Sunday  I  have  to  go  to  Dublin  to  attend  a  dinner 
given  there  on  Monday  in  honour  of  Pamoll  which  will  be  an 
affair  of  uome  political  importance  :  we  have  all  manner  of 
poHtical  conferences  on  hand.  I  am  to  preside  at  the  dinner. 
I  enclose,  «w  it  may  perhaps  interest  you — even  as  an  auto- 
graph— a  line  just  received  from  the  redoubtable  Tim  Healy 
— Roaring  Tim,  as  Punch  calls  him — why,  I  don't  know — 
the  ablest  young  man — under  thirty  a  good  way — now  in 
pubUc  life  and  one  of  the  foremost  debaters  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  I  also  enclose  two  cuttings  from  the  Daily  News — 
a  Ught  article  of  mine  about  American  publishers  and  Lord 
Temiyson,  and  an  extract  from  some  account  of  Richmond 
Races  in  which  you  will  find  the  name  of  a  horse  Daken  from 
a  heroine  of  yours  I  Shew  it  to  Campbell,  it  will  interest 
him.' 

'.  .  .  Our  dinner  comes  off  to-night  and  I  am  to  propose 
the  health  of  our  Chief.  I  don't  mean  to  oppress  myself  by 
even  thinking  about  it  till  it  has  to  be  done.  To-day  we 
— the  Irish  members — were  photographed  in  a  group.  To- 
morrow I  am  to  be  photographed — a  panel  affair.  I  begin 
to  feel  for  professional  beauties  being  photographed  so  often. 
But  I  suppose  they  like  it !  .  .  . 

'  We  dined  at  a  friend's  house  last  night.    Pamell  was 
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there.  Our  friend's  house  is  not  far  from  the  hotel  and  some 
of  us  walked  home  in  the  broad  moonlit  streets.     Pamell  and 

C led  the  way.     He  had  with  him  a  great  setter  dog,  a 

huge  creature  which  he  is  taking  to  his  country  place  and 
which  had  to  be  led  by  a  chain.'  bo  they  went  on,  Parnell's 
tall  form  attracting  the  attention  of  some  belated  wanderer 
who  looked  back  and  murmured  '•  Why  it's  Mr.  Pamell 
himself!  "  I  received  an  offer  from  America  about  lectures. 
The  person  who  sends  it  is  a  Colonel  Morse — Bram  Stoker's 
friend.  There  is  another  agency  also  urging  me — ^people 
recommended  by  Matthew  Arnold.  .  .  . 

'  I  have  been  interrupted  by  a  stream  of  callers,  Dr.  Kevin 
O'Doherty  araongst  them,  to  whom  I  gave  your  address. 
To-morrow  we  have  two  meetings  :  Wednesday,  one.  I  shall 
have  to  make  no  end  of  speeches.  How  glad  I  shall  be  to  get 
to  your  place.  You  don't  want  any  speeches  made  to  you  I 
I  am  looking  with  eagerness  to  my  visit— like  a  child  wild 
for  holiday.' 

'  We  travelled  at  night.  We  left  Dublin  steeped  in  un- 
wonted sunUght  and  find  London  steeped  in  drenching  rain- 
only  one  cloud  in  the  sky  and  that  one  cloud  covering  the 
whole  sky.     I  hope  the  heavens  are  brighter  with  you. 

'  I  have  just  been  interviewed  by  the  representative  of  the 
other  American  agency.  I  am  perplexed  in  the  extreme. 
Somehow  I  wish  they  did  put  off  the  elections  until  January. 
That  would  save  one  the  trouble  of  thinking  out  the  American 
trip  for  this  year.' 

'  I  returned  from  your  place  in  the  spirit  of  the  unwilling 
schoolboy  going  back  to  his  books.  Of  course  it  rained,  as 
Campbell  will  tell  you.  Whenever  one  is  returning  from  a 
place  where  he  liked  to  be,  it  is  sure  to  be  raining  miserably. 
I  had  a  very  pleasant  time,  but  then— as  Tristram  •'  would 
say—"  that  goes  without  saying."  ...  I  enclose  three  pages 
of  conversation.  ...  I  daresay  we  can  put  it  into  shape 
between  us.  I  would  do  more,  only  that  I  have  been  writing 
a  leading  article,  and  it  is  getting  late.' 

'  I  got  to  town  in  good  time  to  accomplish  my  leading  Sept.  'ss. 
article.     Fancy  the  amount  of  instruction  conferred  on  the 
pubUo  by  one  who  seizes  the  first  subject  he  can  think  of  and 

'  Pamell'a  famous  red  Better,  Grouse. 

'  A  ohuKtw  in  Mr.  l[eCuth;'i  novel  Maid  o/  Alhau. 
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poura  out  any  reflections  that  occur  to  him  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  vitJi  the  feeling  that,  after  all,  it  doesn't  matter  much, 
for  nobody  will  read  it.  That  is,  I  assure  you,  the  spirit  in 
which  a  great  many  leading  articles  are  written  every  day, 
and  yet,  with  a  lifetime  of  experience,  1  positively  feel  annoyed 
sometimes  when  1  read  some  leading  articles  on  the  Irish 
Question,  in  which  it  is  evident  to  my  mind  that  the  writer 
does  not  know  what  he  is  writing  about.  As  if  I  knew  what 
I  was  writing  about  yesterday  when  I  was  enlightening  the 
Biitish  PubUc — "  Oh  British  Public,  who  may  love  me  yet — 
Many  and  Amen  !  " — on  the  Eastern  Question  ! 

'  I  send  you  a  contribution  to  your  autograph  collection,  if 
you  make  anything  of  the  kind  that  takes  its  interest  from 
poUtics.  It  is  a  letter  from  Famell  which  relates  to  a  sub- 
scription made  up  at  his  suggestion  for  a  very  deserving 
Irishman  who  has  ruined  his  business  and  his  prospects  for 
the  sake  of  trying  to  advance  the  Irish  Cause.  I  thought  it 
might  interest  you.  Most  of  the  contribution  came  from 
Pamell. 

'  I  shall  have  to  open  my  Irish  campaign  the  last  week  of 
this  month  :  it  is  likely  to  last  about  a  fortnight.  Then  I 
shall  have  to  bestow  some  attention  on  Liverpool.  I  want  to 
get  a  lot  of  our  book  done  before  that  time  and  left  in  your 
hands  to  be  adorned  and  vivified.  I  send  you  eight  slips  and 
have  put  a  cross  where  I  want  you  to  supply  some  touches 
about  AustraUa.  Exercise  firm  but  gentle  authority  so  that 
I  shall  not  overcrowd  our  canvas.  There  is  no  room  for  the 
"  nice  girl."  I  think  I  am  rather  tired  of  "  nice  girls."  It  is 
delightful  to  hear  that  you  are  coming  to  town  on  Monday. 
I  suppose  I  shall  not  see  you  in  Chester  House  any  more.  I 
shall  hold  it  always  in  grateful  and  tender  memory,  but  1  can 
dispense  with  it  all  the  same,  seeing  that  you  are  coming  two 
hours  nearer  to  me.  Certainly  we  must  go  to  a  theatre. 
Olivia  1  is  by  far  the  most  interesting  thing  to  see.' 

'  I  have  come  from  a  dinner-party,  dear  Colleague,  at  the 
house  of  our  young  Russian  poet.'  I  am  about  to  read  some 
proofs  and  write  some  letters  and  now  I  take  the  opportunity 

*  All  theatre-goers  ol  the  eighties  will  remember  the  reproduction  of  Olivia 
at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  in  which  Misa  Ellen  Terry  repeated  her  ezquiiite 
impersonation  of  the  title  r61e  and  Sir  Henry  Irving  scored  perhaps  his 
greatest  success  as  the  '  Vicar  of  Wakefield.' 

>  Mr.  Andr4  Bafialovich. 
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to  send  you  the  Datly  Neiea  with  the  notice  of  your  book. 
To-morrow  I  hope  to  call  on  you  if  you  will  allow  me,  after 
your  luncheon-party,  and  then  if  you  ca  ;  to  go  to  Helen 
Mathers'  we  might  go,  and  if  not,  can  talk  over  our  work 
and  put  it  together — which  I  think  would  be  more  profit- 
able. Meanwhile  don't  work  too  hard  :  we  are  getting  on 
capitally.' 

'  This  is  how  I  spent  yesterday.  A  political  conference,  Dublin, 
and  the  elections  at  noon,  presided  over  by  Famell,  lasted  '^^  '''• 
until  six,  A  dinner-party,  and  then  a  great  public  meeting 
at  which  I  took  the  chair.  This  lasted  until  eleven.  I 
refused  various  invitations  to  supper  and  came  home  accom- 
panied by  several  friends. — Talk,  cigars,  brandy  and  soda, 
lemon  squashes  and  so  forth  until  about  one.  Then  I  read 
your  letter.  1  hope  you  are  settling  down  comfortably  and 
I  wonder  how  your  first  dinner-party  went  ofi  and  whether 
anyone  missed  me  !  We  are  going  to  Longford  to-morrow  and 
1  shall  have  an  unbroken  succession  of  meetings  for  two 
days  diversified  by  banquets  and  ending  with  a  public  lecture 
to  be  delivered  by  your  hapless  colleague.  Needless  to  say  I 
am  going  to  another  meeting  to-day — and  so,  as  Jean  Paul 
Richter  says,  dismissing  a  subject  which  doesn't  seem  very 
attractive,  like  that  of  my  meetings —  "  and  so.  Halloo  !  " 

'  I  have  just  come  from  breakfast  at  the  Archbishop's.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  get  back  to  our  work  again  and  to  my  friend 
in  her  restored  and  renovated  homi  I  do  not  mean  to 
attempt  any  other  literary  work,  except  for  leading  articles, 
until  we  have  finished  "  The  Right  Honourable."  Then  I 
shall  go  at  the  "  Georges  "  and  we  will  plan  a  new  story. 
1  find  a  singular  charm  in  this  artistic  companionship  of 
ours,  and  the  story  seems  to  grow  easily  and  effectively.' 

On  August  14,  '85,  Parliament  was  prorogued  prior  to 
an  appeal  to  the  oonntry.  Then  followed,  all  through  the 
aattunn,  the  excitement  of  a  general  election.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's manifesto  to  the  electors  of  Midlothian  more  than 
suggested  that  he  intended  to  adopt  the  principle  of  Home 
Rule  for  Ireland. 

But  the  Irish  leader  took  exception  to  a  later  utterance 
at  Edinburgh,  and  a  manif  esto  was  issued,  signed  by  Pamell, 
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denoanoing  the  Gladstonians  and  calling  upon  Irish  voters 
to  support  the  Salisbury-Carnarvon  administration.  The 
political  situation  was  as  a  witches'  cauldron,  in  which 
wonderful  possibilities  were  brewing.  To  one  even  remotely 
in  the  movement  it  was  absorbingly  interesting.  How  well 
I  remember  the  fall  of  that  '  pink  snow  ' — as  Mr.  McCarthy 
called  it—ot  telegrams  announcing  the  results  of  the  polling. 
All  through  that  summer  and  autumn,  Mr.  McCarthy  kept 
his  literary  colleague  at  Chester  House  posted  as  to  the 
progress  of  public  affairs,  sandwiching  dissertations  upon  the 
plot  of '  The  Bight  Honourable  '  with  news  of  electioneering 
riots  and  of  speeches  by  Pamell  in  Ireland  which  were 
read  with  horror  and  pronounced  revolutionary  by  the  Tory 
squires  and  squiresses  about  us.  These  made  no  secret  of 
their  bloodthirsty  desire  that  Mr.  Pamell  might,  even  in  this 
enlightened  age,  be  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill.  Failing  such 
summary  vengeance,  they  trusted  that  Liberals  and  Con- 
servatives would  combine  disinterestedly,  enforce  coercion 
and  put  an  end  to  the  Nationalists'  impertinent  aspirations. 
Lrd  Eandolph  Churchill,  the  impetuous  Tory-Democrat, 
at  that  time  a  variable  figure  looming  large  on  the  political 
horizon,  justified  the  backing  out  of  the  Conservative  party  on 
the  Carnarvon  negotiations  and  his  own  breezy  overtures 
in  the  Irish  direction  by  saying  that  they  had  seen  clearly 
the  impossibility  of  educating  the  Tory  squires  to  any  sort 
of  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  Home  Bule.  The  Tory 
squires  and  their  belongings  were  certainly  considerably 
behind  the  march  of  current  events.  Even  the  forceful 
personality  of  Mr.  Chamberlain — not  then  a  revolter  against 
Mr.  Gladstone's  leadership — had  scarcely  made  itself  felt  in 
old-fashioned  country-houses.  I  remember  an  occasion 
when  we  had  taken  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  who  was  staying 
with  us  at  Chester  House  at  the  time,  to  a  garden-party 
given  by  a  Catholic  Tory  lady  in  our  neighbourhood.    I 
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well  ree«U  his  gently  whimsical  Binile  when  our  hostew 
turned  to  him  with  velvety  courtesy  and  an  ingenuous 
nuBonderstanding  of  hia  position,  other  than  that  o'  the 
author  of  '  The  History  of  Our  Own  Times,'  who  had  a  seat 
in  Parliament  and  was  supposed  to  favour  the  Irish  Cause. 

'  But  dear  Mr.  McCarthy,  you  know  about  politics,  and 
yon  can  tell  me  who  u  this  Mr.  Chamberlain  who  seems  to  be 
BO  often  mentioned  in  the  newspapers  ?  ' 

It  seems  incredible,  but  the  attitude  of  our  hostess  not 
unfairly  represented  that  of  many  home-staying  squires  and 
their  wives  in  the  Midlands.  Meanwhile,  with  the  more 
engrossing  interest  of  politics,  literary  collaboration  takes 
second  place  in  the  letters. 

'  As  matters  now  stand,  it  seems  likely  I  shall  have  to  Oct.  'Hi. 
contest  Derry  after  all.  There  appears  to  be  some  difficulty 
on  both  side')  about  Herbert  Gladstone — a  sort  of  feeling  that 
if  I  were  to  give  way  to  him,  it  might  indicate  a  positive 
alliance  between  the  Liberals  and  us,  which  might  not  be  of 
permanent  advantage  to  either.  I  have  said  that  I  will  do 
whatever  the  Irish  Party  tliink  best :  I  am  at  their  service 
altogether.  ...  I  have  been  dining  in  dear  quaint  old  Dean's 
Yard  to  meet  some  Americans.  I  hope  you  had  a  good  time 
at  your  dinner-party.  .  .  .  ' 

It  was  decided  that  he  should  contest  Londonderry,  and 
he  writes  before  starting  for  Ireland : 

'  We  are  likely  to  have  a  very  close  contest  in  Deny — a  Nor.  18, 
question  of  a  few  votes  either  way.     Between  ourselves  I  '88. 
hope  to  be  defeated.     I  was  riding  for  a  fall !    That  is  only  a 
personal  and  selfish  feeling  however,  and  I  shall  do  my  best 
to  win.    Write  me  a  cheering  line  or  two  to  Roddy's  Hotel. 
With  regards  to  Campbell.' 

'  We  had  a  vast  meeting  here  last  night.     It  was  in  the  Roddy's 
open  street :  I  spoke  from  a  window.    The  night  was  fine  and  Hotel, 
calm,  with  a  moon,  and  the  great  sea  of  upturned  faces  looked  j^^y^  [i^ 
most  picturesque.     I  made  quite  a  long  oration.     So  far,  there  *85. 
has  been  perfect  order,  but  I  fear  for  the  polling  day  if  the 
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rirftl  crowdi  ahould  meet.  We  have  been  holding  no  end  of 
conferences  and  meetings.  I  don't  feel  very  hopeful  about  the 
results  of  our  fight  hero,  but  it  will  be  a  stout  fight  anyhow. 
Z  only  hope  we  shall  have  no  disturbance.* 

'  To-day  we  were  taken  for  a  long,  beautiful  but  very  cold 
drive  by  river  and  lake.  For  the  time,  I  forgot  politics  and 
turned  into  a  dreamer. 

'  What  are  you  doing  now,  I  wonder — this  Sunday  evening. 
Perhaps  you  are  not  in  town,  but  away  at  the  Crib.'  If  so, 
you  can  bring  back  one  or  two  fresh  touches  of  local  colour 
for  our  country  scenes.  It  soothes  me  to  think  of  that 
terrace,  and  the  river,  and  the  "  olives  "  and  the  furnace  fires.' 

'  We  hod  a  very  enthusiastic  meeting  last  night.  So  had 
our  opponent  on  his  side.  His  mob  came  under  our  window 
and  yelled  and  groaned,  but  did  no  harm.  I  enclose  you  a 
copy  of  the  famous  manifesto.^  Campbell  would  be  glad,  I 
am  sure,  that  all  his  predictions  about  our  going  with  the 
Liberals  have  been  falsified.  But  1  shall  tell  him  more  on 
that  subject  when  I  see  him.* 

'  We  are  in  the  thick  of  our  agitation  here,  but  everything 
as  yet  is  very  quiet  and  well  conducted.  We  hold  rival 
meetings  every  night  and  my  opponent  and  I  abuse  each  other 
to  our  heart*s  content.  To-morrow  is  the  polling  day,  but  we 
shall  not  know  the  result  till  Friday  when  I  will  wire  it  to  you. 

'  ...  In  the  midst  of  our  contest ;  but  so  far  it  is  not  very 
exciting.  We  ore  keeping  indoors  to  avoid  the  worry  of  the 
streets,  and  it  is  a  dull  wet  day.  Every  moment  some  one  of 
OUT  friends  comes  rushing  in  with  some  piece  of  news  or 
suggestion  or  alarmist  report  and  so  on.  I  am  not  hopeful 
about  the  election  :  I  am  absolutely  unexcited  ! !  If  I  get 
any  chance  at  all  to-day  I  shall  begin  a  description  of  the 
results  of  our  imaginary  elections,  and  our  hero's  attitude  and 
appreciation  of  their  effect  on  his  own  position.  1  will  next 
go  to  the  interviews  with  the  democrat  and  the  Jacobite  peer 
and  will  do  the  Cosmopolitan  Club :  ^  and  I  think  a  meeting 
with  the  lover  and  wilder  order  of  the  social  democrats 
might  bring  in  the  weird  aspect  of  London  by  night.  We 
could  go  somewhere  together  later  on,  you  and  I,  and  look  at 

>  A  cottiige  in  Northamptonshire  near  Chester  Hoose. 
^  Paraell'a  manifesto  after  Mr.  Gladstone's  Edinburgh  speech,  disclaiming 
adherence  to  the  Liberals. 
'  In  The  Rigkl  HmomabU. 
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•ome  parta  of  London  under  peculiar  night  lighU  and  compow 
a  picture.  To-morrow  I  suppose  I  shall  not  be  able  to  write  to 
you.  After  the  declaration  of  the  poll  here  I  have  to  go  to 
Belfaat — to  deliver  a  long  promised  lecture.  If  there  be  no 
contest  in  Longford  I  shall  return  to  Dublin  to-morrow  and 
London  on  Monday  morning.  Send  me  a  line  to  Ebury 
Street  to  say  whether  I  may  come  to  luncheon,  or  at  three 
o'clock.  .  .  .  How  I  rejoice  at  the  prospect  of  being  in  London 
again.  .  .  . 

'  I  have  just  been  discoursing  with  a  group  of  excited 
friends.  Why  can't  I  get  excited  J  I  am  to  have  a  contest  in 
Longford.  A  local  landlord  opposes  me.  He  has  not  the 
ghost  of  a  chance.  He  can  only  put  himself  and  me  to  trouble 
and  expense.' 

The  Londonderry  election  was  lost  to  the  Nationalists 
by  a  few  votes,  and  Mr.  McCarthy  proceeded  to  his  old 
constituency. 

'  A  wet  and  dreary  day  :  the  polling  is  going  on  miles  Longford, 
away  for  1  am  staying  in  the  division  of  the  county  for  which  "'"■  '^^ 
I  am  not  standing.  To-morrow  the  votes  will  be  counted 
and  we  shall  know  the  result.  Everyone  says  there  can  bo 
no  doubt  as  to  that,  but  in  politics  I  hold  that  nothing  is 
certain.  We  had  a  large  meeting  yesterday  and  a  long  drive 
to  it  and  from  it.  A  torrent  of  rain  came  down  upon  us  while 
we  were  driving  out,  and  at  night  when  we  were  just  startmg 
off  to  return,  a  too  Uvely  horse  simply  kicked  the  car  we  had 
mounted  into  pieces  and  left  us  prostrate.  Nobody  much 
minded  however,  these  things  don't  count  in  Ireland  :  and 
there  was  only  a  little  delay  while  we  were  getting  another 
conveyance  and  a  leas  humorsome  horse.  We  have  had  to 
drive  over  the  whole  of  the  electoral  division  into  every  town 
and  village,  haranguing  the  people.  Now  ,ve  are  off  once 
more — fifteen  miles  across  coimtry.' 

Mr.  McCarthy  was  of  course  victor  at  Longford.  Now 
the  Oeneral  Election  was  over,  and  there  seemed  to  have 
been  much  ory  and  little  wool.  For  when  the  country  had 
spoken,  things  remained  pretty  much  as  they  had  been,  and 
the  Irish  leader  could  still  turn  the  scale  whichever  way  he 
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chose.  Nobody  knew  what  either  of  the  great  parties  meant 
to  do — in  fact  which  would  bay  the  Irish  vote.  At  the  end 
of  the  year,  Mr.  McCarthy  writes : 

'I  had  some  talk  with  Lord  Randolph  last  night,  and 
infer  from  what  he  said  that  his  party  thought  they  had  no 
chance  about  Home  Rule  after  Gladstone  had  taken  it  up 
and  that  they  had  therefore  better  drop  it  and  take  to  the 
British  Philistine  view.  The  country  squires,  he  says,  are 
very  hard  to  manage :  and  indeed  I  heard  much  the  same 
thing  from  Lord  Carnarvon.  Lord  Randolph  says  that  his 
strong  wish  is  that  the  Conservatives  should  be  turned  out  of 
office  at  once.  They  cannot  govern,  he  says,  under  present 
conditions.  And  he  wants  to  have  them  out  of  the 
responsibility.' 

The  Great  Opportunity  had  come.  Mr.  Gladstone,  waiting 
on  office,  was  pledged  to  the  principle  of  Home  Rule.  The 
Conservative  Ministry,  certain  to  go  out  at  the  meeting  of  the 
new  ParUament — unless,  which  was  extremely  unlikely,  they 
should  prove  themselves  willing  to  pay  the  price  demanded 
for  the  Irish  vote — were,  it  was  said,  riding  for  a  fall.  The 
spUt  in  the  Liberal  Party  had  begun  and  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
finding  himself  deserted  by  many  of  his  former  colleagues. 
From  the  onset.  Lord  Hartington  was  irreconcilable.  There 
still  remained  some  uncertainty  as  to  whether  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain would  desert  his  former  chief. 

How  closely  future  history  was  affected  by  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's attitude  in  this  crisis,  and  how  near,  but  for  personal 
jealousy  and  a  tactless  blunder,  the  chasm  in  the  Liberal 
party  was  to  being  bridged  over,  is  told  by  Sir  Henry  Lucy 
in  his  delightful  volume  '  Sixty  Years  in  the  Wilderness.' 
There,  in  his  '  Page  of  Secret  History,"  the  true  tale  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  recaloitration  is  set  forth  in  the  late  Mr. 
Labouohere's  most  characteristic  style.  '  Labby,'  to  whom 
the  atmosphere  of  political  intrigue  was  as  that  of  Monte 
Carlo  to  a  bom  gambler,  had  been  chosen  as  private  negotiator 
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between  the  three  camps— Gladstonian,  Dissentient-Liberal, 
and  Nationalist.  Of  his  deaUngs  with  the  NationaUsta  nothing 
is  said  in  that  page  of  secret  history.  Mr.  Labonohere  was, 
however,  extremely  active  in  the  Irish  direction,  for  every- 
thing depended  upon  what  terms  Pamell  should  find  agree- 
able. Perhaps  Pamell  distrusted  the  intermediary.  At  any 
rate  he  kept  himself  well  out  of  the  way  of  self-committal. 

Among  friends  more  or  less  '  in  the  know '  Mr.  Labon- 
ohere was  deUghtfuUy  frank  concerning  his  and  other  people's 
doings  and  opinions,  and  to  a  sympathetic  dinner-companion 
would  drawl  forth  ic  his  neutral  voice  with  his  bland  cynical 
smile  and  the  twinkhng  gleam  in  his  eyes  piquant  revelations 
of  plots  and  counter-pbts. 

Now,  while  in  anticipation  of  an  immediate  Conservative 
downfall,  the  Gladstonians  are  formulating  a  future  Home 
Rule  Bill,  the  intermediary's  anxiety  is  to  learn  what  Pamell 
will  or  will  not  accept.  If  Justin  McCarthy  '  can  influence 
Pamell's  mind  so  as  to  induce  him  to  assent  to  Home  Rule 
on  his— J.  McC.'s— lines,  the  matter  is  settled  and  the  feud 
between  the  Liberals  and  the  Irish  is  bridged  over.'  .  .  . 
Here  is  an  opportunity  '  which,  if  lost  will  never  recur- 
not  of  a  Home  Rule  Bill  patched  up  between  two  parties, 
but  of  a  Home  Rule  Bill  in  the  very  widest  sense  of  the 
word— so  wide  that  no  practical  Irishman  ever  dreamt  of 
it  two  years  ago.'  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  dead  against 
resigning  a  week  back,  is  now  said  to  be  inclined  towards  it. 
The  Cabinet  is  divided,  Loii  Salisbury  against  resignation, 
while  the  Queen,  it  is  reported,  is  doing  her  best  to  keep 
him  in  power.  A  flippant  supporter  declares  that  '  the 
G.O.M.  is,  simply,  mad  to  get  in.'  Then,  as  ParKament  is 
about  to  open,  rumour  runs  that  the  Government  wiU  ask 
for  a  vote  of  confidence  and  go  out  if  refused.  The  future 
depends  on  Parnell  ...  But  where  is  the  Errant  Chief  1 
.  .  .  Cannot  Mr.  McCarthy  get  hold  of  the  Wanderer? 
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...  It  is  absolutely  essential,  if  Mr.  Gladstone  is  to  be 
held,  that  negotiations  be  begun  at  onoe.  .  .  .  The  dis- 
appearance of  Farnell  is  making  quite  a  noise  and  is  being 
talked  about  in  the  Beform  Club.  .  .  .  '  The  G.O.M.  will 
certainly  go  mad '  says  the  flippant  supporter, '  if  they  can't 
get  hold  of  Pamell.'  But,  apparently,  Pamell  has  no 
intention  of  becoming  enmeshed  in  party  threads. 

Mean-while,  provisional  terms  are  being  sketched  out  by 
the  wire-pullers  as  a  basis  for  submission  to  Mr.  Gladstone, 
'  who,'  they  say,  '  will  have  bis  work  out  out  in  getting  his 
friends  to  assent.'  Any  scheme  will  do  that  would  enable 
bim  to  say  that  be  had  done  something  and  which  should 
put  heart  into  the  doubtful  among  his  followers. 

So  the  cry  goes  on.  But  there  is  still  no  word  of  the 
Errant  Chief.  Mr.  McCarthy  cannot,  or  does  not  choose  to, 
discover  the  Wanderer.  When,  at  last,  Pamell  comes  on  the 
scene,  cold,  calm,  taciturn,  mysterious,  there  remains  the 
difficulty  of  getting  a  satisfactory  schedule  of  terms  to  put 
before  Mr.  Gladstone.  It  is  feared  that  in  Pamell's  ignor- 
ance of  detail  he  will  *  take  refuge  in  Grattan's  Parliament,' 
a  formula  unsuitable  to  the  present  emergency.  What  irony 
in  the  phrase,  when  one  remembers  its  connection  with  the 
tragic  end  in  Committee  Boom  Number  Fifteen  ! 

Ghostly  indeed  seem  the  echoes  of  that  party  struggle, 
now  that  the  strife  has  been  so  long  past,  now  that  so  many 
of  the  combatants  are  in  their  graves  !  It  is  like  reading,  in 
cold  blood  by  the  grey  light  of  new  dawn,  a  play  one  has 
seen  performed  behind  the  glare  of  footlights,  by  acton 
under  the  influence  of  passionate  excitement,  before  an 
audience  thrilled  to  the  tensest  expectation.  I  think  that 
was  more  or  less  how  we  all  felt  when  the  third  act  of  the 
Pamell  tragedy  opened,  not  knowing  that  the  threads  of 
drama,  now  gathering  to  their  knotting,  were  so  soon  to  be 
out  short  by  a  woman's  bund. 


CHAPTEB  II 


THE    OBBAT     OPPORTUNITY 

The  new  Parliament  was  opened  by  the  Queen  on  January 
21,  1886,  and  the  Conservative  Government,  which  had 
coquetted  dangerously  with  Home  Rule,  finding  the  im- 
possibiUty  of  converting  its  prejudiced  supporters,  used 
Coercion  as  the  instrument  with  which  to  commit  honour- 
able suicide.  Meantime,  our  collaboration  work  went  on 
to  completion.    On  January  27  Mr.  McCarthy  writes : 

'  I  left  the  copy  to-day  at  Chatto'8,<  but  had  not  time  to  see  Jan.  'at, 
Chatto,  as  I  had  to  go  down  to  the  House  rather  early  because 
of  the  expectation  of  a  Coercion  announcement,  which  expec- 
tation as  you  see  was  fulfilled.  But  to  threaten  suppression 
of  the  National  League  is  one  thing — to  suppress  it  is  another — 
as  you  will  abo  see.' 

On  February  1,  Lord  Salisbury  announced  his  resignation, 
and  Mr.  Qladstone  proceeded  to  form  a  cabinet,  with  Lord 
Aberdeen  as  Irish  Viceroy  and  Mr.  John  Morley  as  Secretary 
for  Ireland. 

Everyone  knows  the  tale  of  that  short  Gladstone  adminis- 
tration— of  the  cleavage  of  the  Liberal  Party  and  the 
bitterness  and  heartburning  it  caused :  of  the  severing  of 
ancient  friendships  and  the  coming  together  of  ancient  foes  : 
of  the  anxiety  with  which  people  in  the  battle  and  people 

*  Of  the  firm  of  Mewn.  Chatto  &  Windos,  with  whom  we  had  airapged 
for  the  publication  of  Th*  Right  SonourabU. 
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oatside  the  parliamentary  strife  awaited  Mr.  Gladstone's 
bill  '  for  the  better  government  of  Ireland,'  vhioh  wag 
brought  forward  on  April  8  and  was  rejected  at  the  second 
reading.  Then,  of  how  Mr.  Gladstone  in  hia  turn  appealed  to 
the  country,  and  of  the  result  of  the  second  general  election 
within  the  space  of  a  few  months,  which  brought  the  Con- 
servatives back  to  power  and  put  off  the  Home  Bule  Bill 
for  some  time  longer. 

I  go  back  and  cull  from  the  letters : 

Feb.  '86,  *  There  is  some  ominous  talk  about  delay  in  the  Iriph 

policy  :  some  announcement  of  a  dilatory  kind  on  Thursday. 
At  such  a  time,  of  course,  one  hears  all  manner  of  rumours. 

*  It  was  not  a  very  interesting  dinner-party,  dear  Colleague. 
I  did  not  hear  much  political  news  beyond  the  fact  that 
Gladston-  >  in  the  highest  spirits  and  enjoys  immensely  the 
prosperi  >t  the  struggle  and  the  cuccess  in  which  he  firmly 
beheves — and  in  which  I  also  beUeve.  I  heard  this  from  a 
man  whom  !  know  to  be  a  good  deal  in  his  confidence  and  who 
was  talking  with  him  only  this  day.' 
Fob.  '86.  '  I  enclose  a  letter  which  came  last  evening  from  Chatto. 

You  will  see  that  he  asks  in  a  tone  of  mild  and  somewhat 
melancholy  remonstrance  for  no  less  than  fifty  pages  more 
(for  "  The  Right  Honourable  ").  .  .  .  Now  the  question  is, 
where  those  fifty  pages  are  to  come  in  and  what  they  are  to 
contain  !  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  they  ought  not  to 
come  in  at  the  end — that  we  cannot  afford  to  protract  the  fall 
of  the  curtain  after  the  climax  of  the  drama  has  been  reached. 
Will  you  think  this  over  and  give  me  your  ideas  ? 

'  Campbell  and  I  were  at  the  Garrick  last  night.    I  have 
been  working  at  my  "  Georges."    It  is  snowing  hard.    All 
looks  dreary.' 
Fob.  '86.  *  I  was  delighted  to  get  your  letter  this  morning.      The 

letter  was  bright  and  genial  and  told  me  in  various  ways,  in- 
direct as  well  as  direct,  that  the  change  and  the  quiet  are  doing 
you  good.  I  Uke  immensely  your  picture  of  the  ways  of  your 
septuagenarians.  Your  notes  will  make  capital  "copy." 
I  return  you  Walter  Pollock's  letter.'    Of  course  you  will 

^  Referring  to  work  on  the  Saturday  Ewiew, 
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ucept  his  offer,  and  equally  of  coune  I  will  help  you  in  every 
poanble  way.  I  will  think  out  snbjecte  for  you,  ooaih  you, 
do  anything  you  like.' 

'  GUdstone's  speech  was  very  judicious,  I  am  told,  and  in  Fob.  '8«. 
effect  said,  "  No  coercion  and  a  fair  consideration  for  Home 
Rule."  He  was  greatly  praised  by  Pamell  whom  I  was  just 
in  time  to  hear  and  who  made  a  speech  admirable  in  its 
firmness  and  moderation,  the  speech  of  a  statesman,  to  which 
the  House  listened  with  profound  attention.  ..." 

'  I  am  to  have  a  busy  day.  I  have  to  go  down  to  the  Qty.  Fsb.  '86. 
Then  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Selection  which 
will  be  long  and  important.  Then  to  go  to  the  House  and  see 
Pamell  and  interview  'ohn  Morley.  1  met  Lord  Spencer 
suddenly  in  one  of  the  Lobbies  yesterday— I  had  not  seen  him 
for  a  long  time.  Only  think,  if  I  had  been  seen  by  some  of 
the  wilder  spirits  actually  clasping  hands  in  friendly  converse 
with  the  hated  "  Red  Earl !  " 

' .  .  .  Nothing  fresh  in  politics.  I  have  not  seen  Pamell, 
but  he  was  in  the  House,  and  one  of  our  men  complamed  to  me 
of  his  manner — said  that  he  was  growing  terribly  dictatorial. 
The  fact  is  that  Parnell  is  nervously  afraid  of  anything  being 
said  or  dona  just  now  which  might  give  our  enemies  the 
slightest  chance  or  handle  against  him— and  he  is  quite  right. 
We  are  holding  a  Committee  meeting  to-night — only  about 
some  small  matters.  ...  I  was  at  Lady  Maidstone's  for 
luncheon  to-day.  Lord  Ashbumham  was  there  and  "  the 
Uncrowned  "  (Pamell). 

'  I  had  a  talk  with  Morley.  Gladstone  particularly  wants  Mm.  '86. 
to  be  put  en  rapport  with  Pamell  about  Home  Rule  and  the 
Land  Question.  I  have  persuaded  Pamell  to  meet  Morley  on 
both  subjects  and  give  his  views.  Pamell  is  very  confident 
about  Gladstone's  purpose,  and  thinks  he  will  walk  over 
Chamberlain,  if  Chamberlain  should  seriously  resist.  But  Pamell 
thinks  he  will  not  seriously  resist.  By  the  way.  Lord  Orford 
has  joined  the  English  Home  Rule  Association  of  which  Lord 
Ashbumham  is  the  Chan-man.    This  will  create  a  sensation.' 

' .  .  .  I  heard  a  most  interesting  account  yesterday  of  the 
silence  and  gloom  of  Disraeli's  later  days.  How  would  some 
pictures  of  that  Hnd  do  for  our  book  ?  Our  hero  might  visit 
some  retired  and  outworn  statesman  of  sated  ambition  with 
nothing  left  but  retrospect.  .  .  . 
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Mar. -M. 
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Early  in 
April  '86. 


'  I  have  been  busy  all  day  with  politics  and  am  fininhing 
this  in  the  midst  of  a  meeting  of  our  party  to  trhich  I  came  on 
from  a  Committee  meeting,  and  I  am  to  have  a  second  talk 
'■  'th  Morley  later  on— so  good-night.' 

'Gladstone  gave  notice  this  evening  of  two  measures. 
The  first "  To  make  better  provision  for  the  future  government 
of  Ireland  "—in  other  words,  Home  Rule.  The  second  to 
deal  with  the  question  of  land  purchase.  The  first  measure 
he  will  bring  in  on  Thursday  week  :  the  second  on  Thursday 
the  fifteenth  of  April.  Thus  the  Home  Rule  Scheme  gets 
precedence  which  is  what  we  all  desire.  Probably  the  Land- 
purchase  Bill  will  never  go  very  far :  the  crisis  will  come  on 
Home  Rule.  I  have  just  been  talking  to  Pamell  who  is  well 
content  with  the  way  things  are  going  on  and  says  he  is  sure 
we  shall  be  able  to  accept  Gladstone's  Scheme  as  a  complete 
settlement  of  the  Home  Rule  Question.  Morley  came  to 
me  later  on  and  told  me  he  particularly  wants  to  have  a 
meeting  with  Famell  to-night,  which  I  have  arranged  for  at 
once.    I  fancy  it  will  be  something  momentous. 

'Chamberlain  and  Trevelyan  formally  took  up  their 
positions  to-day  Twlow  the  gangway,  thereby  intimating,  not 
merely  that  they  rfere  out  of  office,  but  also  that  they  are  not 
any  longer  pledged  to  support  the  Government  in  anything. 
1  have  been  suggeeting  Joseph  Cowan's  name  to  several  men 
who  might  be  in  a  position  to  impress  it  on  Gladstone.  Pamell 
thinks  it  would  not  be  proper  that  he  should  make  any  recom- 
mendation of  the  kind,  but  he  said  that  if  his  opinion  were 
asked,  he  would  of  course  give  it  altogether  in  support  of 
Cowan.' 

'There  is  no  fresh  news  in  the  political  sense.  People 
say  that  Chamberlain  has  made  a  mistake  and  that  his  move 
is  ahready  a  failure.  I  have  been  offering  my  oongratulations 
to  Stansfeld.  He  and  I  are  very  old  friends  and  have  often 
been  political  allies  in  what  Swinburne  would  call  "  dead  days 
forgotten."  ' 

*I  was  very  glad  to  get  your  letter  this  morning,  for, 
knowing  the  ^fficulty  of  ordering  one's  time  in  a  country 
house  when  Races  are  on,  I  did  not  feel  certain  that  I  should 
hear  from  you.  I  liked  your  description  of  your  hosts  and 
fellow  guests,  but  am  delighted  to  learn  that  you  are  coming 
back  on  Saturday.  ... 
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'  I  have  not  been  able  to  scheme  out "  The  Ladies'  6allei;"> 
— not  one  little  bit.  The  ideas  won't  come.  Do  you  remem- 
ber  how  we  got  all  the  beat  parts  o(  "  The  Bight  Honourable  " 
u  we  walked  up  and  down  the  terrace  at  Cheater  House  one 
evening  t  I  fancy  the  ideaa  of  "  The  Ladies'  Gallery  "  must 
come  in  the  same  way.  I  have  been  working  at  the  "  Georges  " ; 
but  we  had  a  late  night  at  the  House  and  I  didn't  get  up  till 
correspondingly  late — although  1  might  aa  well  have  done  so« 
for,  after  four  hours,  I  couldn't  go  to  sleep. 

'What  John  Morley  wanted  of  me  was  to  bring  about 
another  conference  with  Famell.  He  seemed  well  content 
with  things,  but  Famell  was  less  optimistic  than  I  have  seen 
him  yet  during  this  chapter  of  our  history.  He  is  afraid 
Gladstone  may  be  led  to  make  concessions  to  English  parties 
which  might  render  it  difficult  for  us  to  accept  his  scheme.  I 
don't  beUeve  it  will  be  so,  but  it  does  certainly  a  Uttle  alarm 
me  to  hear  even  a  fear  of  that  kind  expressed  by  Farnell.' 

On  April  8,  1886,  Mr.  Gladstone  brought  in  his  first 
Home  Bute  Bill.  Expectation  was  intense.  Just  before 
that  day  Mr.  McCarthy  writes  : 

'  There  are  so  many  appUcations  for  places  in  the  galleries 
for  Thursday  that  the  Spei^er  hos  directed  a  ballot  among  the 
members  as  the  only  way  of  settling  the  question.  This  is 
in  my  experience  entirely  a  novelty. 

'  I  have  engaged  to  dine  with  the  Tennants  on  Sunday  to 
meet  Prince  Krapotkine.  ...  I  want  to  meet  Krapotkine 
again — I  had  met  him  several  times  years  ago.  .  .  .  And 
I  have  a  pale  ghost  of  a  hope  that  you  will  be  asked  to 
the  Tennants  and  will  go.' 

'  I  have  just  come  back  from  a  first-night  performance  April  '86. 
at  the  Princess'  Theatre.    The  Play  was  absurd  rubbish,  but 
there  was  a  very  good  house. 

'  My  young  friend,  previously  imseen — Miss ,  turned 

np  to-day.  Her  admiration  for  my  hteraiy  gifts  took  the 
form  of  what  Sydney  Smith  calls  "  splendid  flashes  of  silence  " 
vith  an  occasional  outburst  of  some  remark  fired  ofif  as  if  to 
show  that  she  was  not  afraid.    The  interview  was  not  well 

*  Out  Moond  joint  novel,  pabliahed  u  The  BeM  Soae. 
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managed  by  me.  I  am  hopeleaa  for  the  taak  of  draving  out 
shy  people— girls  especially.  I  felt  that  much  w««  expected 
of  me,  and  that  I  was  not  coming  up  to  expectation.  I  wi»h 
I  could  take  a  greater  intereat  in  people  in  general  than  I  do. 
There  are  »o  few  of  my  fellow  creatures  with  whom  I  really 
wish  to  talk.' 

'  I  have  heard  from  Lord  Ashbumham  and  am  going  to 
his  house  on  Thursday,  so  I  shall  not  delight  Major  Landon 
by  giving  to  his  cookery  the  approving  word  of  an  expert  and 
a  gowmut !  I  shall  depute  you,  as  one  fully  qualified  with 
myself  to  give  the  "  stamp  of  fame  "  ' ' 

My  literary  eolleagne  writes  to  me  from  the  country 
house  of  Lord  Ashbumham,  where  he  was  staying ;  and  his 
host,  having  strong  Legitimist  sympathies,  and  we  onrsdvee 
being  at  that  time  greatly  interested  in  the  portrayal  of 
our  Jacobite  heroine  in  '  The  Bebd  Bose,'  we  took  the 
liberty  of  using— with  modifications— for  our  novel,  the 
romantic  background  thus  supplied.  I  believe  that  Lord 
Ashbumham's  permission  was  asked,  but,  in  any  case,  Mr. 
McCarthy  was  so  punctilious  in  such  matters,  that  he  must 
have  been  sure  that  it  would  not  have  been  withheld. 

'  A  few  notes,  my  dear  Colleague,  scratched  hastily  off  at 
midnight ! 

'  Such  copy  !  The  only  other  guests  staying  here  are  the 
young  Spanish  prince,  son  of  Don  Carlos,  the  Legitimist  King 
of  Spain — and  his  tutor  „  Jesuit  priest.    The  boy  clever, 

>  Hy  literary  colleagae  alludes  to  an  oooaaion  when  onr  iriend,  llajor 
Landon— well  known  in  the  hunting-field  and  the  author  of  Tht  Pt/ldittD 
Cookery  Book,  whoee  two  hobbies  were  sport  and  cooking — did  us  the  honour 
ol  himself  cooking  a  dinner  at  our  house  for  a  small  and  select  party.  Alter 
having  doffed  his  cfcs/'s  cap  and  apron,  and,  leaving  the  dishing  up  to  my 
deeply  interested  cook,  he  joined  us  at  the  dinner-Uble  and  submitted  to 
the  criticism  ol  his  rhla.  A  delightful  personality  was  Major  Landon,  and 
we  never  had  a  more  amusing  dinner-party.  But  my  literary  colleague 
was  certainly  not  qualified  to  play  the  goyrmett  part.  His  health  would 
probably  not  have  failed  him  as  it  did  had  he  paid  mora  attention  to 
regularity  in  his  meaU.  For,  except  when  he  dined  out  or  gave  a  little 
dinner-party  at  the  House  of  Commons,  his  food— during  the  session  at 
least— was  promiscuously  and  hastily  snatched  in  the  intervals  of  debate  and 
leader-writing. 
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■weet,  d«ferentul  to  everyone,  but  all  the  time  with  the  air 
of  one  who  says  to  hinuell :  "  I  am  the  heir  to  the  throne  of 
Spain  I " — joyous,  wilful,  insisting  on  waiting  on  everyone, 
lighting  one's  cigar,  filling  one's  glass — royalty  playing  at 
humility— we'll  turn  that  boy  into  a  girl,  shan't  we !  You 
understand.' 

So  Don  Jaime  onoonsoionsly  acted  as  model,  mth  sex 
reversed,  for  oar  wilful  heroine,  Mary  Stuart  Beaton. 
The  notes  run : 

'  First  a  great  gate  with  a  solid  stone  lodge  like  a  stunted 
castle.  Then  a  regular  pinewood,  steep,  precipitous,  much 
underwood  and  undergrowth.  Sun  setting  behind  the  pine*. 
"Fhen  great  hilly  downs  covered  with  primroses.  Then  more 
woods  and  a  road  along  the  edge  of  a  precipitous  hill,  the 
carriage  now  mounting  up  and  now  creeping  down.  About 
two  miles  from  the  outer  gate,  we  get  a  gUmpse  of  a  lake. 
On  the  edge  of  the  lake,  a  great  red  stone  chateau  with 
wide  terrace  and  flight  of  steps.  I  am  received  Yy  a  little 
troop  of  servants.  Vast  hall— staircases,  pillars,  portraits, 
armour.  ... 

'  The  steward,  a  grave,  suave  gentleman,  with  a  smiling 
face,  appears  the  boss  of  the  concern.  From  the  hall-floor, 
you  see  straight  up  to  a  glass  dome.  Two  great  flights  of 
stairs  meet  in  the  middle  and  there  are  paintings  everywhere — 
my  host  is  the  owner  of  the  great  Ashbumham  collection. 
Through  the  glass  roof,  you  see  the  shadow  of  a  little  turret, 
from  which,  later  on,  you  look  at  the  view. 

'  A  chapel  in  the  house :  ma«8  to-morrow  at  half -past  nine. 
Yet  though  Lord  Ashbumham  is  a  CathoUc,  his  actual  demesne 
includes  the  parish  church  and  the  vicarage  and  even  the 
churchyard. 

'  My  rooms  are  the  Chinese  green  rooms— called  Chinese 
because  of  the  pattern  of  the  paper.  There  are  a  large  sitting- 
room  with  book-shelves  and  pictures— some  old  triptychs— 
bedroom,  dressing-room  and  bathroom — a  territory  of  white 
and  grey  marble  with  the  bath  sunk  in  the  middle. 

'  Dinner  in  the  br>!akfast-room  off  the  hall :  and  at  the 
dimier  some  Cyprus  wine  which  my  host's  ancestors  had  bought 
OP  stolen  from  monks,  though  I  should  add  that  our  host  did 
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not  want  to  inflict  thia  wine  upon  na ;  we  might  have  may 
civiliied  wine  we  lilted. 

'  The  Jesuit  ia  bland,  prematurely  old,  with  thin  grej  hair 
and  a  very  clearly-cut,  refined  face.  You  might  have  thought 
him  a  man  of  seventy  :  you  find  him  one  of  fifty.  He  does 
not  treat  his  charge  like  a  prince,  except  by  letting  him  go 
out  of  the  room  first. 

'The  Prince,  a  touch  capricious — a  frolicky  boy,  very 
sweet ;  in  one  sense  precocious  :  in  another  childish.  He 
made  his  orange  sea-sick :  he  did  a  Home  Rule  Speech  in 
mimicry  of  a  stammering  Englishman.  When  told  not  to  talk 
Spanish  because  "Mr.  McOsrthy  doesn't  understand  you," 
he  would  insist. 

"  But  you  told  me  that  Mr.  McCarthy  knows  everything, 
and  of  course  he  Icnows  Spanish."  And  when  once  or  twice  he 
said  something  that  I  did  understand  :  "  Ah  !  there  !  I  told 
you  he  doet  understand.  I  daresay  he  speake  it  better  than 
you  do." 

'  And  he  would  play  at  pouring  out  my  wine,  saying  when 
expostulated  with  :  "  No,  no,  this  is  my  chief :  I  must  wait 
on  him."  ..." 

From  London  again : 

■  I  have  accomplished  my  social  duties.  I  went  to  my 
dinner  party  and  my  "  Itincess  "  party.  My  hostess — not  the 
Princess — told  me  she  could  not  extract  "  The  Right  Honour- 
able "  from  Mudies,  though  she  has  sent  again  and  again. 
Why  don't  they  take  more  copies  and  give  the  authors  a 
better  chance  ?  We  hapless  authors !  I  was  much  interested 
in  my  dinner  party.  My  host  is  great  on  wines,  also  great  on 
flowers,  colours,  china  and  pictures.  He  told  me  that  every 
plate  and  glass  he  has  is  made  on  a  separate  pattern  of  his 
own  device  and  made  specially  for  him,  and  that  no  two  articles 
are  alike  in  pattern,  make  '>t  colour.  He  showed  me  paintings 
of  some  of  the  distinguisl  '  ladies  of  his  family  in  past  days, 
one  of  whom  had  the  honour  of  being  a  mistress  of  Charles  II. 
He  observed  to  me  that  as  her  husband  did  not  seem  to  have 
minded  much  while  he  was  living,  there  was  no  particular 
reason  why  he,  a  mere  descendant,  should  distress  himself 
about  it  now.  One  thing  he  did  regret — that  it  brought  no 
pension  or  emolument  of  any  kind  to  the  lady's  descendants. 
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He  showed  me  a  very  interesting  »nd  beautiful  painting  of 
Mary  Stuart's  head  after  decapiution— evidently  an  idealised 
picture,  for  no  severed  head  ever  wore  such  an  expression  of 
sweet,  reeigned  tranquUUty.  We  might  bear  it  m  mind  when 
painting  our  "  Mary  "  of  the  "  Ladies'  Gallery." 

'  There  was  an  old  naval  captain  at  the  dinner  who  was 
wild  about  "  The  Right  Honourable."  ' 

'  I  thought  it  likely  that  you  might  want  the  enclosed  bit  Juis  • 
of  description  at  once,  so  I  have  written  it  and  send  it  to  you. 

'  I  enclose  a  letter  about  "  The  Right  Honourable  "  from 
a  member  o»  the  House— a  man  whose  opinion  is  worth  having. 
He  is  not  Kuch  of  a  politician  :  is  a  barrister  and  was  an 
officer  in  the  French  service,  but  is  fond  of  reading,  and— as 
you  will  see— has  some  taste  1  1  went  to  see  Mrs.  Jeune  after 
I  left  you.  Lord  Ashbumham  was  there,  and  Dr.  William 
Smith,  Editor  of  The  Quarterly  Review,  with  various  others. 
There  was  much  talk  about  the  "  Right  Honourable  "  and 
whom  the  different  personages  in  the  book  were  meant  for. 
Lady  Betty  war,  talked  about.  Mrs.  Jeune  said  she  was 
evidently  a  compound  of  several  persons,  but  that  some  of 
Lady  Dorothy  Nevill's  ways  and  sayings  went  to  make 
her  up.  .  .  . ' 

There  is  a  part  of  Battersea,  which  my  literary  ooUeague 
christened  Fitzurseham  in  his  novel  '  Cumiola,'  to  which 
we  sometimes  went  together.  It  was  the  region  in  which 
he  had  lived  when  he  first  came  to  try  bis  fortune  in  London. 
Ha  had  not  been  long  married  and  ho  aU  his  yonng  wife 
were  very  happy.  He  often  talked  to  me  about  his  married 
life  and  wonld  point  out  the  spots  eudeared  to  him  by  its 
memories.  He  interested  me,  too,  in  the  historical  associa- 
tions of  that  south  side  of  London.  He  showed  me  the  old 
red-brick  mansion— turned  into  a  seminary  of  sorts,  I 
fancy— that  had  belonged  to  Bolingbroke,  and  several 
times  we  stroUed  in  its  grovmds.  And  he  wonld  take  me 
into  the  fine  old  church,  where  we  studied  the  Bohngbroke 
monument  and  its  inscription:  and  then  we  would  sit 
on  the  river-wall  and  he  would  talk  to  me  about  the  Queen 
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Anne  period — the  biillisnt  St.  John,  Swift  and  Stella,  the 
Mohocks  and  all  the  rest,  making  that  post  time  aeem  very 
nob  and  real.  And  often,  too,  be  would  make  pilgrimages 
there  himself,  as  he  tells  me  : 

'  I  have  been  over  the  water  to  "  Fitzursebam,"  the  church, 
"  Fitzurae  House  "  and  all  the  old  places.  It  was  a  wild 
sort  of  day — alternations  of  tropical  rain,  storm  and  soft 
bright  sunshine,  and,  as  I  contrived  to  get  to  Fitzursebam 
between  the  tempests  of  rain,  1  had  a  good  time  and  enjoyed 
myself  after  my  peculiar  fashion  which  you  understand  by 
this  time.  When  I  can't  occupy  myself  as  I  would,  I  have 
generally  a  desire  to  wander  over  into  Fitzurseham  and 
perform  the  congenial  part  of  ghost ! 

'  I  liked  our  talk  to-day,  short  though  it  was.  I  liked  it 
ever  so  much.  I  was  out  of  spirits  somehow — at  odds  with 
Fate,  as  the  Elizabethan  poets  might  say,  and  it  was  a  real 
pleasure  to  see  you.  I  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  settle  steadily 
to  our  work  and  get  on  with  it.' 

On  June  7  the  great  debate  on  the  second  reading  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Home  Bule  Bill  came  to  an  end,  and  Mr. 
McCarthy  wrote  me  this  hurried  note  from  the  House  of 
Commons : 

'  We  are  defeated,  my  colleague,  by  a  majority  of  thirty — 

311  to  341.    Never  mind ! — as  M says,  we'll  soon  win. 

Gladstoue's  speech  splendid.     Great  scene  at  Division.' 

*  No  political  news  except  that  the  Liberal  Council  of  Lord 
Hartington's  Division  have  decided  by  an  overwhelming 
majori^  that  they  will  not  accept  bis  candidature,  and  that 
an  intimation  exactly  the  same  bos  been  conveyed  to  Richard 
Chamberlain,  Joseph's  brother,  by  the  Caucus  of  his  Constitu- 
ency. This  looks  decidedly  well.  Hartington's  constituents 
say  that  they  will  let  a  Tory  get  in  rather  than  return 
Hartington.  .  .  . ' 

On  June  27, 1886,  Parliament  was  again  dissolved,  and 
people  said  that  there  had  not  been,  since  the  First  Beform 
Bill,  a  general  election  so  full  of  rancour  and  bitterness. 
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The  great  split  of  the  Liberal  Party  i«  ancient  history 
now.  At  the  time,  aU  things  in  life,  big  and  Uttle,  seemed 
to  be  affect.  .  by  that  burning  queetion  ol  Home  Rule, 
which  divided  families,  turned  friends  into  enemies,  and, 
not  least  in  the  estimation  of  London  hostesses,  spoUed 
dinner  parties. 

Mr.  McCarthy  was  soon  in  the  thick  of  the  fight. 
Two  days  after  the  Dissolution,  he  sends  me  an  apology 
for  the  breaking  of  an  engagement,  a  pink  sUp  of  paper 
with  the  impassioned  appeal :  '  For  God't  take  come  on 
immeHatdy.  PaTly  rely  upon  you.  Not  a  moment  to  be 
lott.  You  are  expected  Derry  for  dayi  fast.  Wire  tchen 
you  tUart.' 

'  Alaa !  my  dear  coUeague  [he  writes],  I  have  to  cross  to  lm> ». 
Ireland  to-night.  I  enclose  a  fervid  telegram  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  National  League  imploring  me  to  rush  over  to 
Derry  and  begin  the  6ght.  I  have  no  alternative  but  to  throw 
over  my  engagement  to  speak  at  Rugby— and  other  engage- 
ments—and to  go  to  Irebuid.  It  is  decidedly  a  nuisance, 
but  it  ha»  to  be  got  through.  I  don't  think  I  mind  the  trouble 
go  much  as  going  out  of  town  just  when  I  want  to  stay  here. 
However,  I  hope  by  the  time  I  come  back  you  will  have  got 
through  "  Miss  Jacobeen," '  and  be  able  to  join  me  in  a  vigorous 
attempt  on  our  work.  We  shall  have  it  pretty  nearly  finished 
before  we  start  for  America^for  I  do  hope  you  and  Campbell 
will  come  out  with  me.  I  should  love  to  show  you  New  York, 
Boston,  and  Philadelphia,  even  Chicago— certainly  Niagara^ 
and  to  have  a  high  old  time.  I  am  sure  the  American  voyage 
will  do  you  good.  ...  I  wish  I  could  ordain  something  for 
you  which  would  allow  you  to  do  just  the  sort  of  work  you 
wished  to  do  at  the  times  when  you  were  minded  to  do  it.— 
And  "  thy  own  wish,  wish  I  thee  in  every  place  !  " 

'  Meanwhile  I  shall  for  the  time  be  modest  enough  only 
to  wish  that  you  may  have  a  good  night's  rest.— And 
let  the  literary  recompenses  and  successes  come  later  on 
if  they  will' 

*  A  Itory  1  wu  then  writing. 
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'  I  am  late  in  the  field.  Hy  opponent  has  been  a  full 
week  here.  But  it  was  not  my  fault.  I  had  to  wait  for  a 
decinon.  I  am  to  hold  a  private  meeting  of  my  friends  and 
gupportera  to-night  and  two  public  meetings  to-morrow  at 
three  o'clock  and  half-past  seven.  So  far  as  I  can  judge  from 
a  hasty  glance  over  the  field.the  chancee  are  better  for  me  than 
they  were  last  time,  but  I  don't  think  I  shall  win— the  registra- 
tion being  the  same  as  it  was  last  winter.  I  wonder  if  you 
understand  this  dry  poUtico-technical  stuff.' 

'  I  must  write  you,  if  only  to  soothe  my  mind  after  hours  of 
political  racket.  Great  pubUo  meeting  last  night  and  the 
nomination — now  a  mere  form — took  place  to-day.  I  am 
surrounded  by  people  talking  and  asking  questions— deluged 
by  telegrams — inundated  with  floods  of  detail.  ...  I  would 
write  to  you  ever  i.o  folly  if  I  only  had  time.  ...  I  am 
cheered  by  your  sympathy.  We  had  a  great  open-air  meeting 
last  night  with  a  very  shaky  platform,  which  however  did  not 
collapse,  as,  at  one  time,  I  firmly  believed  it  would.' 

'  We  are  fighting  our  battle  here  very  steadily,  but  I  don't 
believe  we  can  win.  We  don't  admit  this  publicly  but  those 
of  us  who  know,  are  prepared  for  defeat.  One  of  our  meetings 
had  to  be  put  off  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  a  very  popular 
young  physician — an  ardent  Nationalist  and  supporter  of 
mine.  He  died  just  before  the  hour  fixed  for  the  meeting, 
and  we  decided  not  to  go  on.  I  spoke  a  few  words  in  tribute 
to  the  young  man,  and  the  meeting  dispersed  in  silence.  It 
was  melancholy.  We  shall  not  have  the  result  of  the  poll 
announced  till  Tuesday  at  one.  I  will  telegraph  you  at 
once. 

"That  evening  I  mean  to  go  south  towards  Longford, 
taking  Enniskillen  by  the  way,  where  I  have  promised  to 
attend  a  meeting  and  a  demonstration.  I  am  weary  of  the 
meetings,  the  speeches,  the  crowds— shuddering  at  the 
prospect  of  other  meetings,  other  speeches,  other  crowds.' 

'  The  eventful  day  has  come  and  the  voting  is  going  on 
steadily.  So  far  the  town  is  perfectly  quiet,  though  there  is 
intense  earnestness  on  both  udes.  I  don't  believe  there  is  any 
danger  of  disturbance  till  after  the  declaration  of  the  poll : 
even  then  I  don't  fear  anything  serious.  .  .  . 

'  I  have  people  in  upon  me  every  moment — local  leaders, 
lawyers,    priests,    officials,    voters,    interviewers,    loungers, 
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mere  talker,  and  1  know  not  what  eb«^-»nd  the  pink  snow 
indeed  passed  my  expectationa.  We  have  reduced  the  Ora^e  ^^^ 

win  the  seat.    Anyhow,  we  have  done  welh 

'I  had  not  time  to  write  or  even  to  send  a  «»^f»™  ^^J^ 

yesterday.    We  had  several  ^^^'^  ■""^.^'T'^^^''^  Jjjy  «• 

ST^cnic  on  Lough  Erne,  which  only  ended  at  mght-fall.  •«, 

"°-?rJuf?  :^i:  ^:*ltw  lines  to  tell  you^^w  much  I  ,..  ., 
sympathise  with  you  about  Sir  R—  A— " »  ^e**''-    ^«^ 
d«ply  for  Lady  A.  because  you  feel  so  much  lor  h«     I  toow 
how  Uttle  youVill  enjoy  any  manner  of  gaiety,  yet  I  sureoss 
you  will  have  to  go  through  with  your  I^^-™'*'.™!^^ 

k^ms  as  if  I  ought  not  to  talk  of  work All  human  hopes 

:rfatol  and  struggles  sxe  so  terribly  rebuked  by  such  an 
event.' 

From  London  again: 

« I  fear  I  shaU  not  be  able  to  see  you  before  to-morrow  for  A,»  •«. 
I  have  my  American  letter  to  do,  and  it  can't  be  done  early 
as  Ca^he^of  some  news.  Ihadadayofwhatthe  American. 

wotlTLl "  tearing  round."  I  had  to  see  Dr.  Eoose  and  wa. 
tea  long  time  with  him.  And  then  I  had  to  go  and  say 
wod-by^to  Mrs.  Jeune  who  is  leaving  town  or  Scotland  on 
tS»X  and  whom  I  shall  not  see  again  for  s«  months. 
Th^M  Tgroup  of  people  there,  but  she  spoke  very  mce  y 
Ifl  wrgoinr«nd  I  felt  touched.  To  L«iy  Dorothy  N.^ 
"  J"o^-bye  on  Sunday.  These  two  J°»»  ^J^^'^^^^ 
during  aU  the  fiercest  time  of  coercion  and  obstruction  when 
o«  pa^  were  hated  in  London.  Their  faces,  "Johnson 
Td  of  Thrale,  were  never  turned  to  me  but  m  kmdness.  .  .  . 
Mr    McCarthy's  lecturing  tour  in   America   and  the 

capacity  of  his  voice  to  fill  the  large  halls  in  which  he  was 

expected  to  speak,  became  a  matter  of  oonsideraUon,  and 

he  decided  to  consult  a  famous  voice-producer. 

'T  went  to  see  my  German  dooutionist,  Emil  Benoke. 

He  Uv^i^  W«t  Kenstogton-a  long  way  oii-and  I  spent  an 
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hour  with  him  :  an  hour  of  preparatory  conaultation.  I  am 
to  go  to  hmi  four  days  in  each  week  for  the  three  weeks 
following  next  Tuesday  and  he  promises  to  do  great  things 
with  my  voice  and  articulation.  Apparently  I  have  muddled 
away  my  power  of  elocution  by  not  paying  attention  to  it. 
But  he  thinks  tills  can  be  put  right.  And  he  says  1  have 
quite  remarkable  breathing  strength,  which  is  a  good  thing, 
as  it  will  be  very  important  for  me  to  know  how  to  get  the 
most  out  of  my  voice  with  the  least  effort.' 

'.  .  .jEave  just  finished  ten  pages  of  "The  Ladies  Gallery." 
I  will  send  you  to-morrow  my  general  ideas  about  our  plot 
which  I  should  like  to  have  clearly  defined.  I  wonder  if  we 
might  go  and  see  some  East  End  Music  Hall  soon  ?  I  want  a 
description  of  one  for  the  book.  I  shall  have  to  go  alone  if 
you  cannot  come  witu  me,  but  of  course  it  would  be  ever  so 
much  better  if  we  could  all  go  together.  When  the  House 
meets,  you  and  Campbell  must  come  and  dine ;  for  there  are 
several  points  1  want  you  to  notice,  with  which  1  am  probably 
too  familiar  to  make  the  most  of  them.' 

There  was  some  fear  expressed  just  then,  on  the  61ad- 
stonian  side,  that  the  Tories,  in  office,  might  bring  in  a  bill 
for  some  form  of  local  government  in  Ireland  and  so  fore- 
stall Mr.  Gladstone's  larger  intentions.  Justin  McCarthy 
disclaims  the  idea : 

' .  .  .  Herbert  Gladstone  need  not  have  the  slightest  fear 
that  Pamell  will  accept  any  mere  crumbs  of  Local  Government 
from  the  Tories.  .  .  The  meeting  of  the  Irish  Party  is  going 
on  in  Dublin  to-day.  I  did  not  go,  partly  because  I  am  very 
busily  engaged,  and  partly  too  because  it  is  not  at  a  large 
meeting  of  the  whole  party  that  the  real  and  final  policy  is 
ever  shaped  and  proclaimed.' 

'  If  I  do  not  hear  from  you  to  the  contrary,  I  shall  go  to 
see  you  at  luncheon.  I  have  many  things  to  talk  about. 
That  meeting  came  off  to-day.  There  is  a  dinner  to-night  of 
the  members  of  Gladstone's  late  Cabinet,  a  dinner  to  talk 
over  policy  and  plans  for  the  Session,  and  Gladstone  was 
particularly  anxious  that  Morley  should  come  to  the  dinner 
in  a  condition  to  explain  to  him  personally — not  necessarily, 
as  Morley  put  it  to  me,  to  be  communicated  to  all  the  members 
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of  his  late  Cabinet  In  detaU— the  precise  views  of  Pamell  as 
to  the  course  which  ought  to  be  taken  in  the  immediate  future 
in  Parliament. 

'  Pamell  came  a  little  later  :  drove  straight  from  Euston. 
He  was  got  up  in  regular  moor  costume — Irish,  that  is  to  say 
—in  light  tweeds  and  looked  very  much  better  in  health  than 
when  I  saw  him  last,  very  strong  and  very  handsome.  .  .  . 
Pamell  had  been  away  in  Wicklow,  shootmg.  There  was 
some  delay  in  communicating  with  him  because  he  was  at  a 
shooting  box  in  the  mountains  a  considerable  distance  from 
his  own  house.  By  the  way,  "  The  Meeting  of  the  Waters  " 
is  on  his  property. 

'  There  was  a  conference,  of  which  I  will  give  you  as  much 
detail  as  you  care  for  to-morrow,  but  the  effect  of  which  is 
that  we  are  to  take  an  attitude  of  studied  moderation.' 

In  regard  to  our  future '  Book  of  Memories  '  Mr.  McCarthy 
dictated  the  following  notes,  which  I  took  down  on  my 
typewriter : 

'  The  interview  >  was  fixed  for  a  quarter  past  six  because  Aaij.  18. 
Pamell  was  coming  from  Ireland  that  morning  by  the  train 
which  leaves  Dublin  at  six  forty  and  he  could  not  be  at 
Euston  before  6.46  (in  the  aftemoon) :  and  he  was  going  to 
drive  straight  to  my  place.  Morley  on  the  other  hand  was 
to  dine  with  the  members  of  the  late  Cabinet  at  8  o'clock, 
and  Gladstone  particuhurly  wished  him  to  be  in  a  position 
when  he  came  to  dinner  to  tell  him— Gladstone— what 
Pamell's  views  were  as  to  the  general  policy  to  be  adopted 
in  this  coming  Session.    PameU  had  been  away  in  Wicklow, 

shooting.  J  T  V  J 

'  Morley  came  first — a  little  after  six,  and  he  and  1  Had 
a  long  talk  about  literature,  collaboration,  newspapers,  poli- 
ticians and  politics.  With  regard  to  Ireland  he  was  rather 
despondent.  He  was  convinced  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
prevent  outrages  from  occurring  in  the  winter.  He  explained 
it  this  way.  Prices  of  every  produce  had  fallen  so  much  that 
in  many  places  it  was  absolutely  impossible  for  the  farmers 
to  pay  the  rent.  Landlords,  on  the  other  hand,  were  eaasper- 
ated  now  and  were  furthermore  convinced  that  with  the 

'  Lord  Morley  mentioni  this  intorriew  in  hia  Life  o/  CMtlme. 
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Tories  in  power  they  could  do  whatever  they  liked.  So  he 
eaid  there  would  be  wholesale  evictions.  I  was  able  to  confirm 
this  view  from  my  own  personal  knowledge,  for  I  had  just 
received  letters  from  the  Longford  Board  of  Guardians, 
telling  me  that  in  one  district  about  fifty  families  were  to  be 
evicted.  Morley  said  that  in  such  a  condition  of  things  no 
power  on  earth  could  prevent  outrages.  He  said  they  would 
be  directed  in  two  ways — against  the  Landlords  and  the 
Landlords*  agents  and  also  against  men  who  took  farms  from 
which  others  had  been  evicted.  In  all  this,  of  course,  I  entirely 
agreed  and  we  also  agreed  about  the  real  nature  of  moonlight- 
ing in  Kerry.  Moonlighting  in  Kerry  and  part  of  Clare  we 
both  agreed  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  regular  land  agitation. 
It  was  simply  cattle-lifting  carried  on  in  the  regular  system, 
like  that  of  the  Highland  catsrans,  imi  the  forcible  carrying 
off  of  weapons  is  done  to  enable  the  cattle-lifting  to  be 
accomplished. 

'  The  moonlighters  of  Keny  care  no  more  for  the  Land 
League  or  Home  Rule  or  the  political  agitation  than  they  did 
about  the  Eastern  question  and  were  about  as  amenable  to 
the  authority  of  Pamell  as  they  were  to  the  authority  of 
Bismarck.  But  there  could  be  no  doubt  that,  in  many  places, 
tLo  poorer  of  the  population  connived  at  their  doin^  when 
they  were  brought  into  antagonism  with  the  police.  Under  all 
the  conditions,  Morley  was  of  opinion  that  the  Conservative 
Government  would  get  a  good  excuse  during  the  winter  for 
introducing  a  coercion  bill  next  session.  He  put  it  to  me  as 
one  possible  course  of  action  which  he  did  not  recommend 
but  suggested  to  me  for  consideration,  whether  it  would  not 
be  well  to  resist  coercion  so  determinedly  as  to  render  it 
necessary  for  the  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  expel 
the  Irish  membeiB  from  the  House  a;  'together  and  thus  to  leave 
Ireland  unrepresented  in  Parhament.  Then,  he  said,  let 
England  be  put  to  the  public  scandal  of  having  to  govern 
Ireland  like  a  Crown  colony. 

'  "  You  remember,"  he  said,  "  that  Pamell  himself  had 
often  declared  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  stand  the  strain 
of  the  pieeent  condition  much  longer,  and  that  he  would 
rathar  see  Ireland  governed  as  a  Crown  colony  than  juggled 
i^ith.  as  she  is  at  present,  by  a  representation  at  Westminster 
which  leaves  her  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  any  majority." 
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•I  oould  not  at  aU  agree  with  Morley'B  views  on  tta. 
aubiect.    I  told  him  I  took  a  much  more  hopeful  view  of  the 
future  and  of  the  action  of  the  Conservatives  than  he  did, 
and  that  my  conviction  wa.  that  after  the  mtwvJ  of  th» 
winter,  and  when  Lord  Salisbury's  vehement  declarations 
against  Home  Rule  had  been  forgotten,  the  Tonw  would  set 
to  work  to  dish  the  Liberals  by  bringing  in  a  Home  BiUe 
scheme  of  their  own.    I  reminded  him  that  dapite  aU  the 
denials  in  the  newspapers,  Lord  SaUsbury  had  been  brought 
Sear  to  this  aheady.    He  said  that  he  knew  this  quite  weU 
and  admitted  that  there  might  be  something  m  "?'"«'«« 
in  regard  to  the  Tone.,  for  ho  dwelt  on  the  fact  that  Lord 
Randolph  had  only  declared  against  "  repeal,    and  he  said 
•'  we  aU  declare  against  repeal,  and  we  put  whatever  meaning 
we  like  on  the  declaration."  i,  t  ,.  j  u  »»  . 

'  About  this  time,  PameU  came,  and  I  thought  I  had  better 
leave  these  two  alone  for  a  time  at  all  events,  so  I  sajd  I  had 
some  work  to  finish.  Pamell  said  "  I  hope  you  are  not  leavrag 
the  house  for  I  shaU  want  to  talk  to  you,"  and  I  said  no,  that 
I  should  come  back  very  soon.  I  went  out  of  the  room  and 
wrote  something  for  a  while.  I  thought  it  probable  that 
Gladstone  would  be  better  pleased  to  hear  that  some  of  the 
talk  between  Pamell  and  Morley  was  absolutely  m  pnvate. 
When  I  came  back  I  asked  if  they  had  come  to  an  under- 
8t^,  and  Morley  said  "Yes,  PameU  will  teU  you  aU 

*  "ihen  PameU  told  me  that  his  impression  was  that,  with 
reitard  to  the  intereate  of  Ireland,  we  had  better  for  the  present 
fXback  upon  an  attitude  of  great  caution  and  rwerve. 
He  was  for  having  an  amendment  to  the  Address,  bnnpng 
UP  evictions  and  the  Land  Question  generaUy,  as  weU  as  the 
.^endment  about  the  Belfast  riota,  and  he  was  not  for  ™^ 
any  question  of  Home  Rule  at  the  present  moment  I  Mid 
I  had  heard  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  afraid  w^the  Irish 
members-might  be  kx,  easUy  contented  ^'^^  f','°«  7°^" 
of  local  gov^ent  given  us  by  the  Tones,  and  that  J  that 

lere  so,  while  h^Mr.  G did  not  say  that  he  could  blame 

US  for  taking  any  course  we  thought  proper,  he  did  not  see  that 
ZZ>  wodU  in  that  ca«,  be  any  occsmon  for  him  to  «m.m  m 
pubBc  Ufe,  as  his  only  object  now  m  oontomng  in  P«ham»t 
TO  to  ca^  on  the  Home  Rule  straggle  for  us.    I  understood 
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Morley  tacitly  to  aasent  to  this  aa  a  deaoription  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's feelings.  Pamell  said  that  there  was  not  the  slighteat 
chance  of  the  Irish  Party  or  the  Irish  people  ever  accepting 
anything  smaller  in  terms  than  Gladstone's  bill. 

'  Morley  then  went  away  and  1  talked  with  Pamell  for  a 
considerable  time.  The  upshot  of  the  talk  was  that  we  were 
for  the  present  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  Land  Question  and 
leave  to  the  Tories  the  responsibility  of  dealing  with  Home 
Rule  or  omitting  to  deal  with  it.  He  said  that  he  saw  no 
good  that  could  come  from  our  bringing  on  an  amendment  on 
Home  Rule  just  now,  and  thereby  inviting  public  attention 
once  more  to  the  fact  that  a  large  majority  of  the  House 
were  against  us ;  nor  did  he  see  any  good  that  could  be  got 
by  unduly  prolonging  the  present  session.  "  We  shall  have  a 
full  discussion,"  he  said,  of  the  Irish  estimates,  and  shall 
shew  them  that  we  could  keep  them  as  long  as  we  like." 
Xothing  he  thought  was  to  be  gained  by  carrying  on  the 
debate  too  long.  "  As  to  Home  Role,"  he  said,  "  it  must 
come ;  it  is  only  a  question  of  a  very  short  time.  We  can 
afford  to  take  an  attitude  of  reserve  for  the  present." 

*  He  seemed,  as  he  usually  is,  quite  serene  and  well  satisfied 
as  to  the  condition  of  things.  He  looked  the  defeat  straight 
in  the  face  and  was  not  in  the  least  inclined  to  shirk  it.  But 
he  looked  through  it  and  over  it  and  beyond  it  and  seemed  well 
content.' 


Aug.  18, 
■M. 


A  question  had  arisen  as  to  the  legality  of  the  Unionist 
victory  in  Derry.  Mr.  McCarthy's  minority  at  the  poll 
had  been  by  three  votes  only,  and,  later,  oases  of  impersona- 
tion on  the  Unionist  side  were  proved  which,  on  a  petition 
from  Derry,  gave  him  the  seat.  Pending  the  decision 
he  writes : 

'  We  are  to  have  a  meeting  of  our  party  after  the  Queen's 
speech  and  then  a  debate  on  the  Address  will  begin.  I  have 
to  get  the  opinion  of  some  qualified  lawyer  like  Sir  Charles 
Russell  as  to  whether  I  ought  to  take  my  seat  formally  or  not 
while  the  Deny  petition  is  pending — that  is  to  say,  whether, 
if  I  take  my  seat  for  North  Longford  in  the  formal  way,  that 
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f«,t  would  prevent  the  judge,  bom  bemg  •"?  *?  ^  "^ 
Member  for  Derry  il  the  petition  succeed..  -Hie  BP"*"^ 
iTta  a  difficult  point  on  which  I  hod  better  have  a  Uwyer  . 
advice. 

Our  plans  for  getting  on  with  the  aeoond  joint  novd, 
before  embarking  on  our  American  trip,  were  interfered 
with  by  claims  upon  both  sides  during  this  dead  season 
which  we  were  not  able  to  spend,  as  we  had  hoped,  m  qmet 
work  in  London.  . 

My  Uterary  colleague,  harried  by  unexpected  difficulties 
of  arrangement,  writes  in  a  tone  of  dejection  : 

•  Our  August  from  which  we  expected  «>  much  quiet  and 
productive  Uterary  companionship,  wiU  not  turn  outM  we 
ho^  ..  Do  you  think  I  am  in  a  desponding  mood  ?  I 
^^  I  am.  But  I  am  determined  not  to  let  de.p»nto^y 
p,^  me  from  helping  to  get  our  work  done.  I  «fj  »  ^ 
U^a  man  in  erile  who  is  sorely  tempted  to  sit  down  and 
W  bu^w^o  feels  he  must  do  something  if  hi.  heart  would 
S^^aCher.  WeU,  I  don't  mean  to  let  niy  heart  drocp^ 
itm  alo™  in  the  hous^have  been  for  hours.  I  mA 
yinirWhmeandinspiremewithsomefe^htho^WB^ 

I  riiaU  not  write  any  more  of  our  stopr  tonlay.  .  .  _  Odd^ 
eJ^h,  one  of  the  Uttle  «=ene.  I  have  been  tryu«  ^  des«^be 
Lhumorousinita  tone-mildly  comic.   Comic  I   Only  think! 


Again,  in  a  brief  working  interlude : 


•  I  thought  it  likely  you  might  want  the  e""^**!^*  °* 

dewription  at  once What  good  work  we  did  toniay  . 

^Ta^orT  happy.  ...  I  shaU  be  busy  in  various  ways 
to-morrow  and  don't  expect  to  get  a  hne  done.^.  . 

CampbeU  has  just  come  m,  and  I  break  ott  lor  a  Aug. 
moment  or  two.  ...  We  had  a  long  ami  a  ve^  pleasant 
tolk    I  think  CampbeU  U  quite  nght  m  many  of  his  ideas.  ... 
T^  it  is  Ute  and  I  must  bring  this  to  a  close.    Camp^ 
„Lnded  me  that  I  am  to  come  and  see  you   to-morrow 

evening,  ^^^^^j^j^^t^^^e  letters  of  an  uninteresting, 
political  kind.    Men  are  prea«ng  claims  on  me  because  of 


^B^^f^ 


rr^ 


HooMol 
Coaunou 
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dl  very  pro8«o  and  vulgM.  ■  •  •  t  •iih  yon  might  b" 

•  Tim  Healv  ii  coming  to  dme.    no*  i  *""..',   ,~?^,„^__ 

t»kemy»e»t.'  -n.**  wm  »  bright  md  ple«»nt 

•AUttlewordortwo.  .  .  •  ^T^^^to  the  iutwom 

hourto<Uy.    H I  "T  ""^  ^^"^  ^TTl  itouM  employ 
old  metaphor  about  the  oaus  in  the  dewrt.  i  •n*™"'      *■  ' 

Tt  to  ^be  what  my  ,»etiBg,  '^^  ^^^Xr  thing. 

•  My  faith  in  you  give,  me  a  y^    ,IL^  ,  hoMW 

„w^.    And  «.  I  wiih  you  a  good  m^t  Mid  a  hop-ut 

QioniiDig  hour. 


Mlt.S.  CAMI'IIELL  TRAKD 
' H-ihilr,!  I,u  J.  I/.  Ji'tili'ut.  M'mli-r  <'S "ir  iHflitiitr  >,,f  I'tiiuf.rr  h,  H-ifir  Vuli.iier.  |mI< 
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ACBOBB   THE   ATLANTIC 


In  the  autumn  of  1886  my  husband  and  I  made  a  deUghtful 
little  tour  in  the  United  States,'  which  we  had  never  visited, 
voyaging  across  with  Mr.  McCarthy,  and  remaining  as  his 
travelling  companions  during  the  first  three  or  four  weeks 
of  his  lecturing  tour,  after  which  the  parties  divided,  each 
going  a  different  way. 

We  were  at  work  then  on  a  second  novel,  the  success  of 
'  The  Bight  Honourable '  having  justilied  a  fresh  venture. 
This  book  was  begun  as  '  The  Ladies'  Gallery,'  its  chief 
interest  centring  in  the  House  of  Commons  and — it  would 
seem,  ahnost  prophetically,  looking  back  from  the  point  of 
view  of  to-day — ^upon  a  scheme  for  the  aboUtion  oi  the 
House  of  Lords.  But  Mr.  Bentley,  who  was  to  issue  the 
novel— a  staunch  Tory  and  the  Queen's  titular  publisher — 
put  forward  plaintively  bis  fear  of  being  compromised  with 
the  powers  that  were.  This  partly  because  some  of  the 
characters — Tommy  Tressd,  for  instance,  who  was  modelled 
mainly  upon  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Labouchere — ^had,  with 
obvious  alterations,  parallels  in  the  political  personages  of 
the  day.  Partly  also  because  there  was  at  that  time  in 
Loudon  society  a  freakish  revival  of  Jacobite  traditions,  and 


>  In  hiA  Story  of  an  Irishman  Mr.  MoCuthy  towhet  briefly  on  this  trip 
of  oun  with  him. 

■  1 
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■ome  few  of  the  old  CathoUo  (amiliea  poaed  fantaitioally 
u  adbeienti  ol  the  lait  Stuart  prinoeM— the  deioendant, 
through  the  Home  of  Savoy,  of  that  ill-fated  '  Madame," 
Daehen  of  Orleana  and  daughter  of  Charles  I,  -whose 
pretensionB  were  figuratively  embodied  in  our  heroine  of 
'  The  Rebel  Bose.'  For,  in  deference  to  Mr.  Bentley's 
wishes,  the  book  was  brought  out  anonymously  under  that 
title,  while  an  entirely  different,  joint  novel  fulfilled  the  serial 
engagements  of  the  original  '  Ladies'  Gallery,"  under  the 
old  title. 

We  did  not,  however,  finish  this  book,  as  we  had  hoped, 
in  America,  and  Mr.  McCarthy  and  I  found  that  collaboration, 
when  the  Atlantic  rolled  between  fellow-workers,  was  by  no 
means  so  easy  or  so  agreeable  as  it  had  proved  in  the  case 
of  '  The  Bight  Honourable." 

Just  before  we  started  for  America,  it  was  my  good  fortune 
to  be  present— at  first  in  the  gallery,  and  later  on  at  the  table 
itself,  where  we,  onlookers  above,  were  brought  down  like 
good  children  for  dessert— at  a  farewell  dinner  given  to 
Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  by  his  colleagues  of  the  Irish  Party. 

Mr.  Pamell  presided,  and  the  occasion  is  memorable  to 
me,  being  the  first  time  that  I  met  '  the  Uncrowned  King," 
in  what  might  be  termed  private  liffr— for  the  dinner  was  as 
much  a  meeting  of  friends  as  a  poUtioal '  send-ofi."  Though 
much  sought  after,  Mr.  Pamell  rarely  or  never  went  into 
London  society.  I  had  often  seen  him  at  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  not  before  at  such  close  quarters  as  to-night. 

It  happened  that  I  was  placed  next  him  during  the  short 
further  time  the  guests  remained  at  table,  and  can  therefore 
give  personal  testimony  to  the  charm  of  his  manner  and  to 
his  winning  qualities  as  host.  The  pale,  refined  face,  with 
soft  beard  and  moustache  and  particularly  full,  expressive 
eyes,  which  in  the  House  of  Commons  had  seemed  to  me 
almost  saturnine,  was  now  Ughted  by  a  kindly  smile,  and  his 
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great  oonoem  seemed  to  be  that  everyoDS  ahonld  feel  happy 
and  at  ease.  His  soartesy  straok  me  as  being  of  the  old 
sohool— it  was  BO  very  polished ;  and  his  soft  voice  and 
aristooratio  Ixsring  were  as  far  removed  as  it  is  possible 
to  imagine  from  the  popular  idea  of  the  Irish  agitator. 

America  was  quite  a  new  experience  to  me,  for  tho":,'h 
I  had  been  bom  in  the  Southern  hemisphere  and  the  F.ici.'io 
was  familiar  enough,  I  had  not  yet  crossed  the  A';  !■•'■. 
It  was  rather  a  rough  passage,  I  remember,  but  thf  il  r.^'  ol 
u»— Mr.  McCarthy,  my  husband  and  myself— w.v  i.ool 
sailors,  and  when  not  eating  or  sleeping,  we  lived  on  i  ■••k. 
Mr.  McCarthy  delighted  in  the  great  grey-gre.  n  billows  ot 
the  Atlantic.  His  love  for  the  sea  was  a  passion.  He  rsed 
often  to  tell  me  of  how  in  his  boyhood  he  had  got  to  look 
upon  that  grey  water  as  almost  his  native  element,  ar.f  hv 
would  shake  his  head  reproachfully  when  I  vaunted  tlie 
superiority  of  the  blue  southern  ocean,  which  I  knew  better 
than  he. 

Looking  over  our  notebook  of  the  American  voyage,  I 

find  several  passages  of  descriptive  writing  by  his  hand. 

It  was  a  point  of  friendly  dispute  between  ns  that  whereas, 

in  his  own  work,  he  invariably  trusted  to  memory  and 

declared  that  he  needed  no  notes  for  the  backgrounds  of  his 

pictures,  I  maintained  that  description  of  scenery  cannot 

have  the  same  vividness  when  written  from  memory  as  when 

a  sketch  is  taken  on  the  spot.    I  now  feel  that  this  is  merely 

a  question  of  brain-registration,  but,  at  that  time,  I  was 

trying  to  convert  him  to  my  theory,  and  we  would  set  each 

other  exercises— after  the  method  of  Flaubert  and  of  that 

prescribed  by  George  Eliot  in  '  Theophrastus    Such,' — in 

the  art  of  portraying  in  words  exactly  what  our  eyes  beheld. 

It  is  not  BO  easy  as  one  might  imagine,  and  the  painter  with 

his  palette  and  box  of  colours  has  certainly  an  advantage 

over  the  artist  in  words. 
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Mr.  McCarthy  said  it  waa  no  use  his  attempting  to  write 
in  that  way,  and  I  dare  say  he  was  right  and  that  it  was  very 
presumptuous  of  me  to  try  to  impress  upon  him  the  value 
of  notebooks.  Perhaps,  however,  it  may  be  interesting 
to  the  literary  novice  if  I  copy  one  or  two  of  his  bits  from 
our  sketch-book  of  that  voyage. 

'  Two  hours  after  noon,  and  the  steamer  is  making  towards 
the  sun,  which  streams  round  the  bow  of  the  vessel  and  full 
over  the  waves,  giving  them  the  look  of  molten  lead  or 
silver.  Across  the  wide  stretch  of  sea,  where  the  sunlight 
falls,  one  sees  no  hue  of  green  or  blue,  or  even  pale  grey,  but 
only  this  molten— rather  this  melting-lead  and  silver— silver 
in  some  Ughts,  lead  in  others,  but  always  guttering  waves  of 
streaming,  tumbUng  metal  in  fusion.  Then,  outside  the 
Umit  of  that  sun-tipped  surface,  the  familiar  green  and  grey 
and  blue  and  foamy  white.  .  .  . ' 


Sept.  '87. 
Onboard 
the  Bri- 
tannic. 


Again: 

'  On  Deck.— The  sky  soft  blue  with  white  fleecy  clouds- 
dark  blue  overhead,  very  Ught  and  faint  on  the  horizon; 
the  clouds,  soft  masses,  sometimes  like  cotton  wool  some- 
times floating  islets,  with  cones  of  light  like  snow-peaks 
rising  out  of  vapour.  .  .  .  Wind  enough  to  rufSe  the  sea  all 
over.  On  the  far  horizon,  the  Uttle  crests  of  foam  seem  almost 
motionless  and  sometimes  appear  curiously  like  quiet  flocks 
of  sheep  browsing  on  an  autumn  common. 

'  Now,  the  sea  is  steel  colour,  except  for  the  foam,  and  on 
each  wave,  just  near  the  foam-crest,  where  the  sunUght  falls 
upon  it,  a  light  gleam  as  of  transparent  jasper. 

'The  deck  is  crowded  with  passengers  and  covwed,  or 
nearly  so,  with  a  double  row  of  deck-chairs,  in  which  are 
ladies  made  up  Uke  mummies  in  tightest  wrappings  of  rugs, 
shawls  and  all  manner  of  coverings ;  of  some  of  them  one  can 
see  nothing  but  eyes. 

'  Crossing  at  intervals  two  narrow  bridges,  one  reaches  the 
bow  of  the  ship.  There,  best  of  all,  one  gets  an  idea  of  the 
vastness  of  the  sea  and  the  smallness  of  the  great  steamer. 
You  stand  at  the  extreme  end,  where  there  is  only  room  for  two 
or  three  to  stand  ;  you  could  stretch  out  your  hands  and  touch 
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both  bulwarl»-<ind  the  bulwarks  are  low.— And  there  before 
you,  around  you,  is  the  Atlantic.  The  Benaation  is  a«  if 
one  were  afloat  in  some  little  raft  in  mid-ocean. 

'  On  the  saloon  deck,  amid  the  crowding  passengers,  you 
seem  to  be  in  a  floating  city  :  the  ocean  is  not  part  of  your 
thoughts,  does  not  seem  to  absorb  you,  hardly  seems  to  concern 
you.  But,  at  the  bow,  you  are  alone  on  the  ocean— alone 
with  the  ocean.' 

Here  is  the  note  of  a  melodramatic  effect  which  struck 
him  greatly  as  we  were  leaving  the  wharf  at  Liverpool : 

'  Under  the  shelter  of  the  dock-shed,  by  the  side  of  which  Sq*.  'M. 
our  steamer  was  moored,  a  crowd  of  parting  friends  had 
assembled.    They  had  left  the  steamer  at  the  sound  of  the 
warning-bell.    Then  the  vessel  warped  round  about  to  steal 
out  of  the  dock.    Suddenly,  the  great  gate  of  the  shed  was  shut 
to  and  the  sad  faces,  the  forced  smUes,  the  saluting  hands,  the 
waving  handkerchiefs  were  all  blotted  out  for  us  on  board. 
One  could  not  help  thinking,  amid  the  emotions  of  leavmg  for 
a  new  world,  that  there  was  surely  a  good  suggestion  for  a 
sensational  scene  at  the  end,  say,  of  the  first  act  of  a  melo- 
drama.   Suppose,  for  example,  some  young  lover  havmg 
suddenly  the  knowledge  that  danger  threatens  his  sweetheait 
who  is  on  board  the  steamboat.    No  one  can  say  what  hated 
rivalry  may  not  be  equal  to  in  the  way  of  dynamite  and  clock- 
work.    He  struggles  through  the  crowd  of  friends  determmed 
to  leap  on  board  and  give  warning  to  everyone  of  the  impend- 
ing catastrophe ;   and  just  as  he  has  fought  his  way  to  the 
boat  and  U  preparing  to  take  his  leap,  the  great  gate  closes 
upon  him  and  cuts  him  off,  and  the  vessel  with  her  fated  freight 
steams  out  of  the  dook.-Ah,  well !  The  herome  will  be  saved 
somehow.    It  may  be  on  a  raft  or  itmay  be  on  a  desert 
island— but  she  will  be  saved  somehow.' 

And  here  is  a  Uttle  study  of  a  waiter,  who  was  a  source  of 
amusement  to  us  all : 

'  When  we  asked  what  sort  of  things  there  were  for  break- 
fast the  waiter  put  out  his  palms  in  a  deprecating,  contemp- 
tuous manner.  ..."  Oh,  the  reguhir  sort  of  thing,  su:— 
chops,  steaks,  'am  and  heggs— nothing  that  ym  would  care 
about." ' 
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In  words  and  bearing  the  waiter  oonveyed,  nnmistak- 
ably,  two  tbingg — his  reapeot  and  admiration  for  the  distin- 
goished  passenger  for  whom  nothing  was  good  enough,  and 
his  ntter  contempt  for  the  inadequate  arrangements  for  that 
distinguished  passenger's  comfort.  If  he  refused  soap  at 
dinner,  the  steward  behind  would  mutter  audibly  in  a  tone 
of  melancholy  conviction : 

'  "  No,  no,  sir.  I  knew  you  wouldn't  oare  about  that " ; 
and  whatever  dish  was  onlered,  he  remarked  invariably : 
"  Well,  yes,  sir.  I  don't  see  that  you  can  do  anything  better — 
in  the  ciroumstancee." ' 

Once  we  ordered  cigars,  and  the  steward  promptly 
questioned : 

' "  Haven't  you  got  any  cigars  of  your  own,  sir  ?  " 
'  "  TSo,  are  there  none  on  board  ?  "  was  the  rejoinder. 
'  "  Well,  yea,  sir — what  they  eaU  cigars.     You  won't  like 
them." ' 

Going  back  on  our  arrival  in  America  and  the  first  great 
week  or  so  in  New  York,  I  have  one  definite  and  abiding 
impression — ^that  of  interviewers.  From  the  time  we  beheld 
the  long,  low  shores  of  Manhattan  Island,  pressmen  swarmed 
from  tugs  and  boats  and  around  the  hapless  politician,  who 
met  them  all  with  his  usual  composed  and  gentle  courtesy. 
The  New  York  Hendd,  in  the  shape  of  a  suave,  dapper, 
iron-grey  gentleman  whom  we  all  got  to  know  very  well 
indeed  during  our  stay,  guessed — I  found  that  people  did 
then,  in  America,  sometimes  '  guess ' — Mr.  McCarthy  would 
be  surprised  at  the  reception  prepared  for  him,  and,  producing 
a  notebook,  requested  permission  to  ask  him  a  few  questions. 
The  New  York  Herald  won  the  reporters'  race.  Other 
representatives  of,  apparently,  all  the  New  York  papers  ran 
him  close.  My  husband  and  I  watched  the  proceedings  with 
amusement,  coming  in  now  and  then  for  some  passing 
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attention  as  insignificant  companions  of  the  Patriot.  The 
New  York  Herald  guessed  that  we  also  would  be  surprised— 
and  we  were. 

Steam-tenders  and  boats  drew  up  alongside  like  a  fleet  of 
catamarans  at  Aden.  A  fat  CathoUo  priest  clambered  up  the 
gangway  followed  by  a  line  of  black-coated  gentlemen,  the 
foremost  of  whom  flourished  an  address,  immediately  on 
them,  came  another  deputation  led  by  a  lean  man,  fair,  of 
military  aspect  with  an  eagle  nose,  fiery  eyes,  and  a  stubbly 
chin. 

'  That's  Colonel  F ,'  explained  my  friendly  reporter. 

'  He's  the  man  that's  managed  it  all.  He's  a  very  distin- 
guished man  is  Colonel  P .   He's  head  of  this  deputation.' 

The  deputation— it  seemed  to  me  that  there  inust  be 
several  deputations,  so  numerous  were  the  addresses  flying 
round— had,  to  a  man,  the  keen,  alert  expression  of  subdued 
enthusiasm,  the  distinctly  American  '  all  there '  look  tem- 
pered by  Irish  emotionalism,  and  the  inevitable  seedy  black 
f  rook  coat  and  pot  hat  which  a  gradually  increasing  experience 
taught  me  to  associate  with  the  'local  man,'  whether  in 
Great  Britain  or  elsewhere.    It  did  things  in  style,  that  de- 
putation. It  brought  Mr.  McCarthy  the  offer  of  a  magnificent 
suite  of  rooms,  of  carriages,  banquets,  and  an  official  permit 
to  pass  the  Customs  without  having  his  luggage  examined. 
'  The  Irish  Party  gets  a  deal  of  sympathy  over  here,' 
observed   the   reporter.    'It   has   the   sympathy   of   the 
Bepublic.    Now  that  the  Democrats  are  in,  the  sympathy 
has  great  significance.   Why,  these  are  oompUments,  you  may 
say  from  the  United  States  Government  to  Mr.  McCarthy  '— 
and  he  indicated  certain    other    documentary  marks    of 
appreciation  which  the  deputation  was  exhibiting  to  our 
distinguished  friend.    'It  was  the  Government  that  let 

Colonel  P have  the  steamer  to  meet  Mr.  McCarthy.' 

•We've  been  expecting  you  all  day,  Mr.  McCarthy,' 
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cried  the  Colonel.  '  It  was  aaid  that  the  Britannic  was  to 
be  in  at  one  o'clock,  and  we  had  the  steam-tug  ready. 
Then  it  was  telegraphed  she  wouldn't  be  here  to-night,  and 
so  we  went  back  again.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  the  uncertainty, 
there'd  have  been  a  lot  more  of  us.' 

I  thought  that  perhaps  it  was  as  well  there  weren't  any 
more  of  them.  The  gentlemen  of  the  Press  gathered  round 
Mr.  McCarthy  as  a  hive  of  bees  surrounds  its  queen.  Under 
the  mistaken  impression  that  he  might  dispose  of  the 
reporters  at  one  stroke,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  conducted 
to  the  saloon  and  there  interviewed  by  all  collectively. 
Vain  hope.  The  deputation  knew  it,  and  came  to  the  rescue, 
and  at  last  Mr.  McCarthy,  my  husband  and  myself  were 
put   into   a   carriage :     '  Hoffinan   House.    Four   dollars. 

All  paid,'  cried  Colonel  F ,  and  wo  rattled  off,  over  and 

beneath  and  among  the  network  of  iron  rails  and  wires,  up 
through  the  city  of  New  York. 

A  fresh  body  of  newspaper  men  was  at  the  hotel.  One 
very  important  journal  was  already  in  possession  of  the 
sitting-room.  '  Sitting-room  '  is  too  humble  a  designation 
for  the  gorgeous  apartment  presented  by  the  deputation. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  that  one  journal  had  gathered 
to  itself  half  a  dozen  other  journals  ;  and  when  that  seven 
departed,  there  came  other  and  still  other  sevens.  Mr. 
McCarthy's  voice  grew  faint,  but  the  interviewers  lingered 
on.  Wo  were  starving,  but  the  interviewers  had  apparently 
determined  that  while  there  was  any  '  copy  '  to  be  got,  the 
hero  of  the  occasion  should  not  eat  nor  sleep  until  he  had 
provided  it.  They  penetrated  to  the  dining-room  and  punc- 
tuated with  questions  the  moutbfuls  of  food  he  was  able  to 
snatch.  The  last  of  them,  for  that  day,  announced  himself 
at  11.80  P.M.  The  first  of  them  on  the  next  day  was,  I 
heard,  waiting  at  the  door  of  Mr.  McCarthy's  bedroom  for 
the  great  man  to  awake. 
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For  aeveral  days  the  pre«rai«i  wre  .i  besM^Jng  amy. 
Then  the  afflailmg  iorees  dwindled  to Twoor three '  gpeoiaUy 
detailed '  r^«t«B  ^o  pwi  morning  ami  wening  oaUs  as 
a  doctor  do«  to  patients  m  i  oitieal  eondition.  Oatside, 
however,  the  interviewwis  loiied  in  usexpeeted  ■««  and 
comers  like  beairts  of  prey  w»itmK  to  pounce.  We  never 
went  anywhere  with  our  fri««i— to  bookstall,  pMt-offioe, 
in  the  devated  railway  or  the  tram-oars— that  ttare  did 
not  step  forward  a  person  with  a  notebook  and  the  modest 
request  that  Mr.  McCarthy  would  oblige  him  with  thirty 
seconds'  worth  of  information  oonoeriiing  his  views  and  hia 

plans. 

And  then  there  was  the  stream,  which  never  stopped,  ot 
callers  that  were  not  interviewers,  teohnicafly  speaking,  and 
who,  while  we  sat  looking  on  in  the  gorgeous  sitting-room, 
afforded  my  husband  and  me  much  interest  and  amusement 
—American  poUtioians,  Irish  Home  Eulers,  leeture  agents, 
poUtioal  economists,  noveUsts,  poets,  essayists,  actors,  monied 
folk,  impoverUhed  folk,  fashionable  folk,  literary  and 
artistic  folk— aU  with  axes  of  their  own  to  grind— male  and 
female  cranks,  chUd  prodigies,  enthusiastic  young  women- 
there  was  no  end  of  them.  Truly,  a  revelation  of  what  it  is 
to  be  a  popular  public  visitor  in  America. 

■  Well,  Mr.  McCarthy,  air,  I  congratulnte  you,  Yov've 
had  a  send-off  and  no  mistake,'  remarked  the  doyen  of  the 
Press  people— he  who  had  won  the  race  to  the  sf«»mer. 
'  There's  only  two  things  in  America,'  he  went  on—'  i<ma*t 
and  notoriety,  and  it  you  don't  turn  aU  this  into  doUars, 
why  your  head  is  not  set  on  square.' 

He  turned  to  me.  '  I  guessed  you'd  be  surprised.  WeU, 
I  guess  I'm  surprised.  If  we  pressmen  go  on  at  this  cumu- 
lative rate,  the  locusts  of  Egypt  wiU  be  nothing  in  comparison 
with  them  by  the  time  you  reach  Boston.' 

The  great  night  came  when  Mr.  McCarthy  was  to  give 
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Mi  first  leetare  in  the  Academy  of  Moaic  in  Nev  York.  My 
husband  and  I  were  very  nervous  lest  his  voice  should  not 
fill  the  immense  place,  and  I  wondered  how  he  himself  could 
face  the  ordeal  so  composedly,  knowing  that  the  inter- 
viewers had  given  him  no  time  that  day  for  rest  and  prepara- 
tion. That  evening  we  all  dined  together  at  the  pubUo 
restaurant,  and  set  off  together,  a'c<  even  then  he  had  not  a 
quarter  of  an  hour's  solitude  in  which  to  collect  his  thoughts, 
but  laughed  and  chatted  with  us  after  his  usual  fashion. 
Our  fears  deepened  when  that  modest  figure,  almost  undis- 
tinguished but  for  the  fine  head,  stood  alone  on  the  platform 
and  faced  the  vast  assemblage  gathered  to  hear  him.  It 
seemed  impossible  that  his  voice  could  carry  to  the  limits 
of  that  immense  and  closely  packed  place.  I  had  heard 
Mr.  McCarthy  spekk  in  the  House  of  Commons,  I  had  heard 
him  make  one  of  his  felicitous  after-dinner  speeches,  I  had 
heard  him  lecture  in  a  big  Enghsh  hall — but  never  to  such 
an  enormous  crowd  as  this. 

I  need  not  have  feared,  however.  After  the  opening 
sentence  or  two,  the  orator's  words  rang  out  clearly  and 
impressively,  and  success  was  assured.  He  gripped  his 
hearers,  and  when  he  had  finished,  the  ovation  he  received 
was  a  good  augury  for  his  further  mission.  He  himself 
admitted  that  it  had  been  an  ordeal,  but  his  manner  certainly 
did  not  convey  that  impression.  He  never  faltered  for  a 
word,  and  he  pleaded  the  Cause  of  Ireland  with  an  eloquence 
and  pathos  that  seemed  to  bring  conviction  to  the  minds  of 
his  hearers. 

The  charm  of  Mr.  McCarthy's  public  speaking  lay  in  his 
command  of  language  and  the  spontaneity  of  his  utterance. 
He  has  sometimes  said  to  me  that  the  greatest  impediment 
he  had  found  in  his  career  was  his  own  '  fatal  facility.' 
He  wrote  and  spoke  with  so  Uttle  effort  that  there  was  no 
need  for  him  to  take  trouble  in  preparing  his  speeches. 
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While  in  New  York,  my  husband  and  I  went  with  Mr. 
McCarthy  to  stay  for  a  night  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cyrus  Field 
at  their  oountry  house  on  the  Hudson.  The  trouble  whieh 
saddened  Mr.  Field's  later  years  had  not  then  oome  upon 
him,  and  this  visit  stands  out  as  one  of  the  pleasantest 
memoriea  of  our  American  trip.  I  have  a  vivid  reooUcotion 
of  Mr.  Field  and  Mr.  McCarthy  disouug  the  laying  of  the 
first  Atlantic  cable,  as  we  s»t  in  our  host's  library  which 
was  lined  with  water-<olonr  drawings  of  the  famous  Cable 
expedition. 

'  I  don't  oare  about  pictures  of  Madonnas  and  such-like,' 
Mr.  Field  said, '  I  like  my  pictures  to  recall  something  I've 
done.' 

My  husband  asked  him  why  the  cable  had  broken  in  the 
beginning,  and  he  pulled  forth  his  watch  chain  where,  set 
parallel  to  each  other,  were  portions  of  the  two  cables,  the 
first  one  having  been  much  smaller  than  the  second  which 
finally  served  the  purpose. 

He  pointed  out  the  difference  and  explained  why  the 
second  and  stronger  one  had  been  more  successful. 

'  When  people  ask  me  that  question,'  he  said,  '  I  always 
show  them  these  :  it's  the  best  answer  I  can  give  them.  Yet 
Robert  Stephenson  said  the  thing  was  impossible,'  he  went 
on,  '  and  that  the  weight  of  the  Atlantic  would  crush  the 
cable  to  a  million  fragments.  My  reply  to  that  was,  that  in 
our  dredgings  we  had  brought  up  the  most  minute  and 
delicate  shells  and  they  were  not  crushed  into  a  million 
fragments.' 

Mr.  Cyrus  Field  was  above  all  things  a  business  man,  a 
man  of  action,  yet  there  was  something  positively  dreamy 
and  poetic  in  his  way  of  going  over  his  tale  of  struggle  and 
failure  and  final  conquest,  as  on  that  auttmm  evening  by  the 
glowing  wood  fire,  with  the  twilight  shadows  deepening  in 
the  library,  he  narrated  the  story  of  the  Atlantic  Cable. 
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He  told  oa  of  how  the  cable  was  at  fint  completed  and  de- 
livered mesaagee,  mi  then  guddenly  became  silent,  none  ooold 
■ay  why,  and  bow  nnbelievers  and  enemieg  insisted  that  it 
had  never  spoken  at  all  and  that  the  messages,  purporting 
to  have  thrilled  through  its  wires,  had  simply  been  concoc- 
tions at  the  other  end.  And  of  how  suob  men  refused  to  be 
convinced,  even  though  it  wan  shown  that  the  cable  brought 
news  to  England  which  coul '  ot  have  been  anticipated 
and  which  could  have  beer  '  ':  .gnt  by  no  other  agency 
known  to  man.  He  told  u  '.i  the  successive  snappings  of 
the  new  cable  in  mid-oeeui  and  of  the  expeditions  to  find 
the  severed  strands  down  in  the  deeps  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
bow  the  grappling-iiODB,  feeling  cautiously  along  that  sub- 
marine floor,  touched  at  last  the  missing  cords  and  drew 
them  up  to  the  surface.  This  is  bygone  history,  and  the  old 
methods  seem  almost  archaic  now  that  wiideas  telegraphy 
flashes  its  messages  from  ship  to  ship  at  sea.  But,  at  that 
time,  the  laying  of  the  Atlantic  Cable  was  one  at  man's 
greatest  achievements  in  subduing  to  his  use  the  forces  of 
Nature.  And  then,  toe,  how  must  it  have  been  for  those 
whose  hearts,  fortunes  and  reputations  were  staked  on  the 
working  of  that  cable !  And  the  cable  uxmld  keep  on  snapping 
asunder  in  mid-Atlantio,  and  only  one  season  in  each  year 
allowed  any  chance  of  its  recovery  and  reunion. 

At  New  York  my  husband  and  I  parted  company  with 
Mr.  McCarthy,  who  went  to  Canada,  while  we  did  a  trip  to 
Niagara  and  one  or  two  places  in  the  nearer  West.  We 
joined  him  again  later  at  Boston  and  heard  him  lecture  at 
the  Faneuil  Hall  where  be  had  as  enthusiastic  a  reoeptiB 
as  at  New  York.  In  Boston  he  departed  from  pohtias  a 
little  and  lectured  on  a  hterary  subject  which  to  my  mind 
suited  him  better  than  the  political  one.  Boston  loohad 
charming  in  its  autumn  colouring.  I  fell  in  love  with  the 
Common  and  the  brick  houses  in  their  dress  of  Vixgiaian 
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creeper,  with  Harvard  College  and  Longfellow's  house  and 
the  street  in  which  Emerson  dwelt.  ...  Ah !  Emerson ! 
That  was  one  of  the  chances  of  my  life  miaaed,  for  then, 
Emerson  was  out  of  Boston. 

Beyond  all,  I  fell  in  love  with  the  strange,  romantic,  and 
altogether  deUghtfnl  personaUt/  of  John  Boyle  O'Beilly, 
patriot,  poet,  athlete,  ex-convict,  man  of  social  gifts.  He 
was  our  showman  in  the  drive  round  by  Harvard  College, 
and  the  talk  between  him  and  Mr.  McCarthy,  both  devoted 
Irish  Nationalists,  both  literary  men  of  extreme  culture- 
one  of  the  old  world  and  one  ■.:  the  new— was  most  agreeable 
Ustening.  Mr.  Boyle  O'BeiUy  died,  I  think,  in  1890,  and  a 
word  about  him  here  may  not  come  amiss.  Mr.  McCarthy 
had  for  him  the  deepest  admiration  and  regard,  and  it  was 
he  who  told  me  Boyle  O'Beilly's  curious  history. 

In  his  youth,  O'Eeilly  had  run  away  from  home  and 
enlisted  in  the  Tenth  Hussars ;  and,  when  the  Fenian  insur- 
rection broke  out,  O'Reilly,  who  took  part  in  it,  was  tried 
and  sentenced  to  death.    The  sentence  was,  through  the 
interest  of  his  friends,  commuted  to  transportation  for  Ufe, 
and  the  young  man  was  sent  out  as  a  convict  to  Western 
Aui>tralia.    There  he  contrived  to  make  friends  with  a  tribe 
of  blacks  whom  he  describes  in  his  novel  'Moondyne' 
as  a  much  finer  race  than  any  Australian  blacks  I  myself 
ever  knew ;   and,  in  spite  of  my  persoaal  affection  for  the 
blacks,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  his  gratitude  for  the 
service  they  rendered  him  led  him  to  overrate  their  place  in 
the  scale  of  civiUsation.  Mr.  O'Reilly  and  I  had  some  friendly 
passages  at  arms  on  this  score.    However,  with  the  hdp  of 
the  natives  he  escaped  from  the  convict  gang  and  put  out 
to  sea  in  an  open  boat,  to  be  picked  up  after  many  dangers 
by  an  American  trading  ship.    He  landed  in  Massachusetts, 
penniless,  except  for  a  small  subscription  that  had  been  got 
up  for  him  on  board,  and  gradually  worked  himself  into  a 
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aniqae  poution  in  society  and  litetatnre.  The  editor  of  an 
important  CathoUo  journal,  he  wai  also  the  molt  popular 
man  in  the  sooial  oirelei  of  Boston.  Nevwtheless,  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  ero«  into  Canada,  for  there  he  would 
have  ran  the  risk  of  arrest  as  an  escaped  prisoner. 

I  have  before  me  an  interesting  memento  of  John  Boyle 
O'Beilly  and  of  our  visit  with  my  literary  colleague  to 
Boston.  It  is  a  menu  card  of  a  great  banquet  given  in 
Boston  to  Mr.  McCarthy,  and,  on  the  evening  of  the  banquet, 
Mr.  O'Beilly  sent  it  to  me  at  my  hotel  with  a  pint  bottle 
of  champagne  and  a  basket  of  beautiful  flowers.  A  portrait 
of  Mr.  McCarthy,  printed  in  blue  on  white  satin,  is  fastened 
on  to  the  outside  of  the  card  with  red  ribbon,  and  beneath 
the  portrait  Mr.  O'Beilly  wrote  the  following  httle  note  : 

'  Dtpr  Mn.  Pnud,—We  want  you  to  drink  mik  u»,  100 
Irithmai  of  Boton,  Mr.  Jiutin  UeCarlhy't  heaUk  to-night. 
•  With  great  rajiect, 
•  Very  frvly  yonrt, 
•  John  BoyU  O'Batty.' 
•  Oct.  11.' 
The  memory  of  one  delightful  day  in  Massachusetts 
stands  vividly  out  from  the  American  background.    It  was 
a  day  on  which  Mr.  McCarthy  and  I  made  a  pious  hterary 
pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  Old 
Salem.    We  were  the  guests  of  a  noted  seientist— the  late 
Prcrfeesor  Morse — among  whose  many  claims  to  distinction 
was  the  possession  of  the  largest  and  most  valuable  collection 
of  Japanese  pottery  in  the  world. 

Of  course  we  went  first  ol  all '  o  see  the  collection,  and  the 
Professor  humorously  described  his  quest  after  specimens — 
the  digging  of  twelve-hundred-year-old  pieces  out  of  a 
Japanese  domen,  the  pursuit  of  a  set  of  five  rare  cups :  the 
infinite  pains  and  adventure  with  which  he  secured  examples 
of  each  kind  of  pottery  made  in  each  Japanese  province  since 
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the  b«giimuig  o<  time.  For  him,  erery  pot  had  itt  own 
hiftoiy  and  ita  separate  indiTidoalitjr.  He  pointed  out  the 
exquiiite  grey  of  the  old  Satsoma,  the  marvellooi  glaie  of 
the  aneient  Tokio  ware.  He  talked  with  reverent  eoatagy 
about  the '  feeling '  in  the  quaint  tea-jan. 

And  then  we  were  driven  between  the  rowi  of  red  and 
gold  maples  on  through  the  old-fashioned  streets  to  the  plaoe 
where  the  witohes  had  been  tried ;  and  we  beheld  the  pinoen 
by  which,  aooording  to  tradition,  the  witohes  were  tested. 
And  we  saw  the  old  Custom  House  described  in  the  preboe 
to  '  The  Soarlet  Letter,'  and  also  the  boose  where  Hawthorne 
lived,  and  that  in  which  the  Fesbodys  lived,  and  where 
Nathaniel  wooed  his  wife.  Last  of  all  we  went  to  the  quiet 
by-road  leading  to  the  harbour  edge,  where  stood  the  rusty 
wooden  building  with  its  acutely  peaked  gables — three  of 
them  visible — and  which  is  generally  declared  to  have  been 
the  original  of  Hawthorne's  '  House  of  the  Seven  Oables.' 

No  great  stretch  of  imagination  was  needed  to  make  the 
romance  real  and  living.  There  was  something  distinctly 
Hawthomesqne  in  the  mellow  Oetober  day,  the  dreamy  base 
on  the  water  of  that  lonely  harbour  where  only  a  few  fishing 
boats  wra-e  rocking ;  in  the  neglected  garden  which  looked 
melancholy  and  shadowed  as  if  brooded  over  by  some  evil 
omen,  and  in  the  all-pervading  quietude  of  Salem,  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers'  bourne. 

We  parted  in  Boston,  my  husband  and  I  working  along 
to  Washington,  and  returning  to  England  well  before 
Christmas,  while  Mr.  McCarthy  started  his  further  lectures 
in  Canada. 
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FROM    THE    CABS 

Mb.  McCabthy'b  letters  during  his  American  lecturing 
tour  were  written  chiefly  during  long  jounueys  in  the  railway- 
cars.  When  not  dealing  with  our  collaboration  work — 
disquisitions  of  no  interest  to  the  general  reader — they  are 
mainly  a  record  of  wearisome  travelling  and  of  orations 
delivered  at  provincial  towns  under  the  guidance  of  his 
'  conductor '  from  the  lecturing  bureau — '  the  faithful 
Whittredge '  as  he  styles  him — a  most  courteous,  kindly 
gentleman,  whom  he  always  held  afterwards  in  sincere 
friendship. 

Mr.  McCarthy  writes  from  Canada  in  the  early  part  of 
his  tour : 

'  I  launch  this  into  space  in  the  hope  that  it  may  find  you 
before  many  days.  It  isn't  much  to  send  but  it  will  (ell  you 
that  I  am  at  work  on  our  story.  ...  It  will  be  a  fortnight 
to-morrow  since  I  saw  you  last.  I  have  been  receiving  all 
manner  of  deputations  and  addresses — have  been  staying  at 
private  houses  and  find  that  on  the  whole,  one  is  better  off — - 
as  far  as  work  goes — in  hotels.  But  the  cars  are  the  most  sure 
place  after  all.  .  .  .  We  are  so  far  asunder  here  that  it  takes 
days  to  interchange  a  letter  ;  and  yet  when  you  have  really 
left  America  I  shall  feel  all  lonely.  ...  I  miss  you  much  when 
I  go  anywhere  or  see  anything  concerning  which  notes  ought 
to  be  taken.  You  always  keep  me  up  to  that  kind  of  work 
which  I  am  apt  to  neglect.    I  shall  have  so  many  things  to 
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I  believe  Deny  is  mine  though 


tell  you  of  when  we  meet. 
I  have  liad  no  news  direct. 

'.  .  .  I  have  pleaded  for  a  short  sloep  now  in  order  to 
KoXh'^e/"™'^  ■"'  *"  ^"«  ^  ^°"-     '  -"'  -"d  't1 

inol^L^"^'^  °"  '°  **  """«  way-speeches,  banquets, 
moessan^-oh  incessant  !-calIer8  .  .  .  but  1  ratl^er  lijie  th, 
unending  change  of  place.  **" 

'  ■  .•„  •,  ^  know  my  scraps  of  letters  must  seem  meagre  but 
you  wm  know  under  what  conditions  they  have  to  b3  ten 
I  am  hampered  and  hedged  in  every  way.     I  am  drcadfuUv 

the  rest-eick  of  playmg  the  part  of  great  public  man.' 

The  tale  might  indeed  easily  become  monotonous  ;  and 
again  I  make  free  use  of  the  blue  pencil.  My  literary  col- 
league had  not  time  in  these  days  to  produce  literary  letters. 

-n..'^*  •"'^  "'■'^'"5  ^^''  '^**'y  ^t^eUihes  of  Lower  Canada    On  the 
Ifd,t^rv'"^.""'' ''"''=  the  cars  rush  and  rattle  and  r^k  -" '° 
and  leap  hke  a  ship  m  a  storm.     ■■  Heavy  sea  to-day  sir  "  the  S""**?' 
conductor  humorously  observes  a.  we  sigger  about      W  ^S."'  '' 
^Ue,  how  to  get  our  work  done  ?     I  will  send  you  all  I  have 
from  Quebec  t».morrow.     Write  or  wire  to  me  at  once  whit 
Z  12  "^  f*^\»P,°«'-     I  «haU  go  on  with  CHamX 
rndBdhnrnnA    I  don't  think  even  you-after  all  your  New 

bSt  I  Tin  ^l  ^  *  "'«•"  '"""'y'  ''*™  »^'  »  f<"  »  while, 
but  I  wiU  snatch  every  moment.  Alas  !  nearly  all  my  work 
such  «  It  u,  hM  to  get  done  in  that  sort  of  wa7  7am 
^•usmg  an  offer  from  the  New  York  Herald  received  yesterjly 
to  write  a  series  of  letters  about  the  Irish  in  America-an 
offer  m  many  ways  tempting  but  which  I  have  not  allow^ 
Si^tTtr  r*"""  ^•'°™'  ^'^  whatsoever  time  I  can  to  our 
jomt  work.     I  am  gomg  to  give  the  HeraJd  people  the  real 

•^:7^-  ^n^,"""  .^"  "^^-'''^  necessary^rCLc    o 
The  Ladies  GaUeiy  "  over  aU  other  work  for  the  present.' 

leadirtheoZsv"  IM*"-*™'"  "^  Edward  Blake  the  Toronto, 
leader  of  the  Opposition  m  the  Dominion  parliament,  and  we  N-v.  21, 
had  a  great  dmner-party  last  night ;    and  I  dined  with  the  '*'■ 


'  Ounotera  in  our  joint  novel. 
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Archbishop  to-day  and  I  have  had  interviews  to  no  end  and 
you  know  all  the  sort  of  things.' 

'  I  send  you  some  pages  of  a  scene.  Put  it  m  wherever 
you  think  best.  Touch  it  up  and  brighten  it  aU  you  can. 
You  will  see  the  idea.  ...  I  think  I  shaU  send  you  next, 
TresaeVs  motion  in  the  House.  We  have  had  some  rather  hard 
travel  and  hideously  early  hours  these  few  days  back,  and  the 
Canadian  trains  are  very  slow  and  in  every  way  very  bad. 
This  will  find  you,  I  hope,  safely  settled  in  Talbot  Square. 

'  I  send  you  twelve  pages  of  the  dinner-party  at  Lord 
Saxon's.^  Touch  it  up— and  can  you  put  a  name  to  Lord  S.  s 
father?  Put  in  a  good  deal  of  Jtfori/.  I  hope  I  shaU  soon 
hear  that  you  are  well  over  the  fatigue  of  your  journey  and 
that  you  are  settled  down  to  home  life  and  Uterary  work. 
I  have  nothing  particular  to  t«ll  you  about  myself— the  same 
lectures,  railways,  audiences.  I  am  quite  well  despite  it.  .  .  . 
'  I  am  in  the  Hoffman  Hoose.  I  deUver  an  address  to  the 
Nineteenth  Century  Club  to-night,  and  go  back  to  Philadelphia 
to-morrow.  I  have  delivered  fifty-four  lectures,  not  moluduig 
banquet  speeches,  or  repUes  to  addresses.  I  am  to  deUver  a 
hundred  altogether.  I  perform  my  duty  with  a  mechanical 
heroism  which  amuses  me.  To-day  it  is  streaming  with  ram, 
for  aU  the  world,  hke  a  very  wet  December  day  m  London. 

'  My  address  to  the  Nineteenth  Century  Oub  went  off 
very  well.  There  was  a  great  crowd.  I  talked  with  Mrs. 
Sherwood  afterwards,  and  with  Heron  Allen  and  lots  of  people. 

I  enclose  a  pretty  Uttle  letter  from  Miss  S ,  daughter  of 

Sir  J.  S.,  uncle  of  the  poet  and  member  of  the  House.  You 
will  smile  at  the  cool  way  in  which  she  puts  the  book—"  The 
Right  Honourable  "— aU  down  to  me.  A  young  man  would 
probably  put  it  all  down  to  you.' 

'  I  scratch  o8  a  line  to  send  with  three  letters  for  you  and 
Campbell  which  appeir  to  have  been  waiting  here  since  you 
left  Boston.  I  hope  they  are  not  very  important.  I  also 
send  you  a  letter  from  another  fair  admirer.  She,  too,  as 
you  will  see,  ignores  you  in  the  calmest  manner.  I  am 
rushing  on  to  Portland,  Maine,  iu  a  few  minutes.' 

'  I  enclose  fourteen  sUps.    Vivify  it  all  you  can.    I  have 
seen  Boyle  O'ReiUy  and  catechised  him  about  "  Moondyne 
on  your  behalf.    He  was  deUghted  to  know  that  you  took  so 

'  In  our  noveL 
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much  interest  in  the  book.  He  stands  by  every  tree  and  stone 
of  hia  scenery,  every  word  of  his  natives.  He  says  he  Uved 
Among  those  people  and  with  them  exclusively  for  a  year  and 
a  half  and  knew  them  as  friends.  He  told  me  lots  of  things, 
too  long  to  tell  here.  He  says  Western  Australia  is  a  quite 
different  region  from  the  rest  of  the  continent,  and  of  much 
older  conformation,  and  that  the  natives  are  of  a  different 
order  altogether.  He  spoke  most  warmly  of  you  and  sent 
all  manner  of  kind  regards.  I  lecture  here  to-morrow  on 
"Modem  Fiction,  Real  and  Ideal" — the  first  Uterary  lecture 
yet  and  probably  the  only  one  except  for  a  lecture  here 
and  there  on  the  British  Parliament.  It  is  all  the  "  Cause 
of  Ireland."  ' 

'  I  have  been  thinking  over  your  suggestions  about  the  Adams' 
Conservative  intriguings  (in  our  novel)  and  I  will  try  to  act  on  S"!"^'™ 
your  ideas.     Trexad  shall  be  the  agent  on  both  sides— that  is  ^' 
for  Champion  and  for  the  one  or  two  advanced  Tories  of  the 
Carnarvon  type  who  are  willing  to  consider  some  sort  of  reform 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  ...  I  can  do  this  in  a  very  realistic 
fashion.  .  .  .  We  shall  need  a  new  character — a  sort  of  Car- 
narvon. ...  I  like  your  suggestion  about  the  Protestant  and 
Catholic  antagonism  of  feeling.  ...  I  can  supplement  all 
you  have  done  in  that  part.     But,  as  you  say,  it  is  maddening 
to  think  that  a  delay  of  three  weeks  must  intervene  before  I 
hear  that  you  know  what  I  am  going  to  do.  .  .  . 

'  I  enclose  an  account  of  my  last  night's  lecture,  chiefly 
for  the  sake  of  the  personal  description.  The  report  is  the 
merest  rubbish — sheer  meaningless  nonse.ir  X  also  enclose 
an  interview  which  will  amuse  you. 

'  Madame  Modjeska  is  here.  After  my  i  i  show  was  over 
last  night,  I  went  to  see  some  of  hers.  It  was  a  dreary,  doleful 
pUy  all  climaxes  and  anti-climaxes,  so  that  even  when  the 
hero  and  heroine  lay  dead  we  didn't  feel  quite  sure  that  they 
weren't  going  to  be  aUve  again  and  begin  some  new  tragic 
adventure.  Madame  Modjeska  was  utterly  thrown  away  on 
it.  I  called  on  her  to-day  at  the  Vendome.  I  delivered  a 
discourse  to  the  Round  Table,  a  Uterary  club,  here  the  other 
night.  Colonel  Higginson  (author  of  "  Atlantic  Essays  ") 
presided.  I  give  two  or  three  lectures  in  this  neighbourhood — 
Cambridge,  Concord,  etc. — and  then  begin  working  my  way 
out  westward.  I  shan't  go  very  far  west — not  much  beyond 
Chicago.     I  will  try  to  keep  sending  you  copy  as  regularly 
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Adams' 
House, 
Boston, 
Jan.  2, 
•87, 


as  I  can.    K  you  could  give  me  an  idea  about  something  to 
happen  in  our  East  End  expedition,  it  would  still  reach  me  in 
time ;  I  shall  put  off  dealing  with  that  part  for  the  present.   The 
enclosed  letter  which  I  have  just  received  from  our  old  friend 
the  photographer,  of  the  Kilcoursi  family,  will  emiise  you 
perhaps.    I  mustn't  forget  Moruignor  Valmy  '  and  the  iwrtrait 
of  Mary  Stuart.     Monsignor  wears  a  long  dark  robe  and  a 
square  cap,  a  Roman  collar  and  a  long  gold  chain  with  a  large 
gold  cross  attached.    We  can  verify  this  later  on  and  put  m  a 
Uttle  more  detaU  if  used  be.    The  portrait  of  Mary  Stuart 
you  might  describe  somewhat  in  this  fashion  :  "  It  was  only  a 
head  and  part  of  the  neck.    By  some  odd  chance  the  painter 
had  given  no  touch  of  bust  or  suggestion  of  drapery  ;  one  only 
saw  the  head  and  neck  of  a  woman  in  what  appeared  to  be 
a  recumbent  posture.    The  mind  was  paintully  brought  to 
the  idea  of  a  severed  head ;    it  seemed  a  paintmg  symbohc 
of    Mary's  fate.     It  was  a  beautiful  face  with  something 
boyish  in  its  beauty."    You  can  touch  all  this  up  and  make 
the  face  Uke  Mary   Beaton's.      I  have  been    mterrupted 
I  don't  know  how  often,  my  very  dear  colleague,  in  writing 
this  and  now  the  time  is  pretty  near  at  hand  when  I  shaU 
have  to  start  for  my  lecture  five  miles  off.    Goodnight- 
goodbye.' 

The  New  Year  finds  him  returned  to  Boston,  for  fuith  jr 
leotures  in  that  place. 

'  I  don't  send  you  any  MS.  to-day,  dear  coUeague,  although 
I  have  some  ready— my  reason  that  it  is  Sunday,  and  one 
can't  register  a  letter  here,  and  I  don't  Uke  sending  "  copy 
unregistered.  I  will  send  you  some  in  a  day  or  two— the 
whole  of  the  poUtical  intrigue  business.  You  remember  our 
caUing  on  OUver  Wendell  Hohnes  one  day  here  ?  Yesterday 
I  received  the  enclosed  packet  of  letters,  which  give  their 
own  story.  I  think  you  will  like  to  see  them.  Keep  them 
for  me  untU  I  return— they  might  possibly  serve  as  an  incident 
in  that  "  Book  of  Memories  "  about  which  you  and  I  have 
talked  sometimes.s    I  shaU  accept  his  invitation.    I  «haU 

1  A  cbarsoter  in  our  novel. 

'  I  do  not  seem  to  hrre  these  letters,  -^Mo-n  were  piotobly  cetumed  to 
Mt.  MoCanhy ;  end  oumot  lemambel  wh»t  they  weie  about. 


fh'.ti:   Unlhni-lA-  K-.'-'-f'.  H'-'l 
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be  away  in  the  West  somewhere  at  the  end  of  January.  I 
leave  Boaton  this  evening  and  shall  travel  all  night — to 
Oswego,  and  I  don't  expect  to  see' Boston  again  till  the  end 
of  my  tour — if  even  then.  I  came  in  yesterday  from  Concord 
— Emerson's  Concord — where  I  had  been  lecturing,  I  was 
banqueted  yesterday  by  the  "  Papyrus,"  a  literary  club — and 
afterwards  had  a  reception  at  the  St.  Botolph.  They  were 
all  very  nice  and  kind  to  me.  An  old  acquaintance — B.  K. — 
was  at  both  places.  He  talked  loudly  at  dinner  about  the 
British  aristcKracy,  but  he  marred  the  impressiveness  of  his 
remarks  by  several  times  speaking  of  the  "  Duke  "  of  Salisbury, 
and  having  to  be  mildly  put  right  by  some  Americans.  Then 
he  got  into  a  dispute  about  Frederick  the  Gre^^  with  a 
professor  of  History ;  and  he  would  talk  about  Maria 
Theresa  in  connection  with  "  Sihstria  "  instead  of  Silesia. 
However,  he  made  many  friendly  enquiries  about  you  and 
Campbell,  and  sent  ever  so  many  kind  remembrances  and 
regards. 

'  The  lecturing  has  been  going  on  in  the  old  fashion.  The 
audiences  keep  up  well.  The  subject  is  in  five  cases  out  of  six 
"  The  Cause  of  Ireland."  I  have,  in  sober  earnest,  done  some 
good  for  that  cause  here.  I  have  brought  it  to  the  under- 
standing of  Americans  whom  other  Irishmen  perhaps  could 
not  reach  so  well.    That  is  something.' 

'  On  the  Cars,  Oswego,  N.Y.  to  Norwich  N.Y.,  Jan.  '87. 

'  Thick,  deep,  dazzling  white  snow  and  still  more  dazzling 
sunshine  all  round  us  as  we  sweep  along.  ...  I  send 
you  eighteen  pages.  ...  In  the  part  at  the  end,  do  you 
think  you  ccild  put  in  a  few  vivid  descriptive  lines  about 
the  service  and  the  singing  in  Farm  Street — something 
sympathetic  ?  ' 

'  Here,  I  found  yours  awaiting  me.  I  should  Uke  to  write  Nonrieh, 
you  a  long  letter  but  find  it  hard  to  get  time  to  myself.  We  '"^  '*'• 
travel  every  day  and  I  speak  every  night ;  and  to  write  much 
in  the  cars — indeed  to  write  much  anywhere  with  a  pen,  is, 
to  me,  so  long  accustomed  to  the  typewriter,  rather  a  severe 
physical  labour.  In  the  cars  too,  somebody  is  always  coming 
up  and  talking.' 

'.  .  .  Itisveryweary-g,  the  lonely  monotony  of  this  kind 
of  life — all  the  more  lonely  because  one  is  hardly  ever  alone. 
It  gets  upon  the  nerves  sometimes.' 
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Jan.  13, 
•87. 


'  Union  Depot  Hotel,  Jan  10,  1887. 

'  I  am  writing  thia  at  a  little  wayside  railway  station  while 
ve  wait  for  a  belated  train.  It  ia  now  noon  of  Monday  and 
we  have  been  travelling  since  six  o'clock  Sunday  evening 
with  such  frequent  and  curiously  interpolated  change  of 
trains  as  to  render  sleep  impossible.  The  country  is  swallowed 
up  in  snow — all  landscape  is  gone — and  the  trains  are  all 
knocked  out  of  time.  .  .  .  The  other  night  I  saw  a  lovely 
strange  effect  of  snow  and  moon— I  never  saw  anything  like 
it  before.  .  .  .  Broad  quiet  roads  lined  with  trees,  every 
branch  made  crystal  with  snow — so  far  of  course  all  familiar 
and  commonplace.  But  the  moon  was  soft,  silverj'  and 
summery — not  steely  and  wintery.  The  air  was  absolutely 
still  and  light  feathery  mist  was  filling  the  sky  with  what 
seemed  an  almost  impallable  silver  dust.  For  a  moment 
I  almost  thought  it  was  snowing  in  light  infinitesimal  snow- 
flakes.  But  no,  there  was  no  snow — only  this  silver  mist — 
this  spreading  soft  curtain  of  silver  dust.  It  was  a  summer 
moon  and  a  summer  mist  over  a  winter  landscape.  It  was — 
I  don't  know  how  or  why — unspeakably  touching— went  home 
to  the  spirit  and  to  the  heart.  I  thought  how  you  would 
have  enjoyed  it. 

'  I  have  been  going  along  very  well — addressing  chiefly 
American  audiences  and  therefore  having  no  bands,  banners, 
or  gorgeous  addresses — for  which  I  need  hardly  tell  you  I  was 
not  sorry.  But  I  have  the  attentions  of  the  local  man  all  the 
same.  Thank  Heaven,  he  can't  be  at  this  lonely  wayside 
station  ! ' 

'  I  am  beginning  this  letter  at  the  house  of  the  President 
of  OberUn  College,  Ohio,  where  I  spent  last  night.  I  lectured 
on  the  Cause— and  had  a  fine  audience  and  much  sympathy. 
An  audience  purely  American.  My  host,  who  is  a  clergyman, 
said  family  prayers  this  morning  and  prayed  among  other 
things  for  the  success  of  "  Thy  servant  who  is  now  happily 
here  in  our  midst  and  to  whom  Thou  hast  given  responsibility 
for  the  cause  of  his  country."  I  fe.t  much  touched,  curiously 
humbled  more  than  exalted.  He  is  the  Reverend  Doctor 
Fairchild  with  a  wife,  several  daughters,  a  son-in-law  and  a 
grandchild— a  kindly  simple,  American  family  with  antique 
ascetic  habits  but  fuU  of  good  humour  and  without  a  gleam 
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of  doubt  croMing  their  minda  on  any  iubject  whatever  of  the 
here  or  the  hereafter. 

'  I  go  on  to  Cleveland  this  afternoon— quite  a  great  city 
but  where  I  fear  we  ahall  have  a  scanty  audience  iwing  to  local 
quarrela.  This  is  the  only  thing  which  haa  ■  it  seriously 
affected  our  audiences— the  Irish  are  dissatisBed  ••  I  have  been 
secured  by  an  American  association ;  and  the  American 
associations  are  not  always  strong  enough  to  do  without  the 
Irish.  Then  in  some  places  the  Irishmen  are  rather  extreme 
and  I  do  not  care  to  be  too  much  associated  with  them. 
These  however  are  but  small  troubles  and  of  rare  occurrence. 

'The  weather  saved  us  at  Cleveland,  dear  colleague — 
saved  our  credit  at  least.  There  was  heavy  snow  and  then, 
about  an  hour  before  the  lecture,  there  came  a  tremendous 
downpour  of  rain  which  turned  the  snowy  iitreets  into  rivers, 
and  then  the  rain  began  to  freeze  as  fast  as  it  fell  and  fop*- 
passengers  in  the  streets  began  to  fall  as  fast  as  it  did  !  So 
we  had  an  audience  of  five  hundred  in  a  hall  that  would  well 
hold  five  thousand.  Everyone  said  it  was  the  'veather  and 
thought  it  wonderful  that  I  had  even  five  hundred  on  such  a 
night.  Therefore  history  cannot  teU  whether  the  thing  would 
have  been  a  failure  if  the  night  had  been  fine.  I  think  it 
would  but  I  didn't  feel  called  on  to  say  so.  .  .  .  It  was  all 
a  local  quarrel.  Man,  according  to  Lord  Palmerston,  is  a 
quarrelling  animal.' 

'  I  began  this  in  Akron,  Ohio,  as  you  will  see,  and  I  am  J.n.  '87. 
finishing  it  in  Cleveland  to  which  I  have  got  back  on  my  way 
to  other  places.  I  enclose  you  two  cuttings  from  local  papers 
which  will  amuse  you.  We  had  a  full  house  at  Akron— a  town 
of  not  more  than  2800  people— and  a  very  attentive  audience, 
chiefiy  American.  Just  now  I  have  had  an  interv.'ew  of  more 
than  an  hour  with  a  man  from  Chicbgo  come  to  implore  me 
to  try  to  compose  some  quarrel  between  the  Irish  NationaUsts 
in  Chicago  when  I  got  there.  Bat  I  couldn't  possibly  attempt 
to  arbitrate  in  a  dispute  of  that  kind.  I  couldn't  make  out 
its  rights  and  wrongs  in  the  time  and  vould  have  no  right 
to  interfere  even  if  1  could.  I  only  tell  yc  this  as  an  example 
of  the  sort  of  interruptions  one  often  has  which  one  could 
hardly  avoid. 

'  I  was  so  sorry  to  hear  of  Lord  Iddesleigh's  death.    I  had 
known  him  for  some  years  and  he  was  always  nice  to  me.     Of 
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late  I  had  not  Men  much  of  him.  The  laat  time  I  had  any 
tallc  with  him  I  think  was  at  a  dinner  party  at  Lady  Maid- 
■tone'a  towarda  the  end  of  the  aeaaon.  .  .  .  We  are  aimply 
enveloped  in  monotonous  snow — one  day  very  much  lilce 
another— very  Uttle  sun  of  hte,  only  grey  sky  and  white 
earth.  .  .  .' 

'  I  am  beginning  this  in  Dayton,  a  large  Ohio  town.  I  am 
not  quite  certain  when  and  where  I  shall  finish  it.  This 
afternoon  I  go  on  to  a  town  called  Troy  in  this  state — not 
the  much  bigger  Troy  of  N.Y.  state.  I  have  sailed  past  the 
shores  of  the  Troy  of  Homer's  "  Iliad  "  and  seen  the  mound  of 
Achilles — or  what  bears  that  mime— outlined  against  the  sky. 
And  I  have  been  in  the  Troy  of  New  York  State  where  there 
is  a  hill  that  they  have  actually  named  Mount  Ida !  And  now 
I  am  going  into  this  third  Troy  !  .  .  .  To-morrow  evening 
I  am  threatened  with  a  banquet  in  Cincinnati  and  a  reception 
at  a  literary  club  afterwards.  They  are  making  a  great  fuss 
about  me  in  Cincinnati  but  I  have  had  a  long  immunity  from 
banquets  and  iim  therefore  not  entitled  to  complain.  We  have 
lately  been  g(-ing  through  a  long  monotonous  succession  of 
smaU  towns  v  ith  purely  American  audiences — sedate,  intelli- 
gent, even  appreciative,  but  solemnly  undemonstrative  and 
to  whose  minds  the  idea  of  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  banquet 
other  than  a  church  sociable  has  not  yet  occurred.  .  .  . 

'  Oh  !  the  monotony  of  the  towns,  the  ai'diences,  the 
solemn  visitors,  the  talks  before  and  after  the  lecture — and 
the  snow !  I  have  got  to  hate  the  sight  o'  the  snow.  The 
winter  has  been  for  the  most  part  strangely  sunless  for  America, 
and  we  see  thick,  dull,  grey  skies  and  then  the  snow  covering 
up  and  affecting  all  the  landscape  beneath.  Then  the  accom- 
modation in  these  small  towns  is  wretched  and  the  food  is 
dreadful.  I  am  not  a  grumbler  about  food  now,  am  I Y — 
but  still !  It  is  a  relief  to  get  to  the  big  towns  where  one  gets 
meals  that  he  can  eat.  Now  I  have  relieved  my  mind  by  that 
unheroio  grumble  and  I  shan't  say  any  more.  Here,  in 
Dayton,  I  have  the  prospect  of  several  successive  days  on 
which  I  shall  really  have  a  dinner  ! 

'  I  have  taken  up  this  letter  in  Cincinnati.  This  is  Sunday 
and  I  leave  for  louisville,  Kentucky,  this  afternoon.  A  busy 
day  yesterday,  as  you  will  see  by  the  cutting  I  enclose.  Strange 
change  of  climate  here  I    All  bright  sunshine  yesterday  w'len 
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«e  got  in.  Tch]i>7,  jiut  a  Ltndon  SiincUy— dull,  murky, 
niny.  Besidos  all  the  doings  recorded  in  the  paper,  we  looked 
in,«  the  theatre  where  the  manager  had  aaked  me  to  accept  a 
boi,  but  we  quickly  fled  (or  the  audience  would  insist  on 
cheering  for  me,  until  the  principal  actoi  had  to  atop  in 
the  middle  of  his  performance  and  make  a  little  speech  in 
praise  of  me  assuring  the  audience  it  was  my  particular 
wish  that  the  performance  should  go  on  without  further 
interruption  !  * 

*  Just  got  your  letter  of  the  10th.  ...  1  am  writing  this  on  Jan.  27, 
the  cars.  I  had  to  break  off  in  the  middle  of  a  page  and  go  to  '^^■ 
the  train  for  a  place  called  Bloomington  where  I  lecture 
to-night.  After  the  lecture,  we  take  the  cars  again  and  travel 
all  night  and  the  greater  part  of  to-morrow  to  a  place  called 
Michigan.  1  had  a  very  busy  time  in  Cincinnati,  Louisville, 
and  Indianopolis — as  busy  as  the  old  New  York  days  with 
banquets,  addresses,  deputations  and  callers,  and  have  done 
very  little  of  our  work.  I  think  I  am  glad  you  are  going  out 
so  much.  I  don't  like  you  to  be  worried  over  literary  work. — 
Glad  you  met  H.  M.  His  has  been  a  strange  career.  ou 
will  find  him  pictured  in  *'  The  Fair  Saxon,"  as  Mr.  t  ert 
(I  think)  .  .  .  the  London  barrister  who  gets  in  fut-  an 
bish  borough  by  talking  the  wildest  Feniaiiism.  ...  I 
was  much  interested  in  your  description  of  Lady  Colin 
Campbell.  .  .  .' 

His  allasiona  bring  back  the  reooUeotion  of  a  pleasant 
dinner-party  at  the  house  of  a  prominent  person  in  London 
sooial  life,  where  Lady  Colin,  jost  emerged  from  her  terrible 
ordeal  in  the  divoree-oase  brought  against  her  by  her 
husband,  was  the  most  interesting  guest  of  the  evening. 
An  ordeal  which  acquitted  her  in  fact,  bnt  which  left  its 
mark  upon  a  most  attractive,  highly  intellectual,  ambitious, 
and  sorely  fate-strioken  woman,  of  whom  in  all  the  later 
years  of  her  life — she  died  in  1911 — ^nothing  but  good  was 
spoken. 

A  brilliant  and  indeed  tragic  personality  was  that  of  Lady 
Colin  Campbell.  I  have  kept  two  vivid  impresBions  of  her. 
The  first  when  in  my  drawing-room  at  an  evening  party 
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during  the  stress  of  feeling  against  the  Irish  after  Gladstone's 
declaration  of  his  Home  Bole  policy,  she  sang  in  her  rich 
contralto, '  The  Wearing  of  the  Oreen.'  I  have  heard  some 
of  my  gaests  speak  of  the  thrill  that  went  through  even  the 
most  '  Orange '  breasts  when  she  gave  the  refrain  with  all 
the  emotion  of  an  Irish  woman  and  a  faint  touch  of  the 
Irish  brogue. 

'  'Tis  the  most  dittrestful  country 
That  ever  has  been  seen 
They're  hanging  : 


And  here  came  the  momentary  dramatic  pause  and  the 
passionate  inflexion,  as  the  singer  stood,  with  magnificent 
figure  braced,  dark  bead  uplifted  and  dark  eyes  shining. 

*  They're  hanging  men — and  women  too — 
For  the  wearing  of  the  Oreen.' 

The  second  impression  of  Lady  Colin  Campbell  is  as  she 
stood  by  the  fireplace  on  the  evening  of  that  dinner-party, 
dressed  is  black  with  some  picturesque  touches  of  white, 
and  a  white  orchid  in  hor  bodice,  nervously  swaying  a  white 
feather  fan.  She  was  pale  but  for  the  slight  flush  on  her 
cheekbones,  a  Uttle  wasted,  her  eyes  deeper  sunken,  the 
beautiful  face  showing,  too  clearly,  evidence  of  the  strain 
of  that  merciless  cross-examination;  but  brave,  as  she 
remained  to  the  end.  How  angry  it  made  me  to  hear  a 
man's  cynical  comment  upon  the  novel  she  wrote  a  Uttle 
later  before  proving  herself  the  clever  journalist  she  after- 
wards became. 

'  Lady  Colin  had  exhausted  all  her  powers  of  imagination 
in  the  witness-box.' 

The  man  who  said  that  to  me,  then  the  seatbetic  darling 
of  London  drawing-rooms,  went  not  long  afterwards  through 
an  infinitely  shameful  ordeal — in  which  he  was  not  acquitted. 
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Over  him,  too,  Death  has  drawn  the  curtain,  and  '  the  rest 
is  silence ' — a  favourite  saying  of  Justin  McCarthy's.  There 
were,  I  remember,  other  interesting  people  at  that  dinner- 
party—among them  Mr.  Mallook,  Sir  Henry  Thompson — 
whose  octave  dinner-parties  used  to  be  famous  among  men 
in  those  days.  Laurence  Oliphant — quaint,  wrinkled, 
withered,  with  a  large  grey  beard,  looking  as  if  he  had  lived 
among  the  Druids,  but  a  delightfully  original  and  'other- 
world  '  dinner  companion.  I  never  saw  him  again,  he  was 
then  on  the  point  of  starting  for  Haifa,  and  only  a  little  later 
he  died.  Ouida  was  there  likewise — an  elfish  being,  not 
unlike  her  own  '  Puck,'  I  thought.  She  had  drab  hair  cut 
straight  upon  her  forehead,  and  her  voice,  raised  above  every 
other  in  one  of  her  characteristic  passages  of  arms  with 
somebody  present,  was  shrill  as  that  of  the  proverbial 


But  all  this  is  a  mere  '  by  the  way,'  and  must  be  forgiven. 
Going  back  to  my  literary  colleague  in  the  wilds  of 
America  : 

'  We  have  had  some  very  poor  audiences  lately.    American  T1» 
chiefly.    I  spent  a  night  and  part  of  a  day  at  the  town  of  Burdick, 
Arun- Arbor,  the  seat  of  the  university  of  this  state — ^Michigan,  muoo 
Arun- Arbor  is  the  ^eu>  Pcuiua  of  "  Dear  Lady  Disdain."   Most  Hich.,' 
of  the  people  I  knew  there  are  gone — scattered  in  one  way  or  ?"'  '**• 
another.    I  had  some  curious  reflections  of  my  own  as  I  stood 
on  a  little  height  over  the  river  which  I  have  described  in 
"  Dear  Lady  Disdain." 

'  This  is  Sunday  and  it  is  snowing  heavily.  After  an  inter- 
lude of  two  or  three  very  fine  spring-like  days,  we  have  got 
back  to  our  snow.  1  have  been  writing  all  the  morning — the 
pulling  up  of  arrears  of  correspondence,  dull  business  affairs 
and  invitations  to  be  the  guest  of  several  people  in  places 
where  I  shall  only  speak  a  single  night.  I  won't,  if  I  can  help 
it,  see  anyone  outside  the  lecture-hall.  I  have  been  receiving 
callers  and  instructing  interviewers  and  so  on — you  know 
all  the  sort  of  thing.    And,  all  the  time,  I  kept  thinking  of 
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Sunday  in  London,  of  where  I  should  probably  be  and  o£  what 
I  should  be  doing  there  about  this  time.  My  faithful  Whitt- 
redge  has  a  way  of  saying  when  we  arrive,  fate-impelled,  at 
some  dreadfully  dull  and  forlorn  phwe,  "  Don't  the  sight  of 
this  make  you  feel  home-sick  ?  "  He  is,  I  should  say,  a  true 
New  Englander.' 

'  I  send  you  a  copy  of  a  sort  of  pamphlet  published  about 
me  by  the  Cincinnati  managers  who  had  charge  of  my  lectures 
there  the  other  day.  As  a  specimen  of  puflery  it  will  amuse 
you.  Once  I  should  have  been  ashamed  of  it ;  now  I  am 
getting  bronzed  and  hardened  and  so  I  send  it  to  you  as  a 
curiosity  of  American  advertising  and  not  u  my  own  estimate 
of  myself.  I  am  looking  for  a  letter  from  you.  Youracoounta 
of  all  your  doings,  the  people  you  meet  in  London  have  infinite 
interest  for  me.  I  am  very  anxious  to  know  what  is  said  about 
"  The  Bond,"  I  think  the  book  has,  even  in  the  conventional 
sense,  a  strong  moral  purpose.  I  well  remember  the  night 
I  first  read  its  earlier  chapters  and  thought  how  powerful 
and  also  how  painful  it  was.  That  was  a  Sunday  and  I  had 
been  dining  at  the  Laboucheres'  in  Twickenham ;  and  then 
we  drove  home  and  J.  and  C.  went  on  to  a  party  at  Charles 
Wyndham's.  I  didn't  go,  but  remained  at  home  and  read 
your  MS.  .  .  .  Now  I  must  close  this  up.  There  is  a  strike 
among  the  longshoremen  of  New  York  and,  consequently, 
great  difficulty  in'getting  the  steamers  loaded,  and  alarmista 
come  telling  me  that  the  Atlantic  steamers  will  be  delayed. 
If  this  does  not  go  out  this  evening  it  may  lose  a  boat— so 
goodbye.' 

'I  send  you  a  little  chapter  about  our  hero  Bettarmin 
moving  the  adjournment.  I  have  used,  as  you  will  see,  some 
notes  which  you  printed  on  the  typewriter  years  ago— as  it 
seems  to  me.  I  think  it  makes  a  bright  little  scene — dramatic 
and  significant.  ...  * 

'  And  now  I  am  in  a  Uttle  town  called  Hillsdale  in  Michigan 
where  I  lecture  to-night.  I  had  to  break  off  this  letter  at 
Detroit  yesterday  and  then  came  the  lecture.  We  had  a  very 
good  audience— handshaking  and  the  presentation  of  a  floral 
harp— that  is,  the  form  of  a  harp  made  in  flowers— which  I  had 
to  1.  ave  behind  me,  and  this  morning  we  had  to  leave  Detroit 
at  6  and  our  train  was  delayed  three  hours  by  the  Bnow,'and,  at 
last,  here  we  are.    I  got  yesterday  your  letter  telling  me  all 
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•bout  your  ball  and  dear  kindly  Zen  and  Lady  C.  and  the 
work  you  are  doing  and  your  views.  ...  * 

'  Another  change  of  scene.  I  had  to  break  off  my  letter  Jtckioii, 
last  evening,  and  this  morning  we  left  at  a  raw  early  hour  on  ^"^ 
our  way  to  Chicago,  and  here  we  are  at  Chicago  still  on  our 
way  and  waiting  for  a  train.  To-night  we  travel  all  night  and 
the  snow  makes  every  train  uncertain.  But  before  starting 
off  for  our  night  travel,  we  call  a  halt  at  Aurora,  a  place  ninety 
miles  off  where  I  lecture  this  evening.  So  you  see  we  are  kept 
rushing  about  a  good  deal.  These  last  few  days  have  been 
rather  tr3nng.    Never  mind ! ' 

'  In  Chicago,  my  dear  colleague,  and  much  the  New  York  Tremont 
business  over  again — as  regards  interviewers,  callers,  invita-  p^""' 
tlons,  deputations  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  I  have  been  here  two  jebtfl"' 
or  three  days.  It  is  a  sort  of  centre  for  some  outlying  towns,  '87. 
so  that  I  shall  have  to  return  here  next  Saturday.  I  lecture 
in  one  of  the  outlying  towns  this  evening,  in  Chicago  itself 
to-morrow,  and  go  to  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  on  Wednesday. 
The  weather  here  is  a  happy  combination  of  American  frost 
and  London  fogs  and  is  absolutely  dreadful.  Sallie  '  is  here — 
she  has  timed  her  visit  so  as  to  pass  a  day  or  two  with  me. 
Her  society  is  very  pleasant  when  I  have  a  chance  of  being 
able  to  talk  to  her,  which  is  very  rare  for  I  have  to  go  to  so 
many  places  and  to  see  so  many  people.  To-day  I  am  asked 
by  a  lawyer  to  go  and  see  the  condemned  anarchists  in  prison — 
but  I  don't  intend  to  go.  One  of  my  entertainers  here,  a 
lawyer,  a  sweet,  kindly,  gentle  creature  whom  I  like  much, 
once  killed  a  man — shot  him  dead  !  my  friend  was  tried  and 
acquitted.  The  man  had  published  something  offensive 
about  my  friend's  wife — a  clever  literary  woman.  My  friend 
met  him  and  struck  him ;  the  other  drew  a  pistol ;  so  did  my 
friend ;  shots  were  fired ;  my  friend's  shot  killed  the  man.  No 
one  could  blame  my  friend,  but  it  seems  odd  to  dine  with  a 
man  and  his  wife  and  to  think  that  your  sweet,  kindly  host 
killed  a  man  in  a  quarrel  about  your  sweet,  kindly  hostess. 

'  I  have  been  pressed  into  a  promise  to  do  a  series  of  short 
ParUamentary  sketches  for  a  Boston  magazine  called  The 
YouiVg  Companion,  which  has  a  great  circulation  and  for 
which  some  very  eminent  people  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
write.    They  pay  good  prices.    If  I  do  the  sketches,  I  shan't 

1  Mn.  Sallie  MoCuthy— Mr.  MoCutfay's  sister-in-law. 
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touch  them  till  we  have  finished  "  The  Ladies'  Gallery."  Thera 
is  a  report  in  the  papers  here  that  I  have  been  prevailed  on 
by  a  New  York  daily  journal  to  stay  in  New  York  and  write 
leaders  for  it  at  an  inunense  salary.  The  report  is  not  true. 
Likewise  a  report  that  I  am  going  to  marry  a  rich  widow,  which 
is  not  true.  The  only  widow  rich  or  poor  whom  I  know  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  is  Sallie  McCarthy.  .  .  . 

'  It  seems  strange  that  a  few  Sundays  hence,  if  unkindly 
fates  don't  interpose,  I  may  be  ringing  at  the  door  of  Talbot 
Square  and  asking  if  you  are  at  home.  .  .  .  ' 

'  I  am  to  lecture  here  to-night  a.id  take  the  train  and  travel 
back  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  my  way  back  to  Pittsburgh.  I 
had  to  do  the  same  thing  last  night  after  speaking  at  a  place 
called  Greencastle.  I  had  to  take  the  train  and  go  to  Chicago 
which  I  reached  this  morning  early  and  from  which  I  came  on 
here.  It  doesn't  really  make  much  difference  to  me  for  1  can 
sleep  quite  well  in  the  cars.  I  am  to  be  in  Pittsburgh,  Monday ; 
Washington,  Tuesday  ;  next,  Baltimore,  and  then  one  or  two 
other  places;  and,  finally,  a  farewell  dinner  and  afarewell  lecture 
in  Boston.  ...  I  have  written  to  engage  passages  homeward 
for  the  5th  March.  ...  I  have  got  your  letter.  .  .  .  And  so 

poor  Philip  Bourke  Marston  is  dead  and  Lady  T is 

married  again !  so  runs  the  world  away.  It  is  a  release  I 
think  for  him — do  you  remember  that  evening  he  was  at  your 
house  ?  I  always  thought  Lady  T.  was  inconsolable — but  the 
inoonsolables  too  are  consoled  \ 

'  We  have  just  got  here.  We  had  a  Uttle  mishap  yesterday. 
Our  first  mishap.  We  failed  to  reach  a  place  where  I  was 
to  lecture,  Janesville,  Illinois.  The  heavy  snow  had  been 
followed  by  terrible  rains ;  the  rivers  swelled  and  swept 
away  several  railway  bridges  and  we  had  perforce  to  stop  half- 
way on  our  journey,  and  the  Janesville  audience  had  to  be 
consoled  with  a  telegraphic  message  that  we  couldn't  come. 
We  had  a  splendid  house  in  Chicago  on  Tuesday  and 
everything  went  well  there.  To-day  we  have  been  travelling 
since  five  this  morning  and  it  is  now  four  in  the  afternoon 
for  we  had  to  go  a  long  way  round  because  of  the  broken 
bridges.  I  am  going  to  try  to  get  a  little  sleep  before  my 
lecture— or  rather  before  a  reception  by  the  Press  Club  of 
Milwaukee  which  precedes  the' lecture.  The  Press  has  been 
very  nice  to  me  all  through  and  I  could  not  refuse  the  invita- 
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Hrea.     we  return  to  Chicago  on  Saturday.    Thin  u  all  ahn.,f 
WW  T^^°"  '^  '^''  '°  '"'™'  how  1  am  getttog  on  »d 

Z^  i.        ^  ?      ^  "^  '"""S  °"'  »"  tJie  "me  to  hear  «)on 

™k  ^ T™^  'r.^^  'T  ''^''  •"  y°"  '*'""8'  "><»  -"^^  ^^ 
fw;„  f  ^"^  *  "''"'"^  °'  '*''"8  °"«=h  to  the  L.G.i    The 

Umli„r  TT"%°'  ""''""S"'  interview  or  reception  and 

d™l,';„  f  ?'^'"  """"h  ""^  ■   the  whole  expedition  in 

A^wing  to  an  end.    By  this  day  four  weeks  I  e,p^  hav" 
been  several  days  at  sea.     I  didn't  go  to  see  tC  T,ri.„^L 

I«th  twhto  hr  ""»*  ?P'-' J""  °'  'hose  under  sente^e  of 
death,  told  him  he  was  a  devoted  student  of  mv  writings  '  • 

i„  rC-  r^"^  y""  *"°  '"test  Ietter8-:got  them  both  Dom,. 

r^nX  ™'  *"«:'*"•  ^°'  '^•'  '*'""  <»>«  h^  been  ^  long  SZ.' 
^^^  K  »°r«  *°  T  wanderings  *hat  I  was  beginning  d  **'°'- 
wonder ;  but  it  was  welcome.  ^ 

.1,   1.^  ""f  ?  *  "^'5'  hard  week  of  travelling  just  before  us- 

a  Zt  t"°"^  ^T•";  ^  '"'™  P™'"<1«'  'he  week  by  Sg 
a  rather  heavy  cold.     In  vain  I  assured  him  that  my  cS 

Xtor'tZ  ^  '"^^''"8-h'deed  I  have  had  fewer  coid.  S 
wmter  than  I  usually  have  in  a  London  winter-but  he  shakes 

«  ^'"te  th  °r  ™f  ^  '°° '"-'"' "  euch  a  cLito 
as  this.  And  aU  the  time  he  has  a  cold  eleven  times  worse 
than  mm^  So  I  toll  him  and  ask  :    •■  Why  donW^ 

XL  ™I5r"*'  ""  ^°!''f^  "'^°»»  •■  "  '  have  notCm^e 
a  long  speech  every  night."  ••^•^i 

h„,.T*"'  ^  h»ve  got  through  so  far  wonderfuUy,  with  Uttle 

^ost  ^  :Z°i  '""^.i  ^"'  *"  expedition ';;as  for  th^ 
most  par-  very  dreary,  depressing  and  gloomv  The  Inn» 
monotonous  daily  journey,  ?hro„gf  a  couitTmade^^ 
H  the  snow;  the  towns  where  there  w«  nothinHo™ 
»««-  he  gradual  inevitable  extinction  of  aU  curiosity  „  to 
new  places  under  such  condition^aU  this  was  wearySg  to  a 
degree  which  you  would  hardly  miderstand  ^^ 
I  went  to  see  President  Cleveland  at  the  White  House  in 
'  '.ThB  IwiiM'  CUety.' 
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February — day  after  Ash  Wednesday — 1887.  Lieneral  Collins 
came  with  me  and  my  faithful  Whittredge.  There  were  a 
great  many  people  waiting  in  the  ante-chamber  but  we  were 
not  kept  waiting  ;  we  were  shewn  in  at  once.  The  President 
did  not  impress  me.  He  is  stout,  short,  bourgeois  in  appear- 
ance and  gave  me  no  idea  of  force  of  character  or  command. 
We  did  not  stay  long  as  there  were  so  many  waiting  to  see 
him.  He  said  would  I  come  and  dine  at  the  White  House  but 
1  had  to  leave  for  Baltimore  that  same  evening.  The  day 
before,  I  was  taken  to  the  Capitol  and  was  invited  to  take  a 
place  in  either  House.  I  was  first  brought  into  the  House  of 
the  Representatives. 

'  Did  you  ever  read  or  hear  of  "  Ben  Hur,"  a  novel  which 
has  literally  taken  the  American  public  by  storm  ?  It  is  by 
an  American  soldier.  General  Wallace,  who  has  great  know- 
ledge of  the  East  and  it  is  told  of  the  time  of  Christ.  I  am 
reading  it  with  a  prejudice  against  it  and  the  feeling  that  this 
sort  of  thing  can't  be  well  done  in  our  days.  Yet  it  seems 
to  me  very  clever  and  fascinating.  Perhaps  I  feel  the  same 
sort  of  doubt  that  I  do  about  mystical  stories.  Never  mind  ! 
Work  at  your  mystical  story  which  you  tell  me  you  have 
begun.    I  hope  to  applaud  its  success.' 

'  Adams'  House  Boston — We  leave  New  York  by  the  North 
German  Lloyd  steamer,  Atter,  of  the  8th  March — this  day 
week.  We  shall  be  in  London  1  hope  in  time  for  me  to  take  my 
seat  for  Derry  on  Friday  the  18th.  Perhaps  I  may  see  you  the 
next  day — Saturday.  I  shall  write  to  you  again  before  I  leave. 
I  had  a  very  full  house  in  Boston  for  my  farewell  lecture  but  not 
such  a  crowd  as  we  saw  there  ivhen  I  made  my  first  appearance 
and  the  faithful  Whittredge  escoi-ted  you  to  a  box.  I  had  a 
pleasant  afternoon  with  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  He  took 
me  about  town  to  some  charming  old  bookshops — one  of 
which  was  on  the  way  you  and  I  had  already  traversed— 
and,  coming  on  it  no  doubt  with  the  instinct  of  genius,  I  saw 
several  prettily  bound  copies  of  "  Moloch  "  i  there.  Mrs.  Field 
asked  after  you  very  cordially.  Do  you  remember  our  calling 
there  ?  She  shewed  me  a  letter  she  wrote  to  me  asking  you 
and  Campbell  and  me  to  dinner  which  was  sent  back  to  her 
through  the  post  after  many  days.  I  had  luncheon  with  her 
and  met  some  interesting  people.    Boyle  O'Reilly  sends  you 

'  A  novel  of  mine. 
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York  to-morrow.  We  are  going  by  ,te«ner.  Then  »  few  day. 
Z  ^!rf  v?~?"*!y  ""  *'"""««'•  -"d  then  home  -  I  .m 
^hS^„,  ^  f"*  ^""'  '  ^  ""^  ■«"  "««»«  »  fortune  any- 
where »  out  of  anything,  but  I  thin].  I  have  done  good  to  the 

have  been  a  dead  failure  and  I  was  not.  Goodbye,  I  hone  to 
foUow  soon  on  the  track  of  thi».'  "^"y.  ^  nope  to 


CHAPTER  V 

'  THB    TEAKNINO   BI0HTIE8  ' 

Mr.  McCabtht  came  back  when  the  session  had  began,  and 
plunged  again  into  his  '  world  of  men.'  Keen  as  was  the 
poUtical  interest,  however,  it  was  now  less  rancorous,  and 
people  thought  of  other  things  than  the  division  of  parlia- 
mentary parties.  The  excitement  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  great 
political  upheaval  had  to  a  certain  extent  died  down,  and 
social  matters  were  running  more  on  their  ordinary  lines, 
in  so  far  at  least  as  they  concerned  the  dwellers  in  that 
charming  region  which  touches  all  other  regions  of  London, 
yet  is  divided  from  all,  and  which  my  literary  colleague  used 
to  call  '  Upper  Bohemia.' 

I  suppose  every  decade  has  its  own  peculiar  social  atmo- 
sphere. Certainly  the  social  atmosphere  of  London  in  the 
later  eighties  and  early  nineties  was  very  different  from  that 
of  London  of  to-day.  For  one  thing,  people  didn't  rush 
over  the  country  at  such  tremendous  speed.  Motors  had 
yet  to  revolutionise  Ufe.  The  horseless  locomotion  craze, 
>B  regards  fashionable  London,  had  not  got  beyond  bicycling 
in  Battersea  Park,  to  which  remote  locality  the  gay  world, 
daring  a  season  or  two,  emigrated  at  certain  hours  of  the  day 
for  exercise.  Perhaps,  too,  rather  less  incense  was  burned 
before  the  gold-gods.  There  did  not  appear  to  be  so  many 
miUionaires,  or  one  beard  less  about  them.    Art — with  a 
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large  capital— was  the  greatest  thing  and  vaunted  its 
importance  in  tumg  of  speech  that  had  a  decadent  ring. 
Paradoxical  epigram  was  the  vogue,  and  the  '  end  of  the 
century,'  a  phrase  that  explained  everything,  excused 
everything.  I  read  the  other  day  in  a  recent  novel  some 
contemptuous  allusion  to  'the  yearning  eighties.'  Well, 
in  1887  the  Fantastics  had  it  their  own  way.  Properly 
speaking,  the  esthetic  sunflower  had  flourished  ten  years 
previously,  but  from  its  stem  other  blossoms,  more  exotio 
in  quality,  had  put  forth.  It  was  the  mode  to  be  subtle, 
introspective,  analytical.  '  The  YeUow  Book  '  was  in  the 
making. 

Great  passions  postured  Uke  professional  beauties,  and 
'  Tragedy  in  trousers  '—a  clever  phrase  in  which  Sir  Squire 
Bancroft,  talking  on  one  occasion  to  Justin  McCarthy, 
summed  up  the  modem  drama— might  have  been  applied 
with  equal  aptitude  to  the  emotional  and  mtellectual  life 
of  a  certain  section  of  London  society. 

This  was  a  time  of  mental  unrest  if  of  less  pronounced 
physical  activity.  Science  was  groping  towards  the  electric 
theory  of  matter,  though  it  had  not  stretched  forth  hands  to 
orthodox  reUgion.  But  miracles  and  mysteries  abounded. 
Esoteric  Buddhism  and  Madame  Blavatsky  had  made  their 
appearance  in  London.  Mr.  and  Mra.  Sinnett's  receptions  at 
Ladbroke  Gardens  attracted  a  number  of  smart  people  who 
journeyed  to  the  wilderness  beyond  Bayswater  in  the  hope 
of  finding  occult  phenomena,  and  went  back  disappointed. 
I  think  that  society,  taking  it  all  round,  was  more  intel- 
lectual in  the  eighties.  The  breakfast  parties  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone and  the  late  Lord  Houghton  were  a  kind  of  survival 
from  the  old  Holland  House  literary  entertainments,  and  to 
be  invited  to  these  was  looked  upon  by  young  authors  as  a 
recognition  of  merit.  Lord  Houghton  was,  in  especial,  kind 
to  literary  beginners,  and  I  have  a  happy  remembrance  of 
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ooming  into  olose  qnarten  at  his  table  with  stsn  of  tfas 
literary  firmament.  The  earlier  salon  had  a  parallel,  too, 
in  the  lanoheon  parties  of  varions  well-known  hostenes, 
chief  among  these.  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill,  who  to  the  dwellers 
in  Upper  Bohemia  was  a  picturesque  and  gracious  link  with 
the  world  of  Belgravia  and  Mayfair.  In  her  own  delightful 
reminiscences,  Lady  Dorothy  has  shown  how  the  different 
circles  of  aristocracy,  art,  politics,  and  Uterature  intersected 
in  her  charming  house.  So  also  in  the  drawing-rooms  of 
Lady  Jeune,  now  Lady  St.  Helier,  where  might  be  seen 
everyone  with  the  claim  of  recognised  individuality  whether 
as  politician,  wit,  actor,  author,  or  backwoods  explorer. 

Talking  of  backwoodsmen  and  in  connection  with  Justin 
McCarthy,  I  am  reminded  of  a  great  London  party  at  which, 
in  compliment  to  the  presence  of  a  certain  royal  lady,  there 
was  a  fine  display  of  diamonds,  ribbons,  anu  orders.  There, 
while  threading  a  difiBcult  way  through  the  outer  throng, 
I  was  startled  by  an  unmistakable,  long-back  familiar  hail 
of  the  Bush,  coapled  with  an  almost  forgotten  child-name. 
Instantaneously,  after  its  queer  fashion,  the  memory- 
biograph  flashed  a  picture  of  the  past— a  gum-tree  paddock, 
sloping  to  the  river-bank  on  which  grew  lantama  shrubs 
and  prickly  pear  bushes,  and  a  boating  party  of  young 
Australians  scampering  home  through  the  gums.  The 
visionary  scene  now  gave  place  to  a  very  real  apparition,  as, 
head  and  shoulders  above  the  bedecked  crowd,  arose  an 
enormous,  broad-shouldered,  fair-headed,  bronzed  son  of 
the  Bush.  A  splendid  fellow  he  was,  with  the  great  loose 
build  of  a  man  who  has  sat  the  saddle  from  babyhood, 
cracked  a  stockwhip,  and  wielded  a  digger's  pick,  but  who 
would  have  looked  handsomer  and  more  at  home  in  stock- 
man's 'jumper,'  corduroys,  and  cabbage-tree  hat,  than  in 
the  conventional  evening  suit.  How  he  had  strayed  into 
such  a  scene  was  a  mystery.    Wild  AustraUans  were  not 
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plentiful  in  London  in  thoae  day«.    He  explained  ingenuously 

that  he  had  got '  off  bis  track,'  and  intimated  a  desire  to  bo 

'y»'<led  •  and  put  through  his  paces  and  started  along  the 

fresh  trail  by  an  old  friend.  ...  And  the  old  friend  washed 

nothing  better.    So  we  retired  to  a  side  nook  and    aked 

of  things  AustraUan  and,  Ukewise,  of  English  political  life. 

For  the  young  man  was  an  adventurous  dreamer,  with 

Irish  blood  in  his  veins  and  a  longing  to  fight  for  Home  Rule. 

There  seemed  no  possibility  then  of  the  fulfilment  of  his 

ambition,  but,  oddly  enough,  its  realisation  was  brought 

about  not  so  long  afterwards  by  the  accident  of  a  telegram 

handed  to  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  one  evening  when  he,  with 

a  few  other  people— among  them  the  Irish-Austrahan— 

was  dining  at  our  house.    The  telegram  demanded  that  a 

Home  Rule  candidate  should  be  found  immediately  to  contest 

an  Irish  borough  just  thrown  vacant.    Everything  depended 

upon   promptitude.    Here  was   the   opportunity   for   our 

aspiring,  young  patriot.    A  word,  and  the  thing  was  done. 

I  had  already  introduced  the  young  man  to  Mr.  McCarthy 
who  had  talked  with  him  about  his  cherished  ambition. 
Now  the  two  had  a  hurried  conference  in  another  room. 
The  candidate  left  our  house  at  once  and  started  that  very 
night.  He  was  on  the  spot  before  anybody  expected  and 
before  his  opponent  had  arrived.  He  won  the  election  and 
sat  in  St.  Stephen's  during  the  latter  years  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
fight  for  Irish  independence.    This,   as  will   be  seen,  is 

anticipating.    When   F.  O'D. (my  backwoods  friend) 

took  his  sei  t,  Mr.  McCarthy  was  leader  of  the  Irish  Party. 
Now  in  this  year  of  1887,  his  letters  speak  for  themselves  : 

'  It  is  some  time  since  you  have  seen  any  of  the  products  Mond»y, 
of  this  aged  typewriter  and  this  is  the  first  thing  I  have  printed  *>"■•  2'.' 
on  it  since  my  return  ;„  England.     I  am  going  oS  in  half  an   *'• 
hour  to  Leicester  and  I  seize  the  moment  to  send  you  these 
few  lines  of  greeting.' 


CpMmin 
Lobby, 
TbaiKUr, 
Ibr.  M 

'»7. 


UpM4in 
Lobby, 
Monday 
Ili«ht. 


M>rch  '87 


U]Mt«in 
Lobby, 
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'  OlMbtone  haa  mad*  •  T«cy  powerful  •pseoh,  u  tLonaghlr 
Iruh  M  Pamell  hinuelf  ooujd  dMin.  .  .  .  At  I  write  thiif, 
ChamberUin  ii  apeaking— cleverly  but  very  artificially.' 
The  apoetate  Radical  trying  to  juatify  hie  apoataay.  ... 

'  Sir  Lyon  Playfair  telia  me  he  ii  deUghted  with  "  The 

t  Honoiurable."    He  aaya  he  tried  to  make  out  which 

wrote  thia  part  and  which  that,  but  he  faUed.    He  aaya  hia 

favourite  character  u  the  sweet  Auatralian  girl.— And  ihe  it 

my  favourite  too.' 

•  I  have  read  aU  the  copy  that  I  have  of  "  The  Ladiea' 
Gallery  "  and  read  it  carefuUy  to  that  I  am  prepared  to  talk 
over  with  you  it*  conatruction  when  I  eee  you  neit— 
to-morrow  evening  I  hope.  I  much  enjoyed  our  talk  yester- 
day .  .  .  it  was  Uke  old  times— when  we  were  schemins  out 
"  The  Right  Honourable."  .  .  .' 

Again  the  Tories  had  brought  in  a  Coercion  measure. 
Mr.  McCarthy  writes  about  this  time : 

'  Well,  I  never  was  orushei!  by  defeat  up  to  this  time  and 
I  don't  feel  one  little  bit  like  being  crushed  now.  .  .  .  At 
Thackeray  says  "  lif «)  is  not  aU  jocular."  The  best  part  of  my 
life  comes  from  you.  1  should  feel  dreary  sometimes  but  for 
that  beat  part— your  companionship,  your  sympathy.  .  .  .  ' 

'  This  U  a  scrambling  letter  written  while  John  Dillon  if 
making  an  impassioned  speech  against  coercion.  I  can  hear 
his  words  as  I  write. 

'  I  was  at  Ladw  Dorothy's  luncheon  to-day.  The  most 
mterestmg  person  there  to  me  was  young  Curzon— the  young 
hope  of  the  Tories,  reaUy  a  very  clever  and  almost  briUiant 
young  fellow  who  has  ah-eady  made  a  mark  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Others  present  were  Charles  Wynciham  and  Lord 
Poltimore.  It  was  very  pleasant.  I  always  like  the  Nevills 
themselves.  .  .  .  Thence  I  went  to  the  House.  .  .  .  ' 

'This  U  being  finished  here  in  the  old  place.  We  are 
aireatened  with  an  aU-night  sitting  and  all  sorts  o'.  things. 
I  don  t  think  it  will  come  to  much  but  the  relations  on  both 
sides  are  getting  strained  and  I  suppose  we  shall  have  some 
scenes.  You  will  know  almost  as  soon  as  I  shall.  The 
Tones  UJk  of  making  a  very  stifi  fight,  and  if  they  do,  so  ahall 
we.    I  long  to  tell  you  all  about  the  struggle :  it  is  now  much 
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pMt  nJdnight  «nd  tU.  b»ttle,  U  it  i.  Mrioiu  ud  !*  to  com«  off, 
mutt  b<gin  ■oon. 

The  next  day  Mr.  McCarthy  dietated  to  me,  for  tbii 
book,  then  notes  ol  a  loene  in  the  House  of  Com- 
moni,  whieh  had  taken  plaoe  in  the  early  honrs  of  that 
morning. 

'  The  great  Kene  began  when  T.  P.  O'Connor  moved  the 
^journment  of  the  debate.  GUd.tone  ro«  to  .upport  the 
motmn  of  the  adjournment.  Ho  was  received  with  tremendoue 
cheering  from  tlie  BadicaU  and  Nationalisto,  and  with  wme- 
«ung  f  <ke  a  howl  of  anger  from  the  MiniateriaUete.  He  apoke 
with  a  great  deal  of  emotion  in  hia  voice,  though  the  voice 
lUelf  waa  rather  worn  and  huaky,  and  he  threw  a  .udden 
dr,  jatio  force  and  energy  into  both  voice  and  manner 
when  he  Kiid,  that  never  in  hia  experience  had  the  caae  of  a 
government  asking  for  coercion  been  so  completely  torn  into 
rag»  as  the  caae  of  that  C  jvemment  had  be«n  to-nicht  by 
ParneU  s  speech.  When  the  division  was  going  to  betaken, 
Gh^tone  was  the  Brst  man  to  rise  on  the  Opposition  bench  and 
make  for  the  division  lobby,  and  at  the  sight  of  him  getting 
up  and  makmg  for  the  Lobby,  the  NationaUsts  and  lUdic^U 
teoke  mto  cheers.  It  was  a  scene  of  the  wUdeat  confusion. 
We  all  sprang  up  to  our  feet.  Men  jumped  on  the  seats 
and  waved  their  hats.  Even  PameU,  usuaUy  so  composed, 
waved  hu  hat.  There  were  wiU  cheers  for  Gladstone.  The 
U.O.M.  bowed  his  head  once  in  a  sort  of  acknowledgment  of 
the  enthusiasm.  Then  the  division  was  taken  on  the  motion 
of  the  adjournment  and  we  lost  it.  Then  we  were  going  to 
maKe  the  motion  that  "  the  House  do  now  adjourn."  Smith 
mtervened  with  the  closure  motion  that  "  the  question  be  now 
put.  There  was  a  moment  of  suspense  because  it  was  stUl 
m  the  bpeakers  power  to  veto  that  motion  and  we  had  a 
famt  Idea  that  he  might  do  so.  But  he  accepted  Smith's 
suggestion.  There  was  a  shout  of  indignation,  furious  on 
one  side,  dehght  and  triumph  on  the  other.  Someone  cried 
out,  Down  with  the  Speaker !  "  We  divided  on  that  and  of 
course  were  defeated,  and  then  came  the  great  scene.  Now 
came  tne  tune  for  the  question  that  "  leave  be  given  to  bring 
m  tms  BUJ.      Tl  ire  was  a  moment's  doubt  as  to  what 
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wotdd  happen  next-as  to  whether  we  should  divide  or  not. 
Suddenly  Gladstone  rose  to  his  feet,  and,  saying  a  word  or 
two  to  Morley  and  Hareourt  who  were  there,  walked  deUber- 
ately  down  the  floor  of  the  House.  They  did  not  seem  at  first 
quite  to  understand  him,  then  rose  and  got  un  too.  We  saw 
that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  talse  no  further  part  in  the 
n^hts  work,  to  mark  his  sense  of  disapproval  of  the  whole 
affair  by  leaving  the  whole  responsibiUty  on  the  heads  of  the 
Tones.  All  the  Radicals  and  all  the  NationaUsts  jumped  to 
then-  feet.  There  were  cries  of  "  Follow  Gladstone  !  "  "  All 
leave  the  House  together,"  and  the  whole  Radical  party  and 
the  whole  Nationalist  party  trooped  out  after  Gladstone— 
strugghng  to  make  their  way  out  through  a  great  wave  and 
rush  of  members  coming  in  to  give  their  votes,  amid  wild 
cheermg  and  counter  cheering  and  even  yelling  of  fury  on 
both  sides  ;  and  at  last  we  all  got  out  into  the  centre  lobby  and 
from  that  scattered  aU  over  the  House  and  left  the  Tories  to 
do  their  work  themselves.  ..." 

Now  to  the  letters,  which  show  how  at  this  time  the 
indiotmeDt  of  the  Irish  Party  by  The  Time*— which  ended 
so  disastrously  for  that  newspaper— was  having  its  effect 
upon  London  social  life. 

'  My  dinner-party  last  night  was  as  I  expected  it  would 

be.    I  took  down  Mrs.  C .    She  asked  me  several  questions 

about  our  partnership  and  how  we  worked :  and  didn't  it 
need  an  extraordinary  amount  of  sympathy  to  enable  a  man 
and  a  woman  to  get  on  together  in  such  work,  and  didn't  we 
ever  quarrel— you  know  aU  the  rest  ?  And,  talking  of  quarrel- 
ling, we  very  nearly  did  quarrel,  Mrs.  C.  and  I— over  Irish 
pohtics.  .  .  .  And  I  told  her  it  was  no  use  talking  like  that 
to  me  because  I  never  quarrelled  with  ladies  at  dinner-parties 
and  never  lost  my  temper.  And  then  she  frankly  owned  that 
she  had  lost  hers  and  said  she  never  ought  to  speak  of  politics 
except  to  those  who  entirely  agreed  with  her  ;  we  became  good 
friends  again— a  process  easily  acoompUshed  with  me  inasmuch 
as  I  didn't  care  three  straws  about  her  opinion  of  Parnell  or 
anyone  else  or  anything  else  in  the  world.  1  got  home  early 
which  was  one  good  thing.  I  wonder  why  one  does  go  out 
to  ordinary  dinner-parties  !    I  suppose  living  in  London  one 
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mu»t  take  London  as  it  is  and  go  about  and  see  people.  It 
LuTSfe^tT  *f  *]■'  '""■"  "  ^*«  r."- ^/render 
^^Z  *  f  "''r"^  **'"8  '°  "■«  J""*  "<>«•    The  sort 

abominations  for  gospel.  PersonaUy,  I  don't  care  much 
r^  J  -"V^S?"-  '^^  P^-P'^  I  do  care  about  do 
tosay  that  I  don't  much  care  what  others  may  think.  I 
passed  on  the  whole,  a  contented  sort  of  day-this  Sunday 
i^  ^,  '"  ^''"''  ""y'""  ™t°  «>«  ■""od  of  mind  whkh 
not   expect   to  have   everything   one's   own  way.     I   look 

for-  ard  to  seeing  you  to-morrow Good-night ' 

Just  a  line  to  say  that  our  English  meeting  was  a  very  A»i!  lo 

T^n  p  A^^  enthusiasm  was  immense  and  tremendous. 
John  Bnghts  son  who  «  a  vigorous  Home  Ruler,  made  a 
vigorous  speech^  I  spoke  for  an  hour.  Then  weit  on  to 
mwe  ?o  n  ""^  ^."^''"^  ''"^  -""^  sot  here  this  morning. 
ZlZr.  "y  *•"',  ^''"^S  ""^  «''»"  8«'  "-ere  about  four 

Trtrrr''  """""e-  Wnteto  meat  Roddy's  Hotel,  Derry. 
I  don  t  expect  to  be  there  more  than  a  very  few  days.  I  mSt 
get  back  to  the  House. 

Tn^^""  letter  wag  very  interesting  with  its  account  of  your  London 
w7  ^^F^Jt  *  ^^  "^  '«*-"«  I  «e°d  you  a  re^rt  5^^ 
^T^t1:t1  °";:,°:"'""  S*?"™  »'  °"  meeting  here  yes^r-  1^^  ''■ 
day.    Don  t  trouble  to  read  it ;  the  report  is  very  poor  ■  but 
just  glance  at  the  opening  part  to  see  what  the  thin,  was'like 
It  was  re^ly  a  splendid  sight,  such  a  concourse  of  enthusiastic 
people  and  such  picturesque  hollows  and  hills,  and  on  so  lovely 
a  day-under  such  a  sky.     To-day  I  have  been  receiving 

stSr  ^T"  "'^''^  "'^  "^^^  P-^P'"-  To-morrow  1 
Nex  dav  I  ''^"f  ,""°8-     To-morrow  night  we  have  a  meeting. 

^H^  ,^;  T  n  '°,  "^  ^*  ™''°'  Square  about  three  on 
ZZ  r  r.  '^1,*  ''"*'  '"-^  y°"  "'  Cheyne  Gardens  to 
«t  »  1-  H  T7'"  ""'  '"*'  y°"-  ■^^'^  I  ^"  do  all  I  can  to 
get  a  little  rest  from  the  work  of  the  House.  .        We  shaU 

rC„"»  ^  t"^  u  T  '^"'Sgle  when  the  Coercion  Bill  gets  into 
?^rT-  I"'  ""'T  ""*  """'  *"'■  I  ^hall  take  all  the  rest 
1  can.    You  know  what  one  feels  about  a  pohtical  cause  he  is 


London. 
dernr, 
April  13. 
'87. 
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engaged  in ;  it  is  like  a  battle.  You  understand  all  that. 
But  the  cause  is  going  well  and  I  am  not  vain  and  silly  enough 
to  think  that  it  requires  all  my  personal  attention.' 

'  1  have  just  got  your  letter,  having  just  come  in  after 
paying  a  round  of  electioneering  calls  and  receiving  a  number 
of  addresses,  and  I  want  this  to  go  off  by  the  mail.  I  agree 
entirely  in  the  spirit  of  all  your  suggestions.  I  am  for  keeping 
to  the  keynote— going  in  boldly  for  th?i  melodramatic  and 
sacrificing  all  useless  dialogue  for  that  purpose.  Throw  away 
without  scruple  every  page  of  copy  which  you  think  unneces- 
sary. .  .  .  Deal  with  what  I  have  written  exactly  as  if  you 
had  written  it.  ...  I  hope  to  follow  quickly  on  the  heels  of 
this  letter.'  ' 


April  IS, 
UpttAirs 
Lobby. 


On  April  18  in  this  year,  there  was  published  in  The  Times 
the  celebrated  forged  letter,  sold  to  that  newspaper  by 
Kgott,  which  ostensibly  implicated  Mr.  Pamell  in  the 
Phoenix  Park  murders  and  was  the  culmination  of  that 
long  and  bitter  series  of  articles  called  '  PameUism  and 
Crime.'  Mr.  McCarthy  writes  referring  to  it  on  the  same 
date: 

'The  talk  of  the  House  this  evening  has  been  chiefly 
about  the  astounding  forgery  by  which  The  Times  has  allowed 
Itself  to  be  taken  in— the  pretended  letter  from  Pamell. 
Fancy  what  poUtical  controversy  has  sunk  to  !  The  letter 
IS  a  mere  gross  vulgar  forgery.  PameU  will  speak  later  in  the 
evening  and  will  denounce  it.  It  did  not  after  all  find  much 
credence  in  the  House  even  among  our  enemies— at  all  events 
among  our  intelhgent  enemies— and  it  will  only  hurt  and 
disgrace  The  Times  in  the  end. 

'  Gladstone  is  now  speaking  and  is  in  fine  voice.  I  can 
hear  his  speech  where  I  am  writing  this,  and  if  I  want  to  hear 
better,  I  make  an  occasional  dive  into  the  gallery  and  then 
come  back  here  again.  So  that  I  am  between  you  and 
Gladstone.  ...  I  wish  you  were  in  the  House  this  evening 
to  hear  this  debate  and  stay  to  the  end  and  see  the  Division. 
But  every  place  was  taken  by  ballot  a  week  ago  while  I  was 
in  Ireland.  One  has  a  curious  sense  just  now  of  being  a 
watcher  at  the  beginning  of  a  poUtical  revolution.  .  .  . 
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'Truth  to  say,  the  excitement  of  present  political  conditions 
rather  m^ettlee  the  mind.  I  do  not  however  generally  allow 
my  mind  to  get  unsettled  in  that  way.  And  I  rather  Uke 
discipUning  my  mind  when  I  can  and  making  it  bend  to  its 
different  kinds  of  work.  And  I  want  our  book  to  go  on. 
You  may  depend  upon  it  that  I  shall  attend  to  all  your  injunc- 
tions. Yes,  I  was  very  happy  in  your  company— happy  as  a 
man  could  be.  W-  ire  otherwise  could  one  get  such  comrade- 
ship ?  I  thank  Pro>.denoe  forgiving  me  such  support  and  I  feel 
that  long  years  from  this  when  you  look  back  on  this  time 
It  will  be  a  gratification  for  you  to  know  and  to  remember 
that  you  did  so  much  good  and  were  so  much  of  comfort  to  one 
sometimes  sorely  tried  by  political  and  other  perplexities ' 

Mr.  McCarthy  gave  me  on  April  21  some  account  of  the 
effect  produced  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  episode  of 
the  forged  letter,  and  I  typed  at  his  dictation  as  follows : 

'  On  April  18th— the  day  on  which  the  forged  letter  of 
PameU's  appeared  in  The  Time*— the  debate  on  Coercion 
was  to  be  resumed,  and  Sexton,  who  had  moved  the  adjourn- 
ment, was  to  open  the  debate.  The  questions  that  day  were 
ahnost  unprecedentedly  short.  I  went  and  took  my  seat  on 
the  high  bench  below  the  gangway,  next  to  Sexton  and  John 
Dillon.  Parnell  had  not  come  and  we  were  in  great  anxiety. 
We  knew  of  course  that  the  letter  must  be  a  forgery.  On 
that  point  there  was  not  the  slightest  doubt  in  our  minds. 
But  the  time  was  running  out ;  Sexton  would  soon  have  to 
speak.  The  effect  would  be  most  damaging  if  he  were  not 
able  to  denounce  the  forgery  in  his  speech ;  and  yet  we  all 
felt  that  untU  Parnell  came  to  the  House  or  communicated 
with  us  in  some  way,  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  anything  of 
the  kind.  We  agreed  hastily  among  ourselves  that  Sexton 
should  say  nothing  on  the  subject  unless  he  had  authority. 
The  questions  ended.  Sexton  had  to  begin  his  speech 
ParneU  was  not  there.  When  Sexton  had  been  some  ten 
mmutes  speaking,  Parnell  came  in  and  took  his  seat  next  to 
me.  He  seemed  surprised  to  find  Sexton  speaking,  and  said 
he  thought  the  questions  would  have  lasted  much  longer. 
I  asked  him— we  were  whispering  this  in  very  low  tones— 
what  he  was  going  to  do  about  the  forgery  in  The  Times 
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I  said  :  Of  course  it  is  a  forgery  ? "  He  looked  at  me  in  a 
kmd  of  wondering  way  and  said  :  "  Weil,  I  sliouldn't  tliink 
you  liad  mucli  doubt  in  your  mind  about  tliat  ?  " 

'  I  said :  "  Oh,  no,  none  whatever,"  and  then  asked  him 
what  he  meant  to  do. 

'  He  said  he  had  come  down  to  the  House  intending  to 
denounce  the  forgery  immediately  after  question  time.  I 
said :  "  You  can  denounce  it  in  your  speech  later  on."  He 
said  :  "  Yes,  but  I  should  like  to  have  done  it  at  once— to  let 
it  go  to  the  world  at  once." 

■  Just  at  that  moment  Sexton  in  his  speech  was  denouncing 
the  attacks  made  on  the  Nationalist  Party  and  the  calumnies 
got  up  against  them.  I  said  aloud  :"  And  forgeries."  Sexton 
looked  around  and  saw  that  Pamell  was  sitting  with  me. 
And  forgeries,"  I  said  once  more. 
'  Sexton  understood  at  a  glance.  He  saw  that  PameU 
had  authorised  the  denunciation  of  the  letter  as  a  forgery 
and  that  gave  him  aU  he  wanted.  He  streamed  away  in  an 
eloquent  and  indignant  denunciation  of  The  Times' letter  aa  a 
malignant  forgery. 

'  As  I  was  coming  out  of  the  division  lobby  af  tei  the  division 
I  passed  by  the  front  Opposition  bench.  Gladstone  was 
sittmg  there.  He  spoke  to  me  and  held  out  his  hand.  I  had 
not  had  a  chance  of  speaking  to  him  since  my  return  from 
America.  He  asked  me  to  sit  down  beside  him  and  I  did  so. 
I  told  him  of  the  number  of  American  and  Car  dian  audiences 
I  had  addressed  who  had  passed  resolutions  of  sympathy  with 
him  m  his  policy  of  Home  Rule,  and  of  the  immense  number 
of  messages  to  that  effect  that  I  was  charged  to  bring  him. 
I  He  said :  "  And  in  Canada  as  well  as  the  States  ?  " 
'  I  told  him  "  Yes,"  and  'jow  ahnost  universal  in  Canada 
was  the  feeUng  in  favour  of  Home  Rule.  We  talked  a  little 
about  this  ;  and  then  I  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  Pamell's 
speech.' 

'  He  said  he  thought  it  very  clear  :  and,  towards  the  close 
very  eloquent.  * 

'  I  asked  him  what  he  thought  the  effect  of  the  denial 
would  be  upon  the  House. 

'  Mr.  Pamell  .poke,  denying  the  charge  .j  im  audaoioM  fabrication- 
later  in  the  evening— juat  beiore  the  div  jion  on  the  lecond  mading  of  the 
Coercion  Bill,  * 
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'  He  said :"  I  hope  there  is  not  in  the  House  anyone  stupid 
enough  or  ba-e  enough  to  doubt  the  truth  of  ParneU's  denial  "  ' 

The  House  was  very  duU  ;  a  heavy  stolid  cahn  after  the  .  ,  ,., 
storm  of  last  mght.  I  only  hope  some  sudden  storm  may  no?  *■"'  *'• 
break  out  later  on,  as  generaUy  comes  to  pass  when  I  give 
myself  a  mght  away  from  the  scene.  People  were  still  talking 
much  about  The  T,mes  and  its  forgery ;  and  I  was  inundated 
by  aU  sorts  of  contradictory  opinions  as  to  what  I  ought  to 
urge  Parnel  to  do.  My  own  impression  is  that  he  ought  to  do 
r-  more-that  having  given  his  full  and  manly  denunciation 
ct  ihe  forgery  he  ought  to  rest  there.     Those  who  wiU  not 

^u  T  ^"^  """^  """"'^  °°*  '""°™  ''™  "'ough  one  rose  from 
tne  aead. 

'  I  have  been  very  presemgly  asked  to  attend  and  speak  at 
ameetmgatRugbyon  the  first  of  June  in  company  with- 
of  aU  persons  in  the  world— lord  Spencer !  I  think  I  shaU 
accept  the  invitation.  I  promised  to  go  to  a  Rugby  meeting 
just  before  the  last  elections,  but  was  compeUed  to  bre^ 
away  from  my  engagements  at  the  last  moment  because  of 
the  necessity  of  rushing  off  to  Derry.  I  feel  therefore  bound  to 
go  this  time  and  I  think  it  would  be  effective  to  go  in  the  com- 
pany of  Lord  Spencer.' 

Talking  still  about  The  Time,'  attack  and  the  forged  letter 
—which  It  was  aUeged  had  been  written  by  Mr.  PameU  nine 
days  after  the  Phoenix  Park  murders  in  1832,  and  impUed 
his  sympathy  with  the  murders-Mr.  MoCirthy  dictated  to 
me  for  future  use  the  foUowing  notPS  as  to  how  he  and  his 
ooUeaguea  had  at  the  time  received  the  news  of  the  Phcenix 
Park  tragedy. 

I  think  the  notes,  as  well  as  some  others  he  gave  me 
referring  to  Fenians  of  that  period,  may  be  of  interest  here. 

'It  was  on  a  Sunday  morning,'  he  said.  '  t.  it  I  first  read  in 
the  Observer  the  news  of  the  murders  in  Phoenii  Park  The 
mght  before  that,  I  had  been  to  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel 
to  see  Davitt  who  had  just  come  out  of  prison.  Things  were 
going  wonderfully  weU  with  us  then.  Davitt  had  been 
released  from  prison  through  Chamberlain,  on  whom  we  had 
brought  our  influence  to  bear,  and  his  release  was  understood 
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to  be  one  of  the  conditions  of  agreement  between  the  Gorem- 
ment  and  the  Irish  party.  In  fact  when  we  &rst  made  the 
stipulation  to  Chamberlain  about  Davitt — Sexton,  Hoaly  and 
myself — he  interrupted  us  by  saying  "  Of  course,  I  had 
thought  of  that.  I  have  already  written  to  Sir  William 
Harcourt  (then  Home  Secretary)  to  say  that  Davitt's  release 
is  indispensable." 

'  Davitt  was  released,  and  I  went  with  some  others  to  the 
Westminster  Palace  Hotel  to  meet  him.  Several  were  there ; 
— I  think  John  Dillon,  but  not  Pamell.  Everything  seemed 
full  of  hope,  Davitt  was  as  fully  convinced  as  I  was  that  the 
Liberal  Government  and  we  were  about  to  work  together  in  the 
cause  of  Ireland.    I  went  home  perfectly  hopeful  and  happy. 

'  Next  morning  I  was  up  early — a  rare  thing  for  me — up 
before  any  of  my  family — I  was  then  living  in  Jermyn  Street. 
I  read  the  Observer — the  theatre  notices  chiefly  and  did  not, 
till  later,  torn  to  the  leader  page.  Then  I  saw  the  horrible 
announcement  of  the  murders. 

'  Very  soon,  men  began  to  pour  into  my  rooms-^Irish 
members  mostly.  Everyone  expressed  the  same  feeling  of 
horror.  I  thought  the  best  thing  was  to  go  at  once  and  see 
Pamell,  who  then  always  had  rooms — whether  he  occupied 
them  or  not — at  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel.  .  .  .  We 
found  Pamell  there  and  Davitt  and  John  Dillon  and  Healy, 
and  we  found  them  engaged  in  drawing  up  an  address  to  the 
Irish  people  denouncing  the  crime  and  saying  that  Ireland 
never  could  be  right  till  she  had  succeeded  in  bringing  the 
criminals  to  justice. 

'  The  most  utter  depression  prevailed  in  our  little  meeting. 
The  hopes  of  the  Irish  cause  seemed  to  be  literally  blasted. 
Healy,  whom  people  think  so  truculent,  felt  it  so  much  that 
he  deliberately  proposed  we  should  all  resign  our  seats  and 
go  back  into  obscurity,  believing  the  cause  hopeless  for  our 
generation,  on  which  the  shadow  of  that  crime  had  fallen. 
I  think  Pamell  leaned  towards  this  counsel.  I  was,  I  believe, 
the  first  to  oppose  it.  I  contended  that  nothing  which 
happened  from  the  outside  would  release  us  from  the  duty  we 
owed  to  our  constituents  and  the  Irish  people,  and  that  we 
were  bound  to  stand  to  our  posts.  Some  others  were  of  the 
same  opinion.    In  the  end,  we  all  came  round  to  it. 

'  Then  the  address  was  drawn  up  and  signed  by  Pamell, 
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DaviM  and  DiUon  representing  the  Iriah  National  Land 
league.  I  was  not  a  member  of  the  Executive  of  that  League 
and  at  that  time  the  English  Land  League  had  not  come  to  its 
exiBtence.  Then  PameU  and  I  talked  together,  and  we  thought 
the  best  thing  was  for  ua-we  two-to  go  and  consult  some 
of  our  Enghsh  friends.  We  started  out  and  went  first  to  see 
Stt  Charles  Dilke.  Our  impression  was  that  either  Dilke  or 
Chamberlain  would  be  asked  to  take  the  post  of  Irish  Seore- 
tar/.  Indeed  the  general  impression  was  that  either  one  man 
or  the  other  would  have  been  asked  at  the  time  when  Lord 
Frederick  Cavendish  was  appointed.  ...  We  saw  Dilke.  Ho 
was  perfectly  composed  and  cool.  He  said  that  if  Glad- 
stone offered  him  the  post  of  Iriah  Secretary,  nothing  that  had 
happened  lately  would  in  the  least  deter  him  from  accepting 
it.  He  went  on  to  say  that  he  was  a  Home  Ruler  qvatid 
mhne :  that  he  would  be  incUned  to  press  Home  Rule  on 
the  Irish  people,  even  if  they  were  not  whoUj  inchned  for 
It,  because  he  so  fully  beUeved  in  the  principle,  whereas 
Chamberlain  would  only  give  Home  Rule  if  the  Irish  people 
refused  to  accept  anything  less.  But,  on  the  other  hand. 
Chamberlain  was  an  optimist  in  the  matter  and  thought  he 
could  do  a  great  good  as  Irish  Secretary  ;  and  he— Dilke— 
was  not  so  certain,  seeing  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the 
Castle  and  the  r  jrmanent  officials,  and  therefore  they  agreed 
that  as  far  as  iuey  were  concerned,  it  was  better  Chamberlain 
should  go. 

'  He  said  "  If  Chamberlain  goes,  he'll  go  to  smash  things  " 
—meaning  the  Dublin  Castle  system. 

'When  we  were  leaving,  Dilke  drew  me  aside  and  spoke 
of  the  extreme  unwisdom  of  allowing  Pamell  to  walk  about 
the  streets  that  day  in  London.  He  said  no  one  could  tell 
when  someone  might  recognise  him  and,  thinking  he  was 
responsible  for  the  murders,  make  an  attack  on  him. 

'  Then  we  went  to  Chamberlain  and  had  a  long  talk  with 
hun.  We  found  him  perfectly  willing  t»  go  to  Ireland,  but 
he  said  he  must  have  his  own  way  there,  and  he  would  either 
make  or  mar— by  which  we  understood  the  Castle  system. 
I  remember  with  pecuUar  interest  how  he  scouted  the  notion 
of  any  inteUigent  Enghshman  believing  for  an  instant  that 
f'amell  had  any  sympathy  with  assassination  and  outrage. 
I  remember  PameU  saying  to  him  that  he  did  not  beUeve  the 
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murder-gang  in  Ireland  could  muster  more  than  twenty  men, 
all  told.  Captain  O'Shea  came  in  while  we  were  talking. 
When  we  were  leaving,  Chamberlain  gave  na  much  the  aame 
kind  of  caution  that  Dilke  had  given.  I  auggeated  to  Pamell 
that  we  ahould  take  a  hanaom,  and  I  hinted  the  reaaon  to  him. 
He  aaid  rather  sharply  that  he  would  do  nothing  of  the  kind. 
He  said  that  he  had  done  no  nTong  to  anyone,  and  tliat  he 
intended  to  walk  in  the  open  streets  like  anyone  elae.  Some 
man  from  the  top  of  an  omnibus  passing  ua  called  out — 
"  There's  Pamell ! "  whether  in  friendship  or  animosity  I 
don't  know — but  otherwise  we  were  unnoticed. 

*  I  went  back  to  Jermyn  Street  and  found  friends  and 
interviewers  of  all  kinds  awaiting  me — among  others  Henry 
George  and  Coleridge  Kennard — lately  member  for  Salisbury 
I  think.' 

The  further  notes  Mr.  McCarthy  dictated  to  me  about 
that  time  concerned  a  dramatic  episode,  not  I  fancy  generally 
known,  which  shows  the  difficulties  the  Irish  Party  had  to 
contend  with  in  relation  to  Fenianism. 

*  Again,  early  one  Sunday  morning,*  he  said,  *  while  I 
was  still  in  bed,  I  was  told  that  an  Irish  member  of 
Parliament  wanted  to  see  me  on  most  urgent  business.  This 
member  had  in  his  younger  dajrs  been  Fenian  and  a  great  com- 
rade of  Michael  Davitt.  Of  late  years  his  political  views  had 
considerably  sobered,  but  he  was  much  esteemed  and  trusted 
by  the  better  men  of  the  Fenian  party.    He  often  helped  the 

lorer  members  of  that  party  to  emplojrment,  he  himself 
being  at  the  head  of  a  large  business. 

'  He  was,  however,  particularly  detested  by  the  dynamite 
and  assassin  gang,  and  had  often  been  warned  that  his  life 
would  be  taken  some  day  because  of  the  open  and  fearless 
way  in  which  he  denounced  them  and  their  doings. 

'  This  morning,  when  he  came  to  see  me,  was  immediately 
after  the  arrest  of  James  Carey  in  Dublin.  I  went  down  to 
him  as  soon  as  I  could  and  he  told  me  that  he  had  received 
certain  information,  through  a  Fenian  on  whom  he  could  rely 

that  a  well-known  desperado — one  Captain had  come 

over  to  Europe  with  the  determination  to  assassinate  Gladstone 
who  was  then  in  Cannes.      He  told  me  that  this was 
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•  m»n  of  mo«t  desperate  character,  who  had  threatened  him 
—my  visitor — that  he  would  kill  him. 

'  He  told  me  that  this  man  was  certainly  in 
Cumes  and  that  Frank  Byrne  was  in  Cannes  also  and  some 
third  man  of  the  same  views  whose  name  was  not  known  to 
me.  I  was  not  given  the  name  of  his  informant,  who 
I  understand  had  got  at  the  secret  by  professing  to  favour 
the  general  designs  of  the  other  men  and  had  then  at  once 
communicated  with  my  friend,  so  that  steps  might  be  taken 
to  frustrate  them.  A  little  while  before,  I  should  not  have 
believed  that  Frank  Byrne  could  be  impUcated  in  such  an 
affair.  But  the  fact  that  he  had  never  wTitten  to  me  authoris- 
ing me  to  contradict  the  charges  made  against  him  forced  me 
to  the  belief  that  he  must  have  been  implicated  in  the  Phcenix 
Park  murders  :  and  I  felt  that  if  he  were  capable  of  that 
he  would  be  capable  of  anything.  The  only  thing  now  was, 
what  were  we  to  do  ?  Obviously,  we  must  put  someone  in 
communication  with  the  authorities  at  Cannes  at  once.  My 
friend  now  pointed  out  to  me— as  he  seemed  to  think  it  was 
his  duty  to  do— the  extreme  danger  of  the  course  we  were 
about  to  take.  If  it  were  known  by  the  assassin  party  that 
we  had  interfered  to  baffle  their  plot  and  to  save  their  intended 
victim  we  should  in  all  probabiUty  be  murdered.  I  said  that 
lUd  not  give  me  a  moment's  consideration,  and  then  he  said, 
wh -h  I  knew  well,  that  it  did  not  count  for  anything  with 
him,  but  that  he  thought  it  right  to  tell  me  of  the  danger. 
The  other  danger  was,  that  if  we  had  to  tell  our  story  to 
some  thick-witted  or  malignant  official  we  might  expose 
ourselves  to  the  odious  suspicion  of  being  concerned  in  some 
sort  of  abominable  secret  schemes  which  had  brought  us  into 
companionship  with  assassins  and  enabled  us  to  get  at  their 
secreU.  That  danger  we  both  thought  very  serious,  but  of 
course  it  did  not  weigh  with  us  a  great  deal  in  deciding  on  our 
course. 

'  We  first  drove  to  the  house  of  Su-  C.  Dilke.  He  was  out 
of  town.  We  then  drove  to  the  house  of  J.  Chamberlain 
who  was  also  out  of  town.  The  time  was  flying  by :  my 
friend's  information  led  him  to  believe  that  the  murder 
would  be  done  some  time  after  church  when  the  crowds  had 
dispersed.  We  then  thought  it  best  to  go  to  Herbert  Glad- 
stone though   we  were  naturally   unwilling  to  alarm   the 
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GlacUtone  funily  if  it  could  be  •voided.  We  drove  to  the 
official  leeidence  in  Downing  Street  and  uw  Herbert  Glad- 
•tone.  .  .  .  We  told  him  our  itory.  He  listened  to  it  with 
great  oouraige  and  tang  /roid  and  componue  ihowing  no  more 
agitation  than  it  we  were  telling  him  of  aome  arrangement  for 
the  holding  of  a  public  meeting.  We  were  both  greatly  itruok 
by  hia  coolneia  and  felt  sure  that  we  had  come  upon  the  right 
man.  We  atrongly  urged  on  him  that,  unlesa  it  proved  to  be 
abaolutely  neceaaaiy,  notliin;  should  be  said  to  Mr.  Gladstone 
himself.  We  did  not  suggest  to  him  the  steps  he  ought  to 
take.  We  left  that  entirely  in  his  hands.  That  evening — I 
think  it  was — I  had  a  message  from  him  to  say  that  everything 
had  been  cared  for,  and  the  following  day  in  the  tea-room  of 
the  House  of  Commons  that  he  had  reason  to  believe  the 
man  had  left  Cannes.  I  said  that  I  hoped  nothing  would  ever 
be  told  to  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  about  it  and  he  seemed  to 
assent  to  this,  but  we  spoke  only  a  very  few  words  and  from 
that  time  to  this  we  have  never  exchanged  a  syllable  on  the 
subjtwt. 

'  I  shall  never  forget  my  feeling  of  agony  when  on  knocking 
at  the  doer  in  Ebury  Street  I  saw  Major  Geary — a  jolly,  good- 
natured  gunner  whom  we  had  met  in  the  East  and  who,  as  he 
very  seldom  came  to  London,  would  be  sure  to  stay  both  for 
luncheon  and  for  dinner  and  till  late  into  the  night.  And  I 
thought  to  myself  "  I  shall  have  to  talk  to  him  and  laugh 
and  make  jokes  all  the  day  and  have  this  horrible  thing  on 
my  mind  and  when  I  hear  the  news  boys  shouting  special 
editions  of  the  Observer  late  in  the  evening,  shall  thrill  with 
terror  at  the  possibility  of  learning  from  their  cries  that  our 
eSort  to  save  Mir.  Gladstone  had  failed !  " ' 

Turning  anew  to  the  letters : 

"...  So  far  this  has  been  a  day  of  small  things  here — 
except  for  a  little  opening  passage  of  arms  between  Lord 
Hartington  and  John  Dillon. 

'  1  did  some  of  your  work — a  fair  amount  too.  1  don't 
know  how  you  will  like  it.  1  have  an  interviewer  from  a 
Paris  paper  coming  to  see  me  at  noon — the  DSxita.  Then 
I  go  to  my  doctor  and  then  home  to  work — despite  all  the 
gloomy  warnings  of  my  friendly  physician  about  my  condition 
of  health.    Yet  every,   e  I  meet  in  the  House  keeps  telling 
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me  how  well  I  am  looking  and  of  conrse  I  always  lay  that  I 
am  Tobiut  and  radiant  in  the  highest  degree.  I  think  you  and 
I  and  Doctor  Rooae  are  the  only  people  who  have  any  siupicion 
the  other  way,  for  I  haven't  aaid  much  at  home.  In  good 
truth,  I  feel  sure  I  shall  come  out  all  right  and  meantime  I 
make  you  the  confidante  of  my  gloomier  moods — a  curious 
and  doubtful  privilege  of  friendship  to  confer  on  anyone. 
It  is,  seriously,  a  priceless  advuitage  to  me  to  have  a  colleague 
and  companion  with  whom  I  can  be  just  my  real  self.  .  .  . 
I  am  fortunate  beyond  my  deserts,  but  at  least  I  have  grace 
and  gratefulness  enough  to  app.-eciate  my  good  fortune 
and  to  know  what  your  companionship  and  sympathy  are 
worth.  If  ever  I  feel  disposed  to  grumble  at  things,  I  can 
always  bring  myself  into  better  mood  by  remembering  what 
I  have  to  thank  the  benign  fates  for  giving  me.' 

'  The  House  thus  far  is  dull  to-night.    We  had  a  very  April  '87. 
interesting  scene  however  from  an   English   member,  Ellis, 
who  has  been  studying  the  Irish  question  in  Ireland  and 
spoke  manfully  for  the  National  League.    I  have  not  seen 
Pamell — I  don't  think  he  has  come  back. 

'  "  Thou  shalt  praise  me  to-day,  oh  Caesar  !  "  but  moro 
I  fear  for  the  quantity  than  the  quality  of  my  work — twelve 
pages  of  copy.  ...  I  am  afraid  it  is  dreadfully  melodramatic. 
.  .  .  However,  you  will  touch  it  up  and  put  some  realism 
into  it.    I  have  made  it  a  mere  skeleton — not  nearly  finished. 

'  I  was  deeply  interested  in  our  work  and  our  talk  last 
evening  and  was  much  impressed  by  the  passages  we  read 
together.  They  make  out  a  clear  and  consistent  character.  .  . 
I  alwa3r8  think  that  one  of  the  most  piercingly  pathetic  sayings 
in  Skakespeare — still  Shakespeare  you  see — is  the  saying  of 
Othello  about  throwing  away  a  pearl  richer  than  all  his 
tribe.  .  .  . ' 

' .  .  .  Lord  John  Manners  has  just  got  up.  He  was  what  Uptuira 
might  be  called  a  pretty  speaker,  some  thirty  years  ago.  J^'I',. 
But  I  don't  particularly  want  to  hear  him  now.  Pamell 
has  not  come.  He  is  in  his  Wicklow  home  Avondale,  very 
unwell.  A  curious  illustration  of  the  change  in  the  times 
was  given  me  this  evening  in  the  shape  of  an  invitation  to 
dinner  from  Gladstone  for  Saturday  week.  Of  course  I 
shall  go.  1  have  been  interrupted  several  times  while  writing 
this  and  it  is  now  midnight.    John  Morley  is  up.  .  .  .' 
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April  '87.  ' .  .  .  Professor  Stuart  c»rae  to  me  and  began  asking  me 
if  I  liad  seen  Parnell  and  if  Pamell  were  coming  m  the  House. 
I  told  him  I  had  not  heard  from  Pamell  and  that  I  did  not 
think  he  was  coming  to  the  House,  but  that  I  thought  he 
would  come  to-morrow.  He  said  that  he  had  been  talking 
to  Gladstone  and  that  G.  was  very  anxious  as  to  the  course 
Pamell  ought  to  take  with  regard  to  The  Times.  His  im- 
pression was  that  Gladstone  thought  Pamell  ought  to  ask  for 
a  committee  of  the  House  and  that  he  could  found  his  motion 
on  the  fact  that,  since  his  denial  of  the  letter  in  The  Timet,  two 
members  of  the  Go\  ernment  had  said  more  or  less  explicitly 
that  they  did  not  uelievo  in  the  denial.  Stuart  said  for  him- 
self that  he  hojicd  Pamell  would  not  under  any  conceivable 
circumstances  allow  himself  to  be  persuaded  to  go  into  a  court 
of  law.  For  one  reason,  he  said,  the  proceedings  would  be 
of  enormous  length.  Walter  of  The  Times  had  said  that  if 
Pamell  gave  them  the  chance,  they  would  go  into  the  whole 
history  of  the  movement  and  that  they  would  have  com- 
missions to  take  evidence  in  America,  Australia,  etc.,  and 
meanwhile,  all  the  evil  effect  of  the  forgery  would  be  going  on. 
Stuart  said  that  it  was  perfectly  impossible  that  a  man  in 
Pamell's  position  could  avoid  during  these  past  years  bein?; 
brought  into  communication  with  men  who  afterwards  showed 
themselves  criminals  of  one  kind  or  another,  and  a  certain 
class  of  persons  in  England  would  insist  on  inferring  that  he 
must  have  known  beforehand  what  sort  of  persons  they  were. 
'  Then,  he  said,  a  criminal  prosecution  of  The  Timet  would 
allow  an  immense  latitude  in  cross-examination  and  every 
fact  in  a  man's  life  might  be  gone  into.  I  advised  Stuart 
to  go  to  Pamell  himself  and  tell  him  all  this,  ....d  he  said  he 
would.' 
April  '87.  '  Yesterday  he  came  to  see  me  again  in  the  House  and  told 

me  he  wanted  to  alter  something  in  the  impression  he  had 
conveyed  to  me  the  day  before.  He  said  that  he  had  been 
talking  to  Gladstone  more  explicitly  about  the  affair.  And 
that  Gladstone  said  time  was  a  great  element  in  any  step  to 
bo  taken— meaning  that  if  anything  were  to  be  done,  it  ought 
to  be  done  quickly,  but  that  Gladstone  distinctly  refused 
to  give  any  advice  himself  as  to  whether  anything  ought  to 
be  done  or  nothing.  Stuart  asked  him  if  his  refusal  arose 
from  the  fact  that  he  could  not  make  up  his  own  mind  to  a 
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dwuion,  or  that  he  merely  •hnnk  from  the  nepoiuibility  of 
giving  Klirice.    Oladitone  mid  that  it  aroae  from  the  two 
thinga — or  that  one  was  the  conaequence  of  the  other.     He 
•aid  that  he  ujd  been  thinking  it  out  and  he  honestly  could 
not  make  up  hia  mind  as  to  whether  it  would  be  better  for 
Famell  to  do  aonething  or  nothing,  and  that  therefore  he 
shrank  naturally  from  saying  anything.    Stuart  told  me  he 
would  come  and  see  me  again  in  the  course  of  the  evening 
and  give  me  any  opinion  he  could  gather  among  the  Liberals 
who  were  best  qualified  to  judge.    He  did  see  me  several 
times  in  the  course  of  the  evening  in  the  House,  and  the  sum 
of  the  information  1  gathered  to  be  this  :  John  Morley  thought 
some  step  ought  to  be  taken  by  Parnell  but  refused  to  take 
the  responsibiUty   of   advising   what   it   should    be.     Lord 
Herschell— the  late  Lord  Chancellor— thought  that  no  further 
notice  ought  to  be  taken  by  Parnell  of  the  matter.      Arnold 
Morley,  the  Liberal  Whip,  who  ought  to  have  good  oppor- 
tunities of  knowing  the  feehng  of  the  country,  was  at  first  in     • 
favour  of  Parnell  moving  for  a  committee,  but  was  now 
entirely  against  it.    He  said  that  the  eSect  of  the  forgery  on 
the  feeling  of  the  country  was  decidedly  good  for  the  Liberal 
Cause.     He  said  that  nothing  aroused  such  enthusiasm  in  a 
great  Liberal  meeting  as  a  denunciation  of  the  forgery  and  t'.ip 
vindication  of  Parnell.     He  instanced— I  think  it  wa»  he— 
the  tremendous  reception  given  at  the  great  Manchester 
meeting  to  John  Dillon— that  the  hall  was  crammed— it 
held  more  than   10,000  people— and  that  the  excitement 
became  actually  overwhelming  in  ito  enthusiasm  when  Dillon 
vindicated    Parnell    and    denounced   The    Timet.    Anyhow 
Morley  thought  Parnell  had  better  do  nothing.    Of  course 
aU  these  men  were  naturally  considering  the  interests  of  the 
Liberal  Party  in  the  effect  which  this  course  or  that  would  have 
on  the  feeling  of  the  country.' 

'.  .  .  The  parliamentary  sensation  this  evening  so  far,  Uprtiir, 
has  been  the  presence  of    Buffalo   Bill  in  our  dining-room.  Lobby. 
He  was  entertained  by  Lord  Charles  Beresford.    Apart  from  ^S"'' 
that  interesting  event,  we  have  had  a  very  powerful  speech 
from  Gladstone  in  support  of  one  of  our  amendments  to  the 
first  clause  in  the  Coercion  bill  which  is  now  in  Committee. 
Then  Gladstone  sent  to  us  and  asked  us  to  take  that  divifion 
early  as  he  had  to  go  away,  and  he  was  anxious  to  record 
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Lobby, 
Hay  3. 


Hay  4, 

'87. 


his  vote  with  us.  Of  course  we  assented  and  we  made  a  good 
division,  leaving  the  Government  with  only  a  majority  of  37. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  great  importance,  but  we  r^ard  our- 
selves as  having  made  a  score  and  we  were  correspondingly 
elated.' 

' .  .  .  We  have  had  a  stormy  evening  here.  I  came  down 
at  half-past  five  and  found  a  tumult  going  on.  It  was  the  old 
question  of  The  Times:  the  calumnies  raised  by  a  Tory 
member  (my  defeated  opponent),  and  John  Dillon  was  passion- 
ately demanding  a  committee  of  enquiry  into  the  truth  of  the 
charges.  I  rejoiced  that  I  had  not  come  too  late.  We  had 
a  long  and  heated  debate.  Gladstone  made  a  powerful 
speech  in  our  favour.  So  did  Harcourt  and  Whitbread— 
the  latter  especially  good— and  the  whole  question  was 
finally  ac'joumed  till  to-morrow  to  give  the  Government  time 
to  consider  what  they  will  do.  I  am  told  that  they  will 
refuse  to  grant  us  the  Committee  of  Enquiry,  but  the  very 
refusal  will  end  in  our  favour.  I  spoke  in  the  debate,  as  of 
course  I  was  bound  to  do,  but  I  felt  too  deeply  to  be  able  to 
tel!  whether  I  spoke  well  or  ill.  I  fear  Parnell  is  too  unwell  to 
be  able  to  come  over  before  the  end  of  the  week.  ...  In  the 
storm  and  stress  of  the  debate,  I  kept  wishing  you  were  here. 
I  should  have  rushed  off  and  talked  the  thing  over  with  you.' 

'  It  is  as  I  expected.  The  Government  will  not  give  us  a 
committee.  They  say  wo  can  prosecute.  We  ask  for  a 
committee  composed,  if  they  like,  of  Tory  members  exclu- 
sively, and  they  refer  us  to  the  Old  Bailey !  We  ask  a  tribunal 
of  honour— a  committee  of  EngUshmen,  and  they  tell  us  the 
law-courts  are  open,  where  a  case  might  be  dragged  on  for  a 
year,  and  some  bigoted,  stupid,  Primrose-League  tradesman 
on  the  jury  could  defeat  the  ends  of  justice !  Well,  at  least, 
they  can't  say  any  more  that  we  did  not  court  enquiry.  That 
much  at  least  we  have  gained.  The  debate  is  still  going  on, 
and  will,  I  presume,  go  on  to-morrow.' 


The  extract  below,  from  an  undated  letter,  presumably 
of  this  time,  refers  to  an  instance  of  Justin  McCarthy's 
disinterested  loyalty  to  his  friends.  The  occasion  was  that 
of  the  removal  of  Mr.  Frank  Hill,  that  brilliant  man  of  letters, 
from  the  editorship  of  the  Daily  News,  of  which  journal  Mr. 
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Henry  Labouohere  was  chief  propriot  i  -and  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr. — now  Sir  Henry—  Mcy  in  ius  i'"ce.  Mr. 
McCarthy  was,  at  that  time,  h(  ilirp"  a  lucrati'  d  and  im- 
portant post  on  the  paper  as  po".\;ical  leader  writer,  but 
on  Mr.  Hill's  dismissal,  in  what  he  felt  to  le  an  unjust 
manner,  he  instantly  threw  up  his  appointment  and  did  not 
write  again  for  the  Daily  News  until  some  year  or  two  later, 
when  he  was  urged  by  Hill  to  resume  his  old  work  at  the 
request  of,  I  think,  Mr. — Plater  Sir  John — Eobinson,  the  then 
manager. 

It  was,  I  know,  an  appreciable  financial  loss  to  Mr. 
McCarthy,  and  he  Uked  his  work  and  his  colleagues.  But — 
that  was  the  man  ! 

The  Daily  News  had  at  that  period  a  galaxy  of  Uterary 
talent  upon  its  staff.  Besides  the  outgoing  and  incoming 
editors,  Mr.  Hill  and  Mr.  Lucy,  and  Justin  McCarthy 
himself,  there  were  Mr.  Andrew  Lang — the  news  of  whose  loss 
to  the  world  comes  as  I  now  write  ;  Mr.  Herbert  Paul, 
distinguished  essayist  and  historian — an  old  Northampton- 
shire friend  of  my  own,  and  indeed,  one  of  the  guests  at  that 
memorable  little  dinner  ai  the  Frederick  Sartoris'  where  I 
first  met  Justin  McCarthy ;  Mr.  Eichird  Whiteing,  author 
of  '  Number  Five  John  Street ; '  and  other  equal  or  lesser 
Ughts  of  literature  in  the  eighties.  Mr.  McCarthy  writes 
to  me  late  one  evening ; 

'  I  talked  to  Hill  and  Mrs.  Hill  to-night.  The  news  of  a 
plot  against  him  by  some  of  the  members  of  the  late  Govern- 
ment came  as  a  surprise  to  Mrs.  Hill,  but  I  am  sure  it  is  true 
and  it  is  right  that  she  should  know  it,  and  he  through  her.  .  .  . 
But  it  was  a  very  large  dinner-party,  and  I  had  not  much 
chance  of  private  talk.' 

'  I  am  much  taken  with  your  idea  about  the  bright  little  M«y  '87. 
American  novel.     I  feel  sure  we  could  make  it  very  attractive 
and  it  would  be  a  pity  to  let  so  much  curious  experience  go 
for  nothing.  ...  It  would  give  a  pleasant  variety  to  our 
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Lobby, 
May  '87. 


work.  You  had  some  fresh  ideas  to-day  such  as  the  illustra- 
tion of  the  hereditary  religious  feeling  in  Mary  Beaton  which 
had  not  occurred  to  me.  .  .  I  am  writing  to  Appleton,  the 
lecture  agent,  asking  him  to  come  and  see  me  on  Tuesday. 
He  announces  himself  as  in  co-partnership  with  an  Australian 
agency,  and  I  should  Uke  to  talk  to  him  on  that  subject,  too, 
as  a  visit  to  Australia  is  always  in  my  hopes  and  might  be 
possible  next  year.  If  we  could  all  go  out — I  mean  you  and 
Campbell  and  I !  Anyhow  I  will  talk  to  my  lecture  agent. 
I  should  so  love  to  see  AustraUa  in  company  with  you.  And 
we  might  perhaps  do  an  Australian  book  together.  Are  these 
dreams  ?  No,  not  merely  dreams  I  think.  In  any  case,  I  like 
^roaming  of  such  things.  I  dream  of  many  things,  waking 
as  well  as  sleeping.  Some  of  my  dreams  have  turned  into 
dear  delightful  realities,  so  why  not  oth;jrs  ?  .  .  .  I  hope  to 
see  you  on  Sunday  if  I  don't  get  to  the  Grosvenor  to-morrow. 
Goodnight,  I  wish  you  all  good  things.' 

'  I  received  your  letter  this  morning.  It  made  me  glad  to 
know  that  you  are  enjoying  yourself  with  your  children  and 
the  flowers  and  the  open  air.  I  have  a  picture  of  you  in  my 
mind  and  it  is  pleasant  to  look  at.  How  much  I  hope  the  visit 
will  do  you  good.  I  want  you  to  drink  in  all  the  good  you  can 
from  the  fresh  pure  country  air — and  how  lucky  you  are  to 
have  soft  warm  air  and  fine  weather.  Here,  we  have  only  a 
succession  of  drenching  showers.  Get  all  the  good  you 
can — and  don't  mind  the  New  Club  and  the  Boughtons' 
party. 

'  I  have  not  been  able  to  do  any  of  our  work  to-day  and 
could  not  to-morrow  because  we  have  a  meeting  of  the  party 
before  the  House  sits.  ...  I  am  glad  you  liked  the  bits  I 
sent  you.  And  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  absorbed  in 
Mary  Stuart  because  I  know  you  will  get  some  new  ideas  for 
our  Mary.  .  .  . 

'  I  am  going  to  the  Literary  Fund  dinner  to-night.  Lord 
Lytton  is  to  be  in  the  chair.' 

'  Gladstone  has  just  been  making  a  very  fine  speech — fine 
even  for  him — in  favour  of  our  appeal  for  a  committee  of 
investigation.  It  was  a  piece  of  generous  and  sympathetic 
eloquence,  and  cannot  but  have  a  profound  effect  upon  public 
opinion — on  uny  fair  opinion.  Curiously  enough,  the  Standard 
is  independent  and  just  enough  to  condemn  the  course  taken 
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by  the  GoTemment.  I  had  to  take  the  chair  as  a  meeting  of 
our  party  rather  early,  and  then  come  on  to  a  sitting  of  the 
House.  These  are  stormy  times,  not  favourable  to  the  dear 
quiet  ways  of  literature.  ...  I  should  like  to  show  you  two 
letters  I  have  received  from  absent  members  of  our  Irish 
party,  in  reply  to  a  telegram  from  me,  calling  them  to  come  to 
London  at  once  and  stay  in  the  House.  They  but  tell  the 
same,  sad  simple  story. 

'  "  I  will  come  at  once  if  you  insist,"  each  says  in  sub- 
stance, "  but  I  am  at  a  crisis  in  my  financial  affairs,  have 
neglected  my  business  for  years  in  the  interests  of  the  Cause. 
If  I  leave  now,  I  am  ruined." 

'  These  are  the  venal  agitators  who  are  living  on  politics  ! 
I  can't  help  telling  you  about  this  for  you  will  understand  and 
sympathise.  ...  I  send  these  few  little  lines,  uncertain 
whether  they  will  reach  you  in  the  morning  before  you  start 
for  home.  1  am  so  glad  you  are  coming  back  though  I  should 
have  been  willing  to  do  without  you  for  a  longer  time  if  it 
would  be  any  good  to  you.  I  got  your  letter  this  morning. 
I  enjoy  your  joy  with  the  flowers.  I  could  enter  into  it  with 
perfect  fulness.  Couldn't  we  have  a  day  in  the  country  some- 
time like  the  charity-children  ? 

'  The  House  is  getting  up  a  Jubilee  Committee,  to  bo 
composed  of  leading  members,  to  manage  the  part  the  House 
of  Commons  is  to  take  in  the  Jubilee  Ceremonies.  I  have 
been  asked  to  accept  a  place  on  the  committee  and  have 
declined.  Don't  you  think  I  was  right  ?  I  don't  mean  any- 
thing disrespectful,  but  I  think  this  year,  when  Ireland's 
share  in  the  Jubilee  is  a  coercion  bill,  a  prominent  Irish  member 
holding  a  sort  of  official  position  in  the  Irish  party,  would  seem 
hardly  in  his  right  place  on  a  Jubilee  committee.' 

'  'The  House  of  Commons  was  thrilled  to-day  by  the  tidings  Uiatain 
that  at  the  Stock  Exchange  a  telegram  was  posted  announcing  ^^^\\ 
the  death  of  Famell.     I  was  not  thrilled  because  I  had  just     *^ 
heard  that  Stead  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  had  just  received  a 
telegram  from  Famell  saying  that  he  is  to  be  in  London 
to-morrow.    Stead  wrote,  as  I  am  told,  expressing  a  wish  to  be 
allowed  to  go  over  and  see  Pamell  at  his  place  Avondale  : 
and  Pamell  sent  him  the  telegram  announcing  his  coming 
over.     So  I  was  able  to  satisfy  a  httle  host  of  newspaper  men 
who  swooped  on  me  in  the  Lobby.' 
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'  I  hope  you  enjoyed  your  visit  to  the  House  this  evening 
and  that  you  were  not  very  tired  after  walking  so  much  about 
the  lobbies  and  the  terrace.  To  you,  I  know  the  inner  life 
of  the  House  is  never  dull  or  uninteresting.  You  appreciate 
and  understand  its  movements.  And  it  is  so  diSerent  when 
one  knows  the  House  better  than  from  the  dim  observatory 
of  the  Ladies'  Gallery.  .  .  .  I  am  getting  to  associate  you  with 
the  House.  When  are  you  coming  to  dine  here  again  1  That 
little  dining-room  is  consecrated  by  some  pleasant  memories.' 
'  I  have  been  just  now  in  some  talk  with  Gladstone  about 
an  invitation  I  brought  him  from  one  of  the  Boston  magazines 
—I  think  I  told  you  of  it — to  write  an  article  of  three  small 
pages  for  £200— not  dollars — or  any  larger  sum  he  is  pleased  to 
ask.  He  was  greatly  interested  by  the  hberality  of  the  offer 
and  promised  to  consider  it.  The  thing  that  interested  him 
was  that  an  American  publication  of  which  he  had  never 
heard  before  could  be  in  a  position  to  make  such  an  offer,  and 
I  think  he  will  probably  write  the  article.  But  he  wants  to 
see  the  magazine  -before  he  decides.' 

'  It  was  disappointing  and  tantahsing  not  to  be  able  to 
get  to  our  literary  work  last  night  in  any  satisfactory  manner. 
...  I  wondsr  how  you  have  been  getting  on  since  and 
whether  you  really  accomplished  all  your  picture-galleries 
and  your  "  Buffalo-Bill  "—by  the  way  I  propose  that  the 
American  Exhibition  be  called  henceforth  "  The  Billeries  !  " 
I  think  the  idea  is  original  and  happy  :  and  I  have  a  hope  of 
immortal  fame  as  the  author.  .  .  . 

'  I  have  got  back  from  the  House.  The  Coercion  bill  is  not 
on  to-day  and  I  ilid  not  stay  late.  .  .  .' 

'  I  went  dowi  to  the  House  after  leaving  you,  and,  late  in 
the  day,  Parnell  appeared  in  the  lobby.  "  Appeared  "  is  a 
fitting  word  to  use,  for  no  apparition— no  ghost  from  the 
grave,  ever  looked  more  startling  among  living  men.  Only 
one  impression  was  produced  among  all  wiio  saw  him— the 
ghastly  face,  the  wasted  form,  the  glassy  eyes  gleaming, 
looking  like  the  terrible  corpse-candles  of  Welsh  superstition. 
If  over  death  shone  in  a  face  it  shone  in  that.  I  came  on 
John  Morley  a  moment  after.  We  both  could  only  say  in 
one  breath  "  Good  God  !  have  you  seen  Pamoj'i  f  "  ' 

'  Too  long,  most  assuredly,  was  the  sitting  of  the  House 
yesterday.    I  came  away  at  three  in  the  morning,  but  it  did 
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not  end  till  half-past  five.  To-day  I  have  not  gone  near  the 
House  at  all.  I  want  to  make  something  like  vhat  membeis 
of  the  Government,  when  they  are  talking  of  the  Ckxrcion 
Bill,  call  "  substantial  progress "  with  our  work.  I  shall 
bring  you  all  I  have  of  every  kind  to-morrow,  and  we  will 
define  if  we  can  the  length  of  the  third  volume.  To-night  I 
am  going  to  Dr.  Roose's  dinner  and,  later  on,  to  Lady  Dilke's 
party.  Shall  not  send  this  ofi  till  1  come  back,  so  that  if  there 
be  anything  interesting  to  tell  you,  I  can  tell  it.  .  .  . 

'  Send  to  your  library  for  a  Uttle  book  called  "  How  to 
make  a  Saint."  It  is  by  the  authoi  of  "  The  Life  of  a  Piig," 
do  you  remember  it  ? — a  marvellous  Uttle  piece  of  satire 
published  a  short  time  ago.  "  How  to  make  a  Saint "  is  a 
masterpiece  of  deUcate  satirical  humour — all  about  the 
Ritualists  and  the  Anglican  Church  and  the  passion  foi 
imitating  Cathohcs.  .  .  .' 

'  The  air  is  chill  and  wintry,  and  the  skies  are  grey,  and  Shake. 
any  landscape,  leas  tenderly  beautiful  thun  this  of  the  country  !F^>j^ 
round  Stratford,  would  look  depressing.     But  despite  east  Stratford 
wind,  chill  air  and  occasional  showers,  the  place  does  look  on  Avon, 
beautiful  and,  positively,  I  feel  better  already  although  the  l'^^  ^> 
weather  is  all  that  I  don't  Uke.     Sir  Richard  Temple  is  staying 
in  the  hotel,  and  waylays  me  in  the  passages  to  talk  poUtics. 
I  wonder  what  you  are  doing  ?    Is  this  the  day  of  your  lun- 
cheon at  the  Herman  Merivales  ?     Or  are  you  at  home,  and 
have  you  callers,  and  who  are  they,  and  are  they  dull  or  not  ? 
I  went  to  a  little  CathoUc  Church  to-day,  and  I  thought  of 
the  charming  copy  you  could  have  made  out  of  the  quaint, 
modest  little  church  with  its  small  congregation  and  its  tiny 
graveyard.  .  .  . 

*  One  cannot  escape  from  the  ''  local  man  "  even  in  the 
town  of  Shakespeare.  The  "  local  man  "  turned  up  to-day 
in  the  person  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Association  to  ask  me 
to  speak  at  a  meeting  here  :n  June  in  the  interest  of  Lord 
William  Compton  the  Gladstonian  candidate.  I  gave  him 
only  a  conditional  promise.  .  .  . 

*  We  walk  through  pleasant  meadows  and  parks  and  by 
the  river.  The  weather  is  still  the  same ;  the  skies  one 
uniform  grey — no  gleam  of  sun  as  yet,  and  I  feel  my  atmo- 
sphere grey  somehow.  I  have  not  been  reading  much  and 
have  not  written  one  line — except  to  you.    You  would  love 
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theae  sweet  English  lanes  and  meadows  and  hedges.  .  .  . 
Good  bye.  Be  egotistical — very — when  you  write,  although 
it  is  not  your  way,  and  tell  me  all  about  yourself. 

' .  .  .  I  have  got  your  letter,  and  I  need  not  say  that  it 
was  welcome.  Your  nine  slips  was  a  great  piece  of  work  but 
I  hope  it  did  not  tire  you.  1  should  be  glad  if  you  could  go 
down  to  Coombe  for  a  few  days  and  work  there  in  quiet.' 

'  Glad  to  hear  that  your  dinner  party  went  off  well.  I 
should  much  like  tc  have  seen  your  table  covered  with  the 
lovely  crab-apple  blossoms.  For  the  rest,  I  fancy  the  party 
was  better  without  me.  .  .  . 

'  We  had  a  very  fine  day  yesterday,  for  which  one  may  give 
thanks.  "  The  Past  is  always  secure."  We  drove  to  Warwick, 
then  to  Kenilworth  and  Leamington  where  we  had  tea  and 
chanced  to  meet  Mr.  Speaker  Peel.  .  .  .  Drove  home  in  the 
evening  along  lovely  roads  and  under  trees  which  made  one  feel 
young  again.  All  the  same,  you  are  right,  and  I  had  rather, 
under  certain  conditions,  be  in  London  streets,  than  under 
other  conditions  in  peerless  Thessalian  Tempe.  .  .  . ' 

'  I  am  much  interested  in  all  you  tell  me  of  your  doings 
and  the  work,  I  don't  think  it  will  be  too  melodramatic.  Oh 
yes,  people  do  overhear  in  real  life  sometimes  :  the  newspaper 
reports  will  bear  us  out  in  that.  I  am  glad  that  you  admire 
"  Endymion."  I  admire  it  greatly  ;  it  is  a  splendid  rise  from 
the  somewhat  low  level  of  "  Lothair."  We  are  having  the 
CathoUc  priest  to  dine  with  us  to-day.  He  is  a  very  well 
educated  and  agreeable  young  man,  although  a  Primrose 
Leaguer,  as  indeed  too  many  of  the  English  Catholics  are. 
Who  was  your  Liberal  Unionist — the  man  who  said  he  knew 
Parnell,  and  believed  he  had  written  that  letter  ?  I  am 
curious  to  know.' 

'  I  fear  our  Wild  West  dinner  can't  come  off  aeit  Sunday. 
The  Grand  Duke  Michael  has  intervened  and  carried  off  all 
our  best  people,  but  I  will  tell  you  to-morrow.  I  have  just 
got  back  from  the  house.  We  had  a  troublous  night  with  no 
end  of  negotiations  and  party  meetings.  .  .  .  We  succeeded 
in  avoiding  any  strong  scenes — no  easy  thing  under  all 
the  conditions  but  we  did  it.  Parnell  came  only  for  a  few 
minutes,  looking  ghastly.  I  sent  him  away  and  took  on 
mjTself  the  responsibility  of  keeping  things  quiet.  ...  It  has 
been  a  heavy  day  and  I  am  tired.' 
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*  My  dinner  party  at  Lord  Ripon's  waa  not  very  intereBting 
— a  few  colourless  peers  and  several  members  of  our  House. 
The  one  who  interested  me  was  Schnadhorst — the  famous 
Birmingham  wire-puller — the  man  who  made  Chamberlain 
and  now  hopes  to  unmake  hir-.  I  had  never  seen  him  before 
though  we  had  been  in  correspondence  oS  and  on  about  ten 
years.  .  .  .' 

'  I  went  to  the  House  after  leaving  you  yesterday —  .Tum  10, 
dined  there  with  T.  P.  O'Connor,  the  Labouchercs,  Professor  '87. 
Stuart,  the  Puhtzers,  and  an  American  doctor  and  his  wife. 
.  .  ,  To-morrow,  Smith  is  to  move  that  the  report  stage  of  the 
Bill  1  is  to  be  finished  by  seven  o'clock  on  Monday — that  is  to 
say,  that  if  it  be  not  finished  by  that  time,  the  Speaker  is  to 
bring  the  debate  to  a  sudden  stop.  We  shall  therefore  have  a 
trying  evening  on  Monday  and  1  don't  know  yet  what  we  shall 
do.  X  shall  try  as  far  as  1  can  to  avoid  anything  melodramatic, 
1  presume  we  shall  have  a  meeting  of  our  party  to  consider  our 
pohcy,  and  of  course  we  shall  be  guided  to  a  great  extent  by 
Gladstone's  wishes.  .  .  ■ 

'  Do  not  fail  to  think  over  what  we  talked  of  about  my 
retirement :  think  it  over  from  two  points  of  view.  First 
whether  it  is  a  course  which  1  can  honourably  take  under 
present  conditions — whether  I  am  not  bound  at  any  risk,  the 
end  being  so  comparatively  near,  to  wait  until  the  end  and 
see  the  fight  out.  .  .  . 

'  Pundi  has  rather  an  amusing  article  about  the  Irish 
party  and  the  leadership  to-day.  I  am  supposed  to  be  asked 
by  Pamell  to  take  the  leadership  of  the  party,  and  we  all 
give  our  various  views — that  is  to  say,  Davitt,  Dillon,  Healy, 
T.P.  and  so  on.    I  will  get  a  copy  and  send  it  to  you.' 

Though,  under  existing  conditions,  Mr.  McCarthy  pre- 
ferred to  take  no  part  in  royal  functions,  his  abstention  was 
due  entirely  to  political  motives.  For  the  Sovereign  herself 
he  had  no  feeling  but  of  respect  and  appreciation.  At  the 
time  of  the  Jubilee  a  good  deal  of  anxiety  was  felt  as  to  the 
Queen's  safety,  and  this  was  shared  by  Justin  McCarthy. 
I  w.red  to  him  at  Stratford  after  the  safe  return  of  tJe  royal 
procession,  and  he  writes  upon  receiving  my  message  : 
'  The  Crimes  Bill. 
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on^ATon.  of  you  to  think  of  it.  So  far  then  all  i8  well.  I  fancy  the 
' "  real  danger  i»  over.  No  doubt  there  will  be  accidents  in  the 
night — people  crushed  perhaps — a  sort  of  blood-tax  on 
popular  pageantry  in  a  place  like  London.  But  that  is  not 
a  calamity  such  as  some  people  seem  to  have  feared  and  even 
almost  anticipated.  How  relieved  and  happy  the  poor  old 
Queen  herself  will  be  when  it  is  "  bedtime  and  all  well "  as 
FalstaS  says  in  the  battle.  Shakespeare,  you  see  must  come 
in,  but  there  is  an  excuse  for  quoting  him  when  one  writes 
from  Stratford  on  Avon  I  We  have  the  finest  of  fine  weather 
here  and  the  country  round  looks  almost  ideally  lovely.  Tall 
old  trees,  green  meadows,  a  poetic  river,  and  incomparable 
churchyard  on  the  river  bank,  the  spire  of  the  church  mirrored 
in  the  water.  All  this,  even  if  you  leave  out  Shakespeare, 
makes  up  a  charming  retreat.  I  wish  you  were  here.  As 
you  can't  be  here,  I  wish  the  "  Local  Man  "  were  not  here  and 
that  we  had  not  to  hold  a  meeting  and  that  I  had  not  to  make 
a  speech.  What  is  the  matter  now  ?  you  will  reasonably 
ask.  Nothing,  nothing,  absolutely  nothing  that  could  be  put 
into  any  explicable  words.  I  suppose  I  have  stumbled  into 
one  of  my  pools  of  melancholy,  that  is  all — and  far  too  much 
of  that.' 

With  the  date  torn  off,  I  find  the  following  letter  among 
those  of  this  year.  It  relates  to  a  strong  division  of  feeling 
among  the  members  of  the  Nationalist  Party  about  the 
candidature,  supported  by  Mr.  Pamell,  of  Captain  O'Shea 
for  an  Irish  constituency,  which  I  think  ooonrred  about 
this  time. 

* ...  I  enclose  telegrams  received  this  evening  and 
to-night.  We  found  Arthur  O'Connor — not  T.P.— waiting  for 
me.  He  too  had  had  telegrams.  The  general  effect  seems  to 
be  that  Pamell  demands  a  vote  of  confidence  and  the  majority 
will  give  it  to  him.  But  Healy,  Biggar,  and  Billon  apparently 
will  not.  Arthur  O'Comior  and  I  sent  off  a  joint  telegram 
declaring  that  we  would  sign  our  names  to  any  manifesto 
in  favour  of  Parnell's  leadership  that  did  not  actually  commit 
us  to  approval  of  O'Shea's  candidature.  Can  you  follow  the 
meaning  of  this  hastily  told  tale  ! ' 


CHAPTEE  VI 

UBOED    TO    RESIGN. 

In  the  Bummer  of  1887, 1  stayed  some  Uttle  while  at  Eoyat 
and  afterwards  in  Switzerland.  During  my  absence  Mr. 
McCarthy  wrote  to  me  regularly  and  at  some  length,  con- 
cerning his  position  in  the  Irish  Party  which  Dr.  Eobson 

I  Boose— his  doctor— was  urging  him  to  resign. 

I  It  was  in  this  year  that  Mr.  McCarthy's  health  began  to 

cause  anxiety  and  showed  the  first  symptoms  of  the  malady 
which,  later  on,  brought  about  so  serious  a  ooUapse.  I  did 
my  best,  in  using  such  influence  as  I  possessed,  to  second 
Dr.  Boose's  advice,  for  I  could  i  t  help  seeing  that  my  friend 
was  doing  himself  injustice,  as  regards  both  his  poUtioal  and 
Uterary  work,  in  continuing  the  strain  and  rush  of  pubUo 
life  which,  dearly,  were  very  bad  for  him. 

I  did  not  succeed  any  more  than  Dr.  Boose  had  done, 
but  perhaps  that  was  not  surprising.  It  needed  some  extra- 
ordinarily powerful  counter-motive  to  induce  Mr.  McCarthy 
to  give  up  active  labour  for  that  which  was  certainly  dearer 
to  him  than  any  other  thing  in  Ufe— the  Irish  Cause.  '  A 
man  must  fight  under  his  own  flag,'  and  '  a  soldier  may  not 
desert  on  the  eve  of  battle,'  were  two  of  the  answers  he 
would  give  when  attacked  on  this  subject. 

Beading  over  some  of  my  own  letters  to  him  which  have 
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oome  baek  to  me,  I  fs'l  upon  one  of  July  1887  whieh  Beenu 
to  me  in  a  aenae  to  propbetio,  having  been  folly  justified  by 
after  events,  tbat,  at  tbe  risk  of  obtruding  myselt  unduly, 
I  win  quote  from  it : 

'  /  feel  that  in  a  great  meature  i/ou  have  done  your  vmrk. 
You  joined  the  Cause  at  a  time  ahen  your  name  and  reputation 
acre  of  great  service  to  it.  You  are  more  English  than  Irish 
in  aU  your  associatioM.  This,  and  your  knoum  moderation; 
made  you  a  link  between  the  Irish  and  English  parties.  Now 
they  are  united.  Nothing  that  you  as  a  member  of  the  Irish 
party  could  do,  it  seems  to  me,  would  unite  them  more  closely. 
As  a  member  of  the  "  English  "  Liberal  party — which  I  hope 
for  later— you  could  help  the  cause  at  less  cost  to  yourself  and 
complete  the  work  you  have  begun.  .  .  .  Then  again,  whether 
you  resign  the  Vice-chairmanship  or  not,  if  you  continue  in  the 
party,  you  naturally  are  in  the  second  place,  and  your  health 
unfits  you  for  the  respov  ilility.  .  .  .  I  don't  think  your  special 
gifts  are  those  of  a  kj:-'-/.  You  know  I  say  exactly  what  I 
think,  and  I  may  be  quite  wrong,  but  that  is  hole  I  feel. 

*  If  Pamell  were  to  die,  you  would  not  be  able,  unless  your 
health  greatly  improves,  for  what  would  devolve  upon  you. 
In  the  eyes  of  the  English,  you  would  be  responsible — whether 
you  were  so  or  not — for  what  I  know  you  disapprove  of.  If 
FameU's  health  improves— {e^t  that  time  there  was  a  talk  of 
Parnell's  own  health  forcing  him  to  give  up  the  leadership) — 
you  would  not  be  needed  in  the  same  way.  .  .  . 

'  Should  Pamell  die,  I  believe  that,  if  the  Cause  is  to  be 
gained,  the  man  will  be  there — but  I  am  convinced  that  you  are 
not  that  man  and  that  your  true  mission  is  not  in  politics.  You 
have  given  that  mission  »p  for  a  time  :  you  liave  sacrificed 
yourself,  and  I  suppose  it  was  fated  that  you  should,  and  that 
the  sacrifice  was  good.  But  now  it  seems  to  tne  that  you  are 
at  the  fork  of  the  roads  again,  and  you  must  not— you  must  not 
take  the  wrong  path.  It  will  mean  sinking  down — worn  out 
nerves — ruined  fortunes — and  death  in  the  end ' 

Perhaps  I  had  no  right  to  speak  so  strongly — ^for  friend- 
ship scarcely  gives  the  claim  to  interfere  with  a  man's  own 
conception  of  his  duty  and  his  destiny — and  anyhow  my 
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effort  at  mioh  interterenoe  was  vain.       But  I  felt,  aa  I 
wrote,  a  strange  presentiment  of  what  the  end  would  be. 

Mr.  MoCarthy  bore  very  patiently  and  awebtly  with  my 
nrgings  as,  further  on,  his  own  words  show : 

■  I  had  a  long  talk  with  PameU  last  night.     He  implored  July  -87. 
me  not  to  do  anything  till  the  session  is  over.     He  admits 
fully  my  right  and  duty  to  take  care  of  my  health,  and  says 
that  if  the  doctor  thinks  I  had  better  give  up  Parliament  for 
the  present^I  could  only  put  it  in  that  way— he  will  not 
oppose  a  word.    But  he  begs  me  not  to  resign  my  seat  till 
the  close  of  the  session.     He  declares  that  to  do  so  would 
have  a  terribly  bad  effect  on  EngUsh  public  opinion  and  our 
English  aUiance.    He  says  that  no  one  would  beUeve  that 
mere  Ul-health  could  compel  a  man  to  resign  just  at  the 
close  of  a  session,  a  seat  which  his  constituents  and   his 
party  were  quite  wUUng  he  should  hold  for  the  time  without 
givmg  any  attendance  whatever.     English  pubUc  opinion  he 
argues,  will  simply  take  it  for  granted  that  I  was  deUberately 
renouncing  the  party  tor  reasons  which  I  would  not  pubUcly 
state.     And  this  would,  he  said,  do  immense  harm  at  this 
moment.    Gladstone,  he  declares,  would  regard  it  as  a  great 
shock.    Another  thing  he  says  is,  that  if  at  this  crisis  I  were 
at  once  to  resign,  the  party  would  be  sure  to  elect  as  vice- 
chairman,  some  extreme  man.     He  suggests  that  I  should 
go  abroad  if  I  think  fit,  and  so  be  absolutely  away  from  the 
place  and  its  responsibiUties.    I  told  him  I  thought  of  going 
to  AustraUa  in  the  early  part  of  next  year,  and  he  seemed 
pleased  and  said  I  might  do  immense  good  to  the  cause  in  a 
quiet  way  by  putting  our  case  properly  before  intelligent 
AustraUans.    That,    he    suggested,    would    be    a    perfectly 
good  reason  for  resigning  later  on.     It  could  easUv  bo  given 
out  that  he  and  I  were  agreed  as  to  the  necessity  of"  my  giving 
up  ParUament  for  the  present  in  consequence  of  the  state  of 
my  health,  and  that  partly  on  that  account  I  meant  to  go  out 
to  Australia  soon.     He  was  very  considerate  and  reasonable 
and  sympathetic,  only  he  besought  me  not  to  resign  now 
WTiat  people  would  say,  he  insists,  is  that  it  is  not  resignation 
but  repudiation.    You  will  see  there  is  some  force  in  what 
Pamell  says.     He  is  looking  better,  but  still  ghostly.     He 
stayed  a  long  time  in  the  House  yesterday  and  told  me  he  had 
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been  able  to  ride  out  for  three  hours  that  day.    He  uy*  he 
is  certain  to  get  well.  .  .  . 

'  We  were  at  a  crisis  oi  the  Crimes  Bill  last  night,  and  I 
had  to  telegraph  and  gi»e  up  a  dinner-party.' 

' .  .  .  Already  a  week  has  gone,  and  I  hope  has  been  long 
enough  to  do  you  good.  I  wonder  how  you  are  passing  your 
time,  for  I  have  not  heard  from  you.  Mg  days  are  passed 
chiefly  in  seeing  people,  in  going  to  the  House,  and  in  writing 
letters.  The  people  I  have  had  to  see  are  mostly  Americans 
who  come  to  me  with  letters  of  introduction.  This  is  a  terrible 
time  of  year  because  of  American  provincials  who  come  to 
town  and  want  to  be  shewn  over  the  House  of  Commons. 
I  am  sadly  and  entirely  in  accord  with  you  in  what  you  say — 
that  to  do  any  real  literary  work,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
me  to  give  up  the  House  of  Commons.  ...  On  Thursday  I 
go  to  Coventry  to  speak  for  the  Gladstonian  candidate  there — 
we  are  in  some  hope  that  we  shall  win.  Last  night  I  went  to 
the  American  Fourth  of  July  celebrations  at  the  Giosvenor 
Gallery.  There  was  an  immense  crowd,  chiefly  Americans, 
and  distinguished  English  people.  Blaine  was  the  lion  of 
the  evening.  He  made  a  speech  after  supper.  To-night  I 
am  going  to  speak  at  the  meeting  of  Cardinal  Manning's, 
and  there  are  some  parties  to  which  I  am  positively  not 
going.  .  .  . ' 

'  I  got  back  from  Coventry  this  evening.  .  .  .  We  had 
some  good  meetings  at  Coventry  and  lovely  weather.  Quite 
a  cluster  of  M.P.'s  were  there  on  the  Gladstonian  side — Sir 
Charles  Russell,  Halley  Stewart,  Labouchere,  Sir  Thomas 
Esmonde,  Sir  Walter  Foster,  Reid,  Carew  and  myself.  .  .  . 
We  all  stayed  at  the  same  hotel.  To-day  Carew  and  I  went 
to  the  Volunteer  Camp,  a  few  miles  off,  in  Lord  Leigh's  Park 
to  canvas  a  few  people  quietly  there  contrary  to  all  military 
rules.  We  were  invited  to  luncheon  in  the  camp  and  very 
hospitably  treated,  although  friends  and  enemies  alike  knew 
quite  well  what  we  were  there  for.  .  .  . 

'  The  debate  on  the  Third  Reading  of  the  Crimes  Bill  is 
storming  below.' 

'  I  saw  Dr.  Roose  and  this  is  the  substance  of  what  he  says. 
At  present  I'm  all  right ;  I'm  qualified  to  make  a  fresh  start ; 
all  alarming  symptoms  have  disappeared,  but  my  remaining 
in  this  condition  is  absolutely  de  endent  on  my  not  over- 
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working  myaelf .  He  frankly  tell»  mo  I  muat  never  again  expect 
to  be  able  to  do  the  aame  kind  of  work  I  have  been  doing  during 
ao  many  yean.  He  regarda  it  as  impoasible  that  I  could  keep 
up  literary  work  and  parliamentary  work.  The  attempt,  he 
•ays,  would  «oon  shew  its  effects,  and  it  would  mean  two  or 

three  years  of  more  or  less  painful  existence — and  then  ! 

For  the  present,  however,  he  does  not  see  any  occasion  for  my 
resigning,  provided  that  I  attend  the  House  of  Commons 
only  when  I  am  actually  needed  there  on  some  important 
occasion.  Curiously  enough,  although  he  is  a  strong  Tory, 
he  says  he  thinks  it  would  be  undesirable  that  I  should  retire 
with  what  he  calls  a  splash  just  at  the  present  moment.  Ho 
says  it  would  have  exactly  the  effect  that  Pamell  described. 
But  he  also  says  that  if  1  cannot  make  up  my  mind  to  dis- 
continue my  regular  attendance  at  the  House  of  Commons, 
then  I  ought  to  resign  at  once — if  I  want  to  keep  up  my 
health — which  indeed  I  do.  So  this  brings  us  to  the  point 
at  which  we  had  already  arrived  !  Campbell's  dinner  party 
went  off  very  well.  Red  Shirt  made  a  Uttle  speech — very 
graceful  and  dignified  in  manner — which  Broncho  Bill  inter- 
preted. We  did  not  smoke  in  your  little  room — ghostly  that 
little  room  looked  to  me.  I  was  there  for  a  moment ,  Good 
night.    God  have  you  in  His  keeping.' 

'  The  National  Liberal  Clab — that  Club  with  the  vast  July  13, 
house  on  the  Embankment — have  resolved  to  give  a  dinner  '87- 
to  Pamell  and  the  whole  of  the  Irish  Party.  The  idea  is  not 
merely  to  signify  the  sympathy  of  the  Liberal  Party  with 
teUmd,  but  to  show  that  the  Liberal  Party  entirely  discredit 
the  charges  made  in  The  Timet.  This  is  an  excellent  idea, 
I  think,  and  cannot  but  do  some  good.  The  Liberals  owe  us 
something  undoubtedly.  The  successes  at  the  late  elections 
were  distinctly  die  to  us,  and  they  say  so.' 

'  Pamell  presidRd  yesterday  at  a  meeting  of  our  party,  July  '87. 
the  first  he  had  been  able  to  attend  'or  a  long  time.  The 
meeting  was  to  consider  our  poUcy  in  regard  to  the  Land  Bill. 
It  htsted  two  hours  and  he  presided  all  the  time.  But  fancy, 
on  such  a  burning  day  as  this,  he  wore  a  thick  outside  coat 
and  soft  felt  hat — and  he  shivered  so  often !  .  .  .  I  am  going 
to  the  House  this  evening  to  see  Ballantine,  the  successful 
candidate  for  Coventry,  take  his  seat.  You  will  have  seen 
what  a  splendid  victory  we  won  at  Coventry.     There  will 
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be  a  tremendous  Gladstonian  demonstration  I  have  no  doubt. 
Matthews,'  1  fancy,  will  not  resign  now.  Everyone  felt 
sure  that  he  would,  but  I  suppose  Lord  Salisbury  would  not 
have  it.' 

'  I  had  a  busy  day  yesterday — a  combination  of  business 
and  what  is  called  pleasure.  A  good  deal  of  work  to  begin 
with  then  I  went  to  a  dinner-party  at  the  Ernest  Harts'  where 
I  met  Lady  Dorothy  Xevill  who  was  asking  about  you  and 
invited  me  to  meet  Blaine  at  a  luncheon  next  Wednesday. 
I  had  to  go  to  James  Knowles*  evening  party,  and  from  there 
to  the  House,  for  the  Division  which  we  all  believed  was 
certain  to  take  place  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Govern- 
ment's Land  Bill.  But  Lord  Randolph  had  been  attacking 
the  Land  Bill  furiously  and  insisting  that  the  Government 
must  make  no  end  of  changes  in  it^-in  the  interests  of  the 
Irish  tenants  mark  you — and  the  Government  had  undertaken 
to  give  way  on  some  points,  and  held  out  hope  of  being  able 
to  give  way  on  others  :  and  when  I  got  down  to  the  House  I 
found  Parnell  speaking  and  recommending  the  House  to  take 
the  second  reading  without  a  Division,  and  enable  the  Govern- 
ment to  reconstruct  the  Bill  in  Committee.  Then  up  rose 
Gladstone  and  gave  his  support  to  Pamell's  suggestion  and 
the  second  reading  passed  without  a  division.  I  went  back 
to  Knowles'!  There  was  a  great  crowd.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
was  there  and  all  sorts  of  conditions  of  men  and  women.  I 
talked  a  good  deal  to  Lord  Acton  who  is  very  interesting. 
Gladstone  says  he  is  the  best  educated  man  in  England  and  I 
believe  that  is  true.  He  came  up  and  introduced  himself  to 
me,  and  among  other  nice  things  said  that  he  brings  up  his 
family  on  "  The  History  of  Our  Own  Times."  He  said  he 
had  met  you  at  Cannes.  .  .  . ' 

'  Your  letters  are  very  interesting.  How  delighted  I  am 
to  think  that  you  are  really  beginning  to  profit  by  your  stay 
at  Royat.  Have  you  yet  made  up  your  mind  about  going  to 
Switzerland  ?  We  are  holding  meetings  of  our  party  now 
almost  every  day,  but  oiJy  to  arrange  our  course  of  procedure 
in  regard  to  the  Land  Bill.  We  had  a  second  meeting  yester- 
day on  the  same  subject,  but  the  third  had  to  be  put  off 
because  Tanner  had  gone  to  Ireland.  Now  he  is  formally 
summoned  to  attend  in  place  on  Thursday.    This  means  that 
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»n  official  from  the  Speaker  is  to  be  sent  to  Ireland,  who  will, 
if  Tanner  does  not  come,  have  full  authority  to  bring  him  over 
in  custody.  Tanner  got  into  some  words  with  Walter  Long — 
a  Tory  and  a  very  gentlemanly  good-natured  Tory — in  the 
Lobby  on  Friday.  Long  seems  to  have  spoken  to  him  in  the 
most  friendly  way,  but  Tanner  apparently  thought  he  was 
saying  something  offensive  and  thereon  swore  at  him  and 
denounced  him  in  the  wildest  fashion.  This  is  Long's  version 
of  the  story  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  true.  Long  brought 
it  before  the  House  yesterday.  Pamell,  who  spoke  with 
admirable  judgment  and  good  taste,  said  he  could  not  possibly 
defend  the  conduct  of  Tanner  if  he  were  guilty,  but  that  no 
man  could  be  tried  in  his  absence.  Gladstone  took  just  the 
same  view.' 

'  I  am  entirely  pleased  with  your  views  as  to  my  poUtioal 
position  and  your  frank  admission  of  the  present  force  of 
Pamell's  arguments  ...  I  am  much  perturbed  and  distraught 
by  the  Irish  troubles.  .  .  .  The  debate  is  storming  below. 
I  feel  curiously  out  of  it  somehow.  How  often  have  I  written 
to  you  from  this  Lobby—from  this  very  seat  I  ...  I  get  a 
httle  anxious  when  I  have  not  heard  from  you  for  some  time. 
I  don't  want  yon  to  spend  yourself  writing  letters.  I  want 
you  above  all  things  to  have  rest,  but  man  is,  as  you  know,  a 
creature  of  contradictory  impulses  and  feelings.  I  hope  you 
are  getting  stronger.  .  .  .  And  now  I  must  go  to  the  meeting.' 

'  This  is  a  greeting  for  you  when  you  arrive  at  Champ&y.  j„iy  '87. 
I  wonder  whether  you  had  weather  fine  enough  at  Geneva  to 
get  a  view  of  Mont  Blanc.    When  the  skies  are  clear  there, 
one  gets  a  sight  of  the  whole  range  such  as  for  completeness 
and  beauty  I  don't  think  you  can  get  anywhere  else.  ..." 

*  Your  letter  was  the  more  welcome  for  I  did  not  think  July  21, 
you  would  write  to  me  Irom  the  Lyons  Station  1  ...  I  think  '"• 
you  ought  to  stay  at  Champ6ry  as  long  as  ever  you  can.    I  will 
encourage  you  in  the  purpose — disinterested  counsel  on  my 
part.  .  .  . 

'  Our  dinner  at  the  National  Qub  came  oS  yesterday  and 
was  a  great  success.  It  was  arranged  that  no  members  of 
the  Gladstonian  Government  were  to  take  part  in  it :  that 
would  not  have  well  suited  either  them  or  us :  it  was  a  dinner 
given  to  us  by  the  Independent  members  of  the  Liberal  Party 
— English,  Scotch  and  Welsh.  There  were  four  toasts  altogether. 
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The  Queen:  Pamell  and  the  Irish  National  Party  :  Gladstone 
and  the  EngUsh  Liberal  Party  :  the  health  of  the  Chairman, 
old  Dillwyn,  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  liberal  Party. 
Fancy  my  feeUngs  when  on  getting  into  the  reception  room  I 
was  informed  that  it  was  intended  I  should  propose  the  toast 
of  Gladstone  and  the  Liberal  Party !  I  had  not  the  faintest 
notion  that  I  should  have  to  speak,  and  this  particular  toast 
seemed  to  me  the  most  important  of  the  evening.  I  began  to 
grumble  but  there  was  no  getting  out  of  it.  Pamell  made  a 
most  admirable  speech,  full  of  good  feeUng  and  well  calculated 
to  impress  the  public  mind  both  of  England  and  Ireland.  I 
did  the  best  I  could  under  the  circumstances  and  succeeded 
beyond  my  expectations.  When  I  got  done  with  my  oration 
I  felt  glad  to  have  been  associated  in  so  marked  a  manner 
with  the  dinner  which  was  really  a  sort  of  historical  event. 
Sexton  proposed  the  health  of  the  Chairman  in  a  singularly 
bright  and  humourous  Uttle  speech.  He  is  not  usually  good 
as  an  after-dinner  speaker.  It  does  not  suit  him  somehow : 
he  is  made  for  better  things :  but  last  night  he  was  very 
happy. 

'So  much  for  the  dinner,  I  went  to  Lady  Dorothy's 
luncheon  at  which  Mr.  Blaine  did  not  turn  up.  The  Kendals 
were  there  and  Lord  Alcester  and  a  very  nice  Mrs.  Adair.' 

'.  .  .  The  landlords  are  all  furious  with  the  Government 
for  having  given  in  completely  to  Lord  Randolph  and  the 
Liberal  Secessionists  with  regard  to  the  Land  Bill.  The 
Government  have  adopted  a  whole  string  of  amendments  in 
the  intereste  of  the  Irish  tenants.  The  very  things  which 
Parnell  tried  to  get  them  to  do  at  the  opening  of  the  Session, 
and  which  they  then  said  they  never,  never,  never  could  be 
induced  to  do  by  any  pressure  or  force,  they  have  done  now. 
The  plain  reason  is  that  the  evidences  of  the  late  elections 
were  too  much  for  them  and  for  the  Liberal  Secessionists, 
and  they  saw  that  something  would  have  to  be  done.  But 
the  landlords  are  furious  all  the  same. 

'  I  think  the  outlook  begins  to  be  very  favourable  on  the 
whole — if  only  we  can  keep  from  any  disturbances  in  behind 
now  that  the  Coercion  Bill  has  become  law.  Pope  Hennessy 
has  been  re-instated  in  his  Government  at  Mauritius,  but  the 
Tories  have  done  him  justice  in  an  unhandsome  and  grudging 
sort  of  wiy.    He  is  content  however.  .  .  . 
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*  I  don't  think  I  told  you  of  my  dinner  party  at  Jacob 
Bright's.  He  is  a  true  friend  of  Ireland  80  that  I  go  there 
with  pleasure.  It  was  very  interesting.  I  had  a  long  talk 
with  old  Charles  VilUers,  the  earliest  leader  of  the  Free  Trade 
movement — ^long  before  Cobden  and  Bright  were  in  Parlia- 
ment. He  is  as  vigorous  a  talker  as  ever  :  sharp,  clear-headed, 
cynical — and  he  is  eighty-five  ! ' 

'  I  had  a  long  and  very  interesting  interview  with  Cardinal  July  i 
Manning  yesterday  at  his  house.  He  sent  me  a  message  that  "• 
he  particularly  wished  to  see  me  :  and  so  I  went.  He  talked 
chiefly  about  Irish  educational  matters,  but  also  a  good  deal 
about  the  Land  Bill  and  Home  Rule.  He,  as  you  know  is  a 
most  resolute  Home  Ruler — only  he  did  not  like  Gladstone's 
proposal  to  leave  out  the  Irish  representation  in  Westminster. 
(That  of  course  is  practically  given  up  now.)  Cardinal 
Manning  asked  me  what  was  to  become  of  the  Irish  and  the 
Catholics  in  England — who  was  to  look  after  them  if  there 
were  no  Irish  members  at  Westminster  !  He  is  a  charming 
talker  with  a  sweet  gracious  manner  and  quite  bewitching 
smile.  He  asked  me  why  I  did  not  call  upon  him  more  often, 
and  when  I  asked  him  if  he  happened  to  know  Pamell  per- 
sonally, he  answered  with  a  good-humouredly  reproachful 
smile  :  "  Oh  !  yes,  Mr.  Pamell  has  done  me  the  honour  of 
coming  to  see  me  in  this  house :  he  has  been  here  more  often 
than  you  have." 

'  We  had  a  long  talk  over  various  things.  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  remember  that  he  and  not  I  must  give  the 
intimation  that  the  visit  was  over,  he  being  a  Prince  of  the 
Church,  so  at  the  right  time  he  dismissed  me  to  the  House  of 
Commons. 

'  We  had  a  stormy  scene  there  yesterday.  H — -  lost  his 
temper  and  his  head  because  of  some  interruption  from  an 

English  Catholic  named  Dr.  L ,  and  in  spite  of  all  Pamell 

could  urge  he  would  not  apologise  and  was  suspended.  We 
did  not  vote  against  the  suspension  :  we  let  it  go  without 
challenging  a  division.  .  .  .  For  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  party  an  Irish  member  was  suspended  without  any 
protest  or  intervention  on  the  part  of  his  colleagues.  The 
newspapers  I  have  seen  don't  appear  to  understand  this  or 
even  to  take  notice  of  it,  and  they  describe  the  scene  as  if  we 
were  supporting  H .    And  this  though  Parnell  sent  for  the 
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Clerk  of  the  House  and  told  him  to  tell  the  Speaker  that  we 
did  not  intend  to  oppose  the  motion  or  challenge  a  division. 
It  was  all  very  painful.    I  Uke  him  so  much. 

'  I  had  to  remain  rather  late  at  the  House  last  night 
for  we  had  some  very  important  parts  of  the  Land  Bill  in 
Committee  and  there  were  frequent  divisions,  and  some  were 

rather  close.     D made  a  rather  imprudent  speech — an 

outburst  of  emotional  defiance  of  the  Government  who  have 
on  the  whole  been  doing  remarkably  well.  Pamell  was 
greatly  displeased  and  distressed.  Of  course  when  the 
imprudent  thing  is  said,  it  would  never  do  for  Parnell  to  get 
up  and  repudiate  his  colleague  in  the  House,  so  the  impression 

gets  about  that  what  D or  somebody  else  has  said  is  the 

saying  of  the  whole  party.  Parnell  has  certainly  a  not  very 
enviable  position  of  it.  .  .  . 

'.  .  .  I  did  not  see  Campbell  or  the  children  at  the  Labou- 
cheres'  Shakespearean  performance,  and  I  was  greatly  disap- 
pointe  !  ftt  this.  But  we  were  a  Uttle  late  and  had  to  settle 
down  ...  once  to  dinner  with  a  group  of  people  whom  we 
knew ;  and  after  dinner  the  performance  began  and  it 
became  quite  dark,  and  I  at  least  could  see  nob<^y  and  so  I 
have  nothing  to  tell  you  on  the  very  subject  of  which  you 
particularly  wanted  to  hear  something.  The  performance 
was  very  interesting,  and  certainly  a  very  pretty  sight.  A 
great  tree  with  wide-spreading  branches  was  made  the  back- 
ground and  lit  with  electric  light,  and  the  action  all  took 
place  on  the  natural  stage  thus  formed  by  tree  and  lawn. 
The  performance  was  rather  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream " 
condensed  than  a  mere  series  of  selections  from  the  comedy 
as  I  had  erpected  it  would  be.  Kate  Vaughan  was  the 
Hippolyta  :  May  Fortescue  and  Dorothy  Dene  the  Hermia 
and  Hekna :  Miss  Norreys  was  the  Puck :  George  Sala 
played  Bottom  and  did  it  on  the  whole  very  humorously. 
Miss  Norreys  looked  very  pretty  as  Puck.  She  was  dressed 
in  a  sort  of  scanty  page's  costume  with  shining  wings :  she 
looked  very  graceful  and  played  with  great  animation  and 
spirit.  Then  there  was  some  walking  about  the  grounds 
which  I  did  not  like,  for  it  was  dark  as  Erebus  and  I  could 
scarcely  distinguish  anybody  from  anybody  else. 

'  I  think  of  getting  across  to  Paris  for  a  few  days  next  week 
if  the  Land  Bill  is  over.    I  am  weary  of  London.  ...  I  long 
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las 


forthe8e«»iontobeover.  .  .  .  And  I  long  to  be  settled  down 
quietly  again  to  a  life  of  literary  work— lonj;  to  be  able  to 
call  my  time  my  own  and  not  to  have  to  acknowledge  the 
claims  of  half  the  public  over  it.  A  quiet  literary  life— that 
would  be  my  ideal.' 

'  I  am  charmed  witli  your  account  of  your  mountain  ride,  jnj,  -g? 
your  donkey  and  your  companion :  that  in  itself  ought  to 
make  copy  enough  for  your  article.  It  reminded  me  of  little 
bits  of  description  in  "Gil  Bias."  Seventy-three  pages  of 
your  story  !  That  seems  to  be  capital  progress— unless  the 
pages  are  very  small  indeed. 

'.  .  .  We  had  some  of  the  Wild  West  to  dinner.  I  like 
theu:  simple,  ma  ;ly  ways  very  much.  I  like  even  the  simple 
undisguised  Uttie  jealousies  of  the  women;  each  of  them 
naturaUy  thinks  she  is  the  only  girl  who  can  reaUy  ride,  or 
can  really  shoot,  and  so  on.  It  is  seeing  Nature  in  its  cliild 
stage.  You  ask  me  if  I  am  better  ?  Distinctly  better  in  the 
physical  sense.  But  I  feel  a  certain  depression,  which  after 
all,  I  fancy,  is  more  from  a  physical  source  than  anything 
else,  for  I  have  nothing  to  complain  of  in  life,  as  Ufe  goes. 
I  don't  enjoy  Ufe  somehow :  but  I  wonder  if  many  people 
do  really  enjoy  it.  I  am  angry  at  myself  often  and  rail  at 
myself  for  my  ingratitude  to  the  kindly  Destinies  who  surely 
have  done  enough  for  me.'  . 

'  Write  to  me  at  the  H6tel  du  Louvre,  Paris,  dear  colleague,  Bonlmmo 


Aug.  1. 
'87. 


as  soon  as  you  will,  for  it  seems  to  me  that  I  have  not  s  -n 
your  handwritmg  for  quite  a  time,  as  the  Americans  say. 
We  go  on  to  Paris  this  afternoon.  Professor  Huxley  and  his 
fMnily  crossed  over  in  the  boat  with  us,  and  I  had  a  long  talk 
with  him  which  of  course  drifted  into  poUtics.  He  is,  as  you 
know,  a  furious  anti-Gladstonian,  but  he  greatly  admires 
Pamell.  He  says  he  mu«t  admire  the  clear,  strong  resolute 
man  who  cares  nothing  for  himself,  but  all  for  his  purpose. 
He  regards  us  Irish  Nationalists  as  enemes  of  the  Empire, 
but  open  enemies,  with  what  we  believe  to  be  a  National 
Cause.  Gladstone  he  looks  upon  as  a  mere  self-seeking 
sophist— you  know  all  that  1  But  personally  I  have  always 
liked  Huxley,  his  talk  is  worth  listening  to.' 

'  We  chan't  meet  in  Paris,  I  am  sorry  to  say.    I  must  be  PmK 
in  London  on  the  day  you  leave  Switzerland.  ...  It  will  *"«•  *■ 
give  me  infinite  pleasure  to  help  yon  with  some  touches  for   "" 
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your  present  work— and  for  future  work  "  whUe  this  machine 
is  to  him  " — again  Shakespeare  I 

'  Paris  is  empty,  utterly  empty.  I  never  saw  the  Louvre 
table  d'hote  so  thinly  attended,  except  once  when  I  came  here 
just  after  the  close  of  the  war  with  Germany  and  the  fall  of 
the  Commune.  There  is  something  curious  in  this  seeing  of 
a  familiar  city  merely  from  the  outside  as  the  uttermost 
stranger  might  do.    Somehow,  I  like  it." 


CHAPTEB  Vli 


MORE    BPEEOHHAEINO. 

In  August  of  that  year  Mr.  McCarthy's  health  seemed  to 
have  improved.  At  any  rate,  there  was  no  further  talk  of 
his  resigning  his  membership  in  the  Irish  Party.  The  House 
was  still  sitting,  and  he  writes  in  his  usual  diary  fathion. 

' .  .  .  I  have  come  home  from  the  House  as  I  had  gone London. 

by  the  river-steamer  which  makes  it  a  romantic  and  pictur-  *"8-  ''^• 
esque  sort  of  pilgrima£;e,  quite  different  from  the  ordinary 
hansom  or  underground.  The  river  was  very  full,  and,  I  don't 
know  why,  it  seemed  to  me,  in  its  Chelsea  regions,  oddly  like 
the  Nile.  Yeni  come  durectly  into  my  associations  with  the 
Nile — in  this  way.  It  was  in  travelling  to  Egypt  from  Con- 
stantinople and  then  in  many  pleasant  days  and  nights  by 
the  Nile  that  I  knew  Maitland  Sartoris  :  and  it  was  something 
I  wTOte  about  him  in  the  Daily  News  that  first  brought  me 
the  acquaintance  of  his  family  :  and  it  was  at  their  house  that 
I  first  met  you.  So  there  is  the  chain  of  association  linking 
you  with  the  Nile.  I  don't  know  why  I  wandered  off  into  all 
this.  The  day  was  dreamy.  I  didn't  spend  it  in  a  dream 
nevertheless,  but  did  some  work  and  wrote  a  heap  of  letters. 
I  go  to  North  Hunts  to-morrow.  North  Hunts  rehes  on 
me  !  .  .  . ' 

The  by-eleotions  were  the  writing  on  the  wall  announcing 
to  the  Tory  ministry  that,  like  Belshazzar,  it  was  being 
weighed  and  found  wanting.  The  Gladstonians  and  the 
Nationalists  read  the  script  with  eager  satisfaction;   not 
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Ang.  IS. 
■87. 


Aug.  31, 
'87. 


the  least  triumphant,  my  literary  colleagae,  who  leldom 
permitted  himsell  to  be  over  enthoeiastio. 

' ...  We  are  all  exultant  about  the  reeult  of  the  North- 
wick  election.  The  number  of  the  majority  overleaped  the 
most  sanguine  expectation.  Now  we  begin  to  hope  for  a 
victory  in  North  Hunt*,  and  if  we  can  only  accomplish  that, 
the  Government  must  begin  to  see  that  the  game  is  pretty 
well  up  with  them.  I  do  not  yet  venture  to  think  we  shall 
carry  North  Hunts  :  it  i  terribly  uphill  work  there,  but  still 
we  have  done  wonders  thus  far,  and  we  may  do  greater 
wonders  yet. 

'  We  have  had  telegrams  of  congratulation  pouring  in. 
There  are  wild  rumours  even  among  the  Conservatives,  of  the 
Government  doing  all  sorts  of  things— adjourning  the  session 
until  November,  reconstructing  the  Cabinet  and  I  know  not 
what.  I  don't  believe  in  anything  of  the  farmer  kind  at  least, 
but  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  the  fact  that  they  have 
received  a  most  damaging  blow.  .  .  .  We  had  a  very  successful 
meeting  in  Peterborough.  Labouchere  came  down  and  Sii 
James  Carmichael,  and  there  were  half  a  dozen  members  of 
Parliament  scattered  over  various  parts  of  the  division.  Oun 
was  really  a  great  meeting,  held  in  a  vast  marquee,  and  there 
was  no  end  of  enthusiasm.  ...  By  the  way,  I  went  to  see, 
not  only  the  Cathedral,  which  I  had  never  seeri  before,  but  the 
Exhibition  of  reUcs  of  Mary  of  Scotland.  It  is  very  interestmg. 
The  effect  of  the  portraits  is  to  give  the  idea  of  a  very  beautiful 

woman  :  and  there  is  a  mesh— perfectly  genuine  I  believe of 

poor  Mary's  red  gold  hair,  which  is  touching.' 

'.  .  .  It  is  getting  late,  and  I  have  been  to  the  House  and 
have  written  about  the  election.  .  .  . 

'  Something  else  too  I  did.  .  .  .  I  arranged  for  places  in  the 
dining-room  below  stairs  to-morrow  :  and  I  shall  be  expeotmg 
you.  If  by  chance  I  should  not  hear  from  you  I  shall  look 
for  you  at  six  thirty  at  the  door  of  the  Ladies'  Gallery  in  the 
familiar  courtyard.  That,  I  suppose,  will  bo  the  last  time 
that  we  shall  be  in  the  House  of  Commons  together  this 
session.  I  am  going  to  Ireland  on  Friday,  and  by  the  time 
I  come  back  to  town,  I  suppose  the  session  will  be  actually 
over  or  in  its  latest  gasp.  .  .  . ' 

Those  little  dinners  in  the  cheerful  subterranean  dining- 
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room,  where  members  were  allowed  to  entertain  their  lady- 
gnestB,  seemed  to  me  the  most  diBtinotive  feature  ot  my 
House  ot  Commons'  experience.  Mr.  McCarthy  was  fond  of 
giving  these  entertainments,  at  which  my  hnsband  and  I 
were  often  his  guests.  At  his  more  elaborate  parties  the 
pairing  was  nsually  carefully  arranged  beforehand,  so  that 
when  the  division-bell  rang  and  there  followed  a  stampede 
from  most  of  the  tables,  his  table  remained  undisturbed. 
But  when  I  dined  with  him  informally,  the  division-bell 
had  to  be  obeyed,  and  I  was  used  to  being  left  alone  with 
book  or  newspaper  until  he  returned  and  the  delayed  course 
was  brought  back  again. 

Then,  after  diimer,  coffee  and  cigars  on  the  Terrace— a 
picturesque  scene  with  its  fantastic  effects  of  light.  From 
the  windows  of  the  great  front  of  the  building,  a  yellow  glow 
pouring  down  upon  the  broad  tessellated  causeway,  with  its 
clearly  discernible  track  in  the  middle,  worn  by  the  pacing 
of  many  feet,  and  all  its  little  tables  drawn  up  by  the  parapet 
and  surrounded  by  men  and  women  Ming  the  air  with  a  soft 
buzz  of  voices.  Pale  lamps  set  at  intervals  ;  and  beyond, 
the  river,  dark  and  mysterious,  making  a  dull  lapping  sound 
against  the  stone  buttresses  whenever  a  steamer  went  by. 
Long  bright  bars  crossing  the  shadowy  surface — reflections 
from  the  brilliant  lamps  along  the  opposite  embankment, 
their  pattern  broken  by  the  black  shapes  of  moving  barges 
and  by  firefly  specks  ot  light  from  the  different  craft  moving 
or  stationary. 

I  never  tired  of  the  Terrace — it  seemed  a  world  by  itself 
and  one  had  here  a  keen  sense  of  tar-reaching  issues  and  ot 
isolation  from  sordid  and  trivial  influences. 

From  Ireland  there  comes  : 

* .  .  .  Only  a  short  letter  to  let  you  know  ot  my  arrival.  Dublin, 
We  had  Philip  Stanhope  in  the  train  with  us — brother  of  ^V'-  *■ 
the  Minister  of  War — going  to  confront  the  police  and  the 
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deny, 
Sept.  7, 
'87. 


LoDdon- 
derry, 
S«pt.  8, 
■87. 


soldiery  of  Enniakillcn.  He  talked  voy  oheerfnlly  and 
doee  not  think  there  will  be  any  dieturbanoe,  bnt  we  are  all 
rather  uneasy  here. 

'I  have  been  nuhing  about  and  seeing  lots  of  people. 
In  Dublin  one  has  to  call  on  several  persons  who  wonM  be 
displeased  and  disappointed  if  you  didn't  call — the  Arch- 
bishop, the  Lord  Mayor,  the  head  of  the  Catholic  University, 
the  National  League  people  and  various  private  friends.  I 
find  Dublin  dreary.  I  feel  that,  being  in  Ireland,  I  ought  to 
be  in  Clare  with  Dillon  and  Stanhope.  .  .  . 

'  However  the  way  is  clear  enough,  though  at  present  not 
particularly  bright.  Do  you  know  what  sailors  call  a  "  clear, 
dark  night."  No  moon,  not  much  starlight,  the  sky  and 
waters  dark,  but  no  mist,  no  uncertainty,  and  one  can  see 
hie  way.    Is  it  not  so  in  life  sometimes  ?  ' 

'  So  stupid  of  me,  dear  Colleague.  I  quite  forgot  to  say 
anything  about  Steele  and  your  Olobt  articles.  .  .  . 

'About  Steele — well,  you  might  p<!rhaps  say  that  he  is 
the  Buth'  r  of  the  sweetest  most  touching  and  noblest  thing 
ever  sai'i  concerning  a  woman — the  saying  in  his  description 
of  Lad^  Elizabeth  Hastings  that  "  to  love  her  was  a  liberal 
education."  This  was  for  a  long  time  ascribed  to  Congreve, 
but  it  is  really  Steele's. 

' ...  We  have  a  bazaar  here,  for  a  great  Catholic  public 
hall  which  has  just  been  built.  I  hope  to  be  at  the  opening 
ceremonial  which  begins  at  noon.  You  know  how  fond  I  am 
of  all  that  sort  of  t'ning !  I  gave  a  lecture  last  night — an 
incoherent  discourse,  rambling  on  for  an  hour  over  things 
in  general — for  the  benefit  of  an  Irish  Literary  Institute  here. 
...  We  had  a  very  good  audience.  I  deliver  another  lecture 
on  Friday.  I  can't  leave  Derry  till  the  bazaar  is  over.  In 
a  way  I  like  it — not  the  Bazaar,  but  the  people — the  earnest- 
ness, the  enthusiasm,  the  sweet,  simple,  kindly  Sisters  of 
Mercy,  the  patriotic,  manly,  unpretending  priests — there  is 
a  refreshing  flavour  about  the  whole  of  it  after  a  season  of 
what  in  London  we  call  society.' 

'  I  am  waiting  for  so  >  friends  to  go  with  me  over  some  of 
the  ship-building  yards  here  where  I  shall  be  expected  to  talk 
to  the  workmen — a  sort  of  thing  at  which  I  am  not  very  good. 
The  crowd  was  great  at  the  opening  of  the  Bazaar  vesterdav. 
Some  Irish  ballads  ^ 


>  sung,  very  badly,  but  t 


)  and 
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tbememorie.  affected  me  more  deeply  than  i  .ho^^  care  to 
I,     '  ■  ".:  •^*™'>t  nnparaUeled  in  the  history  of  Derrv  h<u 

rt«  p       '^V^  *''  "8^°*  summons  from  our  whip,  to  be  in 

^»  days  have  gone  weU  here,  except  the  weather    »«^k 
and  soften  sectaan  feeling.    It  is  evident  that  th^Prote^taS 

nere  say  it  is  of  far  more  importance  to  ntmnr  n,.*  i   i.    Tj 

:^Lrt."!"'^'  ""■  Bi^hop^ho^y^^ttt  Ltud 

go  back  to  g,ve  a  vote  on  a  question  ,hich  is  merely  a  forgone 

attendi^'  ?i°?^.i"u'^  *"^  *'  Michelstown  at  a  meeting 
Mon  -^^e^"*""  """^  o*"^  ^«"*  """"''ers  and  by 
,>  „^"    3^.?°''.™  ''""°  ^  ^^"^  «''«»  outrageously.    Thev 

•  ■  .  I  ha^e  to  remain  to-night  to  take  part  in  the  meeting 


London* 
deny, 
Sept.  », 
'81 


London. 
derTy^ 
Sept.  10, 
'87. 


'  Biahop  Alexander. 


DabUn, 
Smt.  14, 
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which  ia  to  wetr^me  the  delegkUoot  of  Engliah  Home  Bulen 
who  are  coming  over.  ...  In  tnjr  case  I  un  uudou  to  have 
•  (hare  in  what  promiMt  to  be  an  important  demonitration. 
I  rather  chafe  at  being  away  from  the  House  of  Common! 
thcee  recent  dajn,  doing  merely  local  work  in  Deny.  Yet  it 
ii  neceeaary  and  hai  done  good. 

'  The  dinner  waa  very  intereeting.  I  enoloae  you  a  para- 
graph out  from  the  Dublin  Fretman  which  wUl  illuatrate 
Orange  sentiment  on  the  subject. 

'  I  fear  we  shall  have  a  terrible  winter  in  Ireland.  The 
Oovemment  seems  resolved  to  goad  the  people  to  madness. 
I  look  to  the  friendship  and  support  of  Englishmen  as  our  best 
assurance  of  patience  and  peace.  But  the  Cause  is  safe, 
happen  what  will — only  we  long  for  a  bloodless  victory.  I  am 
to  address  a  meeting  of  working  men  at  Finsbury,  attacking 
the  House  of  Lords — would  you  come  f  ' 

'  I  was  so  glad  to  see  you  to-day  even  for  those  few  minute*. 
...  I  have  been  reading ,"  Binbian  Jo  " '  very  carefully  .  .  . 
^"^ '"'  have  made  a  few  slight  alterations,  but  shoiUd  like  to  have 
another  talk  with  you  before  you  get  on  any  farther.' 

*  I  have  also  been  reading  JeSeries'  book  ^  with  wonder 
and  delight — emotion  of  various  kinds.  It  reminds  me 
somehow  of  Jean  Paul  Richter.  I  understand  all  the  feelings 
of  it.  I  think  I  have  myself  felt  all  that,  although  I  never 
had  my  feelings  put  into  words  for  me  until  he  put  them.  The 
book  is  not  to  be  criticized,  it  is  to  be  felt.  All  the  criticism 
in  the  world  could  not  touch  the  living  fact  that  men  and 
women  do  feel  like  that— but  I  wonder  what  did  the  Great  Big 
Stupid  say  to  it  ?  Did  it  say  anything  ?  Did  the  Great 
Bij;  Stupid  read  it  ?  I  must  say  that  I  have  very  little  right 
toscoS  at  the  Great  Big  Stupid,  for  I  should  probably  not 
have  read  it  if  you  had  not  brought  it  to  me. 

*  I  have  been  thinking  since  reading  it  that  1  have  of  late 
years  grown  more  and  more  self-absorbed — I  don't  mean  into 
my  own  personality,  but  into  the  pursuits  which  are  neces- 
sarily mine,  and  that  I  seldom  look  on  Nature  and  scenery  with 

»  The  hero  of  a  novel  afterwalda  publiihed  in  collabomtion  with 
Mr.  McCarthy,  under  the  title  of  The  Lodiea'  GalUiy^  and  in  subatitutiou 
foB  The  Rebel  Sow  which  waa  to  have  been  Berialieed  as  The  Ladiea*  Gallery. 
I  had  wtitten  the  first  volume  of  thia  book  at  Boyat.  Mr.  McCarthy  now 
took  over  the  second,  ani^.  the  third  was  joint  work. 

■  The  Story  of  ^V  l^eart,  by  Richard  Jefferica. 


Cheyna 
Gardana, 


Friday. 
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ole«r  uid  open  eye«.  Something  come*  like  •  mi<t  or  a  veil 
between  them  and  me. 

'  Perhape  thii  it  merely  phyuoal  overwork  :  perhaps  too 
mu'  *>  politioe :  but  anyhow,  aa  you  «ay,  there  it  is  :  and  I 
dot  t  much  like  it.  I  think  that  only  for  your  sympathy  and 
your  influence  in  these  latter  years,  I  might  have  ahnoat 
wholly  lost  the  real  artistic  sense.  One  cannot  be  a  doll 
materialist  with  you.  I  don't  mean  that  as  a  compliment : 
to  me  it  is  simply  a  statement  of  fact— oj  fact  which  I 
appreciate.' 

I   have    been   tempted,  at   the  risk  of  seeming   too 
egotistic,  to  leave  in  those  last  sentences.     It  is  a  deep 
satisfaction  to  me   to  thmk   that  I  may  have  exercised 
any  sneh  influence  over  my  dear  old  friend. 
Quoting  further: 

'.  .  .  Just  had  a  letter  from  my  friend  Miss  E V . 

She  has  an  article  accepted  for  Bdgravia  and  is  a  little  elated! 
Now  she  u  perturbed  about  the  difficulty  of  correcting  the 
proofs  and  wanto  to  learn  how  to  do  it.  Poor  girl  I  Starting 
on  that  career— that  course  which  is  strewn  with  the  bones 
of  so  many  failures,  and  in  which  success  is,  after  all  not  so 
much  I  You  will  say  that  I  am  in  a  despondent  mo^,  but 
I  an)  not.  What  put  the  thought  into  my  head,  is  that  in 
her  eyes  I  am  a  living  illustration  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
bewildering  success ! ' 

■  I  liked  your  visit  yesterday :  it  soothed  and  cheered  me. 
I  hope  to  be  well— I  mean  to  be  well— to-morrow.  I  kept 
indoors  all  last  night  and  to-day  :  went  to  bed  fearfully  early 
—for  me— and  dreamed  a  long  disconnected  dream  in  which 
Gladstone  and  Mrs.  Gladstone  and  Herbert  and  you  and  I  and 
various  Irish  landlords  and  Irish  troubles  generally  and  our 
dealings  with  the  Harpers,  were  all  twisted  up  in  a  kind  of 
mextricable  medley ! ' 

' .  .  .  There  is  not  any  cause  for  ahirm,  but  the  weather  Oct.  u 
Has  been  terribly  against  me,  I  am  ever  so  much  better  to-day    '"• 
although  we  had  some  fearfuUy  long  drives  last  night  i^ 
hansoms  to  get  to  and  from  various  stations.    I  don't  see 
how  I  could  go  out  of  England  this  winter  I  have  made  so 
many  engagements.  .  .  . 


(M.B, 
'87. 
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'  '  I  have  had  a  letter  from  Campbell  and  am  delighted  to 
hear  that  you  have  had  fine  weather.  I  shall  expect  to  see  you 
looking  much  better  when  you  come  back.  I  love  to  hear  of 
the  fraadom  and  quietness  of  your  surroundings.  I  shall  look 
for  a  letter  from  you  to-morrow  morning.  .  .  .  To-night  I 
lecture  at  the  Bkkbeck  Institution  in  the  City — on  "  Modem 
Fiction  " — and  I  haven't  yet  given  one  moment's  thought  to 
what  I  am  going  to  say.  I  wish  I  could  talk  it  over  with  yon 
for  half  an  hour. 

' .  .  .  I  have  been  down  in  the  City — the  day  was  very  fine 
though  cold,  and  there  were  wonderful  sun-edged  clouds. 
The  world  seemed  to  have  something  in  it  to  charm  one— if 
one  did  not  let  his  eyes  get  dimmed  and  dulled  to  clouds  and 
skies  and  sunrays,  as  in  London  one  is  apt  to  do.  .  .  . ' 
Q„i  j3  ' .  .  .  I  haven't  anything  new  to  tell  you.    I  have  not 

'87.  '  heard  anything  about  poUtics  or  seen  anybody  who  would  be 
likely  to  know  anything.  I  am  anxious  about  all  the  meet- 
ings to  be  held  in  Ireland,  wondering  if  the  Government 
will  try  to  put  them  down  by  force:  wondering  what  will 
happen.  .  .  . ' 

Again  the  wire-puUere  were  at  work.  The  end  of  the 
Tory  Government  seemed  to  be  within  reasonable  prognoB- 
tioation.  It  was  supposed  that  Coercion,  as  before,  would 
prove  the  rope  by  which  it  would  hang  itself. 

And  now,  in  view  of  a  possible  Liberal  and  Nationalist 
coalition,  what  were  the  terms  which  the  Irish  would  accept  ? 

It  may  have  been  illness  ;  it  may  have  been  accident ; 
it  may  have  been  a  woman ;  or,  what  was  more  likely,  it 
may  have  been  a  masterly  stroke  of  policy.  In  any  case, 
Pamell  was  not  to  be  found.  As  was  his  custom  when  under- 
ground dealings  were  on  foot,  be  had  disappeared.  Mr. 
McCarthy  was  as  usual  applied  to.  But  even  he  could  not 
find  the  '  Errant  Chief.' 

He  writes : 

'  I  have  failed— altogether  failed  in  my  efforts  to  get  within 
touch  of  my  absent  friend  Pamell.  I  suppose  the  thing  must 
be  given  up  as  far  as  he  is  concerned.    I  have  not  offered 
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any  advice  or  co-operation  of  my  own.  I  thought  it  better 
to  let  the  suggestion  come,  if  it  come  at  all,  from  the  other 
aide.  But  in  truth,  I  could  not  be  of  much  use  :  I  could  only 
give  my  opinion  as  to  what  I  thought  ought  to  be  done,  or 
probably  wouid  be  done.  If  it  were  a  question  downright 
of  what  Ireland  would  assent  to,  there  is  no  man  living  but 
that  one,  who  could  possibly  pretend  to  give  an  authoritative 
answer.  The  very  most  popular  of  our  party  among  the 
Irish  people— DiUon  or  Healy  or  O'Brien— would  not  attempt 
to  do  It.  One  man  only  could  do  it-and  he  could— and  we 
can't  get  to  him  or  within  speech  or  hearing  of  him. 

'  So  much  for  politics ! 

'  Winter  has  made  its  unwelcome  presence  felt  prematurely 
— Uke  a  sort  of  spiteful  guest  who,  knowing  you  don't  want 
hmi  at  all,  vents  his  spleen  by  coming  long  before  the  appointed 
hour.' 

'I  have  just  worked  off  an  article  for  my  "Youth's  Oct's?. 
Companion  "  and  feel  that  ^  want  to  refresh  myself  by  writing 
a  few  lines  to  you.  I  walked  across  to  Farm  Street  Church 
with  my  "  SUmese  Twin  "  i— my  frienrl  and  namesake.  He 
has  just  come  back  from  a  visit  to  Lourdes,  in  France,  the 
scene  of  the  miracle  as  you  know.  He  went  there  not  unwilling 
to  be  convinced,  but  he  is  not  convinced,  says  he  is  afraid 
conviction  is  not  in  him.  He  is  a  CathoUo  by  tradition  :  he 
says  his  forefathers  suffered  for  the  National  faith  and  that 
he  would  regard  it  as  a  shame  and  a  desertion  to  leave  it, 
even  if  he  disbelieved  in  it :  and  he  does  not  disbeUeve  in  it : 
he  says  that  it  is  the  only  reUgion  he  could  believe  in,  so  he 
clings  to  it  and  waits,  thinking  perhaps  that  belief  may  come 
in  the  end.  I  think  I  understand  his  mood  of  mind.  ...  I 
think  he  would  make  "  copy  "  some  day  when  "  copy  "  is 
again  to  be  made.' 

Justin  McCarthy  had  been  brought  up  a  devout  Catholic, 
and,  in  the  later  years  of  his  life,  attended  mass  regularly 
with  his  daughter,  and  was  a  firm  beUever  in  the  tenets  of 
the  Church  of  Eome.  Here,  it  may  be  interesting  to  quote 
from  a  letter  of  a  few  months  later,  in  which  he  speaks  of  big 

'  Mr.  J»iM.  MoCkrthy,  though  no  rehtivo  of  my  Utemry  ooUeague. 
whowM-«.h«ibeMi-mU»»iTioeofthoSi.iM«iGo™n.ii»iit. 
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membeiship  of  faith  as  a  national  rather  than  a  spiritual 
affinity  and  professes  to  be  not  greatly  interested  in  the 
dogmatic  and  mystical  questions  involved.  But  he  goes  on 
to  say  : 

*  Even  on  thoBe  questions,  the  Catholic  Church  seems  to  me 
more  likely  to  be  right  than  any  other — but  I  put  those 
mysteries  aside  as  insoluble  for  you  and  me — and  I  only  think 
that  if  one  is  beaten  a  good  deal  by  the  storms  and  the  buSets 
of  the  world,  the  safest  and  the  most  inviting  harbour  is  to 
be  found  in  that  church.  Perhaps  some  other  and  profounder 
faith  may  come  too  in  its  time,  but  I  would  let  it  come  if  it 
will — I  would  not  yearn  for  it^I  would  not  even  seek  it — 
there  seems  something  morbid  and  even  artificial  in  the 
deUberate  quest  after  it :  if  there  is  genuine  efficacy  in  it — 
then  I  suppose  it  will  come.  But  anyhow,  I  feel  that,  with 
some  of  us  at  least,  it  is  to  be  the  Church  of  Borne  or  no 
Church  at  all.' 

And  then  again,  later  on,  at  a  difficult  period  of  crisis, 
he  writes  of  the  feeling  that  comes  to  us  all,  even  the  most 
sceptical — the  feeling  of  a  need  to  pray  : 

'  I  have  felt  some  of  that  feeling  lately.  I  am  not  religious 
and  I  have  not  prayed,  but  I  have  felt  at  moments  that  there 
might  be  the  quickening  of  some  feeling  in  me  more  safe  to 
guide  than  the  friendship  of  man  or  the  love  of  woman.  I 
have  not  tried  to  force  the  feeling,  have  hardly  even  tried 
to  encourage  it.  If  the  living  waters  are  to  flow,  they  will 
flow  of  themselves.  .  .  . ' 

There  was  in  truth  a  deep  strain  of  the  devotional  in 
Justin  McCarthy.  How  could  it  have  been  otherwise  with 
"  one  BO  ready  to  sacrifice  bis  worldly  welfare  for  an  ideal  1 
The  world  never  reaUsed  this  side  of  his  nature.  I  fed 
sure  that  only  those  nearest  him  fully  realised  it.  To 
me  it  was  always  evident  in  his  words,  his  writings,  his 
works  and  ways.  He  was  a  dreamer,  and,  had  his  lot  been 
oast  differently,  his  dreams  might  have  taken  more  vivid  and 
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foroible  shape.    Aa  ho  himself  writes  in  another  letter  which 
perhaps  I  had  best  qnote  from  here  : 

'  My  dreamings,  as  you  say,  have  been  modified  by  condi- 
tions of  life  which  have  forced  me  sometimes  to  play  the  part 
of  a  man  of  action.  I  have  always  felt  that  I  had  a  great 
advantage  in  that  I  have  been  to  so  large  an  extent  involved 
in  this  political  cause  and  am  carried  out  of  other  things 
by  it — at  momenta  almost  forgetting  everything  but  that.  .  .  .' 

'  I  am  going  to  send  you  a  panel  portrait  of  me— that  of  Oct  16, 
which  I  told  you.  I  hope  you  will  like  it.  I  think  it  very  '"• 
good  as  a  photograph,  but  it  makes  me  a  much  more  imposing 
personage  than  I  am.  We  can  have  it  as  a  frontispiece  for 
those  memories  and  reminiscences  of  which  we  have  often 
spoken :  and  then  if  perchance  I  get  down  to  posterity  at  all, 
I  shall  go  down  as  one  of  stately,  not  to  say  commanding 
I»esence  !  .  .  . '  i 

' .  .  .  I  have  been  writing  letters — to  me  the  most  weari- 
some and  uninteresting  of  all  work— to  the  general  pubUc— 
the  British  public  "  who  may  like  me  yet — marry  and  amen ! " 
Much  of  my  correspondence  comes  from  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  British  public  do  like  me  and  want  to  hear  me  speak. 
Three  out  of  ^very  four  of  my  letters  contain  urgent  requests 
to  me  to  make  a  speech  or  to  deliver  a  lecture.  It  is  a  sign  of 
reviving  popularity  which  may  come  in  useful.  And  I  don't 
think  the  lectures  will  do  me  any  harm,  though  I  was  not  very 
well  to-day — weak  and  shivery.' 

He  writes  when  on  his  English  lecturing  tour  : 

I  am  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Wardle,  the  Liberal  member  of  HigUeU, 
this  division  of  the  county.     He  is  very  nice  and  his  people  Burton- 
are  very  nice.     I  have  given  my  lecture  and  it  has  gone  off  ?no  drS 
very  well,  I  think.    But  I  am  not  very  well,  and  the  dinner- 
party rather  wearied  me.  .  .  . 

'  I  am  thinking  about  you  toiling  away  at  your  dramatic' 
work.  I  want  the  play  to  be  a  success,  but  you  were  looking 
tired  on  Thursday.  ...  If  you  are  not  too  busy,  may  I  lunch 
with  you  on  Friday  ? ' 

'  llo  photograph  to  which  Mr.  JfoOathy  ralemd  ii  reproduced 
■cooKliDg  to  hie  wieh  ee  the  froDtiepieee  to  this  book. 
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SOCheyiw 
Gardens, 
Nov.  '87. 


Not.  7, 
'87. 


0«wthorp«       '  ThiB  is  a  very  interesting  place— a  great  stone  hall  or 

^27      """*''  ■°°'^«  on  "»e  outaide  a  good  deal  like  a  gaol— inside,  all 

■87.      '      »'<»°6»''d  oak  and  arched  passages  that  echo  to  every  footfall. 

'  The  antique  beds  have  carven  oak  roofs  over  them.     The 

room  I  sleep  in  remains  as  it  was  two  hundred  years  ago. 

Shhw  Lefevre,  who  was  a  member  of  Gladstone's  Government, 

is  here,  and  in  the  smoking-room  last  night  he  told  me  some 

things  I  did  not  know ;  and  I  told  him  some  things  he  did 

not  know ! ' 

'I  have  got  home  and  received  your  welcoming  and 
welcome  letter.  ...  Yes  I  shall  dine  with  you  to-morrow 
(Friday)  with  all  the  pleasure  in  the  world,  and  I  will  take  you 
to  my  oration!  on  Sunday  and  shall  be  only  too  glad  to  have 
your  company.  ...  My  luncheon  in  Curzon  Street  is  with 
Mr.  Boundell— an  English  Liberal  who  was  in  Parliament  and 
lost  his  seat  as  a  Gladstonian  .  .  He  is  a  friend  of  Lady 
Russell's,  she  wants  me  to  talk  over  things  with  him.' 

'My  luncheon  has  been  very  interesting  and  pleasant, 
dear  coUcague.  Verestchagin  is  in  every  way  a  most  remark- 
able man,  full  of  ideas,  who  has  been  everywhere  and  brought 
back  something  from  each  place  that  he  has  seen  and  each 
peoplo  that  he  has  studied.  Shall  we  go  to  see  his  paintings 
some  day,  you  and  I  ?  He  is  going  to  Ireland  to  paint  an 
eviction  scene  which  he  thinks  would  impress  public  opinion 
all  over  the  world.  I  so  wish  you  had  been  with  us  to-day. 
He  talks  very  good  EngUsh  which  was  a  relief  to  me.  I  will 
get  him  to  come  to  dinner  or  luncheon  when  I  get  back  from 
my  foitnight's  tour— for  some  day  when  you  can  come.  I 
have  asked  Whitemg  to  come  and  dine  with  you  at  my  house  : 
he  will  come  whenever  I  can  arrange  it.  .  .  . 

'  To-morrow  I  go  to  Norwich.  If  you  want  to  ask  me 
anything,  direct  care  of  J.  J.  Cohnan,  M.P.,  Cktow  House, 
Norwich.  I  shall  leave  Noi  vich  Tuesday  afternoon,  and 
shall  be  in  town  shortly  after  six.  I  shall  come  to  you,  if 
I  don't  hear  to  the  contrary,  to  dinner.  Shall  have  to  drive 
home  first,  but  perhaps  you  will  give  me  a  few  minutes  grace 
if  I  should  be  delayed.  Then  we  might  arrange  to  see  Vereat- 
ohagin's  pictures. 

'  7.  have  had  a  letter  to-day  from  the  Editor  of  the  Youth's 
Companion  full  of  satisfaction  aboat  my  first  article  on  the 
'  A  leotuie  Mr.  McCHthr  g»6  at  ISnibuiy. 
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House  of  Ctommong.  I've  sent  him  the  second  and  have  four 
more  to  send.  He  hopes  to  be  in  London  in  the  spring  and  I 
ehaU  get  up  something  of  a  dinner  for  him  at  the  House  of 
Commons  in  which  you  and  Campbell  must  take  part.  I 
wonder  if  you  are  dining  at  Herbert  Paul's  on  Sunday— I 
hope  so.' 

'I  have  just  finished  an  article  on  a  grim  subjeofr-the  So,,  lo. 
death  ol  the  Crown  Prince  of  Germany.  The  Crown  Prince  '87- 
18  not  dead  yet  so  far  as  I  know.  Perhaps  he  may  get  over 
his  attack  and  Uve  for  many  years.  But  you  know  the  cruel 
necessities  of  newspapers.  We  have  to  be  ready  with  our 
aitiole  on  a  prominent  man  before  the  man  dies  lest  there 
should  not  be  time  after,  so  I  have  been  lamenting  the  death 
of  the  Crown  Prince  !  I  hope  it  wiU  be  aU  the  better  for  him 
because  m  ever  so  many  cases  where  a  man  had  been  lying  on 
the  pomt  of  death,  and  I  have  written  an  article  on  him 
lamenting  him  as  gone,  he  has  Uved  and  flourished  amazingly. 
I  do  hope  that  he  too,  will  Uve.' 

'  This  is  written  at  a  Uttle  hotel  at  Pontypridd  where  I  Nov.  15, 
am  quartered  for  the  night.  1  was  at  a  private  house  last  '"• 
night  and  to-day— kind  pleasant  people.  The  father  a 
widower,  very  proud  of  his  travels,  having  been  in  Rome  and 
Naples  and  Venice,  and  once  in  Trieste !  Three  daughters  aU 
alike— ja-etty,  amiable— *11  with  a  curious  motherly  way 
with  them,  though  very  young,  and  got,  I  fancy,  from  being 
early  left  m  charge  of  still  younger  brothers.  A  touch  that 
ought  to  be  brought  out  in  fiction.  I  never  saw  it  there  so 
clearly  or  markedly  as  in  real  life. 

'  This  little  hotel  is  a  picturesque  place  and  the  day  is 
fine  and  sunny.  There  are  hills  aU  round.  My  heart  goes 
out  to  grey  and  green  hills  like  those  of  my  own  land. 

'  I  rush  back  to-morrow ;  get  into  town  in  time  to  swallow 
a  dinner  with  the  Hennessys  and  give  my  lecture  in  far  off 
Clapton :  and  I  leave  for  Lancashire  early  the  next  morning 
and  from  there  go  on  to  Scotland.  .  . 

'  I  shall  soon  have  the  local  man  upon  me  .  .  .  you  know 
him  in  the  two  hemispheres— and  I  must  bring  this  to  a  close." 

Most  people  will  have  forgotten  now  the  talk  and  bitter 
feeling  aroused  among  Nationalists  and  English  Badioals 
by  the  arrest  of  Mr.  WilUam  O'Brien  and  his  sufferings  in 
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prison,  whioh  indeed  were  made  to  appear  tragi-eomio  by 
the  comments  in  opposition  newspapers  upon  his  retnsal 
to  wear  prison  garments.  Jnstin  McCarthy  was  deeply 
moved  by  the  indignity  offered  his  compatriot  and  the  effect 
imprisonment  was  having  upon  Mr.  O'Brien's  health. 

Not.  17,  '  It  makes  me  wild  to  think  of  William  O'Brien.    Some- 

''*  times  I  can  almost  find  It  in  my  heart  to  wish  that  he  should 

die  in  their  prison — his  ghost  would  be  worse  for  them  than 
his  Uving  presence.  We  shall  have  bitter  work  in  the  House 
next  Session.  I  almost  wish  the  time  was  come.  One  feels 
so  helpless,  so  incapable  of  any  effective  expression  while  the 
House  is  not  sitting.  One  chafes  and  thinks  he  ought  to  be 
doing  something.  And  what  is  there  to  do  ?  * 
KoT.  19,  '  I  <^''>  staying  with  a  very  old  friend  who  worked  with  me 

'87.  on  the  MonUng  Star.    He  is  now  editor  of  the  Scotsman — 

Unionist  I  am  sorry  to  say — and  is  very  prosperous  and 
influential.  We  spent  the  greater  part  of  to-day  at  Dalmeny, 
Lord  Bosebery's  place  near.  When  Lord  Bosebery  heard 
of  my  being  here,  he  telegraphed  to  ask  us  to  go  over,  and  we 
went.  He  and  I  had  a  long  walk  and  talk  together— of  course 
about  poUtics.  He  thinks  the  Government  are  playing  our 
game  as  fast  as  they  can.  He  was  very  anxious  to  learn  all 
that  I  oottld  tell  him  of  our  former  negotiations  with  the 
Tories  and  how  far  Lord  Salisbmy  was  acquainted  with  them. 
He  thinks  the  Radicals  did  not  make  nearly  as  much  as 
they  ought  to  have  done  of  Lord  Carnarvon's  business.  He  is 
on  the  whole  very  hopeful,  but  he  wishes  Gladstone  would  not 
go  into  the  wood-selling  line.  He  says  it  makes  people  laugh 
and  does  him  harm.  We  come  back  here  to  dinner — a  Scottish 
judge  and  his  wife  and  a  professor  dined  with  us.  The  judge 
told  capital  stories.' 
KoT.  21,  '  To-morrow  will  be  my  birthday.    I  shall  be  fifty-seven  ! 

'87.  I  don't  feel  fifty-seven  somehow,  but  there's  the  grim  fact ! 

I  shall  spend  my  birthday  partly  in  Glasgow  and  partly  in 
Ayr — by  the  banks  of  Bonnie  Doon.  Yesterday  I  had  a  long 
ramble  with  my  host's  son — a  young  barrister — ^round  about  all 
the  historic  places  of  Edinburgh  which  I  am  very  fond  of,  but 
had  not  seen  for  several  years.    John  Dillon  has  been  speaking 

'  Ur.  Charles  Cooper,  Editor  of  the  Seottman. 
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in  Scotland,  but  I  have  not  seen  him  so  far.    H ,  1  am  sorry 

to  say,  hasbeenusingvery  violent  language  in  Ireland,  threaten- 
ing Balfour  that  if  O'Brien  should  die,  there  will  be  "  life  for 
life,"  and  so  forth.  All  that  sort  of  talk  is  a  dreadful  mistake 
at  any  time  and  it  is  inexcusable  now.  ...  I  begin  to  wish 
very  much  for  the  reassembling  of  the  House.  Now  abont 
you.  You'  letter  makes  me  think  that  you  are  far  from  well. 
It  is  so  hard  to  be  driven  to  the  alternative  of  being  pent 
within  doors  or  going  out  in  this  dreary  weather  and  taking 
cold.  I  like  our  British  winters  less  and  less,  and  they  don't 
suit  you  at  all.' 

'  I  have  had  a  very  busy  day.  We  had  a  really  great  Ayr. 
meeting  at  Glasgow  last  night — a  vast  hall  packed  full— a  ^°^- '% 
real  success  in  enthusiasm  as  well  as  in  numbers.  Then  to-day 
I  had  to  accept  luncheon  at  the  Liberal  Club,  and  after  that 
to  get  on  to  Ayr  to  give  my  lecture  "  The  House  of  Commons," 
which  is  becoming  to  me  very  like  our  old  familiar  friend  "  The 
Cause  of  Ireland  "  in  America.  Don't  you  remember  that 
"  Cause  of  Ireland  "  which  you  heard  expoimded  from  so 
many  platforms  7 ' 

'  I  am  writing  this  with  the  pen  you  sent  me  and  you  will  Nevcutle- 
see  that  it  works  very  well  when  you  make  allowance  for  the  ^'"^^ 
very  awkward  hand  it  has  to  work  with.    But  this  is  horribly  •^^'     ' 
written,  for  it  is  so  cold  here  that  although  there  is  a  blazing 
fire  in  the  room,  my  fingers  will  hardly  hold  the  pen. 

' .  .  .  I  am  so  delighted  that  you  like  "  Esmond  "  so  much. 
I  love  it  and  have  always  loved  it,  and  I  confess  I  was  pleased 
at  the  comparison  you  make  about  Colonel  Henn/A  I  shall 
teach  you  to  love  Shakespeare  when  we  have  a  little  more 
leisure.  .  .  . 

'  What  a  tragedy  that  was  ibout  the  Dalhousies !  I 
knew  him  well — her  only  slightly.  He  was  a  fine  creature — 
devoted  to  her.  She  was  very  handsome  and  attractive,  I 
was  staying  at  a  house  in  Dundee  when  the  news  came  of  her 


*  Thia  in  AOiwer  to  a  pusage  in  a  letter  of  mine  whioh  I  quote,  for  it  is  a 
true  eipceMion  of  the  feeling  X  had  then,  and  shall  altrayg  retain,  about 
Justin  McCarthy ; 

*  /  have  bun  linking  of  jfou  to-day  and  yataday — you  will  never  ipiua 
wAy/  /  ktun  httn  re-reading  "  Esmond."  And  in  truth  you  are  more  lite 
CoUmel  Henry  than  any  man  I  have  ever  knotim.  I  think  it  m  the  moet  beautiful 
of  aU  navelt.  .  .  .  And  it  eeemed  guile  the  right  thiitg  eomehoa  to  read  of  the 
Lord  Athbumham  of  that  day  who  viae  a  Tory  and  admired  Beatrix' 
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death.  My  hoatees  at  once  said  :  "  To-morrow  or  next  day 
we  ahall  hear  of  hit  death."    The  news  came  on  the  morrow. 

'  I  am  on  the  point  of  starting  for  Edinburgh  and  write 
this  line  while  waiting  for  some  local  men  who  are  coming  to 
bid  me  a  formal  farewell.  We  had  a  national  meeting  yester- 
day at  which  of  course  I  made  a  long  speech  :  then  in  the 
uvening  I  lectured  in  a  large  theatre  which  was  crammed  with 
people.  Both  affairs  went  off  very  well,  but  both  in  one  day 
were  a  little  fatiguing.  Luckily  for  me  I  was  in  good  voice. 
I  have  an  idea  for  one  of  your  short  articles  "  Dyspepsia  at 
dinner  **  or  some  such  name — the  idea  being  what  we  see 
at  every  dinner  party  nowadays — somebody  who  can  only 
drink  whisky  and  water  :  someone  else  who  must  have  only 
lemon  squash  :  another  who  must  not  touch  anything  but 
claret  and  hot  water — and  so  on :  all  interchanging  cheerful  ex- 
positions concerning  their  divers  ailments  and  their  doctors  ! ' 

'  I  have  been  having  good  audiences  and  I  stayed  with 
some  nice  people  last  night.  But  I  was  shewn  over  Hereford 
Cathedral  this  morning  till  I  was  fairly  tired  out :  it  was  very 
interesting  but  all  the  same  I  was  so  tired  that  I  made  an 
excuse  for  coming  on  to  Cardiff  by  an  earlier  train,  for  I  fore- 
saw, so  long  as  I  was  in  Hereford,  the  kindness  of  my  friends 
would  not  let  me  do  anything.  My  hostess  is  a  bright  kind 
pretty  young  woman  but  endowed  with  eyelids  so  long,  that 
when  she  lowered  them  in  tho  ordinary  way  of  mortal  they 
shut  up  her  eyes  altogether.  The  appearance  this  put  on  her 
face  every  other  minute  had  a  gruesome  effect  on  me.  This 
morning  she  was  running  downstairs  singing  and  I  was  not 
looking,  and  those  terrible  eyelids  were  down  and  she  didn't 
see  me  and  she  had  literally  plunged  into  my  arms  before  eho 
opened  her  eyes.  Do  bear  this  in  mind  and  let  us  make  use 
of  it  in  some  story  some  day.' 

'  I  am  here  in  the  city  which  was  my  birthplace  and  which 
I  left  for  good  and  all  thirty-six  years  ago.  There  is  always 
to  me  something  touching  and  tender  about  these  old  scenes  : 
and  this  house  looks  on  the  river.  The  drive  was  beau'  iful : 
the  weather  mild  and  bright  with  a  poetic  west  wind.  1  had 
a  fearfully  rough  crossing  last  night  and  the  contrast  here 
makes  things  look  the  more  winsome.  .  .  . 

'  I  have  been  strongly  urged  to  attend  a  meeting  which 
Lord  Bosebery  is  to  hold  at  Oldham  on  Tuesday  but  I  have 
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Hnt  «  refiual.    I  ahall  be  at  Hn.  M 'b  till  Tuesday  and 

hope  to  give  you  a  helping  hand  with  your  work  on  Tueaday 
evening.  It  ia  hard  for  me  to  be  of  any  real  help  at  a  distance ; 
one  can't,  as  you  aay,  hit  the  sequence  of  ideas.  .  .  . ' 

'  I  had  a  great  audience  at  Cork  and  they  had  to  send  away 
hundreds  of  people.  So  after  all  a  prophet  may — but  that 
has  been  said  too  often.' 

*I  have  been  travelling  all  day — changed  trains  four 
times  to  cross  two  English  counties.  I  shan't  be  able  to 
sleep  much  to-night  for  I  am  to  be  banqueted  by  the  Liberal 
Hub  here  after  the  lecture,  and  I  must  leave  by  a  six  o'clock 
train  in  the  morning  to  get  to  Taunton.  ...  I  was  so  glad  to  re- 
ceive your  Uttle  hne  and  to  learn  that  the  operation  has  been 
put  off.  I  am  distressed  about  you.  I  wish  you  could  have 
a  Uttle  rest  from  work  of  any  Uterary  or  artistic  kind.  For 
the  present  I  fear  that  can't  well  be,  what  with  the  play  and 
the  Sketches  and  the  "  People  "  papers — to  say  nothing  of 
**  Binbian  Jo."  But  I  suppose  all  this  is  better  and  less 
wearing  even  than  to  be  a  neglected  author  striving  and 
straining  after  work.    And  you  like  your  work.' 

*  You  will  see  by  the  heading  that  we  are  seven  miles  from 
a  post  office.  A  man  and  a  horse  goes  once  a  day  into  Taunton 
with  letters.  .  .  .  Our  meeting  is  to  be  there  this  afternoon 
where  I  will  post  this  letter.  The  last  I  suppose  that  I  shall 
write  you  on  this  trip.  .  .  . 

'The  house  is  full  of  guests.  Lord  Ripon  among  the 
number,  and  a  son-in-law  of  John  Bright  who  is  a  staunch 
Home  Buler.  Of  course  all  the  guests  here  are  Home  Rulers, 
but  my  host  is  the  only  resident  here  of  any  position  who  is  not 
a  Ckinservative  or  Unionist.  I  met  the  other  night  a  Unitarian 
Minister  who  was  in  America  soon  after  our  visit  to  Salem 
and  who  stayed  with  Professor  Morse  and  heard  about  you, 
and  he  told  me  that  he  had  been  reading  your  American 
Sketches  and  was  delighted  with  them — especially  the  Salem 
one, ...  It  is  very  pleasant  to  know  by  various  evidences  here 
how  well  those  sketches  have  been  received.  I  am  quite 
sure  the  Australian  ones  will  be  a  success.  I  wish  I  had  the 
magic  looking-glass  of  the  fairy  tale  that  I  might  see  in  it 
whether  you  were  better.  Did  you  see  a  fearful  portrait  of 
me  among  other  Irish  members  in  the  Pall  Mall  the  other  day  ? 
I  saw  it  here  this  morning.     I  am  weary  of  all  this  exile' 
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Thb  beginmng  of  1888  found  Mr.  MoCarthy  Btill  on  -what 
he  called  '  the  stamp,'  with  only  brief  intervalg  in  London 
snatohed  in  the  oonrse  of  his  leoturing  tour. 

'  There  are  to  be  two  meetinga  here,  dearest  Colleague — 
one  at  four  o'clock  and  one  at  night  and  a  dinner  in  between, 
■o  I  will  hasten  to  send  you  a  line  before  the  work  sets  in. 
I  got  here  soon  after  three,  and  now  am  eager  to  hear  of  any 
fresh  developmenta  about  your  play.  I  had  the  enclosed 
from  the  Opera  Comique  this  morning,  so  you  see  there  is 
likely  to  be  a  very  full  house.  .  .  .' 

'  From  the  enclosed  advertisement,  you  might  be  led  to 
imagine,  dearest  Colleague,  that  the  Bumingham  Liberals 
expected  me  to  perform  the  marvellous  feat  ^  being  in  two 
places  at  once.  The  meaning  of  the  thing  is  no  doubt  that 
the  two  meetings  will  be  going  on  at  the  same  time,  and  that 
when  I  have  fired  off  my  speech  at  one,  I  shall  be  carried 
away  to  dehver  a  speech  at  the  other.  I  made  my  two 
speeches  yesterday — that  in  the  evening  very  long.  The 
audience  on  both  occasions  were  very  enthusiastic.  To.day  I 
go  out  to  a  luncheon,  and  I  fear  also  to  a  dinner,  and  then 
my  meetings.  I  don't  quite  know  what  Dr.  Roose  would  say 
to  all  these  energetic  proceedings,  but  I  don't  so  far  feel  by 
any  means  the  worse  for  them,  and  am  indeed  better  in 
physical  condition  than  I  was  hut  week.  To-morrow  I  have 
another  meeting  on  and  shall  return  to  London  in  the  evening 
but  not,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  in  time  to  have  any  chance  of 
seeing  you.' 
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'  The  encloaed  will  interest  you.     Something  big  i<  going  on  NoiUta. 
evidently.  ...  I  cui't  get  within  touch  of  our  fa^d  m  far.' 

Another  abortive  attempt  to  bridge  the  Liberal  chasm  I 
And  again,  a  search  tor  the  '  Wanderer.'  Bat  Famell  was 
wiser  perhaps  than  the  wire-pullers  who  wanted  him. 

'  It  is  blowing  a  sort  of  hurricane  here,  and  getting  about  Ju.  '88. 
is  difficult.  Yesterday  in  Leamington  the  weather  was  soft, 
mild,  spring-like,  with  a  west  wind  that  brought  youth 
iUeU  in  its  breathing.  There  is  a  pretty  view  of  the  river 
from  the  bridge,  and  the  sinking  sun  and  rising  moon  were  both 
in  the  sky.  The  sky  was  faint  purple  and  faint  green  and 
opal,  and  it  was  so  lovely  that  I  wished  I  had  you  there  to 
enjoy  it  with.  But  I  had  only  an  English  Radical  member 
who  didn't  care  in  the  least  aimut  it,  so  I  suppressed  my 
rapture  and  talked  local  politics  while  I  looked  at  the  river 
and  the  sky.    It  is  sometimes  so  in  life,  don't  you  find  T  .  .  . ' 

'  I  have  just  sent  to  the  Daily  Neu»  something  about  poor  Aili6eld, 
BJr.  Sartoris  and  his  chansonette.i    It  may  possibly  be  in  ^1»*<«. 
time  for  to-morrow's  paper.  Will  you  keep  a  look-out  for  it !  •g^* 
We  are  staying  with  very  pleasant  bright  people  here — 
Sir  Walter  Foster,  a  Radical  M.P.— a  doctor  by  profession— 
and  his  wife  and  daughter.    Last  night  after  my  lecture, 
we  went  to  a  Radical  popular  mirie,  where  he  and  I  had  to 
make  speeches.    To-night  I  shall  have  to  give  an  entirely 
new  lecture — to  which  I  have  not  given  and  shall  not  have 
time  to  give  one  single  moment's  thought — on  great  American 
cities.    Well,  never  mind  I    I  daresay  I  shall  ge*  through  it 
somehow.  ...  By   the  way  I  shall  be  in  town  again   on 
Thursday  night— am  to  dine  at  Lucy's— and  rush  off  again 
on  Friday  morning. 

'  We  are  locked  up  in  snow  here  to-day,  and  there  is  more 
coming.  ...  Do  you  long  for  the  winter  to  be  over  ?  I  do 
— and  yet  I  reproach  myself  sometimes  for  the  longing.  The 
early  summer  always  disappoints,  and  then  it  brings  the  dinner 
parties  and  all  the  rest  .  .  .  and  oh !  my  dear  colleague,  you 
have  no  notion  how  selfish  I  can  be.  In  some  ways  this  winter 
has  been  bright  for  me,  and  why  should  I  grumble  ?  .  .  . ' 

'  I  wish  you  were  here.    The  place  is  very  beautiful— all  Bonrm- 

mouth, 

Mr.  Frederick  Sartoril  died  sbout  thli  time.    He  wrote  oeoauon^y  Feb.  8, 
oluvming  French  t 
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MS  and  cliSa  and  pinewood*.  This  hotel  to  which  Sir  Henry 
Wolfi  recommanded  me,  i*  »  long  way  from  the  town  and 
charmingly  quiet.  Only  there  are  too  many  invalid!  compar- 
ing notes  on  their  variotu  maladies.' ' 

'The  eventful  day.'  I  don't  feel  much  discouraged 
because  of  the  unsatisfactory  rehearsal.  I  know  how  crude 
and  out  of  sort  things  look  to  the  very  last.  Anyhow  I  send 
yon  sympathy  ir  whatever  happens.' 

*  I  have  received  your  telegram,  but  cannot  judge  from  it 
whether  the  battle  was  won  or  lost,  or  merely  drawn.  I  shall 
wait  for  the  papers  and  your  letter  which  I  expect  to  have  this 
evening.  I  shall  be  in  the  House  of  Commons  to-morrow 
about  half-past  six.  Tell  me  how  you  are  circumstanced 
for  the  evening,  and  I  will  wire  to  you  from  the  House.' 

*  I  am  waiting  for  the  division  and  I  send  you  this  line 
from  the  old  familiar  place.  I  was  so  glad  to  see  you  to-night 
— so  glad  you  came  in  order  that  you  may  be  able  to  compare 
some  plays  with  other  plays  t  Was  it  not  awful  stuff,  dragging 
conventional,  commonplace — the  real  as  utterly  absent  as  the 
ideal  T  The  acting  of  Beerbohm  Tree  alone  redeemed  the 
thing  from  unmingled  wretchedness,  and  even  he  was  cruelly 
hampered  and  handicapped  by  the  poverty  of  the  part.  .  .  . 

'  I  wish  you  a  quick  and  pleasant  journey  and  a  good  spell 
of  invigorating  and  reviving  rest.  .  .  . ' 

'  I  have  come  back  from  such  a  dreary  snowy  drive  from 
Highbury,  where  I  had  to  give  a  lecture,  and  to  get  to  which 
caused  me  just  to  miss  by  a  few  minutes  a  rather  important 
division  in  the  House.  So  I  am  out  of  humour.  .  .  .  Psmell 
has  been  urging  me  again  to  go  to  Australia.  I  don't  mean 
to  go,  but  I  want  to  tiJk  this  over  with  you. 

'  It  is  a  comfort  to  think  that  you  have  not  lost  anything 
by  leaving  London,  for  the  weather  with  you  could  not  possibly 
be  colder  than  it  is  with  us.  You  are  almost  sure  to  have 
sunlight  or  light  of  some  sort  while  we  are  plunged  in  drear 
grey  semi-livid  darkness. 

'  I  have  been  working  at  "  The  Rebel  Rose."    So  far  I 

^  It  would  baldly  be  doing  Jostioe  to  Bomjemontb  of  to-dfty — the  bright, 
almost  foieign-looking  town  with  ita  gay  winter  gardena,  ita  luzuriooa  hotela 
and  crowd  of  pleaaaie  aeekera— to  deaoribe  it  aa  a  men  leaort  of  invalida. 
BooTnemoath  baa  immenaely  grown  and  improved  ainee  Hr.  HbCaitby 
wrote  in  1888. 

'  The  date  on  which  a  play  of  mine  waa  produced. 


guEanoNs 


14B 


Uk*  itntf  much  indeed,  but  I  re*Uy  can't  nuke  oat  whkh 
o(  »  did  thi.,  ««i  which  of  u,  did  th.t.  ...  I  he^  S 
ta.tmght.    You  will  be  «mu«d.    I  »t  next  to  .  w/.t 

iHTtr  L^",""  ""'  ""  **«*  "  '^o  K'ght  Honourable  " 
much  the  beet  of  any  novel.  I  had  written  :  and  that  it  i.  the 
only  one  you  had  written  which  .he  reaUy  did  Uke.     She 

!SS  T?1  ""^  '*"^°"'  *""  I  toWher  I  waen't  offended 
and  that  I  wa.  .ure  you  would  not  be.    Then  .he  told  me  her 

and  the  other  a  great  .port«man.  I  explained  :„a, hey  were 
matronhood  which  would  aUow  of  your  biA  u-  <,..u  of  tlmt 

I  "  Surely,"  .he  uid,  "  she  is  not  a  y  i-  .  *o  a...  v  • 

.  l^'  u'  ^  l"-  ^  ''"'"'«' """  •>"  "  '—■'!■  lomin." 
her  ?  "  "  ^"^  ''^  '"'"  """""="  ^    ^"^  '"'  ^^  "' 

'  I  uid,  "  We  get  on  admirably." 

'  "  I  suppose  you  must  really  like  her  ?  " 

' "  Oh  yes,  I  really  like  her." 

'  "  You  never  quarrel  f  " 
No,  we  never  quarrel." 

conoeitlrff  "  ''  '"  *™"'*^  **"'  "'''"'"  "'  ^°"  *•  '""y  ""■ 

s.,  i'k  ^°'i.-^  f "?'  *'™''  ^'"""  o'  "«  w  very  self-conceited." 
so  the  subject  dropped. 

The  men  were  all  poUtician.  except  an  elderly  man,  a 
judge  with  a  beaut  Jul  young  wife.  There  was  much  Umenta- 
tion  over  Donca.ter.  We  had  a  candidate  who  never  ought 
to  have  been  put  forward.     Some  .ay  he  wa.  Schnadhorsfs 

iow  Ueptiord  aa  well. 

rJ^^'  *"?  "'""^  **  '"'""  »'  """B  "  the  House  of 
tommons  at  a  stroke :  no  more  sittings  untU  four  in  the 
morning :  everything  must  end  by  one  o'clock,  unless  bv  a 
.pecuU  vote  taken  beforehand  to  prolong  some  particiir 
sittmg.  We  on  our  side  are  a  good  deal  dashed  by  the  faUure 
atDoncaster.  It  «  a  bad  failure  and  no  mistake.  We  had 
a  weak  candidate:  ttey  a  tremendously  strong  one.  lam 
gMng  to  dme  at  Charle.  RusseU's  to-night  and  AM  probably 
near  a  good  deal  about  it.  ... ' 
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Fab.  '88.  ' .  .  .  Mr.  Bentley  has  pencilled  several  criticisms  on  out 

second  volume,  dear  colleague.  He  objects  to  our  aristocrats 
being  made  to  say  "  ain't "  for  "  isn't " — and  "  redoocin'  "  for 
"  reducing  "  on  the  ground  that  aristocratic  ladies  would  not 
talk  in  that  way — which  they  do !  " 

The  book  referred  to  was  '  The  Bebel  Bose,'  of  which 
mention  has  been  made  in  connection  with  the  visit  to 
America.  We  were  now  going  over  the  manuscript  of  the 
novel  for  final  corrections,  having  arranged  for  its  publication 
with  Mr.  Bentley  who  was  '  jibbing '  a  little  at  its  poUtical 
and  Jacobite  tendencies. 

McCarthy  writes  concerning  our  new  venture  : 

'.  .  .  The  requiem  article  i  you  might  open  in  some  way 
like  the  enclosed — the  kind  of  Une  would  be  to  show  that  you 
attached  no  real  importance  to  the  Jacobites,  but  nevertheless 
admitted  that  they  have  a  Uttle  cause  of  their  own.  .  .  . 

'As  to  Bentley.  ...  I  fear  the  political  question  does 
influence  him.  ...  As  to  publishing  the  book  anonymously, 
I  should  like  that  of  all  things.  ...  I  think  you  might  safely 
reassure  him  as  regards  any  idea  of  claims  to  be  made,  either 
of  property  or  succession,  on  our  gracious  Sovereign.  If 
however  he  is  at  all  alarmed,  it  would  perhiv*)8  be  better 
to  withdraw  the  book,  but  I  will  talk  that  over  with  you 
to-morrow.  ...  * 
Feb.  2S,  ' .  .  .  I  had  a  pleasant  dinner-party  last  night— small 

'^  which  I  always  like.    Lord  Edmond  FitzMaurice  was  there 

and  Willy  Bright — John  Bright's  Home  Bule  son— with  his 
wife  and  a  few  other  people.  .  .  . 

' .  .  .  I  have  been  asked  by  the  Speaker  to  become  one  of 
the  five  men  appointed  under  the  new  rules  to  preside  in  the 
House  in  the  absence  of  the  Speaker  himself  or  the  paid 
Chairman  of  Committees.  Fancy  your  colleague  presiding 
solemnly  over  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons !  The  ofEer 
was  really  a  very  high  compliment,  and  I  took  it  so.  But  of 
course  1  didn't  think  of  accepting  it :  it  would  tie  me  to  the 
House  far  too  much.     I  gave  however  what  would  be  ample 

>  An  article  I  had  been  aeked  to  write  on  the  modern  Jacobite  obserraroe 
oi  the  annivenary  oi  King  Charlea  Fa  death. 
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Royal 
Gonunii* 
noD  of 
Huket 
Righta 
•nd  Tolb, 
Mu.  I, 


"Mon  for  refueing,  even  if  I  were  inclined  to  accent     I 

rr-.^t.-rzr^r^^^:e^-» 

•o  we  are  not  dimatiafied     As  if  ThZi  _  .  J^.      °°' 

duties  already  Tudvnfti,       i       "^J*"'  ™°"8h  of  pubKo 

aovra  the  floor.    He  stopped  me,   tamed  me  rounded 

A  i™»t  ™T  debat6_T,ew8  which  were  also  mine 

A  8^t  many  eyes  were  turned  upon  us  "^^  mine. 

«»n      Menvale  s  poetic  mstmct  and  gifts  should  only  win 
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leal  suocew  as  a  writer  of  screaming  farce !  Anyhow,  I'm 
glad  he  has  got  the  success,  chiefly  because  it  will  make  you 
glad.  .  .  .  I  am  writing  this  in  the  old  familiar  place  and  can 
hear  all  the  time  the  strident  tones  of  Lord  Randolph  Chuiohill 
who  is  orating  about  the  condition  of  the  British  Army.  .  .  . 
'  We  did  not  got  to  Mrs.  Jeane's  party.  The  death  of  the 
German  Emperor  had  been  prematurely  reported  and  was 
fully  believed  in  London  and  of  course  the  Prince  and  Princess 
could  not  go  anywhere  and  we  thought  it  probable  that  Mrs. 
Jeune  would  be  glad  if  her  other  guesto  stayed  away.' 

M»r.  B,  ' .  .  .  The  ceremonial,  if  it  can  be  called  by  so  grand 

'M.  4  name,  in  the  House  concerning  the  death  of  the  German 

Emperor  was  unworthy  of  the  occasion.  Very  few  men  were 
in  the  House.  W.  H.  Smith  muttered  and  mumbled  a  few 
words  of  commonplace  regret.  Gladstone  had  not  yet  arrived 
and  in  his  absence,  Harcourt,  who  can  do  nothing  well  without 
preparation,  muttered  and  mumbled  some  fewer  words  still— 
and  then  the  performance  was  over.  Gladstone  came  in  just 
one  moment  too  late.  .  .  . ' 

Met.  '88.  ' ...  My  refusal  of  the  Deputy-Chairmanship  has  caused  a 

good  deal  of  talk  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Most  people  say 
I  was  right— men  in  sympathy  with  our  party— T.P.  thinks 
I  ought  to  have  taken  it  on  the  ground  that  it  would  have  been 
a  complete  vindication  of  our  party.  But  as  Professor  Stuart 
pointed  out,  the  offer  is  in  itself  a  complete  vindication. 
William  O'Brien  thinks  I  was  quite  right.  One  reason  Dr. 
Roose  gave  for  my  accepting  it,  is  just  the  very  strongest 
reason  why  I  couldn't  accept  it— it  would  bring  me  within 
reasonable  distance  of  a  highly  paid  and  a  permanent  office— 
that  of  Chairman  of  Committees.  I  couldn't  allow  myself  to 
be  brought  within  reasonable  distance  of  paid  office  in  political 
times  Uke  these.  The  five  men  are  now  appointed— no 
Irishman  among  them.  .  .  . ' 

„„  .jg^  • .  .  .  I  have  just  been  to  Bentley's  and  left  our  first 

volume.  Your  few  words  about  the  scenery  in  your  last 
letter  gave  me  a  glad  feeling  of  your  getting  better.  I  do  so 
want  you  to  come  back  fresh  and  fit  (I  suppose  Mr.  Bentley 
wouldn't  let  us  put  such  a  word  into  the  month  of  our  Princess). 
The  proofs  of  "  The  Rebel  Rose  "  will  soon  be  coming  in.  I 
have  kept  back  the  last  three  chapters  for  your  return.  I 
shall  BO  enjoy  working  witli  you  again.' 
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■  I  wish  you,  dear  colleague,  many  happy  returns  of  the  Upiuin 
day.    For  this  will  reach  you  on  your  birthday  and  in  the  I^'>''.v. 
morning  and  sr.  will  perhaps  be  among  the  earliest  birthday  ^'  **• 
greetings  and  good  wishes  you  have.     Yes,  I  wish  you  many 
happy  returns  for  your  own  sake  and  for  tho  sake  of  those 
who  look  to  you  and  love  you.    I  know  that  you  are  not 
yourself  a  great  lover  of  life— of  life  for  the  mere  sake  of  life. 
Neither  am  I.    One  is  not  perhaps  quite  a  fair  and  partial 
observer  in  such  a  winter  as  this— on  such  a  drear  and 
drenching  day  as   this.    But  stiU  I  don't  think  I  could 
honestly  wish   long  years  to  anyone  who  had  not  some 
dearly  loved  kith  and  km,  and  some  made  kith  and  kin  by 
sympathy  and  affection.    And  so  I  do  wish  many  happy 
returns  of  the  day  to  you.* 

To  a  literary '  old  hand  '  like  Justin  McCarthy  there  must 
certainly  have  seemed  something  humorous  in  the  inclusion 
with  the  proofs  he  received  of '  The  Bebel  Rose '  of  the  usual 
paper  of  press  directions  sent  from  publishing  firms  to  young 
authors  with  their  first  proofs. 

He  writes  in  mild  satire  soon  after  my  return  from 
Switzerland : 

' .  .  .  I  have  received  my  formal  instructions  from  our 
friend,  young  Mr.  Bentley,  and  now  I  know  that  I  must  not 
write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper  and  have  learned  much  else 
that  is  equally  instructive  !  Also  got  a  fresh  bundle  of  proofs, 
as  you  have  too,  no  doubt.  I  have  not  looked  at  mine  yet 
and  shall  wait  till  I  see  you  to-morrow.  .  .  . 

'I  have  to  go  to  the  Markets  Commission  at  twelve  in 
consequence  of  a  letter  from  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  who 
usually  acts  as  Chairman  of  the  Commission  when  Lord  Derby 
is  absent.  I  haven't  the  remotest  idea  to  what  it  refers,  but 
suppose  there  must  have  been  some  paragraph  in  the  Freeman 
which  looks  as  if  it  had  been  inspired  by  me — which  it  certainly 
was  not.  Anyhow  I  must  go  and  put  things  right.  Think 
of  me  with  sympathy  in  my  to-night's  occupation — a  dinner 
in  Regent's  Park  and  two  parties  in  the  West  End.  I  shall 
be  glad  when  they  are  over.  ..."  Would  it  were  bedtime 
and  all  weU."  ' 
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Lobby, 

Aprils. 


Uprtain 
Lobby, 
April '88. 


*  A  little  surprise  was  waiting  for  me  last  night,  dear 
colleague.  Pamell  came  to  eee  me  and,  as  I  was  not  there,  left 
the  enclosed  letter.  Please  keep  it  for  me.  I  am  to  see 
him  this  afternoon.  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  of  accepting 
the  offer,  although  in  the  worldly  and  practical  sense  there  is 
much  to  be  said  for  it.  It  is  the  best  unofficial  poeition 
a  man  could  have  in  Ireland.^  But  it  would  mean  living  in 
Ireland  all  the  recess  and  going  there  very  often  during  the 
session.  But  I  must  of  course  hear  and  consider  all  that 
Pamell  has  to  say.  It  is  a  high  compliment  anyhow.  I  am 
anxious  to  talk  it  over  with  you  to-morrow.* 

'  I  have  sent  oS  the  proofs  .  .  .  but  I  have  not  had  time 
to  do  a  line  of  the  second  volume.  It  has  been  a  regular 
House  of  Commons  day  for  me.  .  .  .  Campbell  asked  me  to 
come  and  dine  at  your  house  to  meet  a  man  who  could  tell  me 
all  about  the  brewers'  qusstion  and  the  compensation  clause 
— ^which  I  mean  to  take  up,  but  I  couldn't  go.  ...  So  I  am 
a  little  cross  with  fate  and  duty.  Never  mind !  I  must 
not  grumble. 

'  One  reason  why  I  had  to  stay  here  was  because  we  had  a 
conference  of  Liberal  members  to  settle  what  we  are  to  do 
about  the  Local  Government  Bill.  .  .  .  We  didn't  get  as  far 
as  the  Compensation  clauses. 

'  Don't  be  angry  if  this  letter  savours  of  Tolls  and  Market — 
I  mean  of  politics.  I  shan't  say  a  word  of  politics  to-morrow — 
unless  you  ask  me.  Goodnight — and  this  will  wish  you  good 
morning.' 

'  I  hope  to  see  you  to-morrow.  ...  Of  course  you  won't 
wait  luncheon  for  me  as  I  shall  probably  be  a  little  late. 
We  shall  have  some  proofs  to  read,  no  doubt.  .  .  .The  business 
here  ^o-night  is  very  dull  and  won't  give  topic  for  a  leader  so  I 
shall  have  to  go  down  to  the  Daily  Naea  and  see  what  chance 
may  offer  there.  Last  night  for  lack  of  a  good  parliamentary 
subject,  I  wrote  a  leader  on  Spanish  bull-fights  ! 

"...  I  have  been  to  Rocse.  ...  He  absolutely  would 
not  hear  of  the  Freeman  business.  It  was  not  so  much  the 
work  he  objects  to  but  the  incessant  worry  and  unending, 
unlimited  responsibility.  He  assured  me  it  would  only  mean 
breaking  down  in  six  months  at  the  most.  ...  He  tells  me 
if  I  take  care  I  have  as  good  a  chance  of  living  a  long  life  as 

'  An  offer  of  the  post  of  managing  direotor  of  the  Fretman't  Jotmal. 
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mMyoBs  he  kno«»  I  don't  kni«w  if  there  is  anything  parti- 
calariy  exhilancng  in  thaA  proapart  '  .  .  What  a  lot  about 
mysdf.  .  .  .  Ami  mw  I  am  ^ing  in  far  *.iegular  turn  of  work 
at  procflB. 

'  I  shall  call  on  you  liber  three  to-mnrrov.  I  only  hope  April  22, 
you  will  be  able  to  see  me.  I  shall  have  to  be  at  the  House  '^^' 
by  aiz  because  these  is  an  important  aflundment  of  Glad- 
stone's which  we  shall  all  have  to  vote  on.  It  will,  I  fear, 
dispose  of  my  Shakespearean  dinner  where  I  was  to  be  the 
guest  of  Barnett  Smith,  hut  I  can't  miss  Gladstone's  amend- 
ment, for  he  is  pariicalarly  anxious  that  the  Irish  members 
should  rally  in  full  force.  I  shall  tell  Parnell  to-morrow  my 
resolve  about  the  Dublin  business  and  of  course  Dr.  Boose's 
reason.  .  .  . ' 

'.  .  .  I  haveri't  gone  to  my  Hhakespearean  dinner-party,  AprU  23, 
I  couldn't  leave  the  House  as  none  could  tell  when  the  division  '®** 
would  be  taken.  Gladstone  made  a  splendid  speech,  magnifi- 
cent in  voice,  magnificent  in  its  advanced  and  advancing 
Radicalism.  I  have  been  in  talk  with  various  English 
Radical  members  through  the  evening,  who  are  strongly  of 
opinion  that  the  Irish  arrests  and  imprisonments  arc  being 
taken  too  quietly  and  tfio  much  as  a  matter  of  course  by  the 
House  of  Commons  and  that  something  ought  to  be  done  to 
rouse  up  the  attention  of  the  English  public — a  great  debate 
forced  unexpectedly  by  the  moving  of  the  adjournment  of 
the  House  to-morrow  or  Thursday.  I  think  they  are  right. 
One  of  them,  Professor  Stuart,  ii?  n  the  closest  relations  with 
Gladstone  and  believe  he  can  g<  t  Gladstone's  cons'^nt.  an^ 
what  Gladstone  assents  to,  Parnell  will  apfff/ve.  but  Barmk 
will  not  agree  to  anything  of  which  Oladsf'//?/'  rf/)es  not 
approve.    I  will  tell  you  all  about  it  to-morrow.' 

'  I  was  so  sorry  and  so  disappointed  that  I  could  not  g/4  to 
see  you  this  evening,  but  the  truth  was  that  in  the  absence  of 
Parnell,  I  ran  a  great  risk  and  moved  the  adjournment  of 
the  House  on  my  own  account  (you  remember  the  same  thin^ 
being  done  in  "  The  Right  Honourable  "  't)  Ui  enable  me  to 
show  up  some  horribly  unconstitutional  doings  in  Ireland- 
It  might  have  been  a  dismal  failure.  It  was  a  great  .success! 
It  brought  up  the  best  and  fiercest  debate  of  the  Session.  It 
was  supported  by  Gladstone,  Harcourt.  Trevelyan,  Shaw, 
Lefevre  and  Sir  Charles  Russell.    Gladstorxe  /n  >.d-  a  m^Mt 
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•88. 


BrightoD, 
Iby, '88. 


impassioned  speecli  and  uaid  that  the  coone  I  had  taken 
would  prove  the  death-blow  of  the  ooune  I  had  condemned. 
So  of  coune  I  couldn't  leave  the  Houae.  .  .  .  The  Qovenunent 
majority  waa  the  smallest  they  ever  had  yet  .  .  .  forgive 
these  awful  politics !  .  .  . ' 

'  I  was  so  disappointed  that  I  couldn't  get  to  yoo  .  .  .  but 
I  couldn't.  We  had  two  or  three  Irish  questions  on  in  which 
our  people  take  a  deep  interest  and  I  had  to  stay.  I  an  look- 
ing forward  as  a  compensation  for  my  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  public  duty  to  aeeing  you  to-morrow.  I  talked  with  Pamell 
to-night.  I  told  him  my  determination  concerning  the 
Freeman  and  about  Roose'a  opinion.  He  was  very  nice — 
declared  he  woukl  never  trouble  me  about  the  matter  again — 
that  he  was  very  sorry  I  couldn't  take  the  position — for  all 
aorta  of  reasons — that  he  knew  only  too  well  from  hia  own 
experience  how  a  man  has  to  limit  his  public  services  by 
mere  consideration  of  what  he  can  and  what  he  can't  do. 
So  that  is  settled.' 

'  I  enclose  you  a  letter  about  "  The  Right  Honourable  " 
which  kaa  only  just  come  from  the  wife  of  a  Protestant 
Wiihnp  in  Illinois,  U.S.A.  It  is  enthusiastic  but  I  believe 
sineere.  What  amuses  me,  however,  and  will  perhaps  amuse 
you  still  more,  is  the  simple  coolness  with  which  she  ignores 
your  pait !  Why  are  not  you  to  have  the  wish  that  lies  neareat 
yow  heart  apeedily  fulfilled  ?  Why  are  there  to  be  no  prayera 
for  you  ?  Now  if  it  had  been  the  Bishop  who  had  read  and 
liked  the  book,  he,  I  dareaay  would  have  written  to  you. 

'  I  have  been  to  a  luncheon-party  at  the  houae  of  aome 
friends  from  New  Brunswick — very  nice  people,  a  pair  of 
young  husbands  and  young  wives.  The  father  and  mother 
of  the  young  women  were  very  kind  to  me  in  St.  John's,  New 
Brunswick.  I  propose  to  ask  them  to  dinner  at  the  House 
gome  evening  and  you  and  Campbell  to  meet  them.  They 
are  anxious  to  see  something  of  Parliament.' 

'  I  send  you  a  chapter  which  I  have  just  finished.  If  you 
can  add  a  few  touches  to  it,  I  shall  be  glad.  Only  don't  be 
afraid  of  any  discouraging  criticisms.  I  have  strong  faith  in 
the  stimulating  virtue  of  encouragement.  .  .  . 

' .  .  .  The  Sobert  Macaire '  was  a  grim  piece  of  tragic 
burleeque,  very  powerful  in  its  way,  but  without  the  variety 

'  Froduoed  by  Sir  Hmi;  Irring  M  the  Lyconm  Thratie. 
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that  Peohner  used  to  put  into  it  and  without  the  magnificent 
fluhee  ol  lightning— if  I  may  deecribe  hia  style  in  that  way. 
The  weather  has  become  lovely,  and  now  I  like  Brighton. 
How  odd  to  have  to  depend  to  nuch  upon  one's  enjoyment  of 
life  on  the  weather  and  the  atmosphere  !  I  shall  present 
myself  in  your  drawing-room  on  Sunday  with  a  face  like 
bumiahed  copper. 

'  I  have  been  reading  "  Ama  Karenina  " — a  marvellously 
powerful  toucUng  ttorj — curiously  poetic  and  realisttr  at 
once. 

'  The  Stturday  Reviem  has  not  found  out  the  secret,'  for 
it  gives  us  a  long  and  on  the  whole  a  very  good  notice  this 
morning,  patting  na  at  the  head  of  the  Ust  of  novels.  It 
finds  fault  with  the  plot  and  with  Lady  Heaam  m  being  too 
melodramatic  :  but  it  gives  some  high  pruse  too.  ...  If  it 
had  known  the  authorship  there  would  probably  have  been 
a  very  different  kind  of  notice.'  = 

'  The  Bebel  Eoae '  bad  appeared  in  its  garment  of  anony- 
mity. It  had  a  very  good  reeeption,  and  no  one  had  taxed 
08  with  the  authorship  or  had  questioned  its  loyalty  to  the 
reigning  house. 

■  What  a  pity  that  Mr.  Bentley  should  have  been  ao 
dreadfully  cautions,'  Mr.  McCarthy  writes,  when  commenting 
on  the  favoarable  reviews,  one  of  which  had  said  that  the 
novel  must  be  the  work  of  a  member  of  Parliament.  I  do 
not  think,  however,  that  the  book  lost  by  having  been 
published  anonymously.  He  writes  concerning  a  new  joint 
story  : 

'  I  enclose  ten  slips — they  have,  as  you  see,  neither  begin-  Jum  is, 
ning  or  ending.  .  .  .  I  wonder  what  you  did  last  night.  ...  I  '88. 
aat  up  and  finished  "  Anna  Karenina  "  and  reduced  myself  by 
consequence  to  a  condition  of  inevitable  gloom,  for  of  all  the 
melancholy  books,  I  think  it  takes  a  foremost  place.  .  .  . 

■  Now  I  have  to  go  to  the  House  and  I  shall  be  there  all  the 

'  Itaforring  to  ou»  noTel  The  Btbrl  Bote. 

'  Tin  aatm*iD  Brntm  mi  itenUy  oppoKd  to  Mr.  MoCarthy'n  politi(!«l 
opiaioiu. 
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evfiring.  I  am  carrying  with  me  a  little  budget  of  lettera  to 
be  replied  to  and  two  huge  petitions  to  be  presented  to  the 
Houae  from  dome  of  my  conetitnenta — one  petition  for  closing 
pubUc-houses  on  Sundays  and  another  agaifut  it.  And  I  have 
a  whole  bundle  of  papers  about  some  local  quarrel  of  National 
Societies  in  Denry  which  I  am  invited  to  compose.  Think  of 
me  with  sympat}  y.' 

'  I  am  so  glad  that  you  liked  my  coSee-palace  descripticni. 
I  thought  of  actualj ,  'r'?  to  see  a  coffee-palace — I  have  never 
seen  one,  but  thei  'ii't  time  and  I  resolved  to  trust  to  the 
depths  oif  my  n  >  f..^  consciousness  from  which  to  evolve  the 
semblance  of  one    .  .  . 

'  Nothing  much  has  happened  to-day,  dearest  coUea^e. 
We  are  now  debating  the  question  of  Disestablishment  in 
'  Scotland — on  which  we  hbpe  to  have  a  good  division.  Our 
great  Irish  debate  opens  on  Monday.  I  had  some  talk  with 
Pamell  about  it — and  it  will  be  curious  to  note  whether  time 
and  events  prove  him  right  or  not.  His  own  judgment  is 
agaiiut  having  such  a  debate,  but  he  yidds  to  Gladstone 
and  the  English  Radicals.  He  says  it  only  gives  the  Tories 
and  the  Unionists  an  opportunity  of  (losing  their  ranks 
and  displaying  a  great  majority  in  the  Houae  once  again. 
Let  them  alone — let  them  come  into  collisions  among  them- 
selves— and  let  us  stand  by  ready  to  strike  in  at  the  right 
moment — that  is  Am  policy.  Of  coarse  the  Irish  public  will 
like  the  great  debate — and  that  ia  another  reason  why  he 
yields.  But  his  own  judgment  is  against  it.  Well,  we 
shall  see.     He  is  not  (^ten  wrong. 

■  I  shall  call  for  you  to-morrow  as  soon  after  half-past 
one  as  possible.     I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  come,  and  1  do 
hope,  ever  so  much,  that  I  shall  find  you  better.     Good-night, 
or  rather  to  you,  when  this  will  reach  you — good-morning. 
Affectionately  Yours, 

JUSTIK    SfciCABTHY." 

' .  .  .  We  have  been  consulting  among  ourseiTes  and  with 
all  sorts  of  people  as  to  the  proper  steps  to  be  taken  on  the 
collapse  of  the  O'Donnell  action  which  has  cut  out  aay  chance 
of  our  going  into  the  witness-box.  It  was  dehb«ra»p  spite  aad 
malignity — a  trick  to  injure  us.  Pamell  aad  I  made  speeches 
in  the  House  to-day,  and  I  think  the  effect  of  Pamell's  speech 
was  very  good.     I  merely  told  the  true  akuy  of  the  £100 
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cheque  to  Frank  Byrne  and  I  am  sore  the  Honae  beUevsd  me. 
But  the  queation  is,  what  ought  to  be  done  next  ?  John 
Horley  ia  strongly  of  opinion  that  nothing  more  ought  to  be 
done.  1  am  inclined  to  think  we  ought  to  press  again  for  a 
committee  of  members  of  this  House. 

'  1  was  at  a  luncheon-party  to-day  and  had  to  rush  away  to 
get  down  here  at  half-past  two  in  order  to  hear  Pamell'a 
speech  and  to  make  my  own  explanation.  Lord  Ashbumham 
likewise  forsook  his  food  and  came  with  me.' 

This  year  Miss  Ada  Behan,  the  young  American  actress 
appearing  in  Sha!" .  .pearean  parts,  was  the  theatrical  sensa- 
tion of  the  season.  In  a  later  letter,  part  of  which  I  may 
insert  here,  Mr.  McCarthy  describes  her  performance  in 
"Twelfth  Night." 

'  Ada  Rehan  was  exquisitely  poetic — filled  with  a  divine 
melancholy.  It  was  not  Bomlind  in  a  different  dross,  it 
was  quite  a  different  woman.  The  grief  for  the  supp<»ed 
death  of  her  brother  shadowed  her  in  every  scene,  line  and 
glance.  We  went  to  her  room  when  it  was  over.  .  .  .  Now 
again  she  has  set  the  pubUc  aflame.* 

I  remember  my  first  meeting  her  that  July,  at  a  supper 
Mr.  McCarthy  gave  in  the  underground  dining-room  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  »ght  of  her  advancing  between 
the  compact  rows  of  people  wlach  seemed  to  make  an 
avenue  up  the  Stranger's  Lobby  to  the  door  leading  still 
innerwards  into  the  sacred  Inner  Lobby,  whence  we  went 
down  to  the  vault-Uke  restaurant. 

A  tall  girl  wrapped  in  a  cloak  of  curious  make  and  colour 
— a  combination  of  dove-grey  and  pink  ;  above  it,  a 
head  and  face  that  in  profile  were  like  a  cameo,  but  were 
not  in  the  least  classic  when  turned  on  one  full.  Pale, 
slightly  haggard  in  repose,  it  was  the  face  of  the  true  actress, 
continually  changing,  with  an  oddly  curved,  expressive  mouth 
—grave,  tragic,  mirthful  by  turn,  and  eyes,  deep,  intent,  which 
could  blase  like  angry  fires  in  Kaiherine  the  Shrew,  but  were 
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tender  u  the  eyes  of  a  gazelle  when  Kaiherine  makea  her 
Bubmisaion  to  Petruckto.  I  think  that,  in  her  own  style,  Ada 
Behan  was  the  most  impressive  aetress  I  have  ever  seen, 
excepting  always  Sarah  Bernhardt.  The  Hoose  was  up 
when  the  sapper-party  ended,  and  we  heard  the  watchman's 
voice  calling '  Who  goes  home,'  after  the  ctutom  of  hundreds 
of  years,  as  we  passed  through  the  solemn,  inner  cooityard 
and  fomid  Palace  Yard  dim  and  deserted.  Another  of  the 
fantastic  contrasts  which  make  the  strange  fascination  of  St. 
Stephen's.  Ur.  McCarthy  brings  Miss  Behan  into  his  House 
of  Commons  diary  letter. 

' .  .  .  I  dined  with  the  Laboucheres  and  some  Americans 
in  the  House.  The  fair  Ada  had  tea  on  the  terrace.  Pamell 
came  also,  and  she  was  delighted — told  him  she  would  write 
home  and  make  her  mother  happy  by  telling  her  she  had  talked 
with  Pamell.  ...  I  have  been  very  busy  with  a  variety  of 
business  Uttlenesses  and  otherwise,  for  other  people.  To- 
morrow I  am  dining  at  Lord  Boaebery's,  and  shall  have  to 
write  my  Daily  News  article  in  the  day.  What  are  you  doing 
these  coming  days  ?  Sunday,  I  lunch  with  you.  .  .  .  My 
days  have  fribbled  away.  I  am  weary  of  the  Session  and  the 
Season.  .  .  .  Goodnight,  dear  colleague :  itismidnight.  .  .  .' 
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HOBTLT    IHBATSiaAL 

All  this  time  the  controTers;  called  '  ParneUism  and 
Crime '  was  going  on.  Mr.  Pamell  bad  denounced  the  Figott 
letter  aa  a  forgery  in  the  Hoiue  o{  CommonB,  bat  hiB  denial 
had  made  no  difference  in  the  attacks.  The  Select  Com- 
mittee of  Inquiry  demanded  by  him  bad  been  twice  refuged 
by  the  Government,  bat  in  July  1888,  the  Special  Com- 
mission of  Judges  wag  offered,  and  a  Bill  authorising  this 
proceeding  passed  the  House  of  Commons. 

I  find  under  date  of  July  9, 1888,  some  notes  given  me  by 
Ur.  HoOarthy  of  a  conversation  he  had  bad  with  Pamell 
on  the  question  of  rebutting  TJu  Tunes'  allegations. 

'  Pamell  came  into  the  House.    I  was  sitting  next  Sexton  July  t 
and  was  talking  with  him.     We  both  agreed  that  something  *^* 
ought  to  be  done  but  were  quite  not  agreed  what.    Presently 
Pamell  came  and  sat  between  us.    He  said  in  a  manner  that 
seemed  excited  for  him. 

'  "  Don't  you  think  we  ought  to  do  something  about  these 
attacks  upon  us  t  We  can't  have  these  attacks  going  on  day 
after  day  without  doing  something." 

'  I  said,  "  Certainly.  That  was  the  very  thing  we  were 
talking  of." 

'  Pamell  said,  "  I  have  been  thinking  that  the  beat  thing 
is  to  move  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  this 
House." 

'  I  said,  "  Yes,  I  think  it  is  the  only  thin>;  to  be  done." 
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'  Parnell  said  between  his  set  teeth,  "  The  trouble  is  that 
the  whole  Opposition  Bench  is  against  us." 

'  I  said,  "  I  think  it  is  our  aSair  much  more  than  theirs. 
I  think  we  had  better  do  it  whether  they  like  it  or  not." 

'  T.  P.  O'Connor  came  and  sat  on  »  bench  just  below  us. 
Questions  were  being  put  and  answered  all  the  time.  T.P. 
leaned  over  to  us  and  entered  into  the  argument  and  was 
against  doing  anything  without  the  approval  of  the  Opposition 
bench.  At  last  he  suggested  that  Parnell  should  send  a  note 
by  him  to  John  Morley  consulting  him  again  on  the  subject. 
Parnell  did  so.  I  kept  urging  him  to  take  his  own  course, 
whatever  might  happen.  Sexton  seemed  to  be  of  the  same 
opinion  but  said  Uttle.  Presently  a  note  came  back  from 
John  Morley  saying : 

*  "  We  are  all  of  opinion  you  had  better  do  nothing 
further." 

'  Parnell  seemed  a  little  in  doubt.  "  It  is  very  hard,"  ho 
said,  "  to  act  against  the  advice  of  all  these  men." 

'  Then  I  said,  "  Look  here,  Parnell,  since  when  have  we 
Irish  members  given  our  personal  honour  into  the  keeping 
of  any  Englishman,  however  kindly  and  well-disposed  ?  " 

'  Parnell  stopped  for  a  moment  and  then  said,  "  Yes,  I 
think  you  are  right." 

'He  and  Bradlaugh  and  Lawson  rose  together.  The 
Speaker  first  called  Bradlaugh  who  put  some  question  of  his 
own  and  then  Parnell  and  Lawson  rose  together.  Lawson 
was  between  the  Speaker  and  Parnell,  so  Lawson  was  called. 

'  Parnell  muttered  "  Damn  !  "  For  the  calling  of  Lawson 
had  spoiled  his  chance.' 

At  this  time,  and  in  relation  to  the  allegations  of  The 
Times  and  the  Committee  of  Inquiry,  about  the  necessity 
for  which  Mr.  McCarthy  felt  deeply,  he  writes : 

' ...  We  had  a  great  debate  m  the  House  to-day,  and  I 
like  the  look  of  things  better  than  I  did.  Don't  fear  about 
the  enquiry.  We  shall  have  it  to  the  full — to  the  deep — 
one  way  or  the  other.  The  Timet  says  they  never  made 
any  charge  against  me  about  murder.  1  hope  to  prove  to  the 
House  to-morrow  that  they  did.  ...  I  enclose  you  a  letter 
which  will  amuse  you,  from  Stephen  M .     I  wonder  if  you 
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remember  him — a  mummer  who  came  to  see  us  in  New  York 
and  recited  some  of  Praed's  poems  ?  .  .  . ' 

A  Borap  of  talk  with  the  late  Duke  of  Teok,  at  a  men's 
dinner-party  of  which  my  ooUeagne  tells  me,  sheds  a  pleasant 
gleam  of  light  upon  the  courteous  relations  Oi  the  late  King 
Edward,  then  Prince  of  Wales,  with  those  in  his  immediate 
service. 

'The  Duke  was  complaining  at  being  put  into  formal 
functions — the  sort  of  thing  he  disliked.  "  What  I  like,"  he 
said,  "  is  to  have  a  little  dinner-party  of  men,  Just  such  as  we 
have  here,  but  I  hardly  ever  get  the  chance.  .  .  .  The  Prince 
of  Wales  often  lectures  me  and  tells  me  what  a  man  in  my 
position  ought  to  do  and  ought  not  to  do.  He  says  one  never 
ought  to  lose  one's  temper,  even  with  a  servant,  and  I  do  lose 
my  temper  sometimes  "  the  Duke  added,  whimsically. 

'  "  And  does  the  Prince  of  Wales  never  lose  his  temper  ?  " 

'  "  No,"  answered  the  Duke,  "  I  don't  believe  he  ever 
does  ;  and  that's  why  he  lectures  me."  * 

'  The  weather  is  dreadful.     I  wonder  if  you  will  get  to  J"ly  20, 
your  dinner-party  to-night.    I  am  going  to  two  parties —  '^ 
one  to  meet  Gladstone.     Miss  Ada  Behan  came  to  lunch  and 
we  had  a  long  talk — I  wish  you  had  been  there. — She  is  very 
bright  and  clever  and  charming. 

'  I  have  not  begun  my  "  Thirty  Years  "  yet.  I  have  not 
felt  up  to  the  mark  of  beginning  anything.  The  cruel  depres- 
sion of  the  weather  and  everlasting  rain  takes  the  energy 
out  of  one.  .  .  .' 

'  I  leave  town  on  Saturday  for  Paris,  and  shall  be  away  Aug.  30, 
a  little  more  than  a  week.     I  am  tired  of  London,  for  the  '**• 
moment  anyhow.  .  .  . 

'  I  have  been  reading  "  The  Woman  in  White  "  over  again, 
likewise  Macaulay's  "  Essays  " :  likewise  Sir  WiUiam  Temple's 
■ '  Essays,"  and  my  friend  Sydney  Buxton's  new  book  "  Finance 
and  Politics  "  on  which  I  am  going  to  write  an  article  in  the 
Contemporary  Review.    Bather  miscellaneous  reading  ! ' 

'The  weather  here  is  very  fine  and  warm.  .  .  .  Mrs. 
Crawford  {Daily  Neim  Correspondent)  has  just  called  on  us 
and  sat  a  long  time.  We  are  going  out  to  her  Uttle  country 
place  on  Sunday,  returning  heie  in  the  evening. 
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Hotel, 
Pari!, 
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Parii, 
Sept.  S, 


'  I  will  get  you  the  plays  you  want.  Sardou  was  at  the 
first  performance  (of  the  Daly  Company  in  "  As  You  Idke  It ") 
last  night.  There  was  a  great  house — literally  packed — but 
the  French  critics  don't  like  Shakespeare  :  never  did  under- 
stand him  and  never  could. — So  the  criiiquea  are  nearly  all 
about  the  play  itself,  and  rather  in  compassion  of  the  artists 
who  have  to  perform  in  such  a  piece !  \da  Rehan  was 
dreadfully  depressed  last  night  when  she  came  home  (she  is 
staying  here) — after  all  was  done.  /  thought  the  audience  very 
enthusiastic — but  she  didn't,  she  was  almost  tearful,  said  she 
played  very  badly  and  was  altogether  cast  down — said  it  was 
partly  my  fault  because  she  had  sat  up  too  late  the  night  before 
reading  "  Maid  of  Athens."     Was  not  that  nice  ?  ' 

'  Everything  goes  on  here  in  very  much  the  same  way 
every  day.  We  see  a  great  deal  of  Miss  Rehan  and  the  Drews. 
We  met  Whistler  this  morning  returning  from  his  honeymoon 
trip.  .  .  .  We  drive  a  good  deal,  and  Huntly  and  I  wander 
over  the  old  parts  of  Paris — and  we  go  to  the  theatre — and 
sit  in  the  courtyard  here  with  Miss  Rehan  and  Mrs.  Gilbert 
when  they  come  back  from  their  play.  They  have  a  new 
piece  to-night,  "  Nancy  and  Co.,"  and  we  are  going  there. 
I  have  just  seen  f.Iiss  Rehan  and  she  is  fearfully  nervous  about 
it.  Dear  colleague,  other  branches  of  art  have  their  troubles 
as  well  as  ours,  and  even  very  biilliant  success,  such  as  hert, 
seems  to  bring  with  it  no  sense  of  security,  but  only  an  ever- 
recurring  anxiety  and  fret.  .  .  . 

'  I  am  greatly  interested  and  charmed  by  her  personality 
and,  artistically,  I  study  her.  It  is  a  peculiar  nature — child- 
like— a  child  of  genius,  wayward,  sweet,  no  ooqueiry,  but  a 
love  of  being  liked  and  petted  and  hearing  nice  things  said — 
as  a  child  likes  to  go  round  the  room  and  be  petted  in  turn  by 
all  the  company.  I  cannot  as  yet  find  the  queenliness  of  the 
actress  come  out  in  ,he  woman :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
can't  find  a  trace — even  the  lightest— of  petulance  or  unkind- 
ness,  or  temper.  There  is  a  sweet  frivolity  with  an  almost 
tragic  sensitiveness  and  proneness  to  despondency. 

'  Every  night  here,  when  the  play  is  over,  we  sit  in  the 
courtyard  with  Ada  Rehan  and  the  I^ws  and  various  others 
and  talk  until  one  o'clock.    Goodbye  for  to-day. 

'  I  have  had  a  letter  this  morning  from  George  Lewis 
bidding  me  to  a  consultation  next  week  about  the  Fameil 
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was  .^uLTe  .n^D^^ttei:  i'  i^K.  ^^  «""« 
than  Pinero's.  It  i,  short  X,V  ^,  P°^'*'™'y  better 
altogether  ^dJlbL-B^V'fi:^^-  *°  ^  P""^ 
like  the  absence  of /euxiwr  '™.  ^"^"""^  ^ere  don't 
Daly  and  Miss  Rehan^^det^Tfhe  aHm^:?  W°/  '"''  tl'  """ 
«^-ions.     "Iwanttocarr,n.;rdl!n:e'5*:7^t;:!X1 

^;t^;htT-^;::rrh^ir^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Bourgefs  novel  and  some  of  Sardou-splZ'  "  '  '  '  ^^^  you 

actuaUydon-treaSthel;°;apL?""°'''"'«°'P°""-     ' 

.tt%.  MafsZt.  'SSrerrandM"%*r'  ^'^'^'^^  '"^• 
I  told  Miss  Rehan  thaT^ou  h^'lS?^ f""th  "?"""' f/"'  ^'" 

l^^^rra^a^r^^riran^S^^ 

that  at  one  time  her  3«t  dr«!l  T^f..^     *'  '""°^-  ""^ 

all  broken  up.     It  was  van,  int^H-V-    ^'  ,        ''*"?  '»  ^'^^ 

the  "  upper  boxes  -Tnil^^f^      "If '    '      -"^^  •««  fr<"°  ^'P'-  '«»• 

■■upper'i,.L"""poinro  Irr  itrd"°t^*'"^  "^ 

"IJnleyRochford"'  ''*™  developed  it  in 

you;i'TJtg';'r,:*dt":i';str""^/"'"'*«°'°- «■•- 

and  there  would  bfm,fim?   T     """o  People  at  Prevatali's,  0«dMn 

visitation  TfTe  Br^ir^orkZ'T'SdT"''""^"'''  "■ 

time  at  Dunrozel  with  ll^t  p  „  ?1  '  ''"'''  pleasant 
simpler  sweeter  L^  V  ^  "''*"  *'"'  ''«'  daughter.  A 
very  weU^L"^^:  r"n?  ^""  ™""'  ""'  •"""^  "^O : 

ai^ns3™pathellrrinetr;Sg^'::^t^^^^^^ 
and  so  sunple  and  kindly.    We  hLl  .nm.?^       ,P?^"'°^ 
Oay.  up  Wth-covered  h^  a^^^yl^:  Se^t^SdSg' 
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one  of  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland.  Then  they  are  devoted 
Irish  Nationalists  and  there  is  something  refreshing  in  hearing 
other  than  London  Tory  views  of  the  Irish  question.  .  .  . 

'  Did  you  notice  that  singular  story  of  the  woman  who  tried 
to  identify  one  of  the  poor  creatures  murdered  ?jy  Jack  the 
Ripper  ? — the  story  of  the  woman,  who,  on  the  vory  night  of 
the  murder,  thought  she  felt  her  lost  sister  kissing  her  three 
times  as  she  lay  in  bed  :  and  because  of  this,  when  she  heard 
of  the  murders,  made  sure  that  one  of  the  victims  was  her 
sister  and  beUeves  it  still.  She  appears  to  be  mistaken  about 
the  identity  but  that  does  not  alter  the  singular  nature 
of  the  story.' 
Sept.  25,  '  The  enclosed  will  amuse,  surprise  and  interest  you,  dear 

^'  Colleague.    I  have  written  to  Harpers  and  Osgoods  asking 

them  to  keep  our  secret.  Is  it  not  odd  that  we  should  be 
found  out  so  soon  ?  .  .  .< 

About  this  tima  I  had  got  myself  further  entangled  in 
the  theatrical  mesh,  and  had  been  advised  to  secure  the 
dramatic  copyright  of  '  The  Ladies'  Gallery  '  by  having  an 
acting  verson  of  the  story  performed  prior  to  publication  of 
the  book.  This  was  done  by  some  of  the  pupils  'n  Miss  Sarah 
Thome's  school  for  the  drama  at  Margate.  Mr.  McCarthy, 
though  not  a  partner  in  my  theatrical  ventures,  was  as  n<ach 
interested  in  them  as  though  he  had  been.  He  writes  to 
me  on  October  2, 1883  : 

'  I  felt  ever  so  sympathetically  about  you  last  night. 
You  seemed  overtaxed  yet  holding  up  well  against  the  various 
literary,  dramatic,  house-arranging  and  all  the  other  distrac- 
tions and  troubles.  I  kept  wishing  you  had  not  to  go  to 
Margate  and  wishing  you  were  nut  burthened  with  this 
play— and  so  on  and  to  Uttle  purpose.  Well,  I  hope  you  will 
have  some  success  out  of  this  business.' 

Again  a  week  later  : 

'  The  whole  McCarthy  family  are  gomg  to  rally  in  Margate 
on  Saturday.    Will  you  kindly  take  rooms  for  us  ?    And  will 

'  Refetring  to  oiu  authorship  of  The  Rebtl  Boat  uld  its  diMOvery  in 
America. 
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rCr/bm'^rth*'«'?r  ^  "'*"'— hatever  you  think  be,t. 
.VaT        ;     T  '*y  ""'  y**  •  *"<»•  «  there  ie,  will  you 

83nd  me  one  ?    I  am  amicus  to  hear  how  you  get  on 

Here  it  is  dismal.  A  man  just  como  into  a  large  prooertv 
could  not  hep  feeling  depressed  if  he  were  a  man  w  th  mv 
mimosa-hke  temperament,  which  contracts  and  shrivel  aZ 
shudders  under  chilly  rains  -       grey  grim  skies.  ^ 

You  have  my  thoughts  sympathy  in  your  somewhat 
trying  campaign  in  the  provini      Irama  ^o^'omewhat 

whn'lJ^if-^?'''''  '^  °'  *"  "--'^y  '"""h  burlesquing  the  Oct  4 

I  «eat  2,     ^T  "  "  ^'^  "■"''"•    0°  y™  know  why  '  ?»     ' 
A  great  parliamentary  orator  once  laid  down  as  a  law  that 

no  man  ever  really  delivered  agreat  piece  of  orator^  unTei  he 
had_  the  courage  to  run  the  risk  of  appearing  ridicuTous. 

1  have  been  writing  a  late  leader.     I  am  waitinir  for  th, 
proof-and  it  is  past  on.^  o'clock.  .  ^         ^ 

in  tl?^rL' 7  *^,*  ^-  ?"'°^''  P""-"  «<"  «  'Plondid  review 
Lh  n  J  %  ;"  ™'^'''*  "'Claiming  him  as  a  poet  of  a  very 
high  order  ?    I  am  very  glad.'  i  r       "■  »  »ory 

The  whole  McCarthy  family,  as  weU  as  Mr. '  Joe  '  Knight 
the  dramatic  critic,  one  or  two  other  press  gentlemen  and  a 
few  private  friends  did  raUy  loyaUy  round  us  for  that  copy, 
right  performance-of  which  the  most  entertaining  part  was 
the  supper  my  husband  and  I  gave  to  actors,  critics 
and  fnends  at  the  York  Hotel  afterwards.  Miss  Thome's 
pupils,  as  well  as  my  leading  lady.  Miss  Beatrice  Lamb- 
who,  tater  on,  scored  a  London  success  in  '  Niobe,'  did  their 
very  best  with  a  crude  patched-up  piece  of  work.  Miss 
Violet  Vanbrugh,  who  played  '  Number  Two  Heroine,'  must 
now,  m  her  celebrity,  smile  at  the  remembrance  of  that 
occasion.  Fortunately,  nothing  but  the  copyright  hung  on 
the  production,  and  so  we  could  aU  take  it  as  a  huge  joke  It 
reaUy  was  an  excessively  funny  experience  from  the  first 
rehearsal  to  the  end.  The  leading-lady  was  staying  with  me 
at  the  hotel,  her   bedroom  being  over  our  sitting-room; 

■  Mr.  Qeorg.  Barlow,  author  of  The  Pa,ean,  of  Life,  and  other  poem.. 
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and,  in  the  off-times  from  the  theatre  yhen  she  retired  to 
perfect  herself  in  her  part,  ve  would  be  startled  by  the  sound 
of  tragic  declamation  overhead,  and  then  of  a  heavy  fall, 
when  the  heroine  was  required  to  faint  at  the  '  curtain '  of 
the  third  act.  I  would  run  up  distressed  lest  Miss  Lamb 
should  really  have  hurt  herself,  but  there  was  no  moderating 
her  passion  for  reaUsm.  She  would  always  pick  herself  up 
and  begin  the  declamatory  prelude,  winding  up  with  the 
fall,  over  again.  One  of  the  critics  present  at  that  Margate 
performance  recommended  the  play  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kendal ;  and  after  working  at  it  with  Mrs.  Kendal  it  was 
produced  by  them  ou  trial  in  the  provinces,  but  was  not 
enough  of  a  success  to  be  seen  on  the  London  stage.  I  was 
very  glad  and  so  was  Mr.  McCarthy,  for  by  that  time  I  had 
discovered — and  he  for  me — ^that  the  trade  of  dramatic 
author  was  far  too  nerve-racking  a  business  to  suit  me.  I 
never  regretted  the  Margate  adventure,  however,  for  besides 
the  friendship  with  Mrs.  Kendal  which  has  lasted  ever  since, 
it  brought  me  into  touch  with  the  deUghtful  Vanbmgh 
(-Barnes)  family  not  only  in  the  person  of  Violet,  now  Mrs. 
Arthur  Bourchier,  but  of  her  sister  Angela — Mrs.  Mallaby — 
whose  violin-playing,  later  on,  when  she  occasionally  stayed 
with  us  in  our  Hertfordshire  home,  was  to  me  an  especial  joy. 
There  is  something  ghostly  in  chronicling  failures  and 
successes  of  the  past  that  have  faded  off  thn  canvas  and  were 
in  truth  never  worth  recording.  Yet  I  have  refrained  from 
scoring  out  Mr.  McCarthy's  references  to  them,  since  they 
serve  to  illustrate  the  generous  sympathy  always  at  his 
Uterary  colleague's  command. 

'  I  have  had  another  letter  from  George  Lewis  and  must  go 
to  see  him  either  Monday  or  Tuesday.  The  Timet  have  got 
hold  of  a  notion  that  I  hare  in  my  posjeesion  some  mysterious 
books  or  documents  of  the  National  League,  and  I  am  called 
upon  to  make  an  affidavit  about  them  and  to  produce  them. 
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Wcour^  I  never  had  .  book  or  document  of  any  kind  in  my 
poMMSion.  I  was  for  some  years  the  presiden  =  and  the  booh 
Md  document,  were  kept  in  the  care  of  the  paid  s«re3 

Z1Zt:.T.Z'^jJJ\'  ^'^  ^-P"'  -'"  -"  ^  We 

it  no?  hJt^  i,?5       "v°"     »»'"«J»fine.  does  it  not  ?    Could  '««• 

^^gh't^p^S  r       "*°  ■=*"'"  •»''«''"•  -<•  -^"y 

'  To-day  I  met  Lady  Dilke  who  tells  me  that  Sir  Charles  Oct  8 
I^rf^rr  t'?  "^^  "'"°""  «  member  for  cS:^! 
st^!L       '^      '  '"''*.^''  "■'    "«'»'''>««  he  and  she  are 
st^rtmg  to-morrow  on  a  journey  to  Afghamstan  <  of  which  Z 
spoke  as  composedly  as  I  might  if  I  were  telling  you  tha? 
to-morrow  I  am  taking  a  journey  to  Margate.  ^ 

;.  hi  ■ ;..  n  *^,  "*  7™'  *"  '**  "'"te  Rossetti's  grave.  It 
u^e  that  at  Battersea  with  a  memorUl  cross  designed  by 
tt  ^Zf.  ";>  "T  ^°1  ***^°^  Brown-  the  founder  of 

'  Y™,„^pk?"*''  **.**"  O'Comiors'  was  very  pleasant,  oc.  27 
w  JT'       ?™""  »  bright  little  Texan  friend,  and  Leslie 

^fl  ™";:^r/  f  ^^"H^  ^"^  *"■*  »  «"""  German  ^oS 
^0  I  am  told  played  divinely,  Uter,  but  I  had  to  go  to  the 
DaUy  Nem  and  so  missed  the  violin-playing,  for  whkh  I  wm 
Sony,  for  I  adore  the  violin.  s.  ror  wmcn  i  was 

B.tli,I  ■  ^  ^"^  ''^°  '*'^«  *  '°°S  «'''*"y  walk  in  the 
Battersea  region-a  sort  of  ghost-walk  revisiting  the  gUmpsM 
ofthe  moon-you  know  the  kind  of  thing  and  you  k^ow  my 

ne  very  heavens  seem  to  be  dissolving  in  rain  and  the  gloom  ^8    '' 
^Ln   r:!i'',T''*^'"«  *''»*  P*^  description.     .  .  I 

Cot°°di?:^1u^f r*° "  ■'  "'«"'■  ""*  ^  -  «'«•  ^o  -y  -' 

'  Hmt  Joh>imei  Wol8. 

'  ^oWhwynoHoe.lh.dwU.oftli.Oiriin.i.pp^ringtob.immtaom. 
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■88. 


*  We  have  had  some  exciting  scenes  here  this  evening. 
The  subordinates  of  the  Irish  Executive  have  led  them  into 
fearful  trouble — y3U  will  see  it  all  in  the  papers.  It  is  good 
for  US  but  very  bad  for  them.  I  shall  be  anxious  lo  hear  from 
you  in  the  morning  and  to  krow  what  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie 
said  and  what  you  are  to  do.  Tell  me  if  I  may  come  and  see 
you,  but  I  don't  suppose  you  will  be  allowed  to  leave  your 
room.  I  jhall  soon  be  expecting  Campbell's  telegram.  Pamell 
has  had  a  very  important  motion  on  and  he  was  powerfully 
supported  by  Gladstone.  We  had  a  very  good  division — 38 
majority  against  us.  ...  I  have  been  thinking  much  of  you — 
wishing  you  had  as  much  strength  as  spirit — thinking  what 
good  comrades  we  are — you  and  I— how  glad  I  am  to  be 
with  you,  and  how  thoroughly  I  want  you  to  understand 
that  you  are  only  to  see  me  when  you  want,  and  when 
you  are  free.  It  is  so  much  for  me  to  know  that  you  are 
there ! ' 

He  writes  when  I  am  convalescing  in  Kent : 

*  Gladly  would  I  have  taken  the  train  to-day  and  gone  to 
see  you  but  I  am  Uterally  chained  to  London.  I  have  an 
important  question  concerning  the  Derry  voters  to  raise  in  the 
House  at  half-past  three.  I  have  to  go  down  to  the  East  End 
to  speak  at  a  Liberal  meeting  at  seven  and  then  I  have  to  get 
back  to  the  House  as  fast  as  I  can  for  there  will  be  some  very 
important  divisions.  One  gets  so  weary  of  it  all  sometimes. 
To-morrow  however  I  mean  to  go  to  Ramsgate.  I  shall  have 
to  come  up  on  Thursday  evening  for  it  is  my  Daily  Newa  day 
and  there  will  be  Irish  business  in  the  House,  but  I  will  go 
down  again  on  Saturday  and  could  stay  over  Tuesday.  I  can 
quite  understand  how  you  feel  the  oppression  of  a  life  of 
enforced  indoors.  ...  If  I  do  not  hear  from  you  to  the 
contrary  I  shall  go  to-morrow.  I  cannot  I  fear  go  earlier  than 
the  three  fifteen  train.  I  shall  write  to  Campbell  to  ask  him 
if  he  is  going,  but  I  shall  go  in  any  case  if  you  remain.  I  hope 
you  will  remain.' 


We  were  staying  at  Margate  just  then.  December  at 
Margate  brings  no  balmy  suggestion,  yet  there  was  a  curious, 
dream-like  sense  of  exhilaration  in  the  biting  wind  blowing 
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straight  from  utmost  northern  waters.  There  seems  always 
to  have  been  an  association  with  Jastin  McCarthy  in  my 
winter  visits  to  the  Isle  of  Thanet.  I  find  some  notes  of 
an  exouraion  with  him  to  Birohington  to  see  Dai.^e  Hossetti's 
grave,  when  I  felt  the  first  touch  of  a  certain  eoni  asoination. 
that  deepened  with  later  familiarity,  which  ,n  my  mind 
hangs  over  that  bit  of  Kentish  coast— the  long  stretches  of 
grassy  land,  greyish-brown,  tinging  to  yeUow  in  the  winter 
season,  almost  treeless  and  apparently  level  with  the  horizon, 
only  a  solitary  farmhouse  or  windmill  or  hayrick  standing 
here  and  there  sUhouetted  in  duU  grey  against  fainter-hued 
grey  sky.  Grey  is  the  predominant  note  of  that  wintry 
landscape— grey  earth,  grey  heaven,  and  grey  sea  blending 
in  the  dull  grey  mist. 

As  we  entered  the  church  gates,  and  old  sexton  who  was 
rolling  the  gravel  walk  came  up  and  asked  us  if  we  were 
looking  for  the  tomb  of  that  gentleman  as  died  at  Birohington 
whose  grave  so  many  people  came  to  see.  He  took  us  to 
the  spot.  The  headstones  in  the  churchyard  were  grey, 
too,  and  pallidly  grey  was  the  granite  cross  designed  by 
Ford  Madox  Brown  to  mark  the  last  rating-place  of  his 
friend. 

We  stood  there  for  a  long  time  while  Mr.  McCarthy 
talked  of  the  dead  poet-painter,  and  then  we  went  into 
the  church  to  see  the  memorial  window. 

'  There's  not  another  bit  of  glass  in  the  church  to  compare 
with  th^t  un,'  said  the  sexton,  proudly,  '  and  the  left-hand 
side  is  after  one  of  the  gentleman's  own  pictures.  'Vwere 
Grills  Matheson  and  Grind  of  Birmingham  as  put  it  up,  and 
I  helped  un  myself,"  added  the  sexton. 

Mr.  McCarthy  smiled  and  quoted  from  Byron : 

' .  .  .  They  come  to  pay 
Homage  to  him,  to  myself — whatever 
Your  honour  pleases.* 
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Algim. 
Dec.lt, 


ChrUtmM 
Say,  '88. 


'  Bossetti  wag  a  frank  atheist,'  he  went  on,  '  yet  aee— he 
has  come  to  the  oonseorated  ground  and  the  cross  and  the 
memorial  window  ! '  > 

In  December  1888  Mr.  McCarthy  and  his  family  went 
rather  suddenly  to  Algiers,  and  his  next  letters  were  written 
from  that  place.  I  got  to  know  Algiers  very  well  myself 
afterwards,  but  now  all  his  descriptions  of  it  were  new  to  me. 

'  I  got  here  last  night.  This  hotel  is  a  long  way  at  the 
back  of  the  town  and  on  the  crest  of  a  beautifully  wooded 
hiU.  It  is  a  lovely  place,  lie  sea,  the  sky,  the  white 
amphitheatre  of  town,  the  wreath  of  wooding,  the  palms,  the 
oranges,  the  cedar,  the  cactus,  the  cypress,  the  dear  old  pepper 
trees,  the  mosques,  the  crowds  of  Arabs  in  white  burnouses,  the 
Arab  women  with  the  yashmaks  over  their  faces— it  all  carried 
me  back  to  my  Egyptian  wmter  just  before  I  first  saw  you. 

'  Will  you  tell  Civmpbell  that  my  three  stalls  for  the  first 
night  of  MaclKth  at  the  Lyceum  are  at  his  disposal.  Of  course 
I  know  that  you  would  not  be  able  to  venture  out.' 

'  I  shall  silently  drink  to  your  health  to-day,  dear  colleague. 
If  you  were  here,  the  weather,  I  think,  would  soon  make  you 
well.  I  have  been  here  four  days  and  feel  like  an  old  mhabitant 
of  the  place.  Except  for  the  Arab  town  and  one  or  two  places 
belonging  in  old  time  to  the  Deys,  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen— 
I  mean  in  the  way  of  sights.  In  the  European  suburb,  there 
is  no  promenade,  no  drives,  no  common  meeting-place,  no 
amusement.  It  is  just  hke  a  suburban  villa  quarter  in  an 
English  town  only  that  the  villas  are  mostly  of  Moorish  buUd 
and  that  they  stand  among  palms  and  oranges  and  aloes, 
cactus  and  olive.  For  enjoyment  you  have  the  sea,  the  sky 
the  hills  and  lanes. 

'  There  is  an  English  society  here  and  people  call  on  you. 
I  have  made  several  calls  ahready  and  I  am  now  going  to  a 

luncheon-party.    I  met  a  Miss  R to-day— such  a  graceful 

sweet  and  dignified  old  maid  of  about  fifty,  whom  I  have  not 
seen  emce  I  saw  her  a  graceful  sweet  and  charming  young 

'  Touching  thip  punigc,  which  I  leave  aa  it  wu  uttered,  Miea  MoCarthv 
wnte.  me :  I  don  t  think  Dante  Soentti  vai  ever  an  atheiat— I  have  --eTer 
tound  anytting  in  hii  poema  aiying  so.  My  father  never  met  I  ante 
Bointti.    W.  M.  Roeietli  he  knew.'  ™.  ^.i.™ 
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'  I  h»ve jwme  duagreeable  ;.ew.  »bout  tho  Iri.h  Exhibition. 
Jh!"i  Kf  ,  ^'  Executive  CouneU  „e  perwnaUy  liable  for 
tL^")^  n  "",^"»«°°  ■•  •l">ough  I,  like  others,  only 
joined  the  Council  on  the  aMurance  that  we  were  incurring 
no  pecunuHy  habiUty  whatever.    It  .een.  however  that  wo 

»ehable  and  we  have  all  been  wrved  with  writ. I  think 

It  u  a  Utt  e  hard  when  one  only  tried  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to 
beneficent  enteipnse.  However  I  shan't  take  it  much  to 
heart  whatever  come..  Thing,  of  that  kind  don't  greatly 
trouble  me  Now  teU  me  all  about  your«lf.  'D.at  i.  the 
new.  from  London  I  met  want  to  get.' 

•  The  old  part  of  the  town  i.  very  intere.ting  and  pictur-  Dm.  27, 
e.que,  mtenwly  Ea.tem.     But  I  mi«  the  cameU     There  are  ^' 
none  m  the  city,  and  I  think  it  i.  about  the  first  business  of 

Ml  Eastern  city  to  have  strings  of  camels  in  the  street. ! 
Have  you  had  a  circular  from  TiUotwn  about  German  trans- 
Ution.  of  your  future  book..  I  have,  and  have  given  im 
my  f  uU  authonty  to  bestow  on  the  German,  the  ineeti  ;  ble 
blMsmg  of  a  German  translation  of  any  .tories  I  may  hei  ..tet 
wnte.  1  shan't  be  a  loser  no  matter  bow  little  I  get,  for 
Mveral  of  my  former  stories  were  translated  and  published  in 
Germany,  and  I  don't  beUeve  I  ever  got  anything.  I  am 
workmg  at  my  one  volume  story  and  I  don't  Uke  it 

Tdl  me  about  the  new  house.    TeU  me  of  anything  that 

mtfflwts  you-it  is  sure  to  interest  mo I  am  somr  to 

we  that  Laurence  Oliphant  is  dead.' 

•  Just  got  your  welcome  letter  and  I  send  you  a  few  lines  D«,  29 
before  the  post  «  cloMd.     It  is  a  very  irregular  post  and  I 

was  begmnmg  to  think  that  a  letter  from  you  must  have  gone 
astray  :  and  indeed  it.  date  shews  me  that  it  ought  to  have 
reached  me  before  this.  Never  mind,  since  it  has  come 
ssJely  after  aU.  I  am  w  glad  yon  liked  the  Shakespeare. 
Of  coune  if  you  wish  it  I  will  let  you  know  what  it  cost  when 
8«*  *>«= k-fo'  it  would  not  be  worth  your  vhile  to  send 
me  the  few  shilhng.  out  here.  I  rejoice  that  you  are  settled 
m  your  own  hou.e.  I  wUh  from  my  very  heart  a  Happy  New 
Year  to  the  best  coUeague  and  friend  a  man  could  have ' 


CHAPTEE  X 

FBOM    AFRICA    TO    ST.    STBPHBN*8 

Thb  close  of  1888  and  the  beginning  of  1889  see  Mr.  McCarthy 
in  Algiers,  and  he  sends  me  bits  of  description  of  the  town  and 
its  Eurrounding  scenery.    Here  is  the  view  of  Algiers  itself : 

'  A  vast  amphitheatre  of  earth,  red  where  the  soil  makes 
itself  visible — ^with  red  blufis  rising  up  here  and  there  above 
the  trees — red  bluffs  with  rare  streaks  of  white  and  yellow. 
Up  to  these  bluffs,  the  ground  rises  in  long  rolling  hUls  and 
plateaux  and  natural  terraces,  all  covered  with  trees  and 
plants  and  gardens.  Villas,  with  white  walls  and  mostly 
red-tile  roofs — even  when  roofs  are  flat.  Hills  grown  with 
trees  and  vegetation  so  as  to  seem  like  one  vast  shrubbery.  A 
great  sweep  of  sea,  the  bay  expanding  east  and  west :  at  the 
east  end,  the  city,  all  sparklii^  white  houses  and  domes  of 
mosques  and  spires  of  churches,  the  modern  French  city 
below  :  the  old  town  rising  above :  the  great  citadel  above 
all.  Across  the  western  arm  of  the  bay,  the  Atlas  mountains 
looking  something  like  a  range  of  Alps  seen  from  Berne,  but 
not  so  bold.    Snow  on  the  farther  ranges. 

'  The  sea  stretches  out  in  curious  zones  of  different  colours 
— here,  the  familiar,  deep  Mediterranean  blue  ;  there,  a  zone 
of  intense  emerald  green  :  then  a  streak  of  warm  reddish 
brown  :  far  out,  a  deUcate  opal  grey  whitening  into  silver : 
inshore,  a  fringe  of  sparkling  foam  adown  the  whole  streteh  of 
the  bay.    Ships,  steamers,  boats  with  latteen  sails.  .  .  . ' 

And  here  is  another  impression-sketch  : 

*  A  Uttle  village  occupies  the  basin  of  a  small  valley  quite 
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begirt  with  hillij  and  every  hiU  covered  with  trees.  SmaU  aa 
the  village  is,  its  pubUo  Place  has  room  for  rows  and  double 
rows  of  trees— pepper  trees,  olive,  orange,  date,  pahu,  pine 
A  CathoUo  chureh  :  and  Ecole  CommutuUe  from  which  bursts 
a  crowd  of  noisy  Uttle  boys  in  odious  contrast  with  the  ahnost 
absolute  silence  of  the  Place  otherwise :  an  old.  seemingly 
decayed  mosque  with  its  place  of  ablution  outside  and  not 
mthm  Its  precmcts  :  a  pubUc  building  which  contains  post- 
oftce  and  Corudl,  and  five  or  six  ca/&— these  make  up  the 
village.— Yes,  there  is  also  a  bakery. 

'  One  does  not  see  any  private  dwelling-house.  There  is 
no  one  visible  when  we  come  in  first,  save  for  a  few  Arabs 
squatted  and  chatting  in  low  tones  and  a  man  on  the  roof  of 
a  house  who  does  not  seem  to  be  doing  anything  in  particular 
there.  The  tree-covered  hiUs  seem  to  be  the  walU  of  the 
theatre  on  whose  stage  is  this  toy  village  and  its  roof  is  the 
blue  sky.' 

He  writes  to  me  on  the  first  day  of  1889  : 

'  :ais  is  the  first  time  I  have  written  the  name  of  the  aWot. 
Hew  Year.    I  open  the  year  with  this  letter  to  you  and  with  ^  i. 
such  wishes  for  your  happiness  as  I  need  not  write,  for  you  wUl  '"• 
know  them  just  as  well  unwritten. 

'  lie  days  go  by  in  the  usual  way  here,  except  that  we 
have  had  some  tremendous  ramstorms  lately,  but  as  a  rule 
the  weather  is  sunny  and  deUghtful,  the  colour  of  the  sea  and 
sky  entrancmg,  and  the  wooded  hills  and  lanes  tempt  one  to 
perpetual  walking.  I  have  been  wishing  every  day  that  you 
were  here,  thinking  what  walks  we  would  have  and  what 
notes  we  could  make  for  future  "  copy  "—notes  of  skies  and 
woods  and  many-coloured  seas  and  of  mosques  and  narrow 
Arab  streets,  climbing  up  by  successive  flights  of  steps  almost 
to  the  skies— and  so  on.  But  I  am  glad  you  are  not  here  to- 
day—and I  am  glad  you  were  not  here  yesterday.  Such  rain- 
storms !  As  bad  as  in  Syria  in  the  rainy  season.  The  wood 
toes  won  t  bum  ;  the  windows  are  driven  open  by  the  wind  • 
the  roofs  won't  keep  out  the  rain.  My  bedroom  where  I  am 
wntmg  this  is  only  one  storey  up,  yet  the  rain  is  dripping 
down  through  the  ceiling  into  two  places,  having  filtered  thus 
far  through  other  and  higher  up  ceiUngs.  So  I  am  glad  you 
are  not  here  to-day.  But  to-morrow  wiU  probably  bo  a  divine 
day,  and  then  I  shall  wish  you  were  here  I ' 
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' .  .  .  Our  rainstorms  continue  and  one  can  hardly  get  out. 
The  climate  is  too  changeable  for  a  satisfactory  winter  resort — 
not  to  be  compared  to  Egypt  in  that  way,  bat  of  course  much 
better  than  any  part  of  the  Biviera,  for  there  is  never  any 
mistral,  and  when  it  is  fine,  it  is  simply  a  delightful  summer. 
1  am  better  except  for  a  cold  :  it  is  very  hard  to  escape  colds 
at  this  time  of  year ;  the  changes  are  very  sudden.  We 
sometimes  have  in  one  day  a  perfectly  divine  early  part — ^up 
to  three  o'clock,  and  then  a  chill  cold  evening  and  a  night 
of  rain  in  very  torrents.  .  .  . ' 

'  Life  goes  on  here  in  a  very  quiet  monotonous  way.  I 
war:,  read,  make  notes,  talk  to  people.  There  are  some  nice 
people  in  the  hotel — the  Flowers  of  Stratford  on  Avon,  two 
or  three  bright  young  men — an  Englishman  :  an  American  : 
an  Austrian  :  Miss  Bhoda  Broughton — I  have  talked  to  her 
a  little :  she  is  a  most  accomplished  woman  ;  Z  like  her  much. 
General  Clive — Mrs.  Houston's  friend,  you  remember  ?  has 
just  come  to  Algiers.  I  am  to  meet  him  at  a  luncheon-party 
to-morrow. 

"...  We  only  got  news  of  the  Govan  election  to-day,  and 
you  may  know  that  1  am  exulting — but  may  not  show  my 
exultation  by  outward  sign,  for  all  the  English  here  are 
Tories  or  Liberal-Unionists.  So  I  confide  in  the  sympathetic 
breasts  of  the  young  American  and  Austrian.  I  have  got 
De  Pressande's  book  on  the  Irish  question.  It  is  most  inter- 
esting, and  must  do  good  on  the  continent. 

'  Have  you  read  an  American  novel  called  "John  Ward, 
Preacher  "  ?  It  is  painful  but  very  clever.  I  like  it  on  the 
whole  better  than  "  Robert  Elsmere."  Nothing  here  except 
that  P.  F.  has  arrived.  You  know  P.  F.  f— Retired  diplo- 
matist— faded  man  about  town — withered,  frisky,  elderly — 
more  than  elderly — "  masher."  .  .  . 

'  I  have  just  had  a  most  delightful  drive  through  winding 
roads  and  by  the  sea  with  a  very  nice  American  woman,  whose 
husband  has  taken  a  pretty  Mauresque  villa  here  for  the  winter. 
The  sunset  was  divine,  and  then  in  the  opal  skies,  the  planet 
Venus  beamed  out  like  a  miniature  moon.  It  was  sweet  and 
sad  and  lovely.  I  felt  steeped  in  the  beauty  of  it  all  and 
touched  with  a  curious  pathos  which  one  couldn't  explain. 

'  I  have  been  reading  "  With  the  Immortals  "  by  Marion 
Qci.vrfoTd.    It  is  fantastic  and  the  dialogue  is  badly  done — 
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utterly  uncharacteristic — but  it  interested  me,  and  I  am  in 
sympathy  with  the  intense  admiration  of  Julius  Caesar.' 

' .  .  .  I  was  so  glad  to  get  a  good  long  letter  from  you —  Ju.  is, 
all  the  more,  because  it  told  me  you  are  beginning  to  settle  '''' 
down  in  your  new  house.     I  feel  with  you  that  it  is  terribly 
trying  to  hare  to  surrender  one's  artistic  ideas  and  accept 
something  stupid  and  commonplace.      1  shall  be  glad  if  you 
are  able  to  go  to  Monte  Carlo  :  it  will  do  you  much  good. 

'  Yes,  we  shall  have  a  talk  over  my  affairs  when  I  get 
back :  it  is  of  no  use  trying  to  write  about  them.  I  was 
talking  yesterday  to  Lord  Konald  Gower  who  came 
straight  from  London,  and  he  has  not  heard  anything  new. 
Anyhow,  it  cannot  do  me  much  harm.  The  empty  traveller, 
according  to  Juvenal,  may  sing  before  the  robber ! — not  that 
I  mean  to  liken  the  creditors  of  the  Irish  Exhibition  to  robbers 
by  any  means.  .  .  . 

*  1  expect  to  leave  here  towards  the  end  of  next  week.  .  .  . 
I  am  anxious  to  get  back  tot  various  reasons.  This  place  and 
the  conditions  of  our  life  here  have  made  a  curious  impression 
on  me.  I  feel  as  1  have  grown  ever  so  much  older  during  these 
few  weeks. 

'  Did  Mrs.  Francillon  send  you  a  copy  of  her  Jacobite  song 
dedicated  "  By  Gracious  Permission  to  Her  Royal  Highness 
Princess  Louis  of  Bavaria,  Heiress  of  the  House  of  Stuart  "  ? 
She  has  just  sent  me  a  copy,  which  I  take  to  be  evidence  that 
she  has  made  some  guess  as  to  the  authorship  of  "  The  Rebel 
Rose."  Of  course  it  does  not  matter  much  now  who  knows 
it.  The  song  is  audaciously  Jacobite  and  would  make  Mr. 
Bentley's  hair  stand  on  end  !  * 

'  I  am  sorry  to  hear  of  poor  PfeiSer's  death — still  more  of  Ju.  31, 
Pellegrmi's — more  still  of  my  old  friend  Franz  HueSer's.  '"• 
Did   you  know  him  ?  he  was  musical  critic  of  Thi  Tima 
and  a  son-in-law  of  Madox  Brown.     1  have  heard  of  so  many 
deaths  in  the  few  weeks  since  I  left  England.  ...  * 

' .  .  .  We  have  to  put  off  departure,  for  we  are  weather-  f''^-  ^i 
bound — storm-bound.  It  is  blowing  a  genuine  hurricane 
to-day  and  the  rain  streaming  in  positively  bUnding  torrents. 
It  is  doubtful  if  the  steamer  will  leave  the  harbour.  As  things 
are,  I  must  stay,  at  which  I  chafe  a  good  deal.  I  am  tired 
of  this  place  despite  the  singular  beauty  of  the  scenery — 
tired  of  the  rains  and  tempests.    Our  landlord— a  dry  little 
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Italian — -assures  me  that  next  season  will  be  delightful.  It 
may  be — so  far  as  I  am  concerned  !  .  .  .  1  have  been  making  a 
few  short  excursions  to  a  Kabyle  village,  a  Trappist  monastery, 
etc.  On  Sunday  we  saw  the  most  interesting  and  beautiful 
religious  ceremony  I  ever  witnessed — the  service  for  the  dead 
who  have  perished  at  sea  and  whose  bodies  hive  not  been 
recovered  from  the  waves.  The  service  is  in  the  open  air  on 
an  altar  which  stands  upon  a  great  hill  overlooking  the  sea. 
It  was  a  picture — a  poem.' 

Mr.  McCarthy  sent  me  some  notes  of  this  service  and  the 
church  where  it  is  held :  and  J  may  perhaps  insert  them 
here. 

*  Notre  Dame  d'Afrique  is  a  Moorish  looking  church  like  a 
mosque  perched  on  the  top  of  a  rocky  and  wooded  hill  over- 
looking the  sea.  In  front  of  the  principal  entrance  to  the 
church  is  a  plateau  with  a  small  parapet,  and  beneath,  the 
ground  descends  in  terrace  after  terrace  of  white-walled  red- 
roofed,  bare  villas  and  small  houses  in  gardens  and  fields, 
to  the  sea.  From  the  Place  in  front  of  the  church  if  one  does 
not  go  near  the  parapet,  one  can  only  see  the  sea,  not  the 
descending  slopes  of  terrace.  The  church  perched  on  the 
hill  seems  then  to  have  a  sheer  descent  to  the  Mediterranean. 
A  stone  altar  with  a  cross  stands  on  the  very  edge  of  the 
plateau.  It  is  dedicated  to  all  those  who  have  perished  in  the 
sea  and  whose  bodies  the  waves  have  not  given  up. 

'Now  a  procession  is  formed  of  priests  and  acolytes  in 
robes  of  red,  black  and  white  swinging  brass  censers,  and  a 
burial  service  is  solemnly  performed  over  all  those  unseen 
and  nameless  dead. 

'  A  grey  sky,  a  grey  sea,  the  evening  sun  sinking  slowly 
on  the  hills  and  on  the  water — the  praying  and  the  chanting  : 
the  music  directed  at  the  sea— sent  Sowing  over  the  sea,  and 
the  priests  sprinkling  their  drops  of  Holy  Water  to  mingle  as 
it  were  with  the  spray  of  the  Mediterranean.  Nothing  could 
well  be  more  touching,  more  pathetic,  more  instinct  with  the 
companionship  of  the  living  and  the  dead.  The  very  greyness 
of  sea  and  sky  seemed  more  suitable  to  such  a  ceremony 
than  a  bright  blue  heaven  and  the  sea  lustrous  with  its  zones 
of  various  tints.  It  made  the  scene  itself  join  in  the  poetic 
melancholy  of  that  burial  service. 
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'  What  a  sad  story  that  is  about  the  Austrian  Crown  Prince. 
Suicide  certainly — but  enforced  suicide,  some  people  say. 
It  seems  a  long  time  since  we  talked  together.  I  begin  to 
feel  like  a  prisoner  here.  I  urill  break  bounds  to-morrow. 
Meanwhile  my  thoughts  are  unrestrained  by  weather,  and  I 
send  them  across  the  sea  to  you.* 

Shortly  before  Mr.  McCarthy's  return  to  London,  the 
long  drawn-out  attack  of  The  Times  on  Mr.  Pamell  came  to  a 
dramatic  culmination.  No  need  to  recapitulate  the  story 
of  how  Pigott,  the  author  of  the  forged  letters,  broke  down 
under  Sir  Charles  Euaaell's  cross-examination :  how  ho 
made  his  confession  to  Mr.  Labouohere  who  had  it  witnessed 
by  Mr.  George  Augustus  Sala:  then  how  Pigott  fled  to 
Spain  and  there  committed  suicide.  Mr.  McCarthy  writes 
triumphantly : 

•  I  must  pour  out  my  exultation  over  the  utter  smash  of  Tuwdty 
The  Timet  case.  Was  theie  ever  such  a  catastrophe  of  such  "ight, 
a  plot  T  It  almost  seems  Uke  a  ju''_;ment  of  Providence.  JjbfSgQ 
I  have  just  come  from  the  House.  I  didn't  wait  to  the  end. 
No  one  there  is  talking  of  any  but  the  one  subject.  Sir  W. 
Harcourt  came  to  me  to  urge  me  to  prevail  on  Pamell  to 
speak  in  the  debate  late  on  Thursday  evening,  just  before  the 
division  and  when  the  House  is  crammed.  He  says  Pamell  will 
get  such  a  reception  as  no  man  ever  got  before  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  that  the  mere  fact  of  such  a  reception  will  tell 
powerfully  on  the  country.  Of  course  I  will  urge  it  on  Pamell 
but  I  shan't  tell  him  anything  about  the  intended  demonstra- 
tion, if  I  did  it  might  only  make  him  shrink  from  appearing. 
I  saw  him  this  evening.  He  thinks  Pigott's  disappearance  a 
great  misfortune  tor  us  as  it  may  prevent  our  having  the  whole 
case  out.  I  mentioned  this  view  to  Sir  William  Harcourt,  but 
he  said  he '  ook  quite  another  idea.  He  says  the  English  will 
want  notiimg  more  after  the  flight  of  Pigott.  That,  for  them 
will  prove  the  whole  case.  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with 
Harcourt.  What  a  strange  love  for  wanton  lying  the  wretched 
Pigott  seems  to  have  had.  To-day  Mr.  Soames,  the  Timet 
man,  deposed  in  court  that  Pigott  told  him  he  had  had  a  very 
important  interview  with  me — with  me,  only  fancy ! — in  a 
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honse  in  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  in  October  last. 
I  never  saw  the  man  in  all  my  life  and  of  course  in  last 
October  I  would  not  have  gone  near  him.  Sir  Charle* 
Buaaell  and  Lockwood  came  to  me  this  evening  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  tell  me  of  this.  Of  course  they  were 
satisfied  when  I  told  them  I  had  never  seen  the  wretch. 
What  could  he  have  hoped  to  gain  by  such  a  statement 
as  that  7  * 

' .  .  .  The  old  familiar  place !  .  .  .  Gladstone  is  in  great 
form.  There  is  much  eicitement  here  about  the  Pigott 
breaKdown  to-day.  "  Worth  a  hundred  seats  to  us,"  one  of 
the  Liberal  membors  said  to  me.  "  What  a  day  of  confusion 
for  your  enemies  !  "  Childers  said  to  me  just  now  in  positive 
triumph.* 

' .  .  .  I  had  a  talk  with  Pamell  to-night.  He  is,  of  course, 
very  happy  about  the  breakdown  of  TAe  Times,  but  takes  it 
with  magnanimity  and  speaks  only  with  pity  of  the  degraded 
wretch  Pigott.  Everyone  here  is  talking  of  the  case.  It  is 
a  bitter  business  for  the  Government.  "  Two  ghastly  days 
for  us  "  Sir  Henry  James  says,  who  is  one  of  the  counsel  for 
The  Times.  .  .  . 

'  I  am  v(>ry  hoarse — a  pleasing  preparation  for  to-morrow's 
meeting,  but  I  don't  care,  seeing  that  the  plot  of  The  Timet 
has  come  to  shame.  I  am  going  down  to  the  country  and  fear 
I  shall  not  be  able,  owing  to  the  difiSculties  about  Sunday 
trains,  to  get  back  before  Monday. 

'  I  saw  Hathaway's  agent  to-day,  and  have  decided  to  go  to 
the  States  in  the  Fall,  and  have  told  him  I  should  like  to  go 
to  California.  He  thinks  I  should  do  well  there  in  the  winter 
and  should  thus  escape  the  cold  weather.  ..." 

'  I  almost  fear  to  tempt  you,  but  I  have  a  place  in  the 
House  for  you  on  Friday,  a:  J  Gladstone  opens  the  debate. 
H  you  can  go,  be  at  the  Gallery  uoor  by  three.  Of  course  we 
will  dine  at  the  House.  .  .  . ' 


And  of  course  I  was  at  the  Ladies'  Gallery  door  by 
8  o'clock,  and  I  stayed  in  the  House  until  after  the  great  event 
had  taken  place.  For  that  evening  of  March  1,  1889,  was 
the  historic  occasion  of  Mr.  Pamell's  ovation  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  when  he  spoke  for  the  first  time  after  the  suicide 
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of  Pigott  and  the  utter  breakdown  of  The  Times'  charges 
founded  on  the  famous  forged  letter.  When  Mr.  PameU 
rose  about  11,  after  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech,  the  whole 
Opposition-including  Mr.  Gladstone,  Sir  William  Harcourt, 
and  most  of  those  on  the  front  Opposition  bench  as  also  many 
Tory  members-stood  up  bare-headed  and  cheered  the  Irish 
leader  for  several  minutes.  WeU  do  I  remember  the  dramatic 
scene  upon  which  I  looked  down  from  behind  the  grating  of 
the  Ladies'  GaUery-the  sea  of  faces  and  of  waving  hats, 
and  I,  too,  felt  to  the  quick  the  siirge  of  excitement  which 
swept  the  House  at  sight  of  that  taU  form  in  loosely-built 
clothes  and  the  pale  brown-bearded,  statuesque  face,  as  the 
man  who  was  called  '  The  Uncrowned  King '  waited  until 
the  storm  of  cheers  had  died  down,  cold,  and  apparently 
unmoved  by  this  spontaneous  and  wildly  enthusiastic 
exhibition  of  the  British  love  of  fair  play. 

But  to  me,  the  most  thrilling  thing  of  the  evening  was 
Mr.  Gladstone's  speech.  I  had  heard  him  speak  before, 
fairly  often,  but  never  with  so  much  power  and  feeUng— I 
did  not  hear  him  on  the  occasions  when  he  brought  in  his 
two  Home-Bule  bills,  nor  upon  the  very  last  time  that  he 
addressed  the  House,  when  his  farewell  to  that  field  of  his 
triumphs  and  defeats  was  a  prophetic  oaU  to  his  country— 
strangely  prophetic,  remembered  in  present  poUtioal  condi- 
tions—to limit  the  power  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

To-night  it  was  an  arraignment  of  the  Crimes  BiU  and  of 
the  action  of  the  Government  towards  the  Irish  members. 
I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  two  or  three  sentences  from' 
that  memorable  speech. 

In  recognition  of,  I  conclude,  some  technical  arrangement, 
the  opening  words  were : 

> '  My  first  duty,  Sir,  is  to  thank  the  honourable  member 
'  Prom  the  report  in  The  Timet.  - 
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for  Longford  (Mr.  Juatin  McCarthy)  for  hi»  groat  courtesy  in 
affording  me  an  opportunity  of  addressing  the  House  at  this 
time,  which  I  should  not  otherwise  have  enjoyed.  .  .  . ' 

Then: 

'  I  do  not  know  whether  the  House  recollects  how  this 
subject  •  was  handled  in  sarcastic  verse  by  Lord  Byron  when 
Mr,  Hobhouse  was  sent  to  prison.    Lord  Byron  wrote : 
' "  Let  Parliament  send  you  to  Newgate, 
Newgate  will  send  you  to  Parliament."  ' 

And  again : 

'  To  us,  sir,  it  matters  not  who  is  to  lead.  The  strength  lies 
not  in  the  leader  but  in  the  cause,' 

The  impression  of  Mr.  Gladstone  that  night  is  an  inefface- 
able one — the  commanding  form,  the  play  of  feature  upon 
the  fine,  clear-cut  face,  pale  too,  but  mobile  with  feeling, 
the  flash  of  those  eagle  eyes,  as,  with  head  tilted  slightly 
backward  and  arm  outstretched  in  the  well-known  oratorical 
gesture,  he  delivered  the  peroration  of  his  speech.  It  seemed 
the  inspired  prophet  who  spoke  these  final  words : 

' .  .  .  You  may  deprive  of  its  grace  and  of  its  freedom  the 
act  which  you  are  asked  to  do.  But  avert  that  act  you 
cannot.  To  prevent  the  conr-mmation  is  utterly  beyond  your 
power.  It  seems  to  approach  at  an  accelerated  rate — come 
it  slower  or  come  it  quicker,  surely  it  is  coming— and  will 
come.  And  you  yourselves,  many  of  you,  must  in  your  own 
breasts  be  aware  that  already  you  see  in  the  handwriting  on 
the  wall  the  signs  of  coming  doom.' 

And  the  wonderful  voice  deepened  into  a  solemn  organ 
note  upon  that  word  doom  which  rang  out  and  died  in  silence 
at  the  close  of  the  speech. 

Shortly  after,  in  a  sort  of  reactionary  mood,  Mr. 
McCarthy  writes : 

' .  .  .  A  curious  sort  of  day  this,  with  its  grey  mist  and  its 
atmosphere  of  lead,  a  sort  of  day  when  one  seems  to  walk  as 
>  The  treatment  of  Irish  memben. 
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in  •  heavy,  calm  dream— one  of  those  dreams  when  you  seem 
hamited  by  old  thing,  that  are  past.  Have  you  not  found 
that  gome  days  oppress  one  with  a  sense  Ulce  that  ?— days 
when  there  seems  a  pathos  and  pity  in  the  very  air— a  sense  of 
frustration  and  of  nothingness— if  there  could  be  a  sense  of 
nothmgnees,  which  I  suppose  there  couldn't.  After  that 
outburst  I  shall  do  a  little  dry  history." 

'Just  a  few  lines  as  I  shall  not  have  a  chance  of  seeing  chej-n. 
you  to-day  or  to-mowow.    I  hope  you  had  a  good  night's  Q'niol". 
rest  and  are  the  better  for  it.    I  have  been  out  to  Hackney  *'''^*- 
and  got  my  Ulk  done.    The  lecture  had  one  great  and  rare 
ment :  it  was  short,  I  developed,  as  I  went  on,  quite  a  theory 
about  Uterature  and  democracy  which  I  had  never  thought  of 
till  I  began  to  speak.  ..." 

'  I  was  so  sorry  that  I  could  not  go  and  see  Campbell  M.r.  '89. 
to-day,  the  truth  was  that  a  motion  for  the  adjournment  of  the 
House  was  brought  on  by  an  English  member  to  call  attention 
to  the  arrests  of  EngUshmen  in  Donegal  m  Ireland  because 
of  their  active  sympathy  with  the  evicted  tenants,  and  of 
course  you  will  understand  that  I  could  not  possibly  avoid 
remaining  to  support  him  by  my  own  vote.  I  shaU  come  at 
6.30  to-morrow  if  you  can  have  me,  and  stay  to  dinner.' 

Mr.  McCarthy  has  himself,  in  his  *  Beminisoences  '  told 
fully  the  story  of  his  editorship  of  the  Morning  Star  and 
of  his  relations  with  John  Bright.  Differences  in  political 
views  had  of  late  years  somewhat  dimmed  that  friendship, 
but  it  had  nevertheless  always  remained  cherished  in  the 
Irishman's  heart.  When  John  Bright  died  on  March  27  of 
this  year,  Mr.  McCarthy  made  a  speech  fuU  of  feeUng  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  tribute  to  his  memory,  and  it  is  to 
that  speech  that  he  alludes  here. 

"...  I  have  been  overwhelmed  with  congratulations  in  the  Mar. '89. 
House  to-night  from  aU  sections— both  sides.  My  head  was 
set  swunming— I  am  growing  self-conceited;  you  won't 
know  me  when  you  see  me  nexir-all  about  a  few  words  I  said 
in  tribute  to  John  Bright.  It  won't,  I  am  sure,  look  anything 
m  the  papers.    The  only  thing  about  the  speech  was  that  it 
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was  abort— that  it  was  unprepared,  that  the  Home  wa«  inter- 
eited  in  what  the  Iriah  had  to  uy,  and  waa  relieved  to  find  it 
was  nothing  hoetile  or  ill-natured  or  in  bad  taate.  Bat  I 
aaaure  you  I  became  the  pet  of  the  Houae  of  Commona — for 
one  night.' 

It  was  this  spring  that  Justin  MoCarthy  and  I,  in  oom- 
bination  with  Mr.  Mortimer  Menpes,  the  painter  and  etoher, 
started  on  a  new  book  which  we  called  '  The  Grey  Eiver ' 
and  which  dealt  with  aspects  historical  and  picturesque  ol 
the  Thames,  from  Greenwich  to  the  higher  pleasure-reaches 
of  the  river.  Mr.  Menpes  etched,  and  himself  printed  the 
illustrations  of  this  worlt,  and  Mr.  MoCarthy  and  I  wrote 
the  letterpress.  It  was  published  by  Mr.  Seeley  in  the 
form  of  an  idition  de  luxe  the  following  autumn.  I  think 
the  doing  of  my  part  of  that  little  book— for  though  a  large 
and  ornate  volume,  as  befitted  Mr.  Menpes'  etchings,  the 
actual  printed  matter  was  not  great— gave  me  more  pleasure 
than  any  of  our  collaboration  work.  A  grei.t  deal  of  it  was 
done  daring  pilgrimages  Mr.  McCarthy  and  I  made  together 
to  places  of  interest  along  the  banks  of  the  Thames— an 
historical  lesson  to  me.  Greenwich,  I  remember,  was  a 
delightful  expedition,  and  I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  oar 
crossing  to  Poplar  and  of  my  getting  tired  and  being  given 
a  lift  by  the  oats'-meat  woman  on  her  round— and  a  most 
entertaining  companion  she  proved  to  be.  It  was  among 
the  factory  girls  there  that  Mr.  McCarthy  found  a  modem 
prototype  of  Dekker's  '  Soaring  Girl  '—a  pUy  on  which 
he  had  lectured ;  and  I  think  that  was  the  beginning  of  my 
more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  lesser-known  EBiza- 
bethan  dramatists  of  whom  Mr.  McCarthy  was  so  fond. 

I  remember,  too,  a  long  afternoon  with  him  in  the  Tower 
precincts,  where  by  virtue  of  a  special  permit  we  wandered 
and  took  notes  as  we  pleased. 

And  of  course  Chelsea  and  Lambeth  and  then  the  upper 
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region  of  the  Thamei  valley  had  to  be  explored.    Mr. 
MoCartb;  enjoyed  it  all  as  mnoh  as  I  did — as  his  letters  show. 

'It  is  midnight,  and  I  am  alone.  ...  as  the  heroines  Sprinit. '8« 
of  romance  occasionally  observe !  .  .  .  I  send  you  five  sUpa  (">  <!•'•)■ 
about  the  fascination  of  London.    We  have  still  to  work  in 
the  lights  and  shadows  and  contrasts— all  that  part  of  V\e 
fascination.    What  I  send  is  rather  impersonal,  but  it      Jl 
serve  as  a  basis.    The  more  you  can  do  for  it  the  better.  .  .  .' 

'  Returning  home  to-night  I  found  your  letter  :  it  was  Thnndiy 
welcome.  Of  course  I  knew  that  lately  one  reason  why  there  ""bM. 
were  fewer  letters  was  the  simple  fact  that  you  were  so  much  ^S'"  "" 
engaged  in  prosaic  details  of  Ufe,  which,  prosaic  or  not,  hod 
positively  to  be  attended  to— and  I  am  not  at  all  displeased 
to  know  that  you  have,  when  thus  occupied,  been  taking  my 
sympathy  for  you  as  a  matter  of  course  :  as  a  thing  certain  to 
be  there  and  which  needed  no  cultivation  or  v/ord  of  encourage- 
ment. Now  however  I  hope  that  you  will  soon  be  settled  down 
in  quiet  waters — when  this  present  crisis  among  your  household 
arrangements  is  over  :  and  that  we  may  interchange  more 
letters.  I  feel  sincerely  with  you  in  all  the  dull  and  often 
wearisome,  prose  business  of  life.  One's  very  nature  needs 
and  cries  out  for  some  ezpiession  of  something  a  little  better 
and  higher  and  more  refining — as  in  some  rush  of  jarring  duties 
one  might  Uke  to  stop  for  just  a  moment  and  clasp  with 
sympathetic  pressure  some  genial  hand. 

'  I  am  so  glad  you  liked  the  letters  of  the  fictitious  "  Un- 
known," 1  for  it  is  now  acknowledged  by  Macmillan  that  the 
book  is  a  piece  of  mere  romance,  hardly  even  attempting  a 
mystification  :    and  I  shall  have  to  alter  my  article  a  little. 

'  The  book  to  which  Mr.  HoCurthy  refers— a  collection  of  letten  publiihed 
nndev  the  title  of  An  Aulhor^s  Low,  given  forth  m  written  by  the  unltnowia 
recipient  of  Prosper  Merimee's  LeUra  a  unt  Inamnut — made  a  cooBiderable 
■ensation  in  literary  circles  at  this  time.  The  letters  by  the  presumed 
'  Inoonnue '  wert  generally  accepted  as  authentic  ;  so  much  so  that  Mr. 
McCarthy  was  CO  -^missioned  to  write  a  leading  article,  I  think,  in  the  DaOy 
New*  about  them.  Mr.  Ghtdstone  even  pronounced  the  letters  genuine ; 
and  I  remember  hearing  from  some  one  present  at  a  dinner-party  at  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  a  guest  and  where  the  subject  came  up,  that  the  Grand 
Old  Man  was  not  .^together  pleased  at  his  judgment  having  been  proved 
wrong.  This  was  only  a  small  instance  of  Mr.  Juatin  McCarthy's  literary 
acumen  which  1  never  knew  at  fault. 
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I  am  glad  however  to  know  that  my  own  jadgment  of  the 
thing — formed  long  before  I  came  to  the  almost  confewing 
epilogue — was  right.  But  they  are  very  clever :  and  the 
woman's  emotiona  are  wonderfully  well  done — and  I  suppoee 
a  man  could  hardly  hare  done  them,  although  there  are  Uttle 
touches  here  and  there  which  aeem  to  suggest  to  me  a  delicate 
"  '  sympathetic  man  trying  to  assume  a  woman's  feelings 
^kii>..   'xpression. 

'  We  had  a  very  good  meeting  at  Mossley  near  Manchester. 
Lord  Sandhurst  and  I  were  the  orators.  And  oh  !  I  had  such 
a  cold  :  and  I  was  as  house  as  Edgar  Poe's  Raven  or  Bamaby 
Rudge's.' 

'  We  propose  to  go  to  luncheon  with  you  to-morrow  and 
then  to  go  to  Mosoheles'  pictures,  aid  the  others.  We  are 
all  going  to  you  on  Sunday.  So  is  Whiteing.  I  saw  him  at 
the  Daily  Newt  last  night.  Huntly  is  delighted  at  the 
idea  of  doing  a  drawing  room  comedietta  for  you.  Suppose  / 
give  you  some  evening  a  talk  after  the  fashion — oh  but 
what  a  long  way  after  it  will  be ! — of  Whistler's  "  Ten  o'clock 
Lecture  "  ?  .  .  . ' 


So  many  of  the  letters  about  this  time  are  undated,  save 
for  the  day  of  the  week  on  whioh  they  happened  to  be 
written,  that  it  seems  impossible  to  place  them  in  their 
proper  order,  but  I  tliink  the  Pamell  meeting,  to  which  he 
alludes  in  the  following,  must  have  been  soon  after  the 
vindication  of  Mr.  Pamell  in  The  Timet'  forgery  charge. 

Cheyne  '  Charlotte  and  I  have  come  back  f'-om  the  Pamell  Meeting 

GardeiM,  at  St.  James'  HaJ.  We  <f«ii  not  get  in.  We  had  dined  for 
d*yNMit  °°i>venience  at  St.  James'  Restaurant  so  as  to  be  on  the  spot, 
but  the  crowd  at  seven  o'clock  was  so  great  that  we  would 
not  venture  in.  We  lingered  over  our  dinner  :  and  close  on 
eight,  the  hour  for  taking  the  chair,  we  made  another  effort. 
But  the  throng  at  the  platform  entrance  was  so  great  .  .  . 
partly  composed  of  mere  sightseers  on  the  look-out  for  Pamell 
and  John  Morley  and  others— that  I  thought  it  muc_.  best  to 
get  Charlotte  out  of  it  at  once :  and  we  came  home.  ^  was  not 
particularly  sorry.  It  would  have  been  a  grand  sight,  but 
1  vast  and  stifling  crowd  is  a  dreadful  thing :  and  I  had  not  to 
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•peak  :  and  ao  ««  came  away  contented.  The  Timet  oaae 
i«  cloeed  :  and  Sir  Charlee  Ruaaell  ha*  got  an  adjournment  for 
a  fortnight  to  arrange  his  can.  He  will  put  every  one  of  the 
defendant*  into  the  witnea*  box  in  order  that  the  Attorney- 
General  may  croaa-ezamine  them.* 

And  again : 

' .  .  .  Yoa  felt  with  me,  I'm  aure  in  our  aplendid  auccea* 
at  Kennington.  You  know  I  waa  not  aan^uine  about  it. 
Do  you  remember  Macuilay'a  line  in  hi*  ballad  of  "  The 
battle  of  Ivry."  "  A»  thou  tctrt  constant  in  our  ill,  be 
joyotu  in  our  joy."  I  feel  like  that  about  you  and  our 
political  triumpha — when  we  have  them.  .  .  . 

'  I  need  to  be  refreshed  by  a  talk  with  you,  and  I  have 
several  thing*  to  tell  you.  To-morrow  I  muat  go  to  the 
Commission  Court.  I  shall  be  kept  there  until  four  o'clock 
and  I  shall  have  to  be  at  the  House  of  Commons  to  divide 
befr-  3  half-past  five.  But  if  you  could  see  me  in  thr  interval, 
wire  in  the  morning.  1  am  dining  at  the  Mansion  House  to 
meet  Lord  DuSerin.  Thursday  too,  I  am  dining  out.  Friday, 
thank  Heaven,  I  am  dining  with  you.' 

'  I  send  you,  dear  CollLague,  Dilke's  pamphlet  and  the 
page  of  yours  about  Chelsea,  and  some  pages  about  Stuart  Mill 
which  you  can  work  in  in  any  way  you  think  best.  1  will  carry 
out  your  suggestion*  about  other  points,  and  hope  to  let  you 
have  them  in  shape  to  take  with  you  on  Thursday.  I  am 
delighted  at  the  prospect  of  going  to  Greenwich  to-morrow. 
I  think  we  had  better  go  by  train,  and  return,  if  you  have 
time,  by  the  river.  We  can  have  luncheon  at  Greenwich  and 
then  look  about  and  come  back  whenever  you  like.  You  can 
be  in  plenty  of  time  for  rest  before  your  dinner-party.' 

*  I  send  you  my  outline  of  the  Bolingbroke  affair,  dear 
Colleague.  I  went  over  there — to  tho  churchyard — to-day 
-n  the  mist  and  gloom.  I  thought  it  was  just  the  right  atmo- 
sphere. Vou  will  observe  that  the  first  page  or  two  took  a 
different  view  of  things  and  made  the  Thames  look  like  the 
Nile.  We  might,  if  you  thought  well,  transfer  that  comparison 
to  some  other  passages  describing  the  river.  I  think  it  is  a 
good  bit  of  imprepsion  in  itself  and  ought  to  go  in  somewhere, 
but  it  may  seem  to  you  an  unsuitable  prelude  to  the  mist  and 
gloom  of  the  Bolingbroke  day.    I  have  left  tho  description  of 
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the  churchyard  scene  to  you.  Put  in  anjrthing  you  like.  We 
might  go  over  it  when  you  have  time— not  Wednesday  or 
Thursday,  for  I  shall  be  out  of  town.  Meantime  can  you 
suggest  to  me  what  to  turn  to  next  t  For  I  can  throw  off  a 
little  descriptive  and  impressionist  work  almost  every  day, 
no  matter  what  other  work  I  am  doing.  I  must  say  I  don't 
thin!:  my  Bolingbroke  pages  half  dreamy  enough,  but  I 
couldn't  get  it  any  better.  I  look  to  you  fcr  some  dreamy 
shadowings  and  touches.  ...  * 

' .  .  .  I  have  been  in  court  all  day  and  have  not  yet  been 
examined.  Attorney-General  has  not  yet  finished  with  Pamell 
—and  oh  !  such  a  contrast !— the  Old  Bailey  tone  of  the  one, 
and  the  absolutely  imperturbable  cahn  and  politeness  of 
the  other.  George  Meredith  was  there  and  said  the  contrast 
was  a  study.' 

'  I  send  you  two  or  th^ee  impressions  which  may  be  worked 
in  somehow  and  somewhere.  I  thought  of  a  contrast,  "  Lux- 
urious Thames,"  and  "  Poverty-stricken  Thames  "  :  and  my 
impressions  would  be  for  the  first.  Of  course,  as  you  will  see, 
I  want  all  the  obvious  and  essential  features  of  a  river  scene 
here  and  in  this  weather— an  ideal  June.  These  we  could 
fill  in  at  any  time.  I  only  send  you  two  or  three  "  conceits." 
I  think  the  more  conceits  or  odd  impressions  we  can  have,  good 
or  bad.  the  better.' 

'  Lockwood  came  to  me  last  night.  He  wants  me  to  write 
for  his  instruction  a  full  account  of  all  my  personal  views, 
motives  and  beliefs  in  going  into  the  National  Cause,  and 
joining  the  Irish  Parliamentary  Party.  He  wanta  this  for 
his  own  guidance  and  in  making  his  speech  for  the  defence 
of  his  clients,  of  whom  I  am  one.  I  fancy  he  wants  to  make 
a  strong  point  of  what  I  may  call  my  English  citizenship  and 
such  success,  whatever  it  was,  that  I  may  have  made  in 
English  literature  to  show  that  it  was  not  likely  I  should  have 
joined  any  movement  that  was  inspired  by  blind  hostility  to 
England.  ... 

'  I  am  going  to  Taplow  to-morrow  afternoon.  Write  and 
tell  me  the  best  way  of  reaching  you. 

'I  have  been  working  at  a  "Coronation  Pageant"  in 
Westminster  Hall  for  "  The  Grey  River,"  the  entrance  of  the 
champion  A  England  and  the  challenge.  I  think  it  ought  to 
go  before  what  I  had  begun  about  the  impeachment  of  Warren 
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?^^  f^  my  Idea  is  that  the  dream  should  bear  me 

^^"t  ^^  **"  '""^  *"  *•>*  ''»"■  to  the  '"-off  trial  of 
WilhMn  Wallace  I  am  quite  sure  that  you  are  improving 

my  8hps  on  the  faecmation  of  London,  for  the  very  kind  of 
impression  they  want,  I  know  that  you  can  give.  I  am  verv 
glad  t»  see  that  you  are  on  your  guard  against  the  tendency  to 
run  mto  leading  article.  Put  in  all  the  feeling,  fancy  Ld 
emotion  that  you  want-I  give  you  a  free  hand.  .  .  I  could 
wnte  more  if  I  had  time-just  my  thoughts  as  they  come  up- 
which  you  would  understand  no  matter  how  inconsecutiV^ 
but  if  I  don  t  cateh  the  post,  there  wiU  be  no  chance  of  your 

getting  thjs  on  Sunday And  Sunday  is  a  dull  day  with 

most  people.  Therefore,  I  should  like  to  break  it  for  you  with 
a  greetmg."  ' 

*  I  send  you  some  copy  which  I  hope  you  wiU  Uke June  25. 

My  descnption  m  the  Westminster  Hall  part  will  have  to  be  'S'- 
venfied   for  I  wnte  from  memory  only,  and  what  I  wrote 

^Z  ^  ^  ^  ^^  P™P^'"'y  J°"<^  ™  «»  ^^o  former  part, 
and  the  Warren  Hastmgs  scene  finished. 

'  Ihad  a  good  long  walk  along  the  river  on  the  towing  path 
yesterday.  I  wish  you  were  here  and  shaU  be  glad  when  you 
and  I  can  make  our  expeditions  in  search  of  the  picturesque 
agam.  The  river  is  all  poetry.  And  you  can  enjoy  smaU 
tbmgs  so  much.  ... 

T  A-7  *"  ""'."""y  to  hear  that  you  do  not  hke  "  Mensonges," 
I  did  not  hke  It  either  :  it  is  clever,  but  painful,  and  it«  morbid 
Mialysis  becomes  tu«some  sometimes.  One  gets  weary  of  the 
Suzanne  sort  of  woman-of  her  lying  and  her  vices  and 
her  charms  and  her  laced  under-clothing.  I  am  coming  to 
town  to-morrow  and    hope  to   see   you,    but  don't  wait 

luncheon  for  me We  can  work  mitil  six.    I  have  to 

toe  early,_for  I  have  to  speak  at  a  meeting  at  St.  James' 

I  hZ*"*""'  K^  'rild  storm  roaring  and  raging  in  the  House.  Up.t.ir, 
I  have  nevertheless  just  6nished  a  quiet  pohtical  article.  .         I^W 
1  will  be  with  you  pretty  early  on  Saturday  and  will  go  over 
air  Ceorge  Bowen'.j  proofs  and  your  sketehes.     I  saw  Roose 
MttM  ,'*^'  ^  ""''  °°'  «°  *°  *•>«  States,  so  that  is 

victoL'"°l^''"p"^  *"'  'Tu"  *•"  ^°""'-    '«'''  '"'™  •'«'  "  "!-'•" 
victory.    The  Government  has  just  withdrawn  the  Bill  which  ^^^v- 
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July,  '89. 


UpAtoirs 
Lobby, 
July,  '89. 


Upstairs 
Lobby, 
July  iS, 


we  opposed,  and  Thich,  only  for  our  oppoBition,  they  would 
have  carried  by  a  large  majority.* 

'  Yea,  dear  Colleague,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  go  to  Lambeth 
on  Monday.  I  will  come  to  you  straij^t  from  Taplow  .  .  . 
and  I  will  bring  all  the  copy.  ...  I  have  been  working  at  it 
a  Uttle  to-day  :  in  fact  have  only  turned  aside  for  a  moment  to 
write  this  Uttle  line  to  you  :  but  I  am  not  doing  much.  Unless 
one  gets  some  very  good  idea  it  does  not  seem  of  any  use 
spreading  a  passage  out :  and  the  page  I  have  just  done 
about  the  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings  I  do  not 
like  at  all.  There  is  absolutely  nothing  in  it.  On  reading 
over  what  I  had  written  to  finish  up  your  Church  descrip- 
tion, I  became  so  convinced  of  its  dBfeotiveness  that  I 
destroyed  it  and  have  substituted  a  few  lines  which  are 
better :  or  at  all  events  not  so  bad.  Perhaps  I  shall  do 
better  later  in  the  day. 

'  I  studied  the  Disraeli  statue  yesterday.  It  stands  in 
profile  as  you  look  across  from  Palace  Yard.  The  right  hand 
hangs  down  :  the  left  hand  gathers  some  of  the  folds  of  the 
robe  on  the  breast.  The  head  is  downcast :  the  expression  of 
the  face  at  once  thoughtful  and  eager,  as  I  have  often  seen 
him  look  when  he  had  risen  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  was 
waiting  for  the  cheers  of  his  followers  to  die  away  before  he 
began  his  speech  .* 

' .  .  .  Everything  is  dull  and  dreary  here.  We  are  in  a 
mood  of  reaction  after  the  blows  we  gave  the  Gove;nment 
and  the  triumph  of  making  them  take  their  Bill  back.  But 
I  won't  bore  you  about  that — only  it  waa  a  triumph.  I  have 
done  little  except  attending  the  House  and  trying  to  get  my 
materials  in  order  to  renew  work  on  the  "  Georges." 

'  Did  Mr.  Donnelly  write  to  yon  about>»ur  aUusion  to  him 
in  "  The  Ladies  Gallery  "  ?  .  .  .  The  allusion  of  course  was  by 
you,  I  had  forgotten  all  about  it.'  > 

'The  debate  is  going  on  here.  Gladstone  is  to  speak 
early.  I  think  our  dispute  among  ourselves  will  end  in  our 
having  to  agree  to  accept  the  combined  opinion  of  Gladstone 
and  Pamell.    Both  are  equally  strong  in  the  conviction  that 

'  Mr.  Ignatiui  Donnelly,  author  of  The  Ortat  Cryptogram,  etc.  The 
allusion  to  ill B  work  on  tlie  legendary  Atlantic,  brought  me,  about  that  time, 
a  large  package  of  hii  autographed  books,  and  later,  pleasant  aoqaaintanoe- 
ship  vith  this  distinguished  American. 
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we  ought  not  to  oppose  the  Grants.    But  I  am  rather  disposed 
to  chafe  a  little.' 

Mr.  McCarthy  told  me  that  at  the  Division  on  the  Eoyal 
Grants,  Pamell  was  the  first  of  their  side  to  go  into  the 
Government  Lobby,  and  was  received  with  much  Conserva- 
tive cheering.  Justin  McCarthy  was  sitting  next  Mr. 
Labouchere,  who  said  :  '  Go  in  and  get  your  cheer ;  it  will 
probably  be  the  last  Tory  cheer  you  will  ever  get.' 

It  appeared  that  Mr.  Gladstone  hid  made  a  personal 
request  of  Pamell  that  he  and  his  party  should  vote  for 
the  Eoyal  Grant-  -he  thought  it  would  please  the  royal 
family :  and  Mr.  Pamell  was  quite  willing  to  make  any 
such  concession  that  would  please  Mr.  Gladstone. 

Many  of  the  L-ish  members  followed  Pamell  unwillingly. 
But  Mr.  McCarthy  himself,  as  must  have  been  understood, 
had  no  personal  feeUng  against  the  royal  family.  In  many 
respects  he  held  an  almost  unique  position  as  a  member  of 
the  Irish  Party.  It  has  been  said  that '  no  one  could  quarrel 
with  Justin  McCarthy,'  and  this  from  no  lack  of  dignity  on 
his  part,  as  shown  in  his  small  passage  at  arms  in  the  House 
of  Commons  with  his  former  friend  Mr.  John  Bright.  But 
Mr.  McCarthy's  genial  personality,  the  conviction  of  his 
absolute  disinterestedness,  to  which  even  his  greatest 
poUtical  enemies  bore  testimony,  and  the  charm  of  his 
conversation  and  varied  scholarly  acquirements,  combined 
with  a  singular  gentleness  of  demeanour,  made  him  sought 
after  as  a  guest  aUke  at  Tory  and  Eadioal  dinner-tables  as 
well  as  at  the  most  select  in  Uterary  and  artistic  circles  : 
and  likewise,  in  the  region  which  he  himself  has  described 

so  well  in  the  deUghtful  essay  in  one  of  his  earlier  works 

'  Con  Amore ' — on  the  Bohemia  of  Henri  Miirger. 

A  Uterary  friend  of  Mr.   McCarthy    and  myself '  has 

'  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Walter  Forbes,  author  of  ierotii,  Xamdaa,  and  other 
novelB. 
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penoitted  me  to  quote  from  some  notes  of  her  long 
acquaintance  with  him  during  his  Ufe  in  London.  Mrs. 
Forbes  writes : 

'  Mr.  McCarthy  worked  incessantly  :  yet  never,  however 
great  the  pressure  upon  his  time  and  strength,  did  he  forget 
his  friends  or  neglcjt  such  social  obligations  as  the  immediate 
answering  of  letters  and  of  invitations  with  which  he  was 
inundated.  For  at  all  tunes  and  at  all  places— even  when 
surrounded  by  people  whose  political  views  were  utterly 
opposed  to  his  own— he  was  not  only  a  welcome  guest,  but 
also,  the  electric  power  which  drew  imperceptibly  from  all 
present  the  best  they  had  to  give  in  wisdom  and  wit.  .  .  . 
Some  subtle  sympathy  seemed  to  emanate  from  Mr.  McCarthy's 
personality  which  disarmed  prejudice. 

'  I  remember,"  proceeds  Mrs.  Forbes,  '  an  instance  of 
this  in  the  case  of  a  Conservative  and  intensely  British 
ofiBcer,  who  was  grievously  put  out  at  finding  he  was  to  meet 
the  (then)  Irish  Leader  at  luncheon  in  the  house  of  a  relative 
on  the  northern  side  of  Hyde  Park.  "  Why  couldn't  you  ask 
me  another  day  ?  "  he  said  petulantly  to  his  hostess,  who  merely 
smiled  and  repUed  with  all  a  relative's  frankness  that  it  was 
unlikely  Mr.  McCarthy  would  inflict  his  conversation  in  any 
aggressive  manner  upon  the  unwilling  guest. 

'  After  luncheon,  however,  when  the  men  came  upstairs 
and  the  Irish  Leader  took  his  leave,  the  British  soldier,  who 
—his  hostess  knew— was  bound  for  his  club  in  Kcoadilly, 
asked  Mr.  McCarthy  which  way  he  was  going. 

'  "  To  South  Kensington,"  was  the  answer :  on  which  the 
soldier  promptly  responded,  "  Oh  that's  all  in  ay  way.  I'll 
come  with  you  " — and  went. 

'Unluckily,'  continues  Mrs.  Forbes,  'Mr.  McCarthy  was 
usually  obliged  by  his  Ut«raiy  and  social  engagements  to 
hurry  away  from  social  gatherings.  On  one  occasion,  he 
hritated  considerably  a  non-Uterary  dowager  by  his  reply 
when  asked  if  he  would  have  a  hansom — 

Yes  please  :  only  the  rich  and  idle  can  afford  to  go  in 
omnibuses." 

'  The  Dowager  observed  privately  that  this  couldn't  be 
true  and  that  she  hated  paradoxes  ! 

'  But  sometimes  Mr.  McCarthy  would  go  home  on  foot 
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from  a  dmner-pftrty,  and  a  distinguished  and  very  brilliant 
member  of  the  Liberal  party  once  said  to  the  narrator  "I 
would  at  any  time  walk  back  any  distance  with  Mr.  McCarthy 
to  hear  him  talk."  ' 

'  Mn.  Forbes  goes  on  to  tell  how  at  one  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Smiths  political  receptions,  which  Mr.  McCarthy  had  to 
le»ye  early  in  order  to  get  back  to  the  House,  the  Ute  Lord 
Bahsbuiy,  also  leaving  the  party,  met  hun  in  the  cloak-room, 
^ey  went  out  together,  and  Lord  SaUsbury  said  to  the 
Nationalist  member  : 

'  "  We  have  been  on  opposite  sides  for  many  years  Mr 
McCarthy,  and  I  do  not  think  we  have  ever  shaken  hands 
Let  us  do  it  now." 

'  So  there  on  the  pavement  at  the  top  of  Grosvenor  Place 
t !  jtwo  men  solemnly  shook  hands.  Then  each  took  his  way 
to  Westminster.' 
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Bhone 
Villa, 
Tsplow. 
Aug.  4, 


Asf.  '89. 


During  that  sanimei  Mr.  McCarthy  worked  at  '  The  Grey 
Biver '  chiefly  on  the  banks  of  the  river  itself.  From  there 
he  writes : 

* ...  1  am  not  very  certain  when  this  letter  will  reach  you. 
Bank  Holiday  tends  to  convulse  our  rural  postal  system. 
But  it  is  a  greeting  to  you  for  the  opening  of  the  week.  ...  I 
like  being  here.  1  like  living  in  white  flannels  and  not  seeing 
anybody.  I  like  going  on  the  river.  There  is  a  broad 
meadow  behind  my  house — belonging  for  the  time  to  me — 
so  that  1  have  no  occasion  to  set  foot  on  the  high  road.  .  .  . 

' .  .  .  There  are  times  when  the  sensation  of  being  alone 
has  something  grimly  soothing  about  it.  1  don't  feel  in  the 
mood  to  struggle  with  my  historical  writing,  so  I  shall  presently 
go  out  and  walk  to  Bray,  and  pass  through  the  lovely  old 
churchyard  and  cross  the  poetic  ferry  and  return  home  by 
the  riverside.  You  would  enjoy  that  walk.  The  weather  is 
lovely  and  our  "  Gtey  River  " — soft  silvery  grey  to-day — 
is  a  divine  stream.  But  I  have  to  be  in  town  next  Sunday. 
1  have  to  write  for  the  Daily  News.  Paul  is  in  command  in  the 
absence  of  the  Editor,  and  I  have  promised  to  lend  him  a 
helping  hand.  We  always  do  tliis  in  the  hoUday  season 
Saturday  I  am  engaged  to  dine  up  the  river — if  1  can  get 
there,  which  is  by  no  means  certain,  as  there  is  to  be  a  Saturday 
sitting  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and,  if  it  be  the  Irish  business, 
I  must  stay  for  it.* 

' .  .  .  I  was  deeply  disappointed  when  I  found  on  going  to 
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the  Hoiue  thU  afternoon  that  I  could  not  possibly  go  out  of 
town  to-morrow.  ThU  wee .-  is  set  apart  for  the  discussion  on 
Irish  Estimates— you  understand  the  phrase  "  Irish  griev- 
ances." Everyone  of  us  must  be  here  all  the  tune  to  vote  in 
the  division.  I  had  to  telegraph  to  General  Boulanger  to 
explam  that  I  could  not  be  at  his  dinner-party,  although  it 
would  have  meant  only  two  or  three  hours'  absence  from  the 
House.  .  .  .  We  are  having  hard  work  at  the  House  these 
times.  It  was  so  late  L-^t  night  that  after  I  had  finished  my 
article  at  the  Daily  News  ofSce,  I  drove  to  the  House  and  was 
there  an  hour  or  more  before  the  division  took  place.  I  found 
myself  at  home,  later  on,  reading  the  "  Dunciad  "  by  the  light 
of  dawn.  Then  I  went  to  bed  and  did  not  wake  up  till  noon  of 
this  day.' 

'  I  saw  Campbell  to-day  and  he  walked  with  me  along  the  T»plow, 
river.  He  told  me  that  Sir  George  Bowen  is  to  dine  with  you  ^"8-  '**• 
on  Tuesday — not  Thursday — so  I  could  of  course  go  to  you. 
Thursday  is  for  me  hopeless,  what  with  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  Irish  Estimates  and  the  Daily  News.  I  shall  be  delighted 
however  to  lend  you  a  helping  hand  with  your  friend's  book. 
If  we  look  over  the  proofs  together,  we  could  easily  find  occa- 
sion for  marginal  notes,  and  if  Sir  George  is  not  much  pressed 
for  time,  this  is  the  best  thing  to  do.' 

'  I  have  rushed  down  here  because  of  the  lovely  weather,  Taplow, 

but  I  must  go  up  to-morrow  because  of  the  Daily  News ^"8-  "> 

Monday,  because  of  the  House.  We  did  really  win  a  wonder-  *'' 
ful  victory  with  our  limited  forces,  and  are  very  triumphant 
now  because  the  Government  have  been  compelled  to  withdraw 
and  abandon  their  Tithes  Bill.  It  was  our  vote  that  did  it. 
We  brought  the  j  down  to  a  majority  of  four  and  should  have 
beaten  them  altogether  if  they  had  gone  any  further,  so  they 
threw  up  the  sponge  yesterday.  Exultation  on  our  part,  and 
immense  gratitude  from  the  Radicals  who  are  willing  now  to 
forgive  us  our  votes  on  the  Royal  Grants.  .  .  . 

'  I  have  been  asked  by  the  Editor  of  "  Chambers  Encyclo- 
pedia "  to  write  the  life  of  Gladstone  for  their  new  edition, 
and  of  course  I  shall  accept  the  offer  :  it  will  be  only  a  few 
pages. 

'  I  don't  want  you  ever  to  tire  yourself  by  writing  to  me. 
I  shall  always  understand  that  you  are  not  equal  to  much 
fatigue,  but  let  me  have  a  line  when  I  get  home  and  tell  me 
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when  I  may  go  to  aee  you.    It  thia  fine  weather  oontinues, 
you  ought  to  improve.  .  .  . ' 
Ang.  21,  '  I  much  enjoyed  your  little  dinner-party  last  night — 

'8».  not  that  there  was  anything  new  in  that.  .  .  .  The  interest  in 

Sir  George's  talk  and  stories  delighted  him.  We  talked  of 
you  on  the  way  home,  and  I  told  him  what  Gladstone  had 
said — do  you  remember  ?  ^ 

'  We  got  to  the  House  of  Commons  at  midnight  and  I 
remained  till  about  two  Sir  George  is  a  very  amusing  and 
interesting  man,  but  I  think  colonial  governors  get  used  to 
regard  themselves  as  little  kings  in  their  various  realms  of 
rule.' 
Aug.  '89.  '  I  am  going  to  Taplow  to-night,  to  return  to-morrow  for 

the  sitting  of  the  House.  ...  I  am  growing  very  weary  of 
the  session,  and  the  Irish  business  at  present  does  not  offer 
any  chance,  however, '  im'ote,  of  inflicting  any  defeat  on  the 
Government.  The  Tithes  Bill  discussions  were  really  exciting, 
for  they  promised  a  result,  'out  we  can  do  nothing  serious  with 
the  Irish  Estimates.  Still,  life  seems  better  to  me  just  now 
than  it  has  done  for  some  time.' 
Sept.  29,  '  I  had  a  very  pleasant  time  yesterday  though  you  were 

'"■  worried  by  the  feeUng  that  you  ought  to  be  doing  some  work 

and  by  not  being  in  the  vein  to  do  work.  I  have  often — oh  so 
often ! — felt  like  that.  I  wonder  if  you  have  got  on  with 
your  "  Doorway  "  article.  I  fear  with  you  that  it  is  not  enough 
for  an  article  :  it  is  only  a  sort  of  conceit  with  which  to  open 
one  of  the  chapters  of  a  novel. 

'  The  more  I  think  over  the  projected  dteoflment  (of  a 
play)  the  more  I  get  the  strong  impression  that  it  would  never 
L  ...  It  is  too  coarsely  murderous  I  think — and  then  it  is 
a  \  ky  of  mtmlering  which  might  so  easily  make  the  murderess 
seem  not  horrible,  but  only  ridiculous.  .  .  .  You  remember 
the  fate  of  Dr.  Johnson's  "  Irene  "  ?  The  poor  heroine  was 
to  be  bowstrung  on  the  stage,  and  somehow  the  bowstring 
went  wrong  in  inexperienced  hands,  and  poor  Irene  could 
not  die,  and  the  audience  grew  hilarious.' 

'  Mr.  McCarthy  was,  I  think,  referring  to  a  luncheon-party  a  ihort  time 
previously,  at  which  1  had  the  honour  of  meeting  the  late  King  Edward, 
then  Prince  of  Wales,  and  of  being  taken  in  to  lunch  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  I 
fancy  the  remark  he  quoted  to  my  old  frifwd  Sir  George  Bowen— Governor 
of  Queensland  in  my  childhood— related  to  my  aaaooiatioD  with  Australia, 
but  1  cannot  remember  now. 
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'  I  have  had  a  letter  from  Willianuon  full  of  confidence  Stpt  '89 
and  spirit  about  the  new  illustrated  Paper.' 

'  I  think  I  shall  certainly  go  into  the  enterprise.  The 
more  I  hear  of  it,  the  more  Ukely  it  seems  of  success. 

'  I  have  given  Williamson  letters  of  introduction  to  Lord 
Rosebeiy,  Lord  Brassey  and  Labouchere.  And  I  want 
Campbell  to  meet  him  some  time  soon,  to  dine  somewhere  and 
talk  things  over.  I  should  like  Campbell  to  understand 
thoroughly  all  about  the  new  paper  before  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  take  any  interest  in  it.  /  do  not  exactly  shine— as  you 
know— in  business  matters,  and  I  should  not  Uke  anyone  to 
go  into  anything  on  my  mere  representation  of  what  appears 
to  me  a  Ukely  speculation.  But  I  do  think  this  is  good,  and 
should  Uke  CampbeU  to  get  a  fuU  knowledge  of  it.  ...  ' 

'  They  (directors)  are  expected  to  attend  Board-meetings 
once  a  week,  and  are  to  have  £160  a  year  each.  He  went 
into  the  figures  with  me  the  other  night,  and  the  whole  thing 
seems  very  promising.  I  hardly  see  how  it  could  fail,  for  the 
best  men  of  what  I  may  caU  the  parent  journal,  are  coming 
with  him.  As  soon  as  I  get  anythmg  like  a  formal  exposition 
of  the  case,  I  shaU  send  it  to  CampbeU  to  be  privately  used 
as  his  judgment  wiU  suggest.  Meanwhile  teU  him  aU  this. 
It  is  not  intended,  I  understand,  to  put  the  thing  upon  the 
pubUo  market  at  all.  .  .  . 

'  I  have  been  to  see  Lady  M. :  she  is  staying  quite  near 
me  ...  m  Cheyne  WaUi.  Do  you  know  what  she  particu- 
larly wanted  me  to  do  ?  No— you  woukl  never  guess !  To 
play  a  part  in  an  open  air  performance  of  "  As  You  Like  It  " 

at  Lord  Ashbumham's  place — Stonehenge  Place  "  in   fact 

the  first  week  in  October !  No,  I  did  not  accept— empLaticaUy 
not— although  she  pressed  me  hard  on  the  score  of  my  sup- 
posed famUiarity  with  Shakespeare.  But  do  you  know  what 
part  she  is  to  play.  .  .  .  Why,  RosaUnd  !  .  .  .  I  asked  her  -f 
she  had  ever  worn  doublet  and  hose  in  the  open  air  before. 
She  said,  never— not  even  in  a  house.  Doublet  and  hose  in 
the  open  air  in  October  to  one  not  used  to  such  attire  must  be 

'  A  word  to  ussociale  Mr.  McCarthy's  Wend  and  the  original  projector 
of  filoci  and  WhiU  ivith  my  frienda  of  recent  times,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  N. 
Williamson,  whose  joint  novel,  The  OMen  Sikna  took  me  bacli,  only 
the  other  day  to  Algiers,  while  their  Ovtita  of  Bercuka  calls  up  the  most 
Tivil  picture  that  I  know  ol  Monte  Carlo  and  the  regions  round  about. 
The  name  used  in  our  noYai,  The  Rebd  Ron. 
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ri«ky.  Well,  well— m  the  old  Scottish  proTerb  mj™  :  "Wilful 
will  to  't."  She  i>  trying  to  penuade  Lord  Ashbumh»m  to 
play  the  part  of  the  Duke— but  he  does  not  seem  likely  to 
consent.  Goodbye,  dear  Colleague.  If  you  go  to  TAe  Jf  lABe- 
man  >  write  and  tell  me  about  it.' 

'.  .  .  I  have  been  asked  by  Sampson  Low  to  write 
the^Tohime  on  Peel,  for  their  forthcoming  series,  called 
"The  Queen's  Prime  Ministers,"  and  I  am  going  to 
accept.  Each  volume  is  quite  small  and  I  shall  be  in  good 
company. 

'I  have  actually  finished  my  second  Oeorget  volume. 
Oh  I  how  crudely  it  is  done :  and  how  I  detest  it  I  .  .  . 
I  hope  we  shall  soon  have  some  proofs  of  "  The  Grey  River." 
I  want  very  much  that  we  should  go  over  them  together. 
It  is  important  that  in  such  a  work  there  should  be  no 
mistakes.  ..." 

' ...  I  am  distressed  about  you  and  your  mood  of 
last  night.  Was  it  merely  a  passing  mood— the  daughter  of 
a  dream — or  are  you  really  in  any  anxiety  ?  ' 

' .  .  .  I  am  so  anxious  about  you  that  I  must  write  aline — 
if  only  as  I  might  leave  a  flower  at  your  door  because  there 
was  nothirg  else  in  my  power  to  do  for  you.  To-day  you  will 
have  seen  your  doctor.  How  much  I  should  like  to  know 
what  he  says.' 

'  I  have  got  your  letter,  dear  Colleague,  and  if  there  were 
anything  to  be  glad  of  in  such  a  matter,  I  shoukl  say  that  I 
was  glad  to  hear  that  your  going  away  was  resolved  upon.  .  .  . 
It  is  plain  that  you  have  to  go,  whoever  misses  you,  and 
those  who  will  miss  you  are  the  most  anxious  that  you 
should  go.  .  .  . 

'  1  have  been  working  at  the  revises  and  have  done  them  all. 
Do  you  know  that  I  found  some  errors  still  uncorrected— I 
mean  errors  in  the  earlier  proof  itself  which  we  had  not  set 
right  and  which  of  course  were  not  set  right  in  the  revise. 
One  was  altogether  an  error  of  mine.  By  some  curious  slip  of 
the  pen  1  described  a  monument  as  being  on  the  right  side  of 
the  church  as  you  look  in  from  the  great  door — wheress  it  is 
on  the  left  hand.  It  only  shows  how  one  has  to  go  over  and 
over  a  thing  to  get  it  right.  .  .  .  Yes,  I  will  come  at  half-past 
six  or  thereabouts  on  Friday  and  we  will  finish  the  proofs. 

'  Tbe  play  by  Mrs.  Henry  Arthur  Jones. 
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About  the  further  revue,  you  need  not  trouble.  Indeed  you 
wUl  not  have  much  time  if  you  go  on  the  thirty-first.  And 
the  winter  u  setting  in,  and  you  ought  to  go." 

' .  .  .  I  have  been  reading  .uch  a  pretty  novel  by  Rabusson  ft,, 
-not  cymoal,  but  very  eweet.     It  tells  of  a  man  engaged  to  a 
woman  who  bad  been  m  love  with  another  man  before  she  knew 

.  ;i,-       %  *"■ '""°™  "  *'*'  "»y  «8»in.  'he  hero  learn, 

of  thu  and  anume.  that  the  old  love  has  all  Ut  up  He 
.T!!7.w-  7»"«",''y  writi,.g  her  a  very  generous  tender 
sympathetic  letter  of  release,  which  closes  with  these  words- 
worthy  of  Thackeray,  I  think-"  ^i,V«  /  Vow,  ne  me  devez 
rten.    Je  voiu  dou  tin  beau  reve," 

'But  it  idl  come,  right !  the  girl  see.  that  the  former 
lover  1.  unworthy  and  her  love  for  him  i.  kiUed-and  she 
come,  to  the  hero  and  tells  him  so.  .  .  . 

wJ"  J**""'!  uT  ''■°'°  y°"  *°  ^he  contrary  I  shall  call  on 
Wednewiay  at  baU-past  five,  and  we  can  finidi  "The  Grev 
River,  and  send  off  the  autographs  and  the  list  of  presentation 
copies,  pe  day.  are  very  few  indeed  when  I  shall  have  a 
chance  of  seemg  you  before  you  go  away,  but  the  sight  of 
such  a  day  a.  this  make,  me  eager  to  have  you  out  of  London, 
much  a.  I  .haU  miw  you.  The  air-if  one  could  call  it  air- 
seem,  to  have  poimn  in  it  to-day. 

'  I  have  begun  Uying  the  foundation  stone  of  my  "  Life  of 
reel  You  will  laugh  at  my  carelessneM,  and  I  don't 
wonder,  when  I  teU  you  that  in  looking  for  a  note-book  on 
Algiers,  I  came  upon  one  in  which  I  had  made  most  ample 
note,  for  my  "  Thirty  Tiears  in  London  "  and  which  I  had 
abwlutely  forgotten!  A  complete  skeleton  of  the  whole 
book,  with  the  name,  of  aU  the  distingniriied  persons  I  had 
evo:  met,  carefuUy  set  forth-pages  and  pages  of  it !  And  I 
had  forgotten  that  I  had  ever  made  it—forgotten  its  very 
existence !  It  came  on  me  to-day  like  the  discovery  of  a 
treasure !  '' 

' .  .  .  I  heard  a  touching  idyU  the  other  day-this  is  it  in 
bnef.  Aman  and  woman-young  then-in  love,  but  cannot 
TT^'.w  fT*'"'^-  ^^'nan-ies.  He  returns  long  after 
to  hnd  that  she  has  young  children  and  is  Uving  happily  enough 
with  her  husband.  She  tells  him  there  must  be  no  love- 
makmg  between  them,  that  if  he  cannot  accept  her  friendship 
they  must  not  meet.  He  telU  her  that  he  would  rather  have 
Her  friendship  than  any  other  woman's  love.    So  they  are 
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friends  snd  he  leea  her  conatantly.  Yean  pua  on  and  the 
huaband  die*.  But  the  loven  do  not  many.  She  had  her 
children,  now  grown  up  or  growing  up,  and  ahe  tbmka  the  time 
i«  paat.  He  accepts  the  condition!.  Still  yoara  go  on.  She 
ia  old,  and  he  older,  and  their  tender  (riendahip  endure*  warm 
and  true  aa  ever.  They  are  beyond  the  reach  of  aoandal  and 
they  meet  every  day.  They  are  happy,  and  ao  what  ia  left  o' 
life  for  them  will  go  aweetly  and  serenely  on.  But  I  can't  help 
thinking  with  deep  pity  of  the  one  left  behind  when  Death  has 
taken  the  other.' 

'  I  got  hero  just  too  late  to  write  by  the  London  mail,  ao 
you'll  get  these  few  I  :ius  by  a  later  post.  The  place  whore  I  am 
staying  is  perchnl  iiigh  up  on  the  bank  of  a  beautiful  river — 
to  me  a  conaerruted  river,  the  river  of  my  childhood  and  early 
youth.  The  scene  is  all  meadow  and  trees  and  glimpses  of  the 
spires  of  the  distant  city,  and  the  sun  is  bright  and  warm  and 
the  air  is  balm  and  balsam.  I  have  seldom  known  an  English 
June  day  so  love'y  as  this  day  of  November. 

'  I  got  my  two  leading-articles  done  but  I  didn't  do  half  the 
work  I  wanted  to  yesterday  and  had  to  abandon  my  proofs  of 
the  "  Georges."  I  have  brought  the  "  Grey  River  "  preface 
with  me  and  shall  amend  it  heie  and  send  it  to  Mr.  Seeley. 
And  I  meant  to  have  sent  some  pages  of  "  The  Shooting  Star  " 
but  I  positively  had  not  time.  I  shall  have  two  heavy  days 
of  it  here— a  convention  over  which  I  ahall  have  to  preside 
which  will  occupy  me  pretty  well  the  whole  of  to-morrow,  a 
lecture  on  Wednesday  evening,  and  all  manner  of  meetings 
and  deputations  and  so  on,  dotted  in  between  ...  if  we 
have  time  on  Friday  it  woukl  be  well  to  scheme  out  the 
general  lines  of  "  The  Shooting  Star."  Have  I  "lore  to  say  7 
Oh,  yes,  ever  so  much  but  not  time  to  say  it — ana  so  goodbye.' 

I  had  been  ordered  by  my  doctors  to  winter  out  of 
England,  and  accompanied  by  my  friend  and  travelling 
companion  Miss  Fanny  Marriott,  who  was  also  ordered 
South,  set  off  in  November  for  Cannes  intending  to  go  with 
her  to  Algiers  and  Biskra  early  in  the  following  year.  Mr. 
McCarthy  and  I  had  been  planning  a  fourth  collaboration- 
novel,  but  this  long  absence  put  it  out  of  the  question  for  the 
time,  and  when  I  was  tree  to  work  again,  the  troubles  of  the 
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Innh  Party  made  .t  unpowible  for  him  to  devole  time  to  our 

jomt  ficfoD     So  the  novel  which  w«,  to  have  been  called 

The  Sbootmg  Star'  got  no  farther  than  the  opening 

chapter.    I  have  those  few  page,  typed  in  the  cra^y  old 

year,  after  to  our  common  friend  Mrs.  Walter  Forbes,  who 
nsed  It  m  her  novel '  A  Gentleman.' 

The  foUowing  letter  was  written  after  my  departure. 

Choi/ hlr/w  tr^t  ""'  "'•  *""  "  '"""«'"  "'  "">■*"■  «-■<»"• 
y-uKitif  iKioie  1  Knew  that  you  were  ijone '    All  cnnH  f«,.t,.„.  Nov  u 

^^ftl^en^rtrtZ^^S-X 
^Tl  S^  I  "''■  .r- 1 ''™  *  ■"*»  *»'•  I  meant  that,  as 
wheels  under  the  window  and  wonder^Mt  I  l^  T^" 

but  there  «  a  curtain  of  fog  always  hanging  about  «?>.!.' 

&  :"fr'y 'o™""'  'or  a  iLer  ffom'^ou    buTi  LZ 

i^  IvtX^   r  i^i'*  y^*-    ^  ™"*  ">  »  ""!«  party  a^ 

was  lookmg  marveUously  young  and  weU.    Hayden 
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Coffin  sang  some  delightful  songs  and  an  Irish  girl  gave  us  one 
or  two  of  Moore's  Melodies,  in  a  way  that  brought  back  my 
early  days  with  a  feeling  to  me  quite  pathetic. 

'  Yesterday  I  went  to  call  on  Mrs.  Jeune  who  is  back  in 
town  again.  Mallock  was  there  and  Lyulph  Stanley  and  Shaw 
Lefevre  and  Smalley.  At  night  I  dined  at  Prevatali's.  All 
the  intervals  of  the  day,  I  spent  in  reading  up  for  my  Peel 
biography.  In  one  of  Peel's  letters  written  in  1828 — sixty- 
one  years  ago — he  is  writing  about  the  agitation  in  Ireland 
about  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  he  recommends  that  some 
of  the  leaders  of  it  should  be  prosecuted — mentioning  especially 
O'Connell  and  the  O'Gorman  Mahon.  Just  think  of  it— sixty- 
one  years  ago  and  the  O'Gorman  is  alive  and  well  and  active 
at  this  moment — able  to  hunt  and  shoot  and  manage  his 
yacht  as  if  time  were  nothing  ! 

*  To-day  I  am  going  to  Mrs.  Haweis'  to  give  a  talk  on 
"  The  Duchess  of  Malfi  "...  no  doubt  the  audience  will 
feel  glad  when  it  is  over  but  not  so  glad  as  I.  To-morrow  1 
am  going  to  the  dinner  given  by  the  Eighty  Club  in  honour 
of  John  Morley.  .  .  .  There,  you  have  the  story  of  my  im- 
mediate past  and  future — not  very  striking  or  interesting, 
but  I  think  you  will  Uke  details  of  what  I  am  doing.  ...  X 
received  this  morning  from  our  dear  old  friend  Whittredge  of 
Boston  such  a  beautiful  volume  as  a  birthday  present.  Fancy 
his  remembering  my  birthday  !  And  he  does  remember  it 
exactly,  for  he  writes  the  correct  date — November  22 — in  the 
volume.  The  book  is  a  superbly  illustrated  volume  called 
'  Florida  Days "  by  the  authoress  of  "  John  Ward " — 
apparently,  a  sort  of  "Grey  River"  version  of  Florida.  .  .  . 
Birthdays  however  are  becoming  a  sore  subject  with  me — 
but  let  that  pass. 

' .  .  .  You  will  have  heard  of  course  of  the  revolution  in 
Brazil  and  the  conversion  of  the  Empire  into  a  Republic. 
So  far  it  seems  to  have  been  accompUshed  in  the  quietest 
manner  possible.  The  Emperor  is  over  here,  they  say.  He 
is  a  man  of  very  high  literary  and  artistic  accomplishments 
and  I  daresay  will  be  much  happier  in  retirement  than  he 
could  ever  have  been  on  a  throne.  He  will  probably  be  the 
lion  of  the  approaching  season — altogether  surpass  General 
Boulanger  and  run  Buffalo  Bill  quite  close.' 

'  How  glad  I  was  to  get  your  letter  and  to  know  that 
you  were  safely  arrived  at  Cannes.    Your  description  of  the 
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weather  there  is  in  grim  contrast  v,;f.,  I  ho  conditions  here, 
wheio  in  addition  to  tlio  uniform  i  .I'.nem  of  thi,  »j,„  ,,  we  have 
now  intense  cold.  ...  I  gave  n  r  li'dc  talk  a  Haweis',  it 
went  off  very  well,  people  said.  . ,!  fi,t,  the  sto  y  told  itself 
and  commanded  its  own  interest  ana  x  h.v^  nrt  much  to  do 
with  it.  Mr.  Sinnctt  was  one  of  the  audience  and  Henry  Arthur 
Jones,  author  of  "  The  Middleman,"  and  Lord  Wentworth— 
the  grandson  of  Byron— and  several  other  lords  and  ladies.  .  .  . 
Sinnett  is  giving  a  discourse  next  Monday.  I  should  like  to 
hear  it.  ...  I  wonder  if  you  knew  William  AUingham  the 
poet^a  very  tnie  poet  in  his  modest  way.  I  see  by  the 
papers  that  he  is  dead,  I  am  very  sorry,  I  used  to  know  him 
well  and  at  one  time  met  him  often.  Lately  he  had  gone  to 
live  somewhere  in  the  country  and  I  had  lost  sight  of  him. 
He  was  a  very  intimate  friend  of  Carlyle  and  of  Tennyson. 
He  once  said  to  me  that  the  one  great  success  of  his  life  was 
the  friendships  he  had  made  and  he  was  indeed  a  man  to  feel 
and  to  get  friendships. 

'  That  dinner  to  John  Morley  was  a  great  success  in  point 
of  audience  and  enthusiasm  and  he  made  the  best  speech  I 
think  he  has  yet  made.  But  it  will  excite  a  good  deal  of 
controversy.  He  has  not  gone  as  far  on  the  labour  question 
as  most  of  the  labour  champions  would  like  him  to  go,  and  as 
I  think  myself  he  might  have  gone.  ..." 

'  I  envy  you  your  blue  ckies  !  Here,  I  assure  you,  I  have  Nov.  24, 
seen  a  glimpse  of  sunlight  only  once  since  you  left  and  that  'M- 
was  this  day.  A  few  moments  afterwards,  the  rain  which 
had  been  pouring  all  the  morning  began  to  stream  down  again. 
I  trust  that  your  adventure  with  the  moth  is  a  sign  of  coming 
luck.  Is  there  not  much  good  luck  that  can  come  to  you  ? 
Think  of  restored  health !  We  shall  bless  that  wandering  moth 
if  he  brings  you  this.  Perhaps  he  was  a  good  fairy  in  disguise  ! 
perhaps  he  was  not  even  in  disguise,  and  what  you  took  for 
the  wings  of  a  bewildered  moth,  were  really  the  wings  of 
some  beneficent  floating  fairy.' 


That  was  in  comment  upon  an  absurd  account  I  sent  him 
of  one  of  my  rambles,  when  I  had  wet  my  feet  in  rescuing  a 
drowning  winged-creature  which  was  being  swept  down  the 
waters  of  the  aqueduct  to  certain  destruction  at  the  sluice 
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gate  of  one  of  the  tanks.  Easy  enough  to  idealise  such 
simple  happenings  in  that  Blue  Land  where  the  air  brings 
a  dreamy,  wine-like  exhilaration  to  the  hlood,  and  where 
to  look  at  the  green  pine-needles  against  the  sLy  and  to 
watch  the  young  fig-leaves  burst  their  sheaths  and  the 
almond-trees  put  forth  blossom  is  to  bring  back  youth  and  to 
make  Nature  work  miracles. 

In  those  days  the  Califomie  hill  rising  at  the  back  of  the 
'  Califomie '  hotel  in  which  I  stayed  was  wilder  than  it  is 
now.  There,  high  up,  the  aqueduct  stream  ran  its  course 
between  fringes  of  wood  violets  and  wp.terside  blossoms 
and  through  a  thick  forest  of  pines,  arbutus  shrubs  and 
Mediterranean  heath. 

I  was  very  fond  of  that  walk,  so  lonely  that  the  drowning 
moth,  dragon-fly  or  disguised  fairy — whatever  was  its 
species — might  have  disappeared  from  space  and  time  before 
any  friendly  hand  could  fish  it  out  and  st  t  it  free. 

There  comes  into  my  mind  as  I  write,  the  tag  of  an  old 
song  that  Provencal  children  sang — 

'  Hanneton,  vole,  vole  ! 
Au  firmameTit  bleu, 
Ton  nid  est  en  feu. 
Les  Turca  avec  leur  6p^ 
Viennent  tuer  ta  couv4e. 
Hanneton,  vole,  voU  !  ' 

A  scrap  of  folk-lore  handed  down  no  doubt  from  the  times 
when  the  Saracens  raided  this  coast. 

In  that  hill-ramble  you  might  cross  the  aqueduct  and 
climb  up  to  the  saddle-back  of  the  ridge.  And  what  a 
panorama  of  snow-tipped  crests  of  the  Maritime  Alps  you 
would  see  spread  out  on  the  other  side !  But,  if  you  stopped 
short  in  a  crtm^io  of  the  hills  where  a  mountain  torrent  used 
then  to  rush  down  a  deep  ravine,  you  would  find  yourself 
closed  round  entirely  by  ragged  firs  and  spiky  heath  and  tall 
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shoots  of  the  aromatio  sea-lavender.  In  that  bosky  retreat 
you  could  not  see  the  town  or  the  bay ;  and  all  that  there 
might  be  to  remind  you  of  humanity,  you  would  hear  in  the 
muffled  strains  of  the  town  band  in  the  public  gardens  far 
below  or  in  the  soft  toll  of  St.  Anne's  Convent  bell.  Mount 
again  a  httle,  or,  if  it  pleased  you  to  wander  further  along 
the  aqueduct  until  you  came  to  a  big  rift  in  the  pine-wood, 
you  would  see  spread  out  before  you  a  yet  more  glorious 
coast  panorama. 

Beneath  you,  Cannes,  sloping  down  in  scattered  villas, 
set  in  palm  trees  and  half-tropical  gardens,  to  the  curved 
belt  of  town  and  harbour  full  of  fishing  boats  and  masts  of 
larger  craft  and  skifia  with  red  sails.  And  straight  across 
the  blue  waters  of  the  bay— is  there  any  sea  so  blue  as  the 
Mediterranean  in  bright  weather  or  bo  grey  and  dour  when 
the  storm-mood  is  on  it  ?— there  lies  the  island  of  St.  Mar- 
guerite like  a  great  monster  on  the  surface  of  the  water  with 
its  thin  snout  of  black  rocks  dipping  into  the  waves.  Then 
leftward,  the  long  promontory  of  Antibes  :  to  the  right  the 
old  town  and  tower  of  Mont  Chevalier ;  and  beyond,  the 
jagged  line  of  the  Esterels  blocking  the  horizon.  And,  if 
the  time  be  sunset,  truly  it  might  seem  that  the  old  gods  in 
mantles  of  flame  and  purple  and  gold  were  disporting  them- 
selves upon  a  new  Olympus.  There  would  never  be  any 
gods  playing  about,  however,  when  a  mistral  was  blowing. 
Then  all  colour  would  be  gone  out  of  the  clouds— livid  now  ; 
and  you  would  hear  a  threatening  roar  from,  the  tideless 
sea,  and  the  thunderous  boom  of  great  grey-green  breakers 
dashing  upon  the  shore.  That  is  part  of  the  odd  fascination 
of  Cannes.  It  has  its  own  individual  temperament — change- 
ful as  that  of  some  great  actress  who  plays  one  time  in 
lyric  poetry  and  the  next  seems  terrible  in  sternest  tragedy. 

But  in  these  later  days-^-except  for  the  mistral  and  the 
sunshine  and  the  sea— Nature  has  things  less  her  own  way 
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here.  The  aspect  of  Cannes  has  been  vulgarised  and  made 
meretricious  by  the  fashionable  crowds  and  the  rush  and 
whizz  of  automobiles  and  the  ruthless  march  of  the  builders. 
The  aqueduct  walk  and  the  forest  solitudes  have  ceased  to 
be.  The  once  wild-gorge  has  been  bridged  over  by  a  staring 
white  road  along  which  whirrs  a  never-ceasing  train  of  smart 
vehicles.  It  was  in  the  nineties,  I  think,  that  a  forest  fire 
swept  the  pine-forest,  leaving  a  blackened  wasto  from  which 
the  villa-makers  permitted  scarcely  a  young  sapling  to  spring. 
The  squeduct  remains,  but  the  tread  of  many  feet  have  worn 
away  the  violets  from  its  stone  copings,  and  it  would  be  a 
venturesome  moth — lei,  alone  fairy — that  would  poise  on 
wing  above  the  brim.  '  Even  the  sea-lavender  that  we 
used  to  gather  and  lay  on  the  wood  fire  at  the  hotel  to  make 
sweet-smelling  smoke,  grows  no  longer  in  big  grey-green 
tufts  with  fat  purple  heads,  but  is  scanty  and  sparse.  Alas ! 
all  the  glory  of  that  old  haunt  has  departed  !  Forgive  this 
digression  uj.on  old  Caimes,  and  let  us  go  back  to  Mr. 
McCarthy's  letters  from  the  House  of  Commons  and  foggy 
London. 


'  There  is  nothing  particular  going  on  here.  A  contro- 
versy wages  in  some  of  the  papers  between  George  Moore  and 
Robert  Buchanai  — gladiators  well-fitted  to  combat.  I  hcai 
that  Pamell  was  i.t  Brighton  last  week  and  was  looking  much 
better.  He  was  greatly  pained  at  some  of  the  papers  comment- 
ing on  a  ridiculous  paragraph  about  his  mother  being  in 
actual  starvation  in  New  York.  It  is  possible  tuat  she  may 
have  found  herself  hard  up  all  of  a  sudden.  But  Parnell 
has  always  been  very  kind  to  her.  .  .  .  And  she  has  another 
son  in  America  who  is  a  very  rich  man,  which  Charles  certainly 
is  lot.  In  any  case,  Charles  knew  nothing  about  the  matter. 
But  some  of  the  Tory  Unionists  caught  up  the  report  and 
wrote  as  if  Pamell — wallowing  in  wealth,  has  dcUberately  con- 
signed his  aged  parent  to  starvation.  The  St,  James  Gazette 
was  particularly  brutal  about  "  Son  Charles  "  and  asked  why 
did  not  the  poetess  Faruell  do  something  for  her  mother  and 
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whore  has  the  poetess  disappeared  to  ?— and  remarked  that 
the  members  of  the  Pamell  family  had  an  odd  way  of  disappear- 
ing now  and  then.  The  poor  poetess,  alas  !  has  disappeared 
in  the  common  way  of  flesh— she  has  been  dead  this  many 
years.  But  is  it  not  pitiable  the  ignoble  depths  to  which 
party  feelmg  will  make  some  of  our  journals  sink  down  ? 
Luckily.  Pamell  reads  hardly  any  newspapers  and  so  will  not 
see  most  of  the  attacks  against  him  and  his  family. 

'  The  Pall  MM  Garette  has  started  a  new  cry  proclaiming 
Lord  Rosebery  as  the  next  leader  of  the  Liberal  Party— the 
successor  to  Gladstone.  The  idea  is  positively  childish. 
Lord  Rosebery  would  be  just  the  man  if  he  were  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  no  man  can  lead  a  party  any  longer 
who  is  in  the  House  of  Lords.  He  may  be  elected  a  leader  and 
called  a  leader,  but  he  can't  lead.  The  man  who  leads  must 
sit  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  give  the  word  of  command 
there.  The  battle  is  fought  there,  and  the  man  who  commands 
the  army  there,  is  the  leader  and  nobody  else.  .  .  . 

'  How  I  have  wandered  oS  into  politics.  You  have 
brought  it  on  yourself,  for  you  asked  me  to  give  you  some 
political  news,  and  as  I  had  not  much  else  I  have  given  you 
a  disquisition.  ...  * 

'  I  was  delighted  to  hear  that  you  are  enjoying  yourself,  cheynB 
because  the  joyousness  comes,  I  know,  from  revival  of  vital  CarJons. 
power  and  a  rejuvenescence  of  life.  Always  write  exactly  i^JJ'  '^' 
as  you  feel.  When  /  find  myself  in  one  of  my  melancholy 
moods  I  sometimes  feel  inclined  to  put  off  writing  to  you  until 
the  "  dark  hour  " — if  I  may  use  such  grandiose  language — 
has  passed  away.  But  then  I  have  always  thought  it  would 
be  bettei-  that  you  should  see  me  just  as  I  am  in  all  my  varying 
moods  and  tenses.  They  are  often  merely  constitutional — 
physical.  You  know  we  Irish  Celts  are  historically- and  I 
believe  quite  correctly — reputed  to  be  a  southern  race  whom 
Fate  flung  on  an  Island  in  the  cold  and  misty  Atlantic,  and 
who  are  always  yearning  for  their  lost  suns  and  glowing  skies. 
Now  I  must  boast  myself  a  pure-blooded  Celt  and  cannot  help 
having  melancholy  wrestUngs  now  and  then.  But  it  would 
help  to  lift  me  from  a  pool  of  melancholy  to  know  that  you  were 
enjoying  yourself  under  bright  skies. 

'  You  will  see  by  the  enclosed  cutting  i  that  we  have  had  a 

'  Oa  The  Orftj  Siver. 
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leader  all  to  ourselves  in  the  Daily  News.  It  is  by  Richard 
Whiteing  and  is,  I  think,  beautifully  done,  full  of  playful, 
humorous,  half  melancholy  touches. 

'  I  saw  Campbell  last  night  at  the  first  performance  of  La 
To9ca.  It  was  a  very  good  "  first  night "  for  the  time  of 
year.  Everybody  who  is  in  town  was  there.  The  play  is  for 
the  most  part  dragging  and  tiresome,  but  Mrs.  Bernard  Beere 
was  very  powerful  ii^deed — it  was  really  a  remarkable  piece 
of  acting.  I  went  the  other  evening  to  hear  Mr.  Sinnett 
lecture  at  Mr.  Haweis'  on  "The  Astral  Plane."  To  say  truth, 
I  went  expecting  to  be  bored  and  was  most  agreeably  disap- 
pointed. Both  in  matter  and  manner  the  lecture  was  extremely 
good.  It  was  spoken  extemporaneously  and  in  an  easy 
conversational  tone,  and  with  great  clearness  of  phrase  and 
etiectiveness  of  illustration.  ...  I  am  going  to  speak  at  a 
meeting  in  Bristol  next  Wednesday  and  to  attend  a  dinner 
to  Sir  William  Wedderbum  on  the  occasion  of  his  departure 
for  India  next  week.' 
Dec.  J,  '  I  have  just  got  a  letter  from  Gladstone  '  of  which  I  enclose 

'**•  a  copy — for  I  don't  like  risking  the  original  on  a  Continental 

journey.  The  letter,  as  you  will  see,  is  very  nice,  but  it  is 
far  too  mnch  of  a  private  and  personal  affair  to  be  of  any  use 
to  us  in  the  way  of  "  Puff,"  even  if  we  were  inclined  to  make 
such  use  of  it.  I  hope  he  has  written  something  to  Seeley 
himself  which  might  perhaps  be  thus  employed.  The  "  party  " 
Gladstone  alludes  to  was  one  that  he  had  talked  of  for  some 
sessions  past,  to  have  Farnell  and  myself  and  one  or  two  others 
— I  beUeve  Sexton  and  Healy — down  at  Hawarden  for  a  few 
days  to  talk  over  things  generally.  It  has  not  come  to  any- 
thing so  far.  I  don't  think  Parnell  has  yet  quite  seen  his  way. 
'  Campbell  dined  with  us  last  night.  ...  He  had  seen  the 
article  in  the  Daily  News  and  was  delighted  with  it.* 
Dec.  10,  '  I  hope  you  have  had  no  return  of  yoxu:  fearsome  death- 

'89.  dream,  dear  colleague,  and  that  you  are  able  to  enjoy  your 

life.  I  am  glad  that  you  are  out  of  this  dreary  cruel  winter. 
Here  we  have  had  heavy  snow,  then  a  dreadful  thaw  and  now 
are  back  to  our  old  familiar  leaden  skies  and  pouring  rain. 
We  were  all  thrown  into  some  alarm  to-day  by  the  fact  that 
a  great  Liberal  Meeting  at  Nottingham  which  was  to  have 
been  addressed  by  Parnell  and  which  was  looked  forward 

■  On  The  Orey  Biver. 
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to  as  the  event  of  thig  part  of  the  year  has  had  to  be  suddenly 
put  off  in  consequence  of  a  telegram  from  Arnold  Morley 
announcing  that  Parnell  had  been  attacked  by  a  sudden 
illness  which  rendered  it  imf  ssible  for  him  to  go  anywhere 
at  present.  Arnold  Morley  it  seems  declined  to  tell  some 
newspaper  men  what  the  illness  was— but  I  fear  it  is  one  of 
those  attacks  about  which  I  have  long,  as  you  know,  had  a 
theory.  It  is  most  unfortunate  just  now.  Rumours  arc 
everywhere ;  indications  too,  from  Balfour's  speeches  and  a 
letter  of  Chamberlain's,  that  the  Tories  are  going  to  try  a  Home 
Rule  measure — of  course  they  will  call  it  a  Local  Government 
Bill — for  Ireland.  I  am  to  dine  with  Robson  Roose  to-morrow 
and  am  sure  to  meet  some  poUticians  on  both  sides  of  the 
Beld. 

'  Goodnight.  I  wish  you  a  sound  and  dreamless  sleep  : 
for  such  I  suppose  is  best  for  men  and  women.  But  if  dreams 
there  must  be,  let  them  be  dreams  from  which  you  awaken  with 
a  sense  of  well-being,  sweet  as  the  fragrance  of  a  flower.' 

'  I  was  at  a  rather  interesting  dinner-party  the  other  Dec.  '89. 
day  made  up  of  men  of  various  polities.  Sir  Charles  Russell 
and  Labouchere  were  there  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and 
Louis  Jennings — a  sort  of  Free  Lance  Conservative  M.P. 
and,  as  you  know  a  rather  distinguished  literary  man,  and 
a  number  of  others,  including  some  Tory  plungers  who  turned 
out  to  be  very  good  fellows.  Times  have  changed  since  the 
Duke  of  Murlborough — not  then  Duke — and  I  wrote  two 
companion  articles  in  The  Nineteenth  Century  on  Home  Rule 
each  championing  it  from  his  different  point  of  view — he  aa 
avowed  a  Home  Ruler  as  I ! ' 

'  I  came  back  from  Birmingham  last  night.  We  had  a  Dec.  lo, 
diimer  and  a  meeting  there  and  I  hope  I  did  some  good.  '"• 
Lord  Spencer  was  in  excellent  form  and  made  a  very  deep 
impression — very  much  of  course  because  of  what  he  was  able 
to  say  with  authority  as  one  who  was  so  long  and  so  lately 
Viceroy  of  Ireland.  .  .  .  Parnell  has  paid  a  visit  to  Gladstone 
at  Hawarden — on  his  way  from  Nottingham  to  Liverpool. 
And  Parliament  is  announced  for  February  7th  and  there  are 
rumours  of  all  manner  of  changes  and  poUtical  enterprises  and 
a  stirring  session.  Unlike  my  usual  way,  I  look  forward  to 
the  House  of  Commons  and  the  big  debates  and  the  exciting 
divisions  and  all  the  rush  and  thrill  of  that  world  of  men  that 
takes  one  out  of  oneself .  .  .  . 
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*  1  have  just  been  having  for  health's  sake  a  long  walk 
in  Battersea  Park.  The  day  was  very  fine  and  bright,  though 
cold,  but  as  I  was  coming  back  the  sun  began  to  sink,  and  the 
place  was  melancholy,  and  I  was  absolutely  alone,  and  the 
general  effect  was  not  altogether  exhilarating. 

'  I  have  not  heard  from  you  for  a  week.  Never  mind, 
dear  Colleague.  1  am  not  importunate.  ...  1  don't  want 
you  to  write  when  you  have  not  much  time  or  have  too  many 
people  round  you — only  when  you  are  in  the  mood — are 
impelled,  inspired  that  way,  as  I  have  said  more  than  once. 

'  Perhaps  I  shall  have  a  letter  to-night.  Goodbye,  my 
most  trusted  friend.* 


CHAPTEB  XII 


THE    BLVB    L,^  \D 

At  Cannes,  towards  the  end  of  December,  I  was  deUghted 
one  day  to  get  a  telegram  trom  Mr.  McCarthy  announcing 
that  he  would  spend  his  ChrUtmas  holiday  on  the  Hiviera. 
He  came  a  few  days,  I  think,  before  Christmas  and  stayed 
at  the  Beau  Site  Hotel— my  friend  Fanny  Marriott  and  I 
being  quartered  at  the  '  Califomie.'  I  remember  that  we 
three  made  some  charming  excursions.  The  country  was  new 
to  Mr.  McCarthy.  I  introduced  him  to  my  aqueduct  walk, 
and  to  many  others  about  Cannes,  and  we  drove  to  Grasse 
and  to  Cabris— that  curious  old  Proven9al  town  in  the  hills 
behind  Grasse,  and  to  the  ancient  chateau  of  Gourdon,  where 
we  ato  our  luncheon  in  the  terraced  garden  which  commands 
a  wonderful  view  of  the  valley  of  the  Siagne,  of  the  Esterels 
and  the  comparatively  distant  sea. 

I  don't  know  anything  more  picturesque  in  its  way  than 
the  approach  to  that  grey  mediaval  stronghold,  with  its 
grim  bastions  seeming  a  very  part  of  the  crag,  where  it  falls 
in  an  ahnost  sheer  drop  several  hundred  feet  to  the  blue 
rnshmg  Siagne  and  the  modem  vUlage  below.  There  is  a 
zigzag  path  from  the  castle  down  the  face  of  the  cUff— a 
perilous,  ladder-hke  descent,  which  I  never  had  the  courage 
to  attempt,  and  which  the  country-people  call  le  aiemin 
du  Paradii.  Afterwards,  I  made  a  story  about  that  path.' 
'  The  Smirtt-Slidc. 
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Scarcely  a  trace  of  vegetation— except  a  vine-trellis  in  the 
terraced  garden  of  the  Castle— showed  on  the  gaunt  crag, 
and  all  the  hills  around  were  treeless  and  sprinkled  with 
grey  volcanic  stones.  A  most  desolate  spot,  but  with  a 
curious  fascination  of  its  own. 

Mr.  McCarthy  enjoyed  our  expeditions  and  looked  the 
better  for  his  change.  He  was  stUl  in  poor  health,  but  the 
state  of  the  political  barometer  made  a  great  difference  in 
him,  and  just  then  things  seemed  to  be  going  well  indeed 
with  the  Irish  Party.  Never  was  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  so 
close  on  attainment.  Yet,  just  as  the  game  had  come  so  near 
the  winning,  Destiny  played  the  card  which  ruined  every- 
thing for  the  Nationalists.  This  visit  to  Cannes  was  memor- 
able for  my  Uterary  colleE<juii  in  that,  the  very  day  he  left  for 
England,  he  received  mtiiiiation  of  the  blow  which  was  to 
dash  down  his  dearest  hope— news  of  the  suit  for  divorce 
brought  by  Captain  O'Shea  against  his  wife,  with  Mr.  Pamell 
as  co-respondent. 

But  that  was  not  till  he  was  on  the  point  of  departure. 
Meantime,  we  saw  a  great  deal  of  him  at  the  '  Califomie." 
He  had  made  himself  very  popular  in  the  hotel  and  had 
altered  some  of  the  guests'  preconceived  notions  of  a  promi- 
nent Home-Buler. 

They  were  a  pleasant  and  friendly  set  of  people  in  the 
'  H6tel  Califomie'— but  as  in  Algiers,  the  g-eater  number 
were  Tories,  who  held  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  Irish  Cause 
in  abhorrence.  In  our  little  circle,  however,  politics  were 
avoided,  but  there  was  a  good  deal  of  Uterary  discussion,  in 
which,  naturally,  Mr.  McCarthy  shone.  I  remember  one  day 
at  dinner,  the  conversation  falling  upon  James  BusseU  Lowell, 
and  Mr.  McCarthy  remarking  that  to  his  mind  for  simple, 
poignant  pathos,  hardly  anything  in  the  EngUsh  language 
touched  two  verses  of  a  poem  of  Lowell's,  caUed  '  After  the 
Burial ' — ^verses  which  he  quoted  : 


READING  AT  THE    CAUFORNIE'         209 

2?!***' ''  *°"  *""•  '  •*•»  *«»■  •'<  •■ 

Tm  a  wtU-meant  alma  of  breath  : 
But  not  aU  the  preaching  nnct  Adam 
Has  made  Death  other  than  Death. 

'  That  little  ahoe  in  the  comer 
m-  **™  ""^  """Wed  and  brown, 
With  ita  emptineaa  amftUea  you, 
And  arguea  your  wiadom  doum.' 

This  led  to  some  one  fetching  the  volonie  of  poems,  and 
in  a  "onier  of  the  drawing-room  after  dinner,  Mr.  McCarthy 
read  aloud  from  it  t,  a  small  party  of  appreciative  listeners 

I  remember  too,  how,  following  up  the  subject,  he  said, 
that  to  him  the  most  pathetic  bit  of  EngUsh  prose  was  that 
chapter  m  Esmond  •  describing  the  frosty  evening  in  which 
Horry,  havmg  come  home  from  the  war.  walks  with  his 
beloved  mistress,  and  Lady  Cmilewood  speaks  to  him  of  the 
anthem  that  had  been  sung. 

to  *«.m    ;  Ithcmght,  yea,  like  them  that  dream-them  that 

«  W  ••  and  he  that  goeth  forth  and  weepeth  ahall  doubUeaa  cZ 
aga,n  »,tt  re^anj,  bringing  hia  aheave,  with  him.'  I  Zw 
up  from  the  book  and  aaw  you.  I  waa  not  aurpriaedwTenI 
oaw  ^.  I  knew  you  would  come,  my  dear,  a^aZ  fhelu 
aunahine  round  your  head."  '  »>»'•»  aaw  me  gout 

Mr.  McCarthy  used  to  say  that  he  found  a  difficulty  in 
r^dmg  aloud  that  passage,  for  it  always  made  him  feel 
cnoky. 

On  New  Year's  Day,  Mr.  McCarthy  wrote  to  me  from 
iiondon. 

'  Cheyne  Gardens,  Jan.  Ist,  1890. 

d„  'J^^  ^^^  "^^  "^  P^^'^^y  ""o*"  Algiers  before  you  Jan.  '90 
™tT^  "^y  «f™  "  »  greeting  to  you  when  you  arrive     ? 
got  home  aJl  nght  and  found  London  black  litbTogl  it 
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tiM  been  »U  thi«  day  »o  far— black  with  midnight  bUcknete. 
My  people  were  wtting  up  for  me.  We  Ulked  a  good  deal 
about  thU  terrible  buaincM  ol  the  O'Shea  action  for  divorce 
in  which  he  makes  Parnell  co-re«pondent.  I  had  heard  of  it 
in  the  6r»t  inatance  from  Mi.  Carter  juat  a»  I  wa«  leaving 
the  "  CaUfomie,"  but  I  hoped  then  it  waa  only  a  mere  rumour. 
No— the  action  has  been  begun— and  what  ia  to  happen,  I 
know  not.    I  waa  atruck  with  positive  consternation.  ..." 

Mr.  McCarthy's  feelings  about  Captain  O'Shea's  action 
•were  of  indignation  on  all  counts,  and  of  poignant  anxiety 
as  to  its  results. 

'  It  will,'  he  continues,  '  have  a  terrible  effect  on  public 
opinion  in  Ireland.  I  suppose,  whUe  it  is  happening,  PameU 
cannot  well  take  part  in  public  life— and  how  are  we  to  get 
on  ■B-ithout  him  ?  I  am  not  equal  to  the  leadership  in  health  or 
means  or  leUure  or  spirits— and  yet  if  I  refuse,  the  papers  all 
will  say  that  I  was  getting  sick  of  the  whole  thing.  I  feel 
frightfully  upset  bv  the  affair.' 

'  I  want  to  tell  you  about  last  night.  I  dined  with  Camp- 
bell at  your  house  and  the  boys  were  there.  .  .  .  Campbell 
produced  a  bottle  of  superb  claret— and  we  talked  and  we 
Uughed.  Ye  Gods !  How  merry  we  were !  "  You  are 
merry,  my  lords,"  says  poor  Ophelia  to  Hamlet,  and  he 
replies,  "  Oh  God !  your  only  jig-maker  !  "  Well,  I  was  a 
jig-maker  last  night,  like  the  rest.  We  even  made  merry 
(when  the  chUdren  had  gone)  over  the  PameU  divorce  case, 
and  you  know  in  what  an  entirely  jocular  and  joyous  hght 
I  regard  that  coming  visitation.  You  can  perhaps  form  some 
idea  of  the  curious  variety  of  feeUngs  that  were  passing  through 
me  all  the  time.  A  poet  could  perhaps  express  in  words  all 
their  meaning.     I  cannot  do  it.  .  .  . 

'  Then  I  drove  to  the  Daily  News  through  the  fog  and 
wrote  an  article  on  the  Russian  influenza  which  has  come 
among  us,  and.  in  lofty  philosophic  strain,  advised  the  public 
not  to  get  in  a  panic  about  it,  pointing  out  with  a  fine  soom 
for  weaknesses  of  humanity,  that  Ufe  has  other  troubles 
besides  Russian  influenza,  and  other  duties  besides  taking 
precautions  against  it.  I  glanced  at  the  article  m  cold  blood 
this  morning.    It  looked  majestically  philosophical.' 
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bk*  A^er.  «,d  M  «,rt.  of  tlung..  WeU,  I  .hall  p„b.Wy 
he«  from  you  to-morrow  and  you  wiU  teU  me  about  your  life 
«Kl  your«lf  and  now  I  will  U.U  you  a  Uttle  about  my  doing! 

could  not  poMibly  mtenat  anyone  but  you.  1  have  been 
gomg  out  a  good  deal.  People  are  coming  back  to  town  «S 
thejr  dmner.  and  theatre  partie..  I  have  been  at  tw^  din^r 
p«t.e.  foUowed  by  the  theatre  thi.  week  already  and  1 

of  people.  I  thmk  .t  u  better  to  get  about  in  this  sort  of  way 
-.t  prevents  me  from  mdulging  in  what  you  know  i,  one  o^ 
my  way^-aUowmg  one',  mind  to  turn  into  a  httle  darksome 
pool  mto  which  one  .tare,,  seeing  nothing  there  but  the  dl 
jndgloomy  reflection  of  hi,  own  face.  And  I  wa.  at  Pembrok" 
Lodge  on  Monday  ...  had  long  talk,  with  mv  dear  old 
fnend  Lady  Bu«,eU  and  her  «,n.  .  .  Lady  Ajha  hl^  b«„ 
v.^.enou.lyillbut  i.now  recovering.  /wTallttf  t^"^ 
and  talk  to  her,  with  the  injunction  from  her  mother  that  I 

her  talk  too  much  even  in  that  time ' 

Bo.'t^o^J'ht'h?*'^^''''  '  T  "™™P'^«1  two  article,  for  J...  ». 
^ton  of  which  I  told  you  I  put  a.ide  my  "  Peel »  for  them  ; 
to-day  I  go  back  to  li  and  mu.t  get  it  done.  Chatto  in.i.t^ 
on  havmg  the  third  and  fourth  volume,  of  the  "Geor^" 
m  the  autumn.  It  must  be  done.  There  i.  alM  th«  »^n«. 
tion-novel  for  TiUot»n.  WeU,  a.  far  a.  TeaTthl^  I  f«lt 
good  condition  to  encounter  the  work.  Perha™  it  may  d" 
me  good.    We  are  in  full  influenza.    It  U,  W^  ^i^Vl 

tZST  L'""^  T°*^"  """°™'  *«  •""  °^  somebody  down 
whom  we  know  t  London  .o  far  there  are  not  ver^  ma^ 
fatal  oaM..  I  think  too  much  i.  made  of  it.  TheTheabre^ 
and  actors  and  actresses  seem  to  like  to  expMler  it  and  make 
wnsation  out  of  it  by  suddenly  falling  ill  a^havi„rto  Z^ 
t/Z  "'"'  '^«"r'^«"'y  ««"ta«  -11  again. ^r.^ 
1™TT'  J^"  ^^T'""  ^'"''*  *«  ^<*«-  '""ted  onlhe 
Stage  m  the  middle  of  the  performance  to  amiounce  that  one 

MuenT°T""u"'"^,'^°""*''^°'y'"™''«°''ith  Russian 
mfluenza  and  could  not  play  and  must  have  his  part  read  for 
hun  Great  sensation!  Deep  sympathy  !  Then,  after  half 
an  hour  or  so.  the  actor  himself  rushes  on  the  stage  and 
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announces  that  he  is  determined  to  pUy  on  to  the  end  that 
night,  come  what  may!  Tremendoue  applause  11  New 
and  greater  sensation  1 !  1  Many  people  of  course  are  tembly 
frightened— will  probably  frighten  themselves  into  the  very 
danger  they  dread. 

'  The  Hennessys  were  in  Cannes  whde  I  was  there,  they 
heard  of  my  being  there  and  looked  me  up  at  the  "  Beau  Site  " 
when  I  had  just  left.  I  went  to  see  Lady  Hennessy  yesterday— 
a  sweet,  kind-hearted  woman.  I  fancy  he  wiU  come  into  the 
House  of  Commons  as  one  of  our  party.  He  will  be  a  most  valu- 
able addition  to  our  numbers.'  I  have  not  seen  Pamell  smce— 
but  I  have  heard  that  he  proposes  to  lead  the  party  just  the 
same  untU  the  trial  comes  on— which  is  surely  the  right  course 
to  take  as  he  does  not  admit  that  there  is  any  ground  for  the 
action. '  I  have  heard  from  some  of  our  men ;  they  are  all 
like  myself  rather  gloomy  and  despondent  about  it.  ... ' 

'  It  was  nice  of  you  to  write  at  once  when  you  had  some 
more  re-assuring  news  to  give  me.  I  am  sorry  you  are  having 
such  terribly  bad  weather,  but  indeed  my  own  experience  of 
Algiers  makes  me  not  surprised.  Still,  the  worst  of  the 
season  will  soon  be  over  and  when  the  weather  is  fine,  it  is 
deliciously  Bne.  The  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  rest  quietly 
in  Algiers  and  when  you  feel  strong  enough  try  Biskra.  I  was 
dining  with  a  man  last  night  who  knows  Biskra  well  and  he  says 
it  is  a  delightful  place  and  that  rain  is  unknown  there.  He  did 
not  speak  very  highly  of  the  hotels— said  they  were  fairly 

comfortable.'  ,.  .    ,        ..       ■    ^^   t     j 

'  I  am  going  to  attend  some  pohtical  meetmgs  m  the  London 
suburbs  and  in  the  provinces  next  week  and  the  week  after. 
We  were  taken  to  the  Empire  theatre  last  night— I  never 
was  there  before,  and  don't  thinJr  I  particularly  want  to  go 
again.  We  are  to  dine  neit  Mouday  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  B. 
I  have  designs  on  hei^-do  not  be  shocked— they  are 
p^ly  poUtioal  and  not  personal.  Her  husband  .  .  .  owns  a 
Unionist  paper.  .  .  .  She  is  coming  round  to  be  a  Gladstoman 
and  might  influence  her  husband.    I  want  to  try  and  prevail 

upon  her  to  get  the converted  into  a  Radical  and  Home 

Rule  journal.  That  is  my  Machiavellian  design.  One  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  carrying  it  out  is  that  she  is  the  most  silent 
woman  I  ever  met-and  you  know  that  I  do  not  shine  m  the 

'  Sir  John  Pope  Henneny. 
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drawing  out  of  silent  women  or  men  either.     Still    I  will 
try. 

'  We  are  dining  at  the  Dilkes  one  evening  next  week  also. 
To-night  we  were  to  have  gone  to  a  theatre  but  Charlotte  has 
forbidden  it-because  I  got  up  a  Uttle  unweU  this  morning— 
odd  and  faint  rather— and  she  insists  that  «  the  weather  is 
tembly  bad  I  had  much  better  keep  indoors.  There  is  no 
pohtical  news  of  any  interest.  .  .  .  Have  you  seen  that  Herbert 
Gladstone  is  bringing  an  action  against  our  old  friend  Colonel 
Malleson  for  a  libel  in  an  Indian  paper.  ...  I  have  only  seen 
scraps  of  this  in  the  papers  and  do  not  know  anything  of 
MaUeson's  side  of  the  case-I  must  say  he  never  seemed  to  me 
a  man  likely  to  hit  an  unfair  blow  at  a  political  antagonist. 

'  I  have  not  seen  Parnell  since.  People  now  seem  to  think 
or  doubt  whether  the  O'Shea  case  will  ever  come  on.  Some 
think  It  was  a  mere  attempt  to  frighten  PameU,  but  who  on 
earth  could  believe  in  frightening  Parnell  ?  I  think  myself 
much  more  seriously  of  the  affair.  Curiously  enough,  a  member 
of  our  party  and  a  very  dear  friend  of  mine,  young  Carew- 
as  true  and  charming  a  gentleman  as  ever  lived— wrote  to  me 
about  the  case.  His  letter  came  here  while  I  was  at  Cannes 
and  It  was  written  from  Grasse  where  he  was  staying  and  neither 
knew  that  the  other  was  so  near.  He  wrote  very  despondently, 
said  he  had  gone  there  for  his  health,  and  the  news  quite  spoUed 
his  rest  and  holiday.  But  of  course  I  need  not  tell  you  that 
this  IS  not  the  view  which  either  he  or  I  would  acknowledge 
to  the  ordinary  public.  ... 

'I  have  got  your  letter  of  the  8th,  dear  Colleague,  and  it 
IS  m  one  sense  at  least  reassuring.  ...  I  am  glad  to  hear  that 
the  doctor  has  put  off  tl-.  journey  to  Biskra  for  the  present. 
...  I  welcome  back  the  little  calendar.  ...  The  Irish 
peasantry  have  a  pathetic  and  beautiful  way  of  saying  when 
they  are  looking  on  some  season  of  their  lives  which  was 
especially  happy,  "  Well.  God  be  with  that  time."  ...  1 
enclose  some  cuttings  from  American  newspapers  about  the 
O  Shea  case  which  will  interest  you.  .  .  . 

'I  am  sorry  I  could  not  get  a  copy  of  the  jinricksha  story  by 
Kudyard  KipUng  i  just  yet-we  only  had  the  loan  of  a  copy- 

«nLff'  "."fu'"*  Kipltog'"  PWn  TaU.  from  Iht  Hm,  rwre  the  lilwary 
.  young  mm,  uii»a«t«d,  uiloonyentioii»l  ud  «,  iJlogether  deU^tful 
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it  is  printed  in  India.  ...  By  the  way  I  have  made  bold  to 
retain  for  the  present  your  "  Robbery  under  Arms  " — I  sent 
the  other  books  to  your  house — for  Huntly  is  eager  to  read 
it — is  wild  with  admiration  for  it.  ... ' 

'  My  dear  Friend,  /  never  raved  to  you  about  the  climate 
of  Algiers.  I  told  you  I  thought  the  scenery  more  picturesque 
than  that  of  the  Riviera— that  the  old  town  was  most  inter- 
esting and  that  there  was  no  mistral,  and  there  ended  my 
praises.  I  remember  writing  you  a  letter  after  last  winter 
telling  you  of  my  woeful  disappointment  with  the  climate — 
telling  you  of  the  torrential  rains  which  sometimes  made 
their  way  through  the  roofs  and  ceiling  and  inundated  our 
very  bedrooms.  So  please — please  don't  fancy  that  I,  in 
any  way,  recommended  Algiers.  In  truth  my  position  always 
is  that  it  is  hardly  worth  \vhile  going  out  of  England  at  all 
unless  one  can  go  to  Egypt  or  to  South  California,  or,  I  suppose, 
the  Canary  Islands,  but  these  I  only  know  by  hearsay.  .  .  . 
We  shall  have  a  hard  session,  I  fancy,  but  I  believe  now  it  is 
not  at  all  likely  that  Parnell  will  devolve  the  leadership  on 
anyone.  It  is  beginning  to  be  believed  I  don't  know  how  or 
why  that  he  will  be  able  to  come  out  of  the  whole  affair 
triumphantly.  I  hope  so  with  all  my  heart  and  soul.  I  had 
not  thought  that  could  be  so.  But  he  is  a  strange  man  quite 
capable  of  imposing  on  himself  a  powerful  restraining  law  and 
not  allowing  a  temptation  to  draw  him  too  far.  The  West  End 
drawing-room  does  not  believe  in  such  men,  but  there  are 
realities  of  life  of  which  the  West  End  drawing-room  believes 
nothing.  .  .  .' 

'  This  is  not  a  letter  but  only  a  line  to  enclose  and  accom- 
pany the  letter  I  send  from  my  friend  Bideing  of  the  North 
American  Review.  ...  I  hope,  dear  Colleague,  you  will 
write  to  llideing  telling  him  you  will  do  the  sketch.  .  .  . 

'  I  hope  the  elements  are  growing  a  little  more  kind  to  you. 
I  will  write  a  long  letter  either  to-morrow  or  Sunday.  Good- 
bye for  this  day.' 

'  Two  men  called  on  me  the  other  day  whose  names  were 

companion  at  a  dinner-party — ^the  lion  of  that  season.  He  bad  somewhat 
diverted  attention  from  another  novel,  Robbtry  under  Armt,  by  *  Rolf  Boldre- 
wood ' — Mr.  T.  A.  Browne — a  compatriot  of  my  own— which  had  brought  into 
the  jaded  heart  of  social  London  h  savour  of  wild  adventure  from  the  Austra- 
lian bush,  and  to  me,  a  whifi  of  the  distinctive,  acrid,  aromatic  odour  of  the 
gum-tree  forests  of  my  youth. 
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known  to  me.  One  of  them  is  getting  up  a  oomp&ny  to  do 
wmething  about  Irish  cattle  and  they  wanted  and  pressed  me 
to  become  a  director.  I  was  to  be  at  no  cost,  was  to  do  Uttle 
or  no  work,  was  to  be  supplied  with  the  necessary  qualifying 
number  of  shares— and  was  to  have  five  hundred  a  year. 
The  scheme  seemed  to  me  a  sound  and  fair  one  in  itself  and  the 
leading  projector  is  a  man  who  has  carried  through  many  such 
measures  and,  ea  he  put  it  to  me,  cannot  afiord  to  lose  his 
repute  for  success.  Five  hundred  a  year  to  me  just  now  would 
much  help  to  smoothen  things.  But  you  would  know  ah-eady 
what  I  decided.  I  refused.  They  pressed  me  to  take  a  day 
to  think  it  over— I  did  and  then  positively  refused.  You  see, 
I  know  nothing  about  the  business.  I  could  not  be  supposed 
to  be  of  any  advantage  as  an  adviser  and  director  in  such  a 
matter,  and  everybody  here  and  in  Ireland  would  know- 
must  know  that  I  had  merely  sold  my  name  for  the  money. 
I  could  not  do  that,  as  I  told  them.  I  am  too  poor  a  man  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  such  an  arrangement.  I  have  not 
a  great  deal  left,  take  it  any  way  you  Uke— but  I  have  my 
self-respect.  In  short,  I  could  not  do  it,  and  I  know  very 
well  that  you  will  say  I  was  quite  right. 

'  What  a  day  I  had  yesterday  !  Only  think !  I  went  to 
Bamum's  show  in  the  afternoon— after  a  luncheon  at  Mis. 
Hemming's  i :  then  I  dined  with  a  little  company  at  Prevatali's 
and  we  all  went  to  the  Gaiety  theatre.  It  was  rather  too  much 
of  a  business.  I  did  not  do  a  line  of  work  all  day.  Next 
week  I  have  several  things  to  do— for  one  thing,  I  am  going  to 
the  country— to  Hampshire  to  speak  at  the  Liberal  candi- 
date's meeting— and  I  am  to  reply  to  Lord  Selbome  who  has 
just  been  addressing  a  Liberal  Unionist  meeting,  in  the  same 
place.  I  am  very  glad  Rideing  has  made  you  an  offer.  .  .  . 
If  by  any  chance  you  should  go  to  America  again,  you  would 
find  the  Rideings  most  charming  people.  I  must  stop,  dear 
colleague— and  I  begin  to  think  this  is  rather  a  dry  sort  of 
letter.  .  .  .  You  will  not  imagine  I  know  that  the  dry  quiet- 
ness of  any  letter  such  as  this  which  I  may  write  represents 
in  any  way  whatever  the  reality  of  the  man  and  the  condition 
of  things.  ButtowhatavaU!  As  your  present  neighbours— 
the  Mahommedans— would  say— what  is  written  is  written— 
by  Fate,  I  suppose. 

*  Now  Lady  Hetumiug. 
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'  Of  couiBe  I  will  help  you  with  the  "  Literary  Woman  in 
Society."  •  I  fancy  it  meana  a  picture  of  her  aa  she  move* 
in  society — wheie  she  is  received  and  who  she  is — in  all  her 
different  forms.* 

'I  have  two  provincial  expeditions  this  week.  ...  On 
Monday,  Charlotte  and  I  dine  at  Sir  Charles  Russell's.  I  hope 
to  hear  some  interesting  talk  there.  He  has  been  on  a  visit  to 
Sandringham  with  Henry  Fowler,  a  member  of  Gladstone's 
late  Government,  and  Arnold  Morley  the  Liberal  Whip.  It 
is  thought  a  new  departure  for  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  hold 
out  the  hand  of  friendship  to  the  Radical  rulers.  Among 
the  other  guests  were  Lord  Hartington,  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  and  Lady  Dorothy,  so  I  have  had  accounts  of 
it  from  different  sides.  .  .  .  Both  agree  that  the  Prince 
made  himself  very  agreeable  and  that  Russell  impressed 
everyone. 

'  I  am  r  -.a'i  to  say  that  the  feeling  about  Pamell  was  unani- 
mous— that  It  was  a  mere  political  plant  and  an  attempt  to 
hit  a  public  man  below  the  belt.' 

"...  I  was  at  Devonshire  House  yesterday  to  attend  a 
meeting  of  the  Bright  Memorial  Committee  which  Lord 
Hartington  wanted  to  call  before  he  leaves  for  Egypt.  He 
was  very  friendly  and  genial.  You  have  heard  no  doubt  before 
this  that  Tie  TivKS  people  have  consented  to  a  verdict 
for  five  thousand  pounds  damages  in  the  Pamell  libel  case. 
I  think  this  quite  satisfactory.  I  should  tell  you  that  the 
judges  had  ah-eady  ruled  that  Pamell  could  not  press  any 
inquiry  as  to  the  persons  concemed  with  the  forged  letters — 
that,  as  Tic  Timat  had  admitted  the  Ubel,  the  amount  of 
damages  was  the  only  question  to  be  settled  and  that  no 
inquiry  into  the  authorship  of  the  forgeries  could  be  allowed. 
That  mling  rendered  the  whole  trial  absolutely  without 
meaning  and  worthless  to  us,  so  Pamell  consented  to  accept 
the  damages  offered.' 

'  The  House  of  Commons  meets  on  Tuesday  and  we  are 
in,  I  think,  for  an  important  session.— Last  night  Charlotte  and 
I  supped  with  Mr.  Toole  in  his  little  room  in  the  theatre  after 
the  Play  was  over.  Sir  James  Linton  and  one  or  two  others 
were  there.  To  night  we  are  dining  at  the  Grand  Hotel  and 
going  to  a  "  first  night "  at  Terry's  Theatre.    To-morrow— 

'  The  KtiolB  for  Mr.  Bidoing.  Editor  of  th»  JfortA  Ammam  Bmac. 
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Sunday— I  am  going  down  by  an  early  train  to  Folkestone  to 
stay  until  Monday  with  Fletcher  Monlton  and  his  step-daughter. 
He  is  a  very  eminent  Queen's  Counsel— was  in  Parliament- 
lost  his  seat  because  of  his  supporting  Gladstone's  Home  Rule 
Bill,  but  is  sure  to  come  in  at  the  next  election.  ...  I  hove 
to  come  up  early  on  Monday  because  I  have  to  make  a  speech 
at  a  meeting  presided  over  by  Lord  Sunraven  at  St.  James' 
Hall.  It  is  about  the  sufferings  of  unhappy  women  and 
girls— workers  in  the  East  End.  I  don't  know  much  about 
the  subject,  I  need  not  say,  but  of  course  I  feel  interested  in  it 
and  am  glad  to  lend  a  helping  hand  if  I  can.  Our  friend  is 
also  to  speak.  So  '-fe  goes  on  with  me.  I  don't  know 
whether  all  these  details  will  mterest  you— they  must  seem 
trivial  at  such  a  distance.  I  have  just  got  three  magnificent 
photographs  from  Walery.  These  are  only  proofs.  I  will 
give  you  one  when  you  come  home,  if  you  would  like  to 
have  it.' 

'  Lady  Seton  was  asking  me  about  yon  yesterday.  I  met  Feb.  '90. 
her  at  a  reception  given  by  Mr.  Toole  by  a  committee  of  ladies 
presided  over  by  Ellen  Terry.  By  the  way,  Ellen  Terry 
strongly  advised  me  to  dramatise  "Donna  Quixote"  and 
write  up  Pauline  for  her.  This  I  talked  of  once  before  on 
behalf  of  GWneviAve  Ward. 

'  I  have  received,  dear  friend,  your  letter  in  which  you 
describe  your  visit  to  the  Moor  physician.'  I  am  glad  you 
have  met  the  Burtons.  Curious— he  is  an  ardent  Mahom- 
medan  :  she  a  devout  Catholic' ' 

'  To-morrow  is  our  opening  day  in  Parliament  and  we  have  Feb.  lo, 
a  preliminary  meeting  of  our  party— and  I  shall  be  kept  going  '»"• 
all  day  and  shall  not  have  time  to  write  to  you,  and  so  I  follow 
my  inclination  to  write  to  you  now.  Not  that  I  have  anything 
particular  to  say  or  anything  new  to  tell  you.  My  folks  have 
gone  to  the  theatre — I  would  not  go  because  I  resolved  to  work 
at  my  "  Peel."  But  now  I  can't  work  at  it  for  I  have  so  many 
letters  to  write  which  must  be  written  that  it  will  take  me 
pretty  far  into  the  night.  I  tell  myself  that  if  I  must  write 
them,  I  will  at  least  have  the  personal  pleasure  of  writing  to 
'  The  Medicin.  Moor — mystio,  utrologer,  doctor— faigbly  venemted  by 
tte  Ai»b»  in  and  around  Algiera,  to  whom  I  had  brought  an  introduction 
from  a  friend  interested  in  oocolt  matters. 

^"  Richard  and  Lady  Burton,  who  were  then  touring  in  the  north  of 
Africa,  and  of  whom  I  saw  »  gor '   i       luring  my  stay  in  Algiers. 


^l 
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vou.  Some  o!  my  letters  are  not  uiuatisfoctory.  One  a  from 
Wer  vBs  Reid  asking  me  to  become  a  contributor  to  The 
Smuk^  and  to  begin  with  an  article  thiB  week-which 
I  can't  do-I  mean  this  week.  Another  is  from  Rideing  of 
Boston  asking  for  three  articles  for  the  AortA  A-nmcan 
Review  and  three  for  the  YmUh't  Compam<m.  I  have  cer- 
tainly Uterary  work  enough  to  do-three  times  more  than  I 
can  do  with  ParUament  Bitting.  I  came  up  from  Folkestone 
this  afternoon.  I  had  a  whole  day  and  a  haU  there  of  abso- 
lutely doing  nothing.  My  hosts  "-host  and  hostess  that  is  to 
Bav--were  ever  so  kind  and  nice  and  made  my  short  stay 
vmy  pleasant.  The  weather  to-day  was  positively  bewitchmg. 
One  could  sit  in  the  sunlight  over  the  sea  and  be  quite  warm 
Mv  host  had  to  ™rae  up  to-day  by  a  train  leaving  at  half-past 
five  in  the  morning.    He  is  one  of  the  most  accomphshed  men 

I  know  1. 

•We went  to  a  "first  night"  on  Saturday-a  piece  by 
Jerome  K.  Jerome-aU  rattUng  fun  and  nonsense.  It 
seemed  to  be  a  great  success  but  the  critics  cned  it  down. 
'  Dear  Friend,  vhat  a  letter  of  small  details  ! 
'  I  had  a  letter  from  the  Speaker's  secretary  the  other  day 
accepting  the  gift  of "  The  Grey  River  "  for  the  libraiy  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  thanking  us  for  it.  I  attend  the 
House  very  closely.  . 

■  I  was  at  a  smaU  dinner  there  last  mght  given  to  two 
Armenians  who  are  over  here  on  a  poUtical  mission.  One 
spoke  English  rather  imperfectly-the  other  spoke  no  Euro- 
^  tonme  whatever  !  He  deUvered  a  Uttle  harangue  which 
hTcompanion  interpreted  for  us.  John  Morley  was  there. 
To-morrow  evening  I  am  to  be  the  guest  of,, »  P<'l"«=?^_i»'^ 
and  shaU  have  to  make  a  speech  which  wiU  be  a  chewful 
performance  seeing  that  at  present  I  have  so  heavj-  a  cold  as 
to  be  inarticulate  from  very  hoarseness.  I  suppose  if  I  were 
a  sensible  and  less  busy  person  I  should  caU  it  Russian  influenza 
and  Ue  up.  But  it  isn't  Russian  influenza  and  I  can  t  he  up. 
I  shall  follow  your  travelling  movements  with  ever  so  much 
interest.  As  regards  myself,  I  shall  not  do  anythmg  rssUy 
or  even  speedUy.    I  shall  wait  untU  you  and  I  have  talked 

I  Mr.-in.w  Lord  Jortioe-Fletoher  Moulton,  .nd  hU  .ttp-danghter, 
Wm  KUi.  Thomson  (now  Mn.  Kwrneth  ar.li»m.).  fcimds  whom  Mr, 
HoCnthy  h«ld  in  deop  regard. 
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things  over.  .  .  .  Any  definite  cliange  of  career  or  country 
could  not  be  made  until  we  have  won  our  6ght — and  by  that 
time,  who  can  say  what  changes  may  not  have  taken  place. 
...  I  am  writing  too  much  about  myself — let  it  pass.  .  .  . 
I  send  you,  dear  friend,  all  loving-kindness.* 

'  I  have  just  returned  from  the  Requiem  service  for  my  r«b.  SI. 
poor  old  friend,  Joseph  Biggar,  who  died  suddenly  on  Wednes- 
day morning.  He  was  a  man  absolutely  devoted  to  his  cause, 
and  under  a  somewhat  uncouth  exterior  half-concealed  a 
gentle  and  affectionate  nature.  At  one  time  he  was  very 
unpopular  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  he  had  quite  lived 
that  down,  and  his  death  was  regretted  by  everyone.  The 
requiem  service  was  at  a  church  in  Clapham  ;  the  day  was 
steeped  and  soaked  in  fog  ;  a  chill  cruel  east  wind  blow — the 
east  wind  that  killed  poor  Biggar.  The  service  was  solemn  ; 
intensely  gloomy  and  1  sat  through  it  with  darkening  min^. 
Well,  well,  why  do  I  tell  you  all  this  ?  Only  I  suppose 
because  it  is  in  my  mood.  ...  1  do  like  to  write  to  you  as  1 
feel  at  the  moment.  I  don't  want  you  to  think  me  one  whit 
brighter,  better,  less  mood-tormented  than  I  am.' 


I'i 


Just  now,  in  addition  to  the  grave  political  anxiety  he 
was  suffering — the  imperilment  of  the  Irish  Cause  by  Captain 
O'Shea's  case  against  Famell — Mr.  McCarthy  was  beset 
by  financial  anxiety — a  result  of  the  failure  of  an  Irish 
exhibition  recently  held  in  London,  and  for  a  share  in  the 
debts  of  which  he  had  unwittingly  made  himself  responsible- 

From  a  purely  patriotic  motive  he  had  joined  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  exhibition,  and  in  this  way  became> 
with  a  few  other  richer  men  than  himself,  defendant  in  the 
various  lawsuits  brought  by  creditors  in  respect  of  the 
unfortunate  exhibition. 

Hie  hopes  which  he  expresses  in  the  following  letter  were 
unluckily  not  justified  by  after  events. 

' .  .  .  I  believe  there  is  a  chance  of  my  coming  out  of  my  Feb.  'M. 
Irish  Exhibition  troubles  more  easily  than  I  had  expected. 
I  had  a  long  talk  last  evening  in  the  House  with  Lord  Arthur 


ll 
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Hill  and  our  soUcitor,  and  it  seems  that  a  large  number  of  the 
creditors  would  be  glad  to  settle  on  easy  terms  for  money  down 
to  avoid  the  law's  delay.  To  make  the  story  short — and 
indeed  I  don't  quite  understand  it  myself — it  seems  that  if  we 
pay  in  our  equal  shares  at  once— fancy  !  the  Duke  of  West- 
minster contributing  the  same  as  myself ! — we  may  get  out 
of  the  trouble.  .  .  .  Now  the  loss  of  some  hundreds — I 
don't  yet  know  how  many — is  a  heavy  thing  to  me — but  then 
I  pay  the  money  myself  out  of  hand  and  without  troubling 
anybody  and  you  will  know  what  that  is  to  a  man  of  my  turn 
of  mind.  The  second  volume  of  the  "  Georges  " — vamped  up 
piece  of  patchwork  as  it  is — is  doing  very  well.  It  has  not 
been  out  a  month.  ...  So  you  see  I  shall  be  able  to  meet 
this  Exhibition  trouble,  myself,  without  the  help  of  the  Irish 
party  or  anyone.  Provided  only  that  our  solicitor  be  not  too 
sanguine.  I  tell  you  this  at  once  acting  on  the  advice  of 
Charles  Lever's  Mr.  Dodd.  That  philosopher  says  if  you 
hear  a  piece  of  good  news,  write  oS  to  your  friends  at  once  and 
tell  them — for  if  you  wait  till  the  next  post  the  odds  are  you 
will  have  to  change  your  tune. 

*  I  have  been  to  see  Sir  Frederick  Broome,  the  late  Governor 
of  Western  Australia.  lie  is  to  give  evidence  before  a  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  about  the  proposed  new 
constitution  for  Western  Australia,  and  he  much  wishes  me 
to  allow  myself  to  be  named  on  the  Committee — which  I  have 
told  him  I  shall  be  willing  to  do.  But  the  reason  I  write  to 
gou  about  him  is  that  I  af  ked  him  concerning  Boyle  O'Reilly's 
noble  West  Australian  savages — fit  companions  of  Fenimore 
Cooper's  Red  Indians.  Alas !  Sir  Frederick  declares  that 
there  is  no  such  race  of  beings  in  Western  Australia — that  the 
race  there  is,  if  possible,  yet  lower  than  any  other  Australian 
race.  See  what  it  is  to  be  a  post !  So  you  were  right  after 
all  and  I  renounce  the  authority  of  "  Moondyne."  I  have  been 
reading  a  grim  and  powerful  novel  called  "  James  Vraille." 
If  you  come  across  it  in  your  wanderings,  it  is  worth  reading.' 

'  Not  much  of  any  interest  is  going  on  here.  The  weather 
is  cold,  cheerless  and  dark.  I  go  about  a  good  deal.  I  have 
just  been  making  a  speech  for  which  the  St.  Jamea'  Oazette 
has  been  attacking  me.    I  don't  seem  to  mind. 

'  We  are  in  the  rush  of  Parliament  again.  Last  night  we 
did  not  indeed  get  all  we  wanted— we  did  not  get  The  Tima 
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deolwed  goUty  of  a  breach  of  privUege-the  majority  uraiiut 
u.  was  too  eteong  for  that,  but  we  did  get  it  reoord«i7n  the 
book,  of  the  House  and  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  whole  House 
that  the  letters  were  forgeries.  What  a  triumph  !  PameU's 
^eoh  was  one  of  the  most  manly  and  impressive  I  ever 

Caird  also  dmed  with  us  and  we  had  a  young  painter.  Mrs. 
Ourd  18  very  bright  and  Uvely  and  never  said  a  word  about 
Woman  8  Eights  or  the  Marriage  question.  I  am  goin«  to 
Mr.  Toole's  farewell  dinner  to-night.  ... 

'I  think  I  am  glad  the  House  is  sitting  again-although 
It  wiU  cut  crueUy  mto  my  work-but  it  is  the  most  splen<Ud 
of  all  distractions.  ..." 

„»  ti,'  fi  ■  ^°°  ™"  '^™  ««"  '>^t'»  satWaotion  that  the  report  p^  '90 
of  the  Special  Commission  is  a  triumphant  acquittal  of  PameU 
and  our  party  on  aU  the  personal  and  definite  charges  brought 
against  u»-all  the  charges  about  which  the  pubUc  cared 
anythmg.    Goodbye.' 

•  We  are  in  the  heat  of  an  election  contest  here  in  London.  Ch.™ 
Avaoancy  hasoccurredin  North  St.  Pancras— itUaToryplace  G.rd.11., 
but  we  are  fighting  it,  and  although  I  fear  we  shall  not  win,  yet  S)"-  ** 
I  know  we  shaU  make  a  gallant  fight.  I  am  going  to  the  wUds 
of  Kentah  Town  to-night  to  make  a  speech.  How  far  off  this 
must  aU  seem  to  you  away  in  Algeria-I  don't  know  in  what 
JTOcise  spot  at  this  present  moment— perhaps  back  again  at 
the  "  Contmental."  How  far  off  in  the  quietude  of  your  sur- 
roundmgs  and  feelings !  And  all  neit  week  we  shaU  be 
discussmg  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  Report  of  the  Judges 
about  which  Gladstone  is  to  introduce  a  spirited  fighting 
motion  rejoicing  in  the  acquittal  of  the  Irish  members  and 
aenouncmg  the  criminaUty  of  the  conspiracy  get  up  against 
them.  WeU,  it  will  be  very  exciting,  but  amid  all  the  excite- 
ment I  ShaU  find  time  to  think  of  how,  if  you  were  here  I 
could  go  to  you  and  tell  you  of  what  has  gone  on  and  talk  it 
all  over  with  you. 

'  I  have  been  very  busy  and  rather  active  lately.  I  spoke 
at  a  meetmg  at  Bedford  the  night  before  last  and  got  back  to 
tOTO  the  same  night.  1  have  a  lot  of  dinner-parties  coming 
on  for  the  next  few  weeks-I  think  every  night  next  weet- 
am  I  not  enjoying  life  1    Yes,  quite  so.    WeU,  if  I  am  not 
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particularly  enjoying  life,  at  leait  I  am  getting  through  with  it 
and  not  leaving  myuU  much  time  to  think  about  its  problenu. 
After  all,  the  problenu  have  a  way  of  settling  themselves 
without  any  help  from  us  or  consideration  for  us. 

'  I  seriously  do  think— don't  smile  at  my  seemingly  devo- 
tional egotism  ! — that  Providence  has  been  very  good  to  me 
and  very  merciful,  and  has  enabled  me  to  bear  up  against  a 
shock  and  trouble  and  loss  which  at  one  moment  seemed  too 
strong  and  heavy  to  stand  up  against.  Why  do  I  ask  you 
not  to  smile  at  this !  ...  As  if  you  were  at  all  likely  to 
smile !  As  if  you  would  not  feel  for  me  and  with  mo.  I  was 
to  h&ve  seen  Mra.  Langtry's  Botalind,  but  as  usual  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  something  came  suddenly  on  at  the  House 
and  I  had  to  stay  and  leave  one  empty  stall  forlornly  hoping 
in  the  crowded  theatre. '  To-morrow  night  I  am  going  to  one 
of  Mrs.  Jeune's  parties.  She  has  been  giving  several  lately 
but  this  is  the  fint  I  had  the  chance  of  going  to.  I  am  glad  to 
find  that  "  Robbery  Under  Arms  "  is  catching  fire  at  last. 
Ever  so  many  people  talk  to  me  about  it.  I  have  to  write 
about  six  articles  for  various  publications  in  England  and 
America  and  then  to  do  the  article  on  Ireland  for  "  Chambers' 
Encyclopiedia " — all    before    I   encounter   my    "  Sensation 

Novel " and  the  Sensation  Novel  before  I  encounter  the 

third  volume  of  the  "  Georges."  I  certainly  cannot  com- 
plain like  the  frozen-out  labourers  that  I've  got  no  work 
to  do." 


CHAPTEB  XIII 


DBBAHB   AND    BEALITIE8 

While  we  were  enjoying  fairly  good  times  iu  Algeria, 
March,  for  Mr.  McCarthy  in  London,  had  come  in  blustering, 
as  regards  both  barometrical  and  political  conditions. 

'  I  have  got  your  letter  from  Hammam  B'irha— I  wonder  Mm.  i, 
if  I  spell  it  right.  Always  provided  that  you  are  strong  '•«• 
enough  it  ought  to  be  good  for  you  to  go  about  and  see  places. 
Even  the  inconvenience  does  one  good.  I  am  glad  that 
the  place  you  are  in,  is  pretty  and  picturesque.  You  cannot 
help  having  better  weather  than  we  have  here  just  now. 
We  have  had  a  long  succession  of  bitter  cold  days  with  a 
deathly  east  wind :  and  now  to-day  it  has  been  snowing 
heavily  and  unceasingly.  "  Slayer  of  the  Winter,  art  thou 
come  again  !  "  William  Morris  asks  in  his  Earthly  Paradise, 
apostrophising  March.  But  this  first  March  does  not  look 
very  like  a  slayer  of  the  winter.  It  looks  like  a  reviver  of 
the  winter  :  it  looks  as  if  March  were  doing  for  the  winter 
what  Hercules  did  for  Alcestis— you  know  the  lovely  story— 
and  fighting  to  bring  it  back  to  life.  .  .  .  We  had  a  tremendous 
scene  in  the  House  last  night.  Labouchere  was  "  sus- 
pended "—do  you  know  what  that  means  ?— for  a  week  for 
declaring  thit  he  did  not  beUeve  Lord  Salisbury's  word  and 
rrfusing  to  withdraw  or  apologize.  I  am  sure  Labby  was 
within  his  right— whether  it  be  poUte  or  not,  I  am  sure  it  is 
not  an  offence  against  older  in  the  Commons  to  say  such  a 
thing  of  a  member  of  the  House.  It  will  be  a  great  thing  for 
Labby  with  the  democracy  that  when  he  had  made  the 
statement  he  would  not  take  it  back  or  apologize.  ...  I 
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kat  the  gnat  icaie.    I  wt  nny  in  the  North  St.  Fuusnu 

diviBion  orating  for  the  Liberal  candidate  and  only  got  back 

to  the  HouM  in  time  to  find  the  tumult  over.  .  .  . ' 

HouM  oi  '  I  have  had  to  come  early  to  the  House  to-day  to  eecure 

Commoiu    1^  seat,  as  Gladstone  is  to  open  with  his  speech  the  great 

!5^''  '■     debate  on  the  Famell  Commission.    I  wish  you  were  here  to 

listen  to  the  speech  and  were  dining  with  me  below  stairs 

afterwards.    I  daresay  I  shall  have  to  speak— perhaps  on 

Thursday  or  Friday.    I  have  not  opened  my  lips  in  the  House 

thus  far  this  session.    I  don't  feel  any  particular  desire  to 

take  part  even  in  this  debate.    But  I  have  just  seen  Lockwood 

who  tells  me  he  thinks  it  important  I  sboukl  call  the  attention 

of  the  House  to  my  o«;n  individual  case,  as  it  is  somewhat 

peculiar. 

'  I  met  Campbell  on  Saturday  at  Mrs.  Jeune's  party.  He 
talked  of  going  to  Monte  Carlo  when  you  are  there,  but  spoke 
of  great  difficulties  in  his  way  owing  to  pressure  of  business. 
He  pressed  me  to  go  with  him  if  he  should  go  and  I  said  I 
shoukl  very  much  like  to  go  if  I  could.  It  was  a  pleasant 
party,  not  too  crowded  :  the  weather  was  simply  friglittul— 
snow,  slush,  furious  wind,  chilling  to  the  very  marrow,  and 
many  people  stayed  away.  I  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Lady  Londonderry — ^wife  of  the  late  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland.  Of  course  he  and  she  are  wild  Tories,  but  they  were 
both  very  nice  to  me  and  she  asked  me  to  luncheon  there 
to-morrow.  .  .  . 

'  This  is  a  dull  dry  letter.  I  am  writing  in  a  lobby  down- 
stairs and  there  are  men  all  about  me  and  my  thoughts  will 
not  flow.  ...  I  wonder  where  you  are  just  now  and  when 
you  will  be  allowed  to  come  back.  I  certainly  could  not 
wish  you  to  come  back  until  the  time  for  such  weather  as  we 
are  now  having  has  utterly  passed  away.' 
jUt.  '90.  '  I  had  a  curious  experience  yesterday,  I  went  to  a  lun- 

cheon party  at  Lady  Londonderry's  and  met  a  number  of 
unqualified  Tories.  I  dined  at  Sir  Ughtred  Shuttleworth's 
and  met  Lord  Granville,  Lord  Cavan,  Shaw  Lefevre  and  a 
number  of  Liberals.  There  was  talk  at  both  places  of  Glad- 
stone's speech  which  everybody  had  heard.  The  Tories,  to 
do  them  justice,  seemed  determined  to  spare  my  feelings  as 
much  as  possible.  Lady  Londonderry  turned  the  conversa- 
tion to  a  discussion  of  the  rival  merits  of "  Dear  Lady  Disdain  " 
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Md  Th.  Right  Honourable."  .  .  .  W«  m  exultinB  her. 
m  h.vu,g  carried  our  St.  Panora,  election  and  wJ^tedl 
Metropohtan  seat  from  the  Tone..'  wreeiea  a 

left'  M?^"^  ''°"  T  "  ^.""P*  •8'^  ^  "^  «"«  «><J  have  8.«Ut 
^ed^vr       '"  T^'^^^y  Mauritania"  *,  Di,raeU  & 
Z^W  WK  T"  '"^'"""""«'  "  y""  weather  in  Algien,    "* 
^  ?fZ}  th^k  everyone  come,  in  for  bad  weatherlere 

J  *  !.  "^  '?'"■  "  "■«  """»*«  »'  North  Africa-at  l«.t 
on  that  ude  of  the  Dark  Continent.  .  .  .  • 

'  I  wa.  at  a  very  pleasant  dinner-party  last  evenina  and  met 
^ude^.e^andhadalohgt^with'^^.  I hadZt^J^^n hi^ 
to  years.  He  was  very  genial  and  friendly,  and  offered,  as  we 
are  now  neighbours,  to  come  and  see  me,  but,  as  he  is  seventv 

iT^t  *  ?  u^"  ^l"  ■"  °""°''  ''"^•'"»  "^  he  told  me 
H„™Tn  f  ••"cheon-tune  and  as  often  as  I  pleased.  About 
HomeRule,  he  has  modified  hi,  views  so  far  as  to  say  that 
tte  eiperunent  certamly  must  be  tried  and  that  we  could  not 
govern  ourselves  less  weU  than  England  has  governed  us  He 
eiprewed  great  surprise  at  Lecky's  change  of  opinion.  .  .    ■ 

™l„  K  .«"*  r^l*  ""*  °'"  ''«  >»""''»'  battl<v-this  parti-  M«,h  w, 
cular  battle.     We  brought  the  Government  majority  ^n  •«>• 
to  e^and  we  had  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  on  our  sid^ 
Md  he  made  a  pwfeotly  savage  attack  on  the  Government 

too  and  have  been  this  some  time.  The  Government  has 
been  damaged  a  good  deal  and  one  has  an  odd  feeling  that 

Z,?v  T^^  ""«'"  '"PP'"  ""y  •'"y-  I  do  not  think, 
however,  that  we  are  ready  enough  for  a  general  election  yet-! 

J^  '•  "°"i^  ^  ^*^'  '"'  "'■  I  »>  going  to  a  dmner 
aT^  P^n  by  Sir  Roper  I^thbridgoto^me  Indian 

„J^,-  T^^l.""^,  ^  **"  ''*™  '°  ""^^  »  »Pe«h-  I  know 
notmng  about  the  claims  or  grievances  of  Indian  Civil  Servants 

T  n!^  !t  °^^  """^  ^  "P'y  *°  tli^  *°"t  »'  tbe  Guests, 
i  need  not  trouble  myself  much  about  that 

I^laL*'''"^  '?:°  ^T*^"*  "'  ^*'^  '^^"'  *°  »«°ify  good  will  to 
Km  ■'V"*  "'"°'^"  ^"'»  '«"'•  I-'"!  Randolph 
S,^  I?  *'7*  *  '^"^'' '"  *«  ^^'=«-  '"d  'he  Prince  speciaUy 
Mked  him  to  mvite  Dick  Power'  to  be  one  of  the  guests. 

'  The  populu  Whip  of  tht  Iridi  Party. 
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Mis.  Jeune  u  having  a  party  to  meet  some  of  Uie  Frinoeaes 
on  Saturday.  What  a  lot  of  gossip  I  am  writing  to  you.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  hear  from  you,  and  then  I  shall  know  better  whether 
you  oare  for  gossip  of  this  kind  or  not.  We  are  having  a 
glimpse  of  spring  at  last :  the  sun  shines  to-day  quite  brightly 
and  softly  and  one  feels  that  the  soul  is  entering  the  body 
again — I  don't  know  whether  yon  will  understand  the  feeling 
of  spring-like  renovation  which  I  mean  to  describe  in  that 
way.  I  feel  in  myself  a  strange  tranquillity — I  am  unable 
to  account  for  it.  I  feel  as  it  I  were  quietly  waiting  for 
something.  .  .  .  Have  I  changed  at  all  in  nature  and  tem- 
perament lately !  I  don't  know — and  it  does  not  matter. 
I  have  not  changed  in  friendship  for  you.' 
Honw  of  ' '"  '«*'0'  qo'te  a  time  since  I  heard  from  you,  and,  though 

Commona,  you  are  in  Europe,  ypu  seem  further  away  than  when  you 
M"-  l*'     were  in  Africa.    I  wonder  if  you  got  all  my  letters — there 
must  have  been  a  sort  of  little  accumulation  of  them  when 
you  arrived  in  Cannes. 

'  The  place  is  dull— Army  Estimates  and  General  Hamley. 
I  used  to  admire  Hamley  when  I  knew  him  as  a  novelist 
and  before  he  came  into  this  House.  Oh !  why  did  he  come 
into  this  House  T 

'  I  wonder,  do  any  people  say  the  same  thing  of  a  certain 

other  novelist  who  shall  be  nameless  1   Well,  anyhow,  that 

other  novelist  seldom  speaks — never  speaks  at  great  length. 

'  I  should  go  straightway  home,  but  that  it  is  one  of  my 

leading-article  nights.' 

'  I  have  got  back  from  my  scrambling  rush  to  Edinburgh, 
dear  friend ;  it  was  a  rush !  We  had  a  very  good  meeting 
however  and  full  of  enthusiasm.  It  was  a  meeting  of  the 
University  Liberal  Association  and  was  mainly  confined  to 
members  of  the  University  and  their  friends.  Its  direct 
motive  was  of  course  to  forward  the  Liberal  cause  in  Edinburgh, 
but  it  had  also  the  motive  to  forward  the  chances  of  Sir 
Charles  Russell  in  contesting  the  Lord  Rectorship  of  the 
University  for  which  he  has  been  invited  and  has  consented 
to  become  a  candidate.  I  think  I  spoke  well — at  least  I  got 
a  good  deal  of  applause  and  met  with  a  splendid  reception. 
I  felt  awfuUy  tired  and  nervous  when  I  began,  and  was  even 
much  dispirited— I  told  you  I  had  not  been  feeling  quite  well 
lately — but  somehow  I  shook  it  all  oS  and  became  all  right. 


Hu. '90. 
Saturday 
night. 
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^T^nl^if  '^"^  °*  "*  *"  8ive  you  aU  these  details  ? 
^ey  can  Wdly  mterest  yoa  at  such  a  distance  from  the 
«!ene  of  «t.on  and  in  a  place  where  anything  that  really  to 

'I  have  had  a  very  nice  letter  from  Froude  to-day askina  m.™i, •«. 
me  to  dme  with  him,  which  I  shall  do  gladly     I^n^  „n?  ^  ■"• 
kst  night  with  the  widow  of  a  veiy  old  Cdof  n^^     She 
has  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  has  gone  on  the  stage  and  i^ 
a  decided  success.     1  fancy  they  were  very  poor  bu^now  the 
daughter  is  doing  very  weU  and  safe  to  do  better.    It  waa  a 
very  qmet  httlc  dinner-very  nice  and  very  nicely  seT^ 
They    hve   m   the  far-off  Bloomsbury   r<^on-in   mS 
Sl^'d^n    .""  "  *  *r"^  '"  "f  refinement  ato^ 
™Io^jrl  ■"  '^™'^.  »'"»<'"<ii^-    I  think  we  aU 

enjoyed  the  evemng.    Certainly  I  did,  in  its  quiet  pleasant 

■  1  dined  at  the  House  on  Friday  with  Henniker  Heaton- 

^S^pT"  *"  "'«"•"'  ^™™" '"  ^'^"^  Austria 
-Sir  James  Robinson.  Our  dinner  was  interrupted  by  the 
now  famous   "  count  "_I  wonder  will  you  have  hearf  of 

the  House    was    counted  during  a  great  debate  and  on  a 
government  mght.    We  expect  a  grand  row  over  it  ^niglt  • 

1  had  a  very  pleasant  dinner-party  at  Proude's     He  i.  M.,.,1,  -m 

Our  fnend  RouUedge  is  contesting  the  Ayr  Boroughs 
Iwas  urged  and  besought  to  go  over  from  EdinbOreh  and 
.peak  for  him.  but  positively  could  not  find  the  ti.^^  It  to 
«  an=o^  and  trying  time.  ...  I  keep  myself  alwa™ 
Dusy  hardly  give  mysdf  time  to  think.  I  seeH,  tZ 
a.e  oabman's  horse  m  Pickwick  who  ha«  to  be  kept  always 
to  s'2  f  ""^  '^'  "'  ^'  'P"^-  '«<""■'«'•  «  '"'  were  23 
spent  four  hours  on  a  committee  on  Western  Australia 
at  Fletoher   Moulton's :     then    I    was  taken  to  see   some 

int^-:  !?  K  */  "'''°,.'^  "™'  '^''  to  "^e  House  and  was 
int^ewed  by  two  poUtical  deputations.  Then  I  went  to 
.  dmner  party  in  the  House.     Just    a.  we  had  S.^ 
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dinner,  the  House  was  counted  and  I  came  home  here 
and  wrote  an  article  for  the  Datty  A'eiM.  AU  this  was 
further  varied  by  answering  aU  manner  of  letters  at  such 
moments  as  I  could  snatch.  To-day  I  have  to  write 
for  the  DaUy  Neva  again,  and  I  shaU  go  to  the  House  and 
write  letters  there  of  various  kinds.  To-night  I  dine  at 
Fletcher  Moulton's.  To-morrow  the  West  Austraha  Com- 
mittee agaiE,  and  I  dine  at  Fronde's  and  afterwards  go  down 
to  the  Daily  Nem  office  and  write  an  article.  I  shaU 
get  home  between  two  and  three  in  the  mormng— and  I  leave 
luston  a  few  hours  later  for  Edinburgh.  I  speak  at  a  meeting 
that  night  and  start  back  for  London  next  day.  So  that  you 
see  I  do  not  leave  myself  much  leUure  for  thinking— what 
with  work  and  with  wh^t  is  caUeu  pleasure.  I  have  not  done 
a  stroke  of  my  own  proper  work  for  three  days  and  shaL  not 
be  able  to  touch  it  before  Saturday  at  the  earUest.  All  is 
tiring  sometimes— now  and  then,  and  makes  me  feel  as  if  I 
werTgrowmg  old.  What  a  long  story  I  have  told  you  about 
myself.    I  thought  it  might  interest  you  to  get  a  sketch  of  my 

lhn.h  23.  '^I  have  met  Campbell  to-night,  dear  colleague,  and  he  tells 
me  that  you  will  probably  not  return  as  early  as  the  tenth  of 
April  I  must  say  that,  anxious  that  I  am  to  see  you  back 
here  I  was  glad  to  hear  that  you  were  not  coming  back  qmte 
so  soon  in  the  raw  spring-time  of  this  oountiy.  Campbell 
talks  of  going  out  to  you  somewhere  in  the  middle  of  AprU. 

'The  Black  and  White  business  has  come  up  again 
and  Campbell  is  hopeful,  even  enthusiastic  about  it.  I  have 
told  Williamson  frankly  that  for  the  present  all  the  money  I 
have  is  mortgaged,  if  I  may  put  it  so,  to  the  Irish  Exhibition, 
out  of  which  I  have  set  my  hearii  on  coming  without  any  help 
from  any  mortal  being,  and  that  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  quahfy 
now  for  the  directorship  of  Black  and  White.  Williamson 
apparently  told  thU  to  Campbell,  and  indeed  there  was  no 
reason  why  he  should  not,  for  I  should  certainly  have  told 
CampbeU  myself— and  Campbell  was  very  nice  about  it- 
declared  that  he  would  not  go  on  the  board  if  I  did  not  go 
on  and  offered  in  the  most  friendly  way  to  qualify  for  me 
unta  I  came  out  aU  right.  I  was  reaUy  very  much  touched 
by  his  friendly  way— although  I  do  not  mean  to  take 
advantage  of  it. 
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'  I  have  been  working  to-day  and  have  paid  a  call  or  two. 
1  have  been  presented  to-day  with  a  genuine  four-leaved 
shamrock  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  possession  that  brings 
with  it  eternal  good  luck  and,  better  still,  the  power  of  bestow- 
ing good  luck  on  others.  I  must  wear  it  always  about  me 
somewhere  and  then  it  will  be  a  taUsman.  It  is  really  a  very 
rare  thing  and  hence  the  legend.  I  have  put  it  in  my  purse 
wrapped  in  paper  and  will  keep  it  as  long  as  it  Issts.  A  little 
good  luck  would  certainly  be  welcome  to  me — and,  if  it  has 
the  marvellous  power  ascribed  to  it,  my  little  four-leaved 
shamrock  shall  give  you  the  best  share  of  its  beneficence. 

'  I  am  continuing  this  letter  on  the  Sunday  afternoon. 
I  have  been  to  luncheon  at  Lady  Dorothy's  and  then  paid  some 
calls.  George  Russell — nephew  of  my  old  friend  Lady 
Russell — ^was  there,  and  Jeune  and  Sir  William  Marriott  (a 
member  ol  the  Government)  and  one  or  two  other  men  : 
no  women.  .  .  .  We  talked  a  lot  of  politics.  Then  I  went 
on  to  Fletcher  Moulton's.  .  .  .  Dr.  Quain  came  in  and  kept 
us  a  long  time  amused  with  his  droll  stories.  I  am  going  to 
Birmingham  on  Tuesday  to  speak  at  a  meeting  with  Lord 
Spencer.  I  wish  I  had  not  accepted  that  engagement  because 
Pamell's  meeting  at  Nottingham — the  postponed  meeting — 
is  fixed  for  Friday  and  I  should  so  like  to  hare  gone.  But  it 
is  better  as  it  is. 

'  In  telling  you  the  other  day  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  my  leaving  town  for  some  time  yet,  I  forgot  to  mention  my 
lawsuits  (in  connection  with  the  Irish  Exhibition).  I  don't 
know  when  they  are  coming  on,  but  my  lawyer  tells  me  there 
are  two  of  them  at  least  which  I  must  attend  at  and  give 
evidence.  That  is  a  bore,  otherwise  I  do  not  let  it  trouble 
me  much — or  at  all. 

'  We  are  all  deeply  grieved  about  Browning's  death — my 
little  household  not  less  than  others.  Browning  was  always 
very  nice  to  me.  I  met  him  quite  lately,  just  before  he  went 
to  Venice,  and  he  seemed  as  young  and  full  of  life  as  ever. 
Well,  he  had  a  long,  a  full,  and  a  happy  Ufe  on  the  whole  and 
he  Uved  it  out  to  the  last.  .  .  .  Tell  me  of  your  plans.  .  .  . 
We  have  dreary  times  of  it  here  with  the  fogs  and  the  sodden 
reeking  atmosphere.  We  went  to  "  The  Dead  Heart  "  last 
night.  I  had  not  seen  it  before.  I  thought  Irving  and 
Bancroft  good — the  play  dull.' 
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'  I  am  looking  out  for  a  letter  from  you.    I  shall  be  going 
to  Edinburgh  to-morrow  and,  if  I  should  not  bo  able  to  write  to 


Cbtym 
GaraeoB, 

Uuch '  W.  y°"  before  leaving,  you  will  understand  why  it  is  and  so  will  not 
be  surprised.  We  are  back  in  dreary  winter  again.  To-day 
is  like  yesterday — wet,  cold  and  altogether  dispiriting  and 
miserable.  I  hope  you  will  not  have  to  return  home  at  some 
time  when  the  weather  is  still  chill  and  damp — it  might  do 
you  much  harm.  .  .  . 

'  I  have  nothing  to  tell  you  in  the  way  of  news.  Every- 
thing goes  on  in  the  usual  form.  I  pass  my  existence,  roughly 
speaking,  in  writing  letters,  going  to  meetings  and  sitting  at 
dinner-tables.  It  seems  a  curiously  unprofitable  way  of 
spending  one's  existence — but  «hat  can  one  do  ?  I  feel  some- 
times weighted  with  ani  oppressive  sense  of  solitude — although 
in  the  physical  sense  I  am  hardly  ever  one  moment  alone 
unless  when  I  am  asleep.  I  wonder  why  this  is — ^whether 
it  is  partly  physical — whatever  it  is,  it  is  a  decidedly  un- 
pleasant sensation  as  you  can  well  imagine.  I  should  like 
to  go  away  somewhere — not  for  a  hasty  scrambling  rush  up 
and  down  the  Edinburgh  line,  but  to  some  quiet  restful  place 
where  there  would  be  warm  air  and  soft  skies  and  brightness 
and  no  meetings  and  no  pohtical  correspondence  and  no 
dinner-parties,  only  quiet  rambles  by  a  river  and  in  woods, 
but  I  don't  very  well  see  how  I  could  get  at  all  these  comforts. 
I  have  been  asked  by  Fletcher  Moulton  to  go  with  him  and  his 
stepdaughter  for  a  short  trip  to  Holland  in  the  Easter  holidays 
and  to  join  Lord  and  Lady  Coleridge  there.  But  I  do  not 
intend  to  go,  I  am  too  busy.  It  was  very  kind  of  him  to 
ask  me,  and  I  felt  pleased.  This  is  a  very  complaining, 
doleful,  atrabihous  sort  of  le(ter  to  send  to  a  friend  who 
needs  rest  and  sympathy  very  much  herself.' 

Huoli  20.  '  A  reminder  of  our  colleagueship  has  come  to  me  to-day 
in  the  form  of  some  red-bound  copies  of  "  The  Rival  Princess." 
I  do  not  like  to  see  the  new  name  so  well  as  the  old.'  I  do  not 
think  the  book  could  ever  be  very  popular.  I  fancy  that  as 
its  authorship  is  announced,  the  authors  will  probably  come 
in  for  some  very  sharp  criticism.  However,  as  one  of  the 
authors  is  away  and  will  probably  never  see  any  of  the 
eritieisms,  and  would  not  very  much  care  even  if  she  did  see 
them — and  as  the  other  author  does  not  care  at  all,  there  will 

'  The  Sebd  Sose,  now  publiabed,  with  our 
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be  no  harm  done.  It  brought  back  curiom  memories  and 
aaaociatione  to  open  the  volume.  What  a  long  time  it  eeems 
to  me  already  in  existenoe-that  book ;  and  under  what 
various  conditions  it  was  begun,  ended  and  published.  And 
now  It  comes  up  in  new  form— like  a  sort  of  re-birth— or  a 
resurrection— one  does  not  quite  know  whit-h. 

'  I  quite  understand  your  not  writing  often.  You  will 
wnte  when  you  feel  that  there  is  anything  you  wish  to  say 
I  write  to  you  because  I  think  you  may  want  companionship 
and  will  be  glad  to  get  a  letter  from  me  even  when  I  have 
nothing  very  particular  to  say  to  you  as  is  the  case  to-day 
I  am  m  a  curious  mood  at  present.  Existence  appears  oddly 
unreal  to  me.  I  seem  as  if  I  were  drifting  into  some  strange 
state  of  apathy.  I  don't  know  whether  this  wiU  convey 
any  clear  idea^I  don't  suppose  it  will— yet  I  can't  describe 
It  any  better.  Some  things  oppress  rather  than  depress  me 
The  other  day  I  met  Roose  at  a  dinner  party  and  he  told  me  I 
was  tooking  unwell  and  that  I  must  go  to  see  him.  1  did 
so,  feeling  rather  a  hope  that  he  would  say  there  was  some- 
thing physically  wrong  with  me  which  might  explain  this  odd 
condition  I  told  you  of.  But  no,  he  ended  by  telling  me  there 
was  not  a  serious  symptom  of  anything  wrong.  I  am  to  see 
him  agam  on  Friday.  I  have  to  go  to  the  House  of  Commons 
to  get  m  time  for  a  division— this  is  Wednesday.  To-night 
I  give  an  harangue— would  'twere  done.  I  wish  you  were 
there  to  hear  it.  Your  companionship  would  be  a  sort  of 
Michor  to  me.  Yet  I  would  not,  if  I  could,  have  you  back  in 
England,  until  the  spring  is  well  on.' 

'  I  have  got  your  last  letter  and  am  looking  forward  to  chevn. 
your  return  as  an  event  now  within  measurable  distance    Crden., 
To-day  we  have  had  a  flash  not  merely  of  spring  but  of  actual  £"'''/•„ 
summer  on  us  all  of  a  sudden.    Yesterday  was  as  grim  and  as 
grey  as  a  misantarope  could  desire— I  described  to  you  the 
wmd-soourged  Terrace— and  behold  to-day  aU  is  sun  and 
glow  and  warmth  and  the  mere  sense  of  living  carries  a  certain 
joy  along  with  it.    WeU,  it  will  not  be  for  long,  I  daresay 
To-moiTow  m  aU  probability  we  shall  be  back  to  our  rain  and 
our  ^MB  and  our  chill  winds  again.    Let  us  Uve  whUe  we 
mayhvel    I  am  having  rather  a  busy  day  of  it.    I  began  by 
gomg  to  see  Roose— then  I  went  to  the  House  and  attended 
the  sitting  of  the  Western  Anatraha  Committee.    Now  I 
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have  come  hen  to  do  some  literary  work  and  write  eome 
political  letters,  and  such.  I  am  dining  out  this  evening  in 
Cleveland  Square,  St.  James*  Place.  1  drive  home  from  there 
to  take  Charlotte  to  a  party  at  Mrs.  Mona  Caird's  which  is 
at  Lancaster  Gate  and  I  have  to  be  back  at  the  House  of 
Commons  to  take  part  in  a  d  ivision.  I  wonder  if  you  are  doing 
any  work  just  now  ?  Our  poor  friend  Routledge  lost  his 
election  partly  because  of  a  dinner  he  gave  Toole  and  several 
actors  onaSunday,  which  got  into  thepapera,  and  his  opponents 
in  the  Ayr  Boroughs  made  fearful  capital  out  of  it  to  rouse  all 
the  Sabbatarians  against  him.  It  was  a  very  unwise  thing 
to  do  for  he  must  have  known  what  the  feeling  in  Scotland  is. 
Also,  he  displeased  some  voters  by  not  going  in  decidedly 
for  Scottish  Home  Rule.  ,1  told  you  I  had  been  to  see  Roose 
to-day.  He  wants  me  to  take  a  short  hoUday— but  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  I  could — what  with  work  of  all  kinds — except  for 
a  few  days,  and  then  I  know  he  would  want  me  to  go  to  some 
dreary  health-restoring  place.  Keally,  I  am  perfectly  well, 
except  for  the  work  and  the  worry  which  are  part  of  the  hfe 
of  most  mortal  creatures.' 

'  Tell  me  about  the  Burtons'  doctor,^  dear  Colleague. 
You  only  made  passing  allusion  to  him  once  or  twice — and  I 
am  interested  in  the  tale  of  him.  1  hope  to  call  at  Norfolk 
Square  to-day  and  ask  after  Campbell.  ...  I  had  a  busy  day 
yesterday  with  the  House  of  Commons  and  Committees  and 
dinner  parties.  By  the  way,  I  met  Mr.  Sinnett  at  Mrs.  Caird's 
party.  It  was  a  very  crowded  party — and  I  think  all  the 
cranks  and  crotcheteers  and  people  "  with  views  of  life " 
who  are  to  be  found  in  London  were  there.  ...  I  had  to 
leave  early  and  get  to  the  House  in  time  for  an  important 
division — and  there  was  such  a  crowd  that  I  could  not  easily 
escape — and  I  got  into  the  House  exactly  as  the  Speaker  was 
rising  to  put  the  question.  Two  seconds  more  and  the  doors 
would  have  been  closed  against  me.  Earlier  in  the  evening 
I  had  been  at  a  small  and  very  pleasant  dinner  given  by  the 
man  who  has  the  odd  pretty  little  house  near  St.  James' 
Palace  which  in  former  days  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  used 
to  occupy.  To-day  I  am  going  to  see  a  few — a  very  few— pic- 
tures, and  to-monow  I  am  going  out  to  luncheon  at  one  place : 

■  Dr.  Qrasfell  Baku,  who  wu  with  Sir  Rickud  Burton  till  the  Uttw'i 
dMth. 
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tea  at  another  and  dinner  at  a  third.  On  Monday  I  am  going 
to  Windsor  to  speak  for  the  Liberal  candidate.  I  have  no 
particular  news.  You  will  have  seen  before  this  of  the  fearful 
cyclone  whic'i  has  nearly  destroyed  Louisville  in  Kentucky. 
It  is  a  shocking  calamity.  I  have  pleasant  memories  of 
I^uisville.  The  last  time  I  was  there,  I  dined  at  the  house  of  a 
young  woman  who  was  said  to  be  the  most  beautiful  girl  in 
Ixniisville.  Her  husband  and  her  brother  and  she  were  very 
kind  to  me  and  took  me  about  a  good  deal.  Last  session  her 
husband  and  she  came  to  London  and  called  on  me  at  the 
House.  I  hope  my  poor  little  beauty  has  not  been  one  of  the 
numerous  victims  in  LouisvUle.  My  lawsuits  are  still  hanging 
over  me  neither  oft  nor  on.  BlafJe  and  White  seems  to  be 
starting  all  right  but  I  really  do  not  know  whether  I  shall  be 
able  to  find  the  money  to  quaUfy  myself  as  a  director.  Of 
course  I  could  borrow  it,  but  I  don't  like  domg  that  and  I  am 
afraid  to  pay  it  away  myself  because  of  the  still  impending 
lawsuits.  So,  for  the  moment  I  let  things  drift.  It  becomes 
a  Uttle  wearisome  in  the  end  to  be  always  havmg  to  look  after 
money,  to  try  to  get  enough— and  to  keep  it— two  achieve- 
ments which  I  have  always  found  very  difficult.  Yet  I  must 
not  complain.  Few  men  ever  trouble  themselves  less  about 
money  affairs  than  I  do.' 

*  I  went  and  saw  some  pictures  yesterday— and  oh  1  how  Mmh  sa 
dreary  some  of  the  work  was.  Mrs.  JopUng  was  very  agree- 
able and  I  liked  her  things  :  but  there  was  a  dreadful  new 
gallery  of  some  sort  which  was  full  of  good-for-nothuig  works 
of  art,  and  there  was  a  hustling  and  ctifling  crowd,  and  I  got 
pounced  on  by  some  awful  bores  and  so  I  soon  quitted  that 
building.  I  went  to  one  other  place  and  then  I  broke  down  and 
gave  it  up  altogether  and  went  home  and  turned  to  some  work.' 

'  I  have  your  two  little  letters.  Do  not  think  about  Mwxili  3i. 
writing  when  you  are  not  in  the  mood.  I  shall  assume  that 
you  will  write  when  you  feel  in  a  condition  for  writing.  .  .  . 
To-day  I  have  to  go  to  Windsor.  A  vacancy  has  come  there 
because  of  the  retirement  of  Richardson  Gardner— a  man  who 
has  a  chiteau  at  Cannes '  and  whom  I  was  going  to  call  upon 
one  day  there  under  the  impression  that  he  was  my  friend 

'Then,  "ChitMu  Loui.  Treiio,'  sbove  tho  H6tel  CaUtomin— Mr. 
MoCKthy  ud  I  lonohed  then  lUe>.  Now,  it  hu  pMMd  into  otlior  handi 
•nd  y  oded  Cwtel  Msggi. 
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Herbert  Gardner.  .  .  .  Riohardaon  Gardner  ha«  retired  and 
the  LiberalB  are  fighting  Windwr.  We  shall  be  beaten,  that 
is  certain— but  we  shall  make  a  good  fight  and  we  have  the 
beat  poenble  candidate  in  Grenfelli  who  wa»  in  the  House 
before  and  who  is  a  capital  landlord  and  a  most  popular  man, 
the  champion  puntist  of  the  Thames  and  a  brilliant  athlete, 
besides  being  a  good  speaker  and  a  sound  politician.  He 
lives  at  Taplow  Hall  and  I  am  sure  you  must  know  him.  .  .  . 
'  I  appear  in  "  Our  Celebrities  "  of  this  month.  The  photo- 
graph is  admirable,  but  the  biography  is  long,  wordy  and  so 
full  of  overdone  praise  as  to  be  quite  ridiculous.  Besides 
it  gives  me  credit  for  opinions  I  never  entertained— says 
that  I  declare  Cervantes  tp  be  the  greatest  author  who  ever 
lived— much  greater  than  Shakespeare— and  I  leave  you  to 
judge  whether  I  ever  said  that.  .  .  .  People  are  speculating 
on  the  probability  of  a  marriage  between  Famell  and 
Mrs.  O'Shea— if  a  divorce  be  obtained.  I  do  not  like  that 
prospect.  ..."  „  J.    , 

' .  .  .  I  went  to  Windsor.  .  .  .  Two  other  Radical 
members  came  with  me.  We  had  a  capitol  meeting  and 
there  was  immense  enthusiasm.  We  have,  as  I  told  you,  an 
excellent  candidate.  I  believe  there  is  not  the  smallest 
chance  of  winning  the  place.  Young  Hatoourt— Sir  William's 
son— who  has  taken  up  his  abode  in  the  place  as  a  sort  of 
electioneering  manager— told  me  that  the  thing  was  out  of  the 
question,  and  that  the  utmost  we  could  hope  for  was  to  be  in 
a  better  position  than  we  were  before.  A  place  like  Windsor 
is  always  under  aristocratic  influence.  You  will  probably 
have  the  news  of  the  result  telegraphed  to  the  Fr.mch  papers 
before  you  get  this— the  news  first  and  the  forecast  after- 
wards. I  shall  miss  the  House  of  Commons  when  it  rises 
for  the  Easter  recess.  It  is  such  a  capital  place  for  taking 
one  out  of  one's  own  atmosphere  and  one's  own  individu- 
ality that  there  is  something  healthful  about  it— one  feels 
as  if  he  were  in  a  perpetual  breeze.  We  are  going  to  an 
afternoon  party  to  meet  a  French  Professor  who,  I  am  told 
and  am  willing  to  beUeve,  is  a  very  distinguished  man- 
but  of  whom  I  can  teU  you  Uttle  more  than  that.  We  shaU 
have  quiet  times  for  the  next  week  or  so.  Everybody  wUl 
be  out  of  town.  And  I  shaU  try  and  get  some  work  done. 
■  Now  Loid  Deiborongh. 
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The  unoiint  of  work  I  have  before  me  waiting  execution  is 
■omething  appalling.  The  expedition  to  Holland  of  which  I 
told  you  is  given  up.  Holland  is  still  too  cold  to  be  pleasant 
and  my  friends,  who  asked  me  to  accompany  them,  are  going 
to  Folkestone  or  some  other  sea-side  place  and  I  may  make 
them  a  Saturday  to  Monday  visit.  I  am  to  see  Roose 
to-morrow  and  dread  his  ordering  me  to  some  German  place 
or  other.  .  .  .  And  so  you  are  in  your  fortieth  year — and 
I — do  you  know — am  in  my  sixtieth  !  .  .  .  Anyhow,  I  don't 
care — and  I  don't  suppose  you  do.  ... ' 

' .  .  .  I  was  standing  on  the  Embankment  near  this  April  2, 
place  yesterday  and  looking  towards  the  south  side  of  the  I'^o. 
river  where  we  looked  at  it  one  day  when  we  were  "  prospect- 
ing "  for  "  The  Grey  Eiver  "—looked  in  the  direction  of  the 
Bolingbroke  Church  and  all  that  region.  It  was  a  soft,  grey, 
dreamy  day  with  clouds  scattered  lightly  along  the  west  in 
the  way  of  the  sinking  sun.  It  was  a  ghostly  kind  of  hour, 
and  there  was  a  faint  west  wind  and  I  seemed  to  become  aware 
of  the  presence  of  a  group  of  ghosts  there  on  the  horizon. 
They  were  ghosts  that  belonged  to  me  and  my  past  and  my 
work — and  to  that  region  on  which  I  was  looking.  There 
were  my  own  ghosts — the  ghosts  of  myself  and  my  young 
wife  when  we  lived  in  that  region  hundreds  of  years  ago. 
There  were  the  ghosts  of  two  or  three  people  we  knew  there 
then— one  of  whom  re-visited  me  in  the  flesh — oh  I  so  very 
much  in  the  flesh ! — not  many  months  ago — I  told  you  of 
her.  There  were  the  ghosts  of  the  people  I  creat«d  for 
myself  in  "  My  Enemy's  Daughter  "  and  who  belong  to  that 
place.  There  were  the  much  later  ghosts  of  the  men  and 
women  whom  I  have  made  to  Uve  there  in  "  Camiola  "  ;  and 
there  were  ghosts  .  .  .  later  still — and  latest  of  all,  there  were 
the  phantoms  not  so  much  from  as  belonging  to  "The 
Grey  River."  How  plainly,  how  distinctly  I  saw  them  all — 
all  together  in  a  group  and  in  a  flash,  yet  each  form  perfectly 
distinct !  How  I  was  able  to  see  and  distinguish  so  many 
friends  and  figures  lighted  up  for  one  moment — lighted  up  by 
the  sunset — I  have  no  idea ;  but  there  they  were,  the  real  and 
the  unreal — those  of  earth  and  those  of  fancy  equally  recog- 
nisable. Was  it  not  curious  !  I  was  for  the  moment — for 
the  instant — positively  possessed  by  a  sense  of  reality — of 
actuality — and  when  all  vanished  as  quietly  and  as  suddenly 
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M  it  had  come  up,  I  felt  distreaaed,  bereavod— yet  a  little 
bewildered  by  a  aense  of  aomething  uncanny  which  it  would 
be  aa  well  not  to  aee  again.  I  dareaay  I  waa  in  a  dreamy  mood 
with  my  aenaea  only  half  awake— and  of  course  that  region 
is  full  of  memoriee  for  me— and  it  waa  sunset — the  twilight 
hour  when  fancies  easily  take  shape  for  people  at  all  of  the 
dreamy  mood.  Anyhow,  there  waa  the  experience,  and  it 
waa  peculiar,  interesting,  aomewhat  melancholy — a  good  deal 
eerie.  I  shall  probably  never  see  it  again  because,  aa  I  look 
out  over  that  region,  I  ahall  be  expecting  it  and  prepared  for 
it — and  it  will  not  come.  .  .  , 

*  We  are  waiting  in  anxiety  for  to-night's  news — the  newa 
of  the  Windsor  election.  About  the  main  fact  of  the  result 
we  have  Uttle  doubt  indeed,  but  our  anxiety  is  to  know  whether 
and  how  far  we  shall  reduceithe  majority.  I  wonder  how  you 
are  all  thia  time  and  whether  you  are  at  Orasse  and  whether 
you  are  better.  I  have  not  heard  about  Campbell  aince.  I 
will  call  to-morrow.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  whenever 
you  are  impelled  to  write.    Goodbye,  my  best  friend." 

'  Your  letter  is  \^iy  hopeful — the  most  hopeful  I  have 
yet  had,  and  it  gave  me  real  pleasure.  1  see  signs  in  it  of 
reviving  health. — And  you  will  be  in  London  on  the  17th. 
You  will  let  me  know  when  I  may  come  and  see  you — but  of 
course  I  shall  hear  from  you  between  this  and  then.  I  am 
glad  you  are  going  to  see  Genoa  and  Milan.  I  love  Genoa. 
Milan  ia  not  very  interesting,  except  for  the  Cathedral  and 
the  "  Last  Supper."  It  is  too  French — not  Italian  enough. 
Can  you  not  go  to  Venice  T  It  seems  a  pity  to  be  so  near 
Venice  and  not  to  see  it.  I  am  going  to  Folkestone  to-day, 
which  is  not  quite  Venice.  ...  It  will  be  very  quiet,  a  man, 
two  girls  and  myself — all  fond  of  quietude,  and  reading  and 
talk  and  fine  weather.  The  autumn  manoeuvres  are  going 
on  in  and  around  Folkestone  now,  but  I  am  sure  my  hoat 
and  hostesses  care  as  little  about  shows  of  the  kind  as  I  do, 
and  we  shall  let  the  gay  and  giddy  world  go  by.  I  do  not 
very  well  know  Winwood  Reade.  I  read  at  one  time  his 
"  Martyrdom  of  Man,"  and  I  knew  him  personally  but  not 
well — not  at  all  intimately.  He  ia  dead,  is  he  not  ?  He 
waa  a  nephew  of  Charles,  as  of  course  you  know.  He  had 
passed  out  of  my  memory  somehow,  but  I  know  that  I  was 
greatly  impreeaed  at  the  time  by  the  books  of  his  which  I 
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n»d.  Jmt  now  the  man  moat  talked  of  in  Uterature  here  ia 
Rudyard  Kipling.  I  Bnd  that  my  prophecie.  about  him  have 
been  qute  fulfilled.  He  u  the  seneation  of  the  hour  and  haa 
«hoved  aU  the  reat  out  of  >ight-for  the  time.  The  literary 
•uoceea  ia  undoubtedly  well-de»rTed.  There  ia  nothing  new 
to  tell  you— except  that  I  have  thia  morning  had  a  letter 
from  ParneU— I  had  not  heard  from  him  for  a  long  time  It 
la  only  about  money  matters— the  ParUamentary  Pund  which 
hu  fallen  low  and  which  he  wiU  replenish  and  which  he 
thmks  had  better  be  managed  for  the  future  by  him  and  me 
alone.  We  had,  untU  Utely,  buainet.  help  from  poor  Biggar 
I  need  not  tell  you  what  a  valuable  man  of  buaineea  /  am  ' 

'  This  place  ia  like  a  beleaguered  city  with  the  marching 
and  countermarching- the  fifing  and  drumming  of  aoldiera 
aad  volunteers.  .  .  .  You  wiU  probably  have  arranged  your 
tune  of  departure— indeed  I  don't  feel  sure  that  this  will  reach 
you  before  you  leave.  I  Uunch  it  merely  as  a  God-speed. 
I  am  going  up  to  town  to-day.  I  return  to-morrow  for  a 
dinner  party  given  by  Su-  Albert  RoUit^then  I  go  up  again 
on  Thursday— shall  perhaps  come  down  Saturday  till  Monday  • 
then  Parliament  re-opens  and  brings  the  old  Ufe  with  it.  I 
have  had  my  usual  Ul-luck  in  weather  down  here.  It  is  cold 
windy,  wet,  and  one  has  to  hang  over  fires.  I  envy  the 
people  to  whom  the  weather  makes  no  difference— but  I  was 
never  like  that — not  even  in  my  youngeat  days.' 

'  I  am  here  again.  I  dined  at  a  large  and  pleaaant  dinner- 
party last  night.  A  Tory  host  and  a  majority  of  Radical  guests, 
and  we  discussed  politics,  and,  strange  to  aay,  with  perfect 
good  temper.  I  am  going  up  to  London  to-morrow,  chiefly 
for  a  dinner-party,  come  down  again  on  Saturday  and  go  back 
on  Monday  for  good-or  ill.  Then  the  life  of  the  House  sets 
m  again.  I  am  glad  of  il.  I  yearn  for  it,  with  its  vividness 
its  rush,  it8  crowds,  its  passion  and  its  storm- yes,  even  its 
long  lapses  of  duhiess— aU— all  combine  to  make  one  feel 
what  a  small  unimportant  creature  he  is,  unless  in  so  far  as  he 
IS  a  part  of  a  great  moving  whole.  We  shaU  have  some 
important  debates — and  it  will  be  like  living.' 

'.  .  .  I  have  come  up  to  attend  a  dinner-party  and  write  a 
leader,  and  the  dinner-party  ia  over  and  the  leader  is  written 
and  I  am  waiting  for  the  proof.  We  have  won  a  victory 
though  only  by  a  smaU  majority,  in  Carnarvon,  and  got  a 
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liibenl  in  th«  place  of  a  Tory  and  we  an  naturally  lomewhat 
jubilant  beoauM  we  have  not  of  late  been  doing  quite  ao  well 
as  we  expected.  It  seema  not  quite  fair  to  expect  you  to  take 
an  intereat  in  tliese  detoila  when  you  are  at  such  a  distance 
and  have  other  things  to  thinic  of,  but  I  pour  out  my  mind  to 
you,  and  I  tidnk  I  am  more  engrossed  in  politics  than  ever. 
You  see  the  end  is  nearing — the  grip  is  becoming  closer  every 
day.  But  no — I  will  not  go  on.  I  spare  you  more  of  this. 
I  hope  you  will  not  find  me  a  terrible  political  bore  when  you 
come  back.* 

AftU  'aa  ' .  .  .  This  afternoon  we  hod  a  sunny  hour  or  two  at 
Folkestone  and  we  sat  in  a  well  sheltered  and  enjoyable  nook 
on  the  olifi  and  looked  on  the  sea  and  the  sails  of  the  schooners, 
dark  against  the  sunshine.  ...  I  have  had  a  very  pleasant 
time  here.  My  friends  are  ^ver  so  kind  and  are  fond  of  books — 
and  my  host  and  I  are  as  brothers  in  our  love  of  the  Greek 
dramatists  and  Shakespeare  and  Goethe — only  think !  .  .  .  To- 
day some  people  are  coming  to  luncheon.  Sir  James  Matthews 
the  Judge,  and  his  wife  and  daughter  and  some  others.  Last 
night  we  went  to  a  circus,  which  I  positively  enjoyed.  When 
there  are  fine  glimpses,  we  walk  or  sit  on  the  cliffs  and  look  at 
the  sea  and,  on  the  whole,  it  must  be  called  a  very  pleasant 
little  holiday.  I  shall  be  glad  however  when  the  House  of 
Commons  sits  again.  I  want  the  noise,  the  rush,  the  eager- 
ness, the  strife,  the  emulation,  all  the  emotion.  Then  no 
doubt,  after  man's  agreeable  fashion,  I  shall  begin  to  yearn 
for  the  quietude  again.' 

Houm  oi  '  Only  a  grasp  of  the  hand,  dear  friend.  .  .  .  For  it  is  the 

Commou,  Jay  of  the  Budget— and  I  have  to  write  about  it,  which  means 
^^  that  I  shall  hove  to  keep  in  my  place  all  the  time.  ...  My 
lawsuits  have  not  begun  yet.  It  is  said  that  the  Punell 
case  will  not  come  on — that  O'Shea  has  thought  better  of  it — 
but  I  don't  know  anything  for  certain.  TUs  is  a  poor  little 
greeting,  yet  I  send  it  even,  such  as  it  is.    Goodbye.' 

April  '90.  '  I  have  just  got  back  from  a  meeting  on  the  South  side  of 

London  where  I  delivered  an  oration  in  a  vast  building  which 
is  really  the  public  baths  drained  for  the  hour  and  converted 
into  a  hall  of  assembly.  A  Stentor  could  have  filled  that  hall 
with  ease,  but  I  have  to  remark  that  I  am  not  a  Stentor. 
However  I  did  all  I  could,  and  Stentor  himself  could  not  have 
done  more  than  he  oouM.     Now  that  I  am  come  back  I  sit 
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down  to  noiMto  mywU  by  writing  to  you.  ...  You  wiO 
probably  be  beginning  to  know  by  thia  time  how  your  phn 
of  return  win  lUpe  itnlf  and  when  you  are  Ukely  to  be  back 
fa  NorfoBc  Squaw  agafa.  CampbeU  adced  ua  to  luncheon  on 
Sunday  to  meet  WUhtmion,  but  I  wai  in  Folkeeton^ 
I  ahaU  probably  aee  him  won.  ...  I  «»  that  tb  ,  i,<u.  i 
horM  entered  for  the  Northampton  races  bearing  <h  •  r .  ae  of 
The  Bebel  Rom."  I  wonder  was  this  a  tri'),  'o  u.  .,ur 
re-named  masterpiece.  I  have  just  correctert  ni,.i  „  ^r  r.i' 
ae  title-page  of  "  The  Ladiea'  GaUeiy."  >  W.  ,f  :  n  oi.i-,.  oiM 
book  It  now  seems  to  me  to  be !  I  wonder  low  y  .,  r  wor'-  is 
getting  on  and  whether  you  wiU  be  able  to  Kttl^  uu.  n  rr  u 
larly  to  your  literary  career  when  you  r.  t,  rii  hop.,.  For 
myself,  I  have  a  vast  accumulation  of  arrears  of  win;-  i>,id 
I  do  not  seem  to  be  making  any  progress— and  linn-  Ir  '.m 
hand  to  mouth  as  I  am  compeUed  to  do,  I  can't  nrf.' w  ir  v-*«- 
tions  to  do  pot-boilen  when  they  rome  in,  and  so  I  u ,  ,  t'  y 
afto  day,  and  week  after  week  from  the  work  which  would 
perhaps  be  really  profitable  in  the  future  to  the  work  which 
pays  something  or  anything  in  the  present.  Well,  I  suppose 
It  IS  satisfactory  to  have  any  manner  of  work  to  do,  but  one 
gets  mipatient  sometimes  of  having  t»  cut  oneself  up  fa  Uttle 
slices.  I  shaU  be  ghid  when  you  get  back  if  it  were  only  to 
have  someone  to  whom  one  could  grumble  against  fate  and 
who  would  listen  to  the  grumblings  with  a  kfadly  sympatheUo 
patience.' 

'  I  am  going  to  the  House  of  Commons,  dear  CoUeague    April  It. 
I  have  a  somewhat  various  day  before  me.    I  have  already 
been  faterviewed  by  a  soUcitor  with  regard  to  one  of  mv 
lawsuits.  ' 

'I  go  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Western  Australian 
Committee— then  to  the  Committee  of  Selection— then  to  a 
charitable  bazaar  where  a  little  play  of  Huntly's  is  to  be 
performed— then  home  to  swallow  a  very  early  dinner,  after 
which  I  go  to  preside  over  a  meeting  caUed  for  the  pur^se  of 
drawing  public  attention  to  the  grievances  under  which  the 
native  populations  are  suffering  in  India.  From  that  to  the 
House  agafa  to  take  part  m  a  division.  Add  to  all  this  a 
dropping  fire  of  letter-writing  to  all  sorts  of  people  and  an 
moeaeant  talk  kept  up  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  you  wiU 
'  A  new  edition. 
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have  an  idea  of  how  my  day  goes.  You  will  see  that  I  have 
not  to-day  and  have  not  had  since  Monday  one  single  hour 
for  any  work  of  my  own.  Never  mind.  I  hope  I  shall  manage 
to  get  through  somehow,  but  it  becomes  a  little  exasperating 
sometimes  when  one  sees  the  days  go  by  and  nothing  really  done 
that  one  wants  to  do.  Well,  it  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  write  a 
line  to  you  in  the  midst  of  it  all.  Perhaps,  if  things  go  as  you 
expect,  you  will  be  at  home  this  day  week— perhaps  about  this 
time  I  shall  be  setting  out  to  see  you — unless  some  strange 
interposition  of  the  Powers  above  should  decree  it  otherwise. 
You  will  be  welcome  whenever  you  come.* 


CHAPTEB   XIV 


AN   INTEBLUDB 

iTis  late Bpring in  England  when  Mr.  McCarthy  writes  to  me 
m  London  on  the  day  after  my  arrival : 

*^  iL°\?^.^^  CoUeagae,  I  wag  so  disappointed  to-dav  not  Anri.  « 
a  I^  J;  l"  ^  «"  ""f  "^  y-  ■'  I  «0"l<i  have  gone  a^^4  ^  ^^  ' 
iff  w^  yo-"  telegram  in  time,  but  did  not  get  it  tm 

aad  only  got  home  m  time  to  drees  for  the  Shakesneare 
dmner^an  »rly  busine»_when  I  got  your  teW^r^  J 
never  before  felt  a  grudge  against  the  immortal  bart-Tut  I 
Ad  feel  such  an  emotion  to-day  because  I  was  by^  m«ns 
cut  off  from  dining  with  you.  It  is  now  pastti&31 
have  to  read  a  lot  of  proofs  which  positively  m»^«,  off  at 
on™.  To-morrow_Thur«lay_I  hZ  to  be  in  the  law 
court  to  pve  evidence  in  the  first  of  my  long.pendi,«   aw- 

^rweenl  a„H  T.,  ?'  "'  ""^  you-unless  you  «^  free 
Detween  SIX  and  half-past  seven  when  I  must  be  back  at  the 

^^*"  ;'  "  """  °^  ""y  l««l«-writing  night^.     I  am  fr« 
on  Fnday  after  four.     Saturday  have  oXlf galemento  th^ 

o^r^V«^r"'-  'of"  ^°"  ^"^  "''^"»  "'  engagL^ 
to  d«^„S  ^  i"  ;■•*''  """^  y"  "^  have  lots  of  thing, 
todo  and  people  to  see  after  your  long  absence.  .  .  .  I  am^ 
glad  U.at  you  are  back  at  home  again Cfood-niahT    T 

ha^t:  r^"*  '^^  ''^■"  sfakespearei:S;';^'„tJ 
navuig  to  make  speeches  about  Shakespeare'  Not  much 
chance  to  say  anything  particularlynewonTto  subject.  ' 
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April  >00. 


'  I  write  these  few  lines  a  little  at  random  for  I  do  not 
quite  know  where  you  are.  .  .  .  We  fought  our  first  battle 
about  the  Irish  Exhibition  yesterday  and  the  day  before,  and 
were  defeakd.  The  Jury  found  that  Herbert  Gladstone,  Lord 
Arthur  Hill,  Ernest  Hart  and  myself  are  responsible  for  all 
the  debts  of  the  Exhibitbn.  The  Judge,  Mr.  Justice  Mathew, 
had  directed  the  Juiy  in  the  clearest  way  that  we  were  noi 
legally  responsible — but  the  British  jury  insisted  that  we  were. 
The  Judge  refused  to  "  enter  judgment  "  as  it  is  called — which 
means  that  he  could  not  himself  sanction  the  verdict,  and  it 
will  have  to  go  to  a  higher  court  and  be  argued  over  there ! 
Our  counsel,  Robert  Reid,  a  personal  friend  of  mine,  who  is  in 
the  House,  told  us  frankly  that  if  this  verdict  be  maintained 
we  are  perumaUy  liable  for  every  farthing  of  the  debt  to  the 
extent  of  our  private  fortunes — mine  I  think  is  about  two- 
pence-halfpenny. Of  course  if  the  Dukes  and  the  rich  men 
stand  in  with  us,  things  will  not  be  so  bad — but  will  they  ? 
Of  course  there  are  shoals  of  actions  to  follow  this  first — wliich 
was  a  small  thing  in  itself — und  some  of  them  will  be  for  heavy 
amounts. 

'  I  hope  all  this  does  not  seem  gloomy  to  you,  but  I  think 
you  would  like  to  know.  I  had  a  very  nice  and  delicate  letter 
from  F.  M. — the  moment  he  heard  of  the  verdict.  ...  1  shall 
certainly  accept  his  counsel  and  guidance  as  to  the  course  I 
had  best  adopt  when  the  crisis  approaches.  For  it  will  be  a 
crisis — I  have  no  doubt  of  that. 

'  Well,  I  am  not  really  much  troubled.  A  crisis  which 
brings  neither  grief  nor  discredit  has  not  much  in  it  to  alarm 
anyone  who  is  not  very  easily  alarmed.  .  .  .  Come,  this  is 
getting  rather  too  much  into  the  heroic  mood.  .  .  . ' 

*  When  I  got  home  last  night,  I  found  that  the  extra  tickets 
for  the  Stanley  r^eption,  of  which  I  had  given  up  all  hope,  had 
actually  come  to  hand.  I  enclose  them  and  hope  Campbell  and 
you  will  be  able  to  make  use  of  them.  It  will  be  really  a  very 
remarkable  occasion  and  it  would  be  a  great  pity  if  you  were  to 
miss  it.    So  I  hope  you  will  go.  ... ' 

' .  .  .  I  wonder  how  you  got  through  the  evening  and 
whether  you  could  hear  Stanley.  It  was  a  splendid  sight,  was 
it  not — regarded  merely  as  a  sight  ?  ...  I  am  gomg  to 
deliver  a  harangue  at  University  College,  Oower  Street,  on 
Monday  evening  next  at  eight  on  "  The  Real  and  the  Ideal  in 
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Kotion  "  Would  you  care  to  come  with  Charlotte  and  me- 
rf  y«.  have  nothing  better  to  do  r  I  riiaU  come  to  yoT^ 
luncheon-tune  on  Wednesday  •  ^ 

to  i^&^T  rof^VT  i^L'^'g^  to-d^y  and  had   m.,  . 
the  result  is  decidedly  encouraging  for  us.     If  we  can  succeed 

^tr^J^"  tl  *"  "'«'""  ™"*'  o"  Po-t^n^t 
greatly  Dettared.     Of  oourae,  we  must  lose  monev  anvhnw  • 

our  own  law-costs  will  be  large,  but  therewiU  he  L  ml      j' 

others   aU  the  difference  betl«,n  q ^e  ty  ;X\'°eo"S!,,":,^ 

not"flr";r'"  "  "•'  ""-^  "^^^  ■"*  ™  'of  su,Xat  ZouM 
n^personally  meet.  Anyhow  we  gain  time,  and  that Ta 
great  deal.     Also  our  position  being  bettered  wiU  mX  the 

1  went  to  the  House  and  then  I  dineH  rait  .-j  .u       t 
went  backto  the  House  and  make  T^fnZ  v*^  I'uTo    fJt'. 
the  moment  and  I  think  rather  an  effective  Uttle  sp^hl^    oZ. 
and  then  I  came  down  here  and  wrote  a  leading  artM^         '  "^^  ^■ 

Don  t  forget  that  we  are  to  dine  with  you  on  Sundav'and 

Ifeel  the  deepest  mtorest  in  it.    Some  time  we  must  wri^^a 

I^L^„:^t°'^  f«'^*'- «°" '""  "f  "-""rial  1^^ 

md  somehow,  the  wnt^rs  of  stories  miss  so  much  of  it ' 

no  play  written  by  Mr.  Justin  Huntly  McCarthy  was  a 
oomediette  acted  „ne  Sunday  evening  in  my  drawing-room 
by  Miss  Violet  Vanbrugh.  Miss  Marion  Lea,  and  Mr  Nut- 
combe  Gould.  Sunday  had  been  chosen  for  the  convenience 
0  Sir  Henry-then  Mr.  Henry-Irving,  who  with  some  other 

iriends  among  thorn  oneor  two  theatrical  managers,  happened 
to  be  dmmg  with  us  that  evening.  Also,  because  so  many 
actors  and  actresses  were  only  free  on  that  evening  It 
was  a  very  smiple,  harmless  little  after-dimier  entertainment  • 
the  play  was  charmingly  written  and  much  acclaimed: 
fclr.K       *     '^  ""  ^'°'""»''°™"'  conscience  was  more 

fl^^       pop™-.  Iwas  sent  various  copies  of  the  religious 
JoumaU,   m   which    were  paragraphs  holding  meTp  to 
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condemnation  for  having  desecrated  the  Sabbath.  I  suffered 
indeed,  considerably,  for  the  denunciations  kept  coming  back 
upon  me  Uke  boomerangs  for  months  afterwards  from 
AoBtraUan,  New  Zealand,  and  Canadian  newspapers. 

*  I  seem  to  have  taken  to  writing  to  you  from  the  Daily 
Newt.  Nov  I  write  chiefly  to  let  you  know  my  movements 
during  the  week  and  to  ask  you  to  tell  me  yours.  Friday  I  am 
coming  to  see  Campbell  at  six  about  Company  affairs  and 
shall  probably  stay  and  dine.* 

' .  .  .  I  would  have  written  to  you  even  about  nothing  but 
that  I  have  been  fearfully  busy.  To-day  has  been  a  terrible 
day  of  "  function  " — the  wedding  function  being  however 
deeply  interesting  and  touching.i  I  am  so  sorry  you  cannot 
come  on  Monday.  Sir  John  Hennessy  is  coming  and  John 
Dillon.  Never  mind,  you  will  come  another  time.  .  .  . 
Thursday  I  begin  by  going  to  a  presentation  to  Cardinal 
Manning — then  to  a  meeting  of  our  "  Economic  Printing  " 
Company :  then  to  a  meeting  of  the  "  Black  and  White  " 
Company.  .  .  .' 

*  J.  lay  in  bed  until  three  o'clock  to-day,  oppressed  and 
depressed  by  a  terrible  cold,  which  1  can't  shake  off,  and  now 
I  am  going  to  the  *'  Black  and  White  "  meeting,  and  then  to 
the  House.  Last  night  1  received  notice  of  an  action  brought 
against  myself,  all  alone — for  some  printing  bill — no  doubt 
under  the  impression  that  I  directed  with  sole  and  absolute 
sway  that  department  of  the  Exhibition.  .  .  . ' 

In  the  Bununer  of  1890,  Mr.  McCarthy  was  ordered  for 
his  health  to  the  Baths  of  Boyat. 

'  It  seems  strange  to  me  to  be  here  in  this  hotel  where  1 
so  often  wrote  to  you  three  years  ago — three,  is  it  not  ?  I 
only  got  here  at  7  this  evening,  for  1  lingered  a  night  and  part 
of  a  day  at  Dover  for  sheer  love  of  the  sea  and  the  cliffs.  1 
shall  see  Dr.  Brandt  to-morrow  and  begin  the  cure,  I  presume, 
the  next  day.  His  name  is  associated  with  this  place  in  my 
mind  and  with  the  time  when  you  were  here.  I  feel  better 
already  for  having  come  here,  and  I  am  sure  there  will  be  a 

■  The  marriage  of  Mr.  William  O'Brien  to  BliH  Raffalovich. 
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^  have  to,  £«■  some  of  my  engag™««ta  are  r«p«fly  running 

tJ„'„.f-i  »m  doing  my  dai^  ™„„d  of  bathing  a«l  drinking  Roy.t. 
the  waters  and  "  puivemation  "-having  one's  fa«.  sprayed  J-^y  '"O. 
upon  from  a  bttle  jet.  I  rise  at  haU-paat  ,ix-f™cy  iS^at 
hi^-part  ,«  !  -and  I  go  to  bed  at  11.  I  drinl.  at  luncheon 
and  dmner  one  part  native  red  wine  to  two  parts  water  from 
the  Cae««-  spnng.  It «  « little  like  being  in  a  penal  settlement 
but  I  am  sure  it  will  do  me  good.  Thus  far,  my  iUIuck  has 
pursued  me-the  weather  haa  turned  (old  and  rainy  and  we 
carmot  s^  the  sky  for  grey  clouds.     I  did  some  work  last  night 

mght  by  the  mahgn  hght  of  the  detested  bmgk,~^,ui  in  the 
day  one  hates  to  leave  the  open  air-but  stUl  the  work  has  to 
be  done.  I  feel  a  good  deal  like  an  eiile,  but  it  i»  all  very 
quiet  and  I  suppose,  restful.  ...  It  grows  late  and  the 
prison  warder  wiU  soon  order  us  off  to  bed-I  mean  the  time 
«  nw  at  hand  when  I  shall  feel  bound  in  solemn  duty  to  go 

fr«l'.„;  ^'^^'  T1.  ''"^''  '  *"=«"'  '"  '""'  "onderfuUy  Rovat. 
freer  and  stronger.    I  begm  to  rejuvencsce,  if  there  be  such  ^4  2-'. 
a  word    I  am  rigidly  faithful  to  my  regimen.     I  drink  wine  '**• 
drowned  m  Caesar  water  at  luncheon  and  dinner-only  tJ-at 
and   nothmg    more-absolutely    nothing       ore   except    the 
mommg  tea-and  1  eat  largely.    The  better  I  feel,  the  more  I 
am  aued  with  a  consuming  desire  to  be  really  well  again,     hm 
like  one  who,  for  a  long  time  plunged  in  poverty,  suddenly 
hnds  there  IS  a  way  to  making  money  and  determines  that  he 
wiU  be  noh.    So  I  feel  about  health.' 

H^fli  ■  •  ^™'*"^y  ^  ^«"*  to  ™'l  on  a  man  at  the  Orand  fiov,t, 
Hotel  and  to  my  surprue  was  greeted  by  the  concierge  with  ''"V  '90 
a  b^mmg  smile  and  "How  do  you  do,  Mr.  McCarthy?" 
Ha  face  was  familiar  to  me,  but  I  could  not  remember  where 
I  iMdseen  him  untU  he  told  me  he  was  at  the  "  Californie 
Hotel  mCaimes  when  I  was  there.  Then  I  remembered  hi? 
handsome,  rather  delicate  face  at  the  "  CaUfornie." 

.  .  .  I  am  sending  this  to  your  "Rectory  "although /am 
not  quite  certam  fiom  your  letter  whether  you  were  to  go 
ast  Thursday  or  next  Thursday.  This  must  be  a  shorf  h-Mer 
for  It  grows  late All  the  bathing  and  drinking  and 
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spraying — all  the  enforced  lying  down  without  perminion  to 
do  anything  but  sleep — if  I  can— all  this  swallows  up  one's 
day.  And  then  I  have  a  lot  of  copy  to  be  shovelled  off 
within  a  given  date.  .  .  . 

'  And  BO  the  season  is  dead  and  buried  and  we  shall  not 
be  on  the  Terrace  for  months  to  come.  And  when  shall  we 
work  together  again,  I  wonder  ?      .  . 

'  I  understand  the  love  for  rjf  hing  round  in  London — lor 
driving  fast — for  rapid  movement  of  any  kind.  Here,  we 
have  only  quietude,  but,  after  the  season,  it  is  a  refreshing 
change  in  many  ways.  And  I  am  getting  so  much  better.  I 
feel  somewhat  as  a  worn-out  tree  might  (eel  when  suddenly 
filled  with  the  spring  sensation  of  sap  rushing  into  the  stem 
and  branches  again.  How  lohg  will  this  prevail  against  the 
London  winter  !  I  don't  know.  ...  I  fancy  now  that  I  was 
in  much  worse  condition  in  London  than  I  then  believed  and 
that  Boose  was  right — and  you  were  right. 

'  Tell  me  all  about  your  "  Rectory  "  i  —and  whether  the 
quietude  wiB  really  suit  you  after  the  crowds  and  "  tearing 
round."  I  hope  so.  I  am  very  glad  that  you  have  positively 
set  yourself  the  task  of  a  three-volume  novel  to  be  finished  by 
Decembe'  Is  that  the  plot  we  have  sometimes  talked  over  ? 
I  hope  to  go  and  see  you  at  the  Rectory  and  perhaps  to  be 
able  to  help  you  with  some  ideas  for  your  novel.  .  .  . 

' .  .  .  Did  I  tell  you  that  we  went  up  the  Puy  de  Dome  1 
AH  the  steep  mountainous  part,  we  were  dragged  up  by  a 
mule  cart— and  Charlotte  and  I  walked  down.  Think  of 
that !     Am  I  getting  strong  ? ' 

' .  .  .  There  is  nothing  much  to  report  from  this  region. 
I  keep  on  drinking  the  waters  and  taking  baths  and  keeping 
with  rigorous  fidelity  to  my  regimen — and  I  grow  better 
every  day.  I  have  lost  all  sensation  of  such  a  thing  as  nerves— 
don't  know  what  has  become  of  them.  ...  Of  course,  I  have 
to  look  out  for'  the  London  winter  and  the  winter  Session 
and  the  work  and  the  worry — including  the  inevitable  Irish 
Exhibition  troubles  which  must,  I  suppose,  come  to  a  crisis  this 
year.  We  have  an  idea  of  going  on  the  river  when  we  return — 
getting  a  cottage  there  and  making  it  our  headquarters  for 

'  ChMter  Hou«e  havuiK  long  been  given  up,  we  had  taken  for  these 
■•immer  montha  the  Rectory  at  Ruafaden  in  Northamptonshire,  among  all 
oiix  old  haunta. 
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the  Mt  of  August  and  the  whole  of  September.  ...  I  have 
to  go  on  a  vu.it  to  the  MeUore  at  Taunton  and  I  want  to  vi»it 
your  "  Rectory."  I  seem  to  have  been  living  here  for  agei 
I  feel  like  the  oldest  inhabitant.  I  feel  as  if  1  were  turned 
into  a  different  man  from  the  man  who  came  here  a  fortnight 
ago.  Is  It  not  odd  ?  I  can't  explain  it.  Observe  that  this 
IS  only  physical.  Otherwise  I  am  still  the  same  and  sUU  raefc 
my  brains  about  this,  that  and  the  other  thing.  .  .  . ' 

' .  .  .  After  8o«e  gloriously  hot  and  sunny  weather,  we  Rorst. 
have  a  ram-pour  worthy  of  Algiers.  On  the  whole  I  like  this  Aug.  '•• 
place  much.  Its  hilk  and  its  broad  plain  are  so  pictoresque. 
...  I  have  written  a  few  Unes  giving  my  idea  of  your  hero's 
letter.  You  can  do  the  woman's  reply  better  than  I  could. 
I  am  ghid  you  are  not  beginning  your  more  serious  book  yet 
It  could  not  be  dashed  off  in  a  hurry. 

'The  work  I  am  doing  here  is  the  completion  ot  the 
London  articles  for  Seeley  and  a  tong  and  very  dry  article  on 
Ireland  for  a  Review  called  Svbjetit  of  the  Day— a  new  affair 
I  shan't  be  able  to  get  to  my  short  seiwation  story  for 
some  time  yet,  but  it  must  be  given  in  by  October.  ...  I  think 
you  are  quite  heroic  in  your  resolve  to  finish  your  three  volumes 
m  January  :  I  shaU  not  abuse  the  privileges  of  friendship- 
even  such  friendship  as  ouis— by  idle  and  futile  admonitionB 
"  well-meant  alms  of  breath,"  perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  give 
you  a  helping  hand.  .  .  . ' 

' .  .  .  I  only  write  a  few  lines  to  say  that  we  leave  to-  Aug  10, 
morrow.       We   were   rummaging   about    an    old    shop    at  '«0- 
Clermont  the  other  day  and  I  came  on  a  nice  Uttle  silver 
cup  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth's  time.     Huntly  vouches  for  its 

genuineness.     I  am  bringing  it  to  you.     I  have  sent  M 

some  preserved  Auvergnat  fruits.' 

n.i>  ■■■■■  '  ^^'^  ^""^  ""^  ""y  '""■  **  <'^"'  "f  Jo'^  Boyle  p„i, 
O  ReUly— our  chivab-ous  Exile  ?     We  were  standing  under  a  *»«•  'l2. 
doorway  from  the  rain  yesterday— and,  to  beguile  time  we  '""• 
bought  a  paper  and  read  the  deaths  of  Cardinal  Newman  and 
John  Boyle  O'Reilly.     I  own  that  I  was  more  touched  by 
OReilly's   death.     The   great   Cardinal's   time   had   come  • 
he  had  aheady  ceased  to  live.     But  our  vigorous  and  brilliant 
Boyle  O'Reilly !     1  never  knew    a  man   in  whom  I  saw 
so  much  of  the  charm  of  perfect  manhood— and  he  was  so 
sympathetic' 
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London,  '  You  will  see  that  I  am  settled  in  the  old  quarten  again 

•*>«■.  'W-  and  working  at  the  old  machine.  ...  I  am  ao  »ony  that  I 
can't  accept  your  invitation,  I  should  have  liked  of  all  things 
to  go  to  you  on  Saturday,  but  I  cannot.  For  one  reason  I 
have  been  engaged  a  long  ti-ue  to  go  to  the  last  night  of  the 
Daly  Company— and  I  have  n  dinner  engagement  for  Sunday, 
and  when  I  got  home  last  m, '  T  found  a  telegram  from 
Carew  begging  me  mysteriout  ,  jome  to  the  House  as  soon 
as  I  got  back  to  town  and  tr  .  -.  i,  up  these  two  or  three  closing 
days  to  the  House  for  reaso  ,  which  he  will  explain.  I  am 
sure  there  is  some  good  reason — for  he  is  veiy  obliging  and 
not  at  all  a  fussy  "  whip."  .  .  .  ' 

' ...  It  turns  out  that  what  Carew  wanted  me  for  in  his 
mysteriously  worded  telc^m— worded  with  purposed  mystery 

— was   not   about   parlip-mentaiy    but   persooal   afiairs an 

urgent  appeal  from  Lord  Arthur  Hill  to  get  at  me  about  the 
Irish  Exhibition  and  some  suggested  crmpromise  by  which 
the  whole  matter  may  be  settled  on  our  paying  seventy-five 
per  cent,  of  these  claims— seventy-five  per  cent  of  over  ten 
thousand  pounds  at  least !  I  need  not  tell  you  that  unless 
all  the  other  men  agree  to  stand  in — the  Dukes  and  Marquesses 
and  so  on— I  could  not  possibly  pay  my  share,  eren  of  the  ten 
thousand  pounds  reduced.  .  .  . 

'  I  should  so  like  to  have  gone  to  Chester  House.  Can't  we 
go  there  when  I  do  go  down  to  see  you.  .  .  .  So  you  dreamed  of 
my  being  drowned  !  Well,  the  coUapse  of  the  Pamell  Com- 
mission has  spoiled  the  baleful  oaen— do  you  i«member  the 
Shakespearean  suggestion  "I'll  warrant  him  against  drowning 
though  the  ship  were  no  stronger  than  a  nutshell."  .  .  .' 

' ...  I  am  not  certain  whether  this  will  find  you  at  Mr. 
Mirehouse's.  ...  No  one  is  in  town.  .  .  . 

'  My  sensation  story  must  perforce  begin  very  soon.  I 
have  thought  of  an  idea— a  wild  idea  about  a  rich  man  c^>- 
tured  by  robbers  in  the  heart  of  London  itself,  and  carried 
off  and  held  at  ransom.  It  is  an  old  notion  of  mine,  at  a 
possibility  both  of  life  and  of  romance— then  being  nwued 
in  some  marvellous  way  by  his  daughter's  lover  with  the 
daughter's  help.  Do  you  think  there  is  anythmg  in  this  ? 
I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  UU  me.  I  have  had  to  pw  aff 
my  visit  to  the  West  bectuse  I  must  absolutely  get  gone  of 
my  work  done.  Other  visits  I  shall  try  to  put  off  into  the 
blue  immensity  of  the  futui-e.    I  hope  to  be  free  ef  actual 
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engagements  in  September  and  couM  go  and  see  you  at  any 
time  that  would  suit.  ... 

' .  .  .  I  hope  BIr.  Mirehouse  will  not  shake  your  nerves 
by  any  more  too  startling  drives.  I  do  not  at  aU  like  the  mad 
tove  with  the  four-team  horses  at  the  furious  speed  up 
the  hill.'  '^ 

"...  I  am  feeUng  immensely  weU.  Perhaps  I  am  haUoo-  T.|ilow 
mg  before  I  am  out  of  the  wood,  but  I  certainly  do  feel  at  Aug.  M. 
present  wonderfuUy  well  and  strong— and— dont  smile— 
young-yes,  young.  Only  .  ,.;-ik  of  it,  at  my  time  of  life  ' 
I  have  lost  all  sense  of  that  distressing  nerrousness  which 
lately  was  becoming  so  troublesome.  This  renewed  health 
has  brought  me  an  odd  blending  of  sensation— a  keen  renewed 
sense  of  enjoyment  in  life  and  an  absolute  indifference  to  any 
chance  of  life's  coming  to  an  end.  I  wond»  if  I  can  explain 
myself.  I  mean  that  I  do  enjoy  life  now  as  I  did  not  three 
months  ago  and  at  the  same  time  I  don't  beli<ive  that  I  should 
turn  a  hair  on  my  own  account  if  I  were  told  that  I  must  die 
to-morrow.  Riddle  me  that,  dear  friend,  if  you  can— I  can't, 
I  can  only  record  for  your  benefit  the  actual  sensation.  I 
think  the  indifferentism  comes  perhaps  from  increased  strength 
of  nerves  to  look  at  the  actual  realities  of  life  and  see  what 
they  are  personaUy  worth  or  likely  to  be  worth  to  one,  and 
taking  life  accordingly- to  get  the  best  one  can  out  of  it  and 
''ot  care  two-pence  about  it.  I  don't  really  know,  but  I  find 
the  condition  of  nerves  agreeable  on  the  whole. 

'  I  have  just  finished  my  Seeley  work  and  shall  send  it  off 
to-day.  I  shall  then  get  rid  of  an  article  and  go  at  my  short 
sensation  story  for  which  by  the  way  1  got  a  good  idea  to-day. 
After  that  comes  the  long  sensatioo  story— and  after  that  the 
Deluge.  I  have  been  thinking  seriously  over  the  American 
and  Australian  trips  and,  so  far,  I  do  not  see  anything  better 
or  mdeed  anything  else— except  of  course  this  kind  of  hand 
to  mouth  existence  by  writing  odd  articles  and  novels  and 
hutones— a  sort  of  work  which  would  certainly  begin  to  grow 
more  and  more  irksome  year  after  year.  Just  now  I  have  a 
wonderful  return  of  strength  and  feel  as  if  I  could  go  anywhere 
and  do  anything.  Why  not  try  to  keep  this  up  untU  next  year 
and  do  this  long  projected  trip  and  try  and  make  enough 
money- not  indeed  to  live  on,  but  to  help  me  to  do  without 
pot-boUer  work  ?  Of  course  when  we  have  a  Liberal  Ministry 
and  a  Home  Rule  Parliamoni  in  tcland  I  might  he  offered 
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office  here  or  there— but  would  it  auit  me  ?  Or  I  might  be 
offered  lome  foreign  or  colonial  appointment  bom  a  Liberal 
Government  but  would  it  euit  me  not  to  be  independent  T 
Well,  it  is  rather  soon  to  think  about  all  this  as  yet — and  to 
expect  you  to  take  thought  about  it. 

'  What  a  dissertation  about  my  personal  affairs  and  pro- 
jects !  You  see  how  I  count  upon  your  good  nature  and  interest, 
your  sympathy,  when  I  trouble  you  with  such  talk  and 
expect  you  to  pay  attention  to  it.  So  there !  I  have  dis- 
coursed to  you  all  about  myseU — and  about  schemes  which 
any  accident,  any  breath  may  lay  in  the  dust  and  reduce  to 
nothing.  ...  I  left  the  river,  with  a  sort  of  pang  to-day. 
Everything  was  looking  delightful  under  the  benignant  sun. 
...  I  have  been  thinking  of  drawing  someone  in  a  novel  who 
by  accident  of  some  kind  had  turned  for  a  while  into  a 
complete  dreamer— one  who  lived  in  dreams  alone— who  went 
through  his  daily  toil  in  a  sort  of  dream,  living  a  life  totally 
apart  from  his  actual  existence— and  at  last  recalled  to  reality 
by  some  sudden  shock.  How  would  this  do  for  my  Tich- 
bome  man  t  •  Could  it  not  be  made  to  explain  his  long  silence 
and  the  whole  of  his  oddity  of  manner  and  action  ! ' 
Ttptoir,  "...  An  idea  has  occurred  to  me.    You  and  Campbell 

Sei*-  '80-  are  coming  to  town  on  Saturday  for  the  Lyceum.  ...  So  am 
I.  You  will  probably  not  return  to  Bushden  on  the  Sunday. 
Will  you  both  come  down  and  dine  with  us  here !  It  is  a 
very  short  run  and  the  station  is  at  your  very  door.  We  could 
have  a  little  dinner  at  Skindle's  or  some  nice  place,  preceded 
by  afternoon  tea  in  our  own  stately  and  palatial  abode— and 
we  could  go  on  the  river  if  it  were  fine.  I  would  call  for  you 
at  Norfolk  Square  and  pilot  you  down.  Come,  if  you  have 
nothing  better  to  do.  ...  * 
S<ipt.  '80.         '  My  short  sensation  story  ib  deadly  dull.    I  simply  detest 

it it  is  wooden — worse  than  wooden — it  is  leaden.  .  .  . 

Speaking  of  fiction  I  have  had  a  long  letter  from  an  English- 
man in  Shanghai,  challenging  the  correctness  of  a  passage  in 
"  The  Ladies'  Gallery  "  in  which  the  Speaker  calls  on  Bamam 
by  name.  Our  Shanghai  friend  has  got  it  into  his  head  that 
the  rule  about  not  calling  a  member  by  his  name  applies  to 
Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  however  a  very  nice  appreciative  letter 
and  I  shall  of  course  reply  to  it.  ... ' 

'  Th»  «uggMt«d  hero  in  Mr.  McCarthj's  new  novel. 
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'  .  .  .  I  am  ao  aony  I  conld  not  come  to  your  place  to-  Sept.  M, 
morrow.  I  have  a  lot  of  thingi  to  do — and  if  I  could  leave  the  '"''■ 
neighbourhood  of  London,  I  should  have  to  go  to  the  annual 
Convention  of  the  National  League  of  Great  Britain  which  ii 
to  open  at  Edinburgh  on  Saturday — to-morrow — and  will  lait 
over  Monday.  I  ought  to  go  there  if  it  were  only  to  propose 
the  vote  of  national  regret  for  the  death  of  poor  Boyle  O'Reilly 
— but  I  can't  possibly  give  the  time  just  now.  I  don't  auppcae 
you  would  remember  the  fact  that  there  was  a  meeting  of  the 
Convention  in  Manchester  at  this  time  last  year — I  remember 
that  I  was  helping  you  a  little  with  "  Countess  Adrian  "  at 
the  time  and  that  I  wrote  some  slips  on  the  Sunday  between 
one  meeting  and  another.  I  shaU  be  delighted  to  go  on 
Saturday  week  and  stay  until  Monday.  I  shall  not  let  any- 
thing interfere  with  that  engagement — except  alone  the  talked- 
of  meeting  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary  party  which  the  papers 
say  Pamell  is  about  to  call  in  Dublin  on  the  Monday  following. 
As  you  would  easily  understand  I  should  have  to  give  up  any 
personal  engagement  for  that  meeting.  .  .  . ' 

'  I  am  grappling  with  my  "  sensation  story  " — it  must  be  8«pt.'  30, 
off  on  Monday  !    It  is  not  the  least  in  the  world  in  my  style  '**• 
and  I  know  you  would  not  like  it.     I  should  be  disappointed 
if  you  did.  .  .  . 

'  The  news  from  Ireland  is  very  serious  as  you  will  have 
seen.  We  certainly  ought  to  have  our  meeting  as  soon  as 
possible  and  decide  as  to  our  course  and  let  the  people  see 
that  we  are  taking  some  thought  as  a  party  about  them.  .  .  . ' 

'  I  am  very  glad  about  the  notice  in  the  Figaro.^  .  .  .  Oct.  »0. 
Were  you  not  sorry  to  hear  of  the  death  of  Sir  Richard  Burton  ? 
I  was — very,  very  sorry.  We  looked  forward  to  meeting  him 
in  London  this  coming  season.  I  had  known  him  off  and  on 
for  twenty  years  and  more.  Of  late  years  I  used  to  meet  him 
at  Dr.  Bird's  house  whenever  he  came  to  London.  He  was, 
taken  for  all  and  all,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  our 
time.' 

'  I  am  crossing  to  Ireland  to-night.    I  did  not  go  last  Cheyne 
night,  partly  because  I  received  a  letter  which  gave  me  occasion  5*5^°** 
to  stop  and  think  over  things.    The  letter  was  from  Pamell  *go,' 
and  entirely  in  his  own  handwriting.    For  some  reason  which 
he  says  he  will  explain  to  me  privately,  but  which  he  does  not 

'  A  critiqae  upon  our  eoUaboratioii  wtjrk. 
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explain  now,  he  cannot  attend  the  meeting  in  Dublin  and  he 

asks  me  to  preside  in  his  absence  and  to  see  that  his  views 

which  as  he  knows  are  my  views  too — are  carried  out.  Now 
of  course  on  an  ordinary  occasion  this  would  be  nothing.  I 
have  been  called  on  to  preside  scores  of  times  on  a  moment's 
notice  in  Pamell's  sudden  absence.  But  just  now  the  whole 
country — I  mean  the  political  part  of  the  country — is  waiting 
to  hear  what  Parnell  will  say — and  I  shall  have  to  get  up  and 
try  to  reconcile  my  own  party  to  the  fact  that  he  is  not  going 
to  say  anything — and  to  give  the  world  no  information  as  to 
why  he  is  not  there.  My  dear  Colleague,  there  are  occasions 
when  one's  loyalty  is  tried  and  this  is  one  of  them.  I  must 
only  go — and  make  the  best  of  it.  ... ' 

' .  .  .  I  have  not  heard  from  Parnell  since.  The  meeting 
went  off  very  well,  so  far  as  our  men  and  our  public  were  con- 
cerned. They  are  all  singularly  loyal  and  trusting.  They 
asked  no  questions,  assumed  that  it  was  all  right — all  carefully 
considered — all  for  the  best.  I  know  nothing  as  yet.  It  may 
be  ill-health  kept  concealed— it  may  be  some  understanding 
with  Hawarden — I  do  not  know,  but  I  am  sure  there  must  be 
some  good  reason — only  of  course,  the  results  are  unfortunate, 
for  the  enemy  are  making  enormous  capital  out  of  his  absence 
from  such  a  meeting — at  such  a  time.  One  of  the  Tory 
papers  in  Dublin  spoke  of  Mr.  Parnell  resigning  his  post  to  a 
London  novelist  who  probably  knows  quite  as  much  of  Pom- 
eiania  as  he  does  of  Ireland  !  Another  paper  asks  why  John 
Morley  was  not  present,  observing  that  he  had  as  good  a  title 
as  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  both  being  literary  gentlemen  from 
London  who  at  an  advanced  period  of  their  career,  had  assumed 
an  interest  in  Irish  affairs.  This  sort  of  thing  of  course  is 
only  amusing,  but  there  were  much  more  serious  attacks  on 
the  policy  of  absence.' '^ 

'  I  confess  that  Mr.  Pamell's  defection  upon  this  occasion  made  me  very 
indignant,  iinowing,  as  I  did,  how  sorely  taxed  were  my  literary  colleague's 
health  and  time.  Looicing  over  my  own  letters,  I  find  myself  writing  to  Mr. 
McCarthy : 

'  I  feel  very  angry  about  the  Dublin  business.  .  .  ,  Famell  knows  *he 
man  with  whom  he  has  to  deal.  Truly  ii  your  most  malignant  enemy  were  to 
appeal  .o  your  loyalty— always  supposing  that  you  have  such  an  enemy- 
he  would  be  very  safe.  .  .  I  am  curious  to  know  what  reason  Parnell  gives 
for  failing  you.  Ah  1  1  wish  you  were  out  of  it  all.  I  wish  it  for  the  sake 
of  the  work  you  might  do,  and  for  tba  years  by  which  your  life  would 
certainly  be  lengthened. 
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'  I  shall  hold  Wednesday  for  Rushden  unless  some  e".ta- 
clysm  comes  to  upset  the  arrangements.  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  any  immediate  prospect  of  an  appeal  to  the  country.  I 
wish  there  were,  but  I  do  not  see  why  the  Government  should 
anticipate  matters,  especiaUy  when  so  many  of  their  Liberal- 
Unionist  supporters  are  certain  never  to  come  in  again  after 
the  next  election.  The  only  chance  is  that  if  they  had  a  very 
good  Budget  they  might  dissolve  on  that  in  the  spring.  At 
present  things  are  looking  very  well  for  us.  ...  I  have  to  do 
a  short  Christmas  story  for  a  Catholic  and  Irish  paper  to  which 
I  have  contributed  a  little  tale  each  Christmas  these  several 
years  back— not  for  the  gain— they  can  only  pay  five  pounds  ! 
—but  because  some  of  my  poorer  CathoUc  countrymen  in 
these  big  English  cities  like  to  see  my  name. 

'  I  am  going  to  a  meeting  in  Bermondsey  to-night  where  I 
have  to  take  the  chau-.  It  you  should  feel  inspu-ed  to  write 
to  me,  address  care  of  Eight  Hon.  John  W.  Mellor,  Q.C., 
Cuhn  Head,  Taunton.' 

'  I  think  I  wrote  to  you  before  from  this  same  place  some 
two  years  ago,  or  thereabouts.  It  is  a  lovely  place— a  great 
height  overlookmg  a  vast  plain  dotted  with  villages  and 
orchards— Sedgemoor  on  one  side,  Exmoor  the  other.  And 
such  lovely  weather !  such  glowing  sun  and  soft  blue  sky— 
we  have  been  sitting  for  hours  in  the  open  air.  Oddly  enough, 
I  have  met  here  a  very  pretty  young  woman— the  newly 
married  daughter-in-law  of  my  host,  who  is  an  AustraUan, 
from  Brisbane.  She  has  not  been  there  since  she  was  a  child, 
but  she  knows  all  about  you  and  your  father  and  was  greatly 
interested  in  me  because  I  had  written  books  with  you. 

Chatto  clamours  for  another  volume  of  the  Qeorgea  in  the 
early  spring.  He  says  I  must  put  aside  all  else  for  that.  But 
I  can't  put  aside  my  Tillotson  novel— that  must  be  done  first. 
So  I  have  work  to  do— and  Parliament  meeting  in  November ! 
'  I  have  had  a  very  nice  mvitation  from  Lord  Coleridge 
who  lives  not  far  from  here  to  spend  a  day  or  two  with  him. 
Of  course  I  can't  go.    I  must  be  in  town  on  Tuesday.' 

' .  .  .1  have  been  waiting  in  all  day  expecting  a  telegram 
from  the  Law  Courte— and  here  it  is  at  last— from  our  solicitor. 
"We  have  won  Coutts's  action.  .  .  .  Letter  by  post."  I  did  not 
expect  this— it  is  a  great  piece  of  news  for  us,  even  if  the  other 
side  should  appeal.    I  thought  you  would  be  glad  to  hear  it. 


London, 
Oct.  10, 
'90. 


Culm 
Head, 
Taunton, 
Oct.  12, 
'90. 


London, 
Oct.  28, 
'BO.  H»U. 
past  foul 
o'clock. 
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It  would  change  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs.  Happily,  I 
wrote  last  night  a  letter  of  thanke  to  Robert  Reid,  our  chief 
counsel,  for  his  splendid  services — much  more  friend  than 
mere  counsel — which  would  reach  him  6e/ore  victory.  It 
would  be  worth  little  coming  after.  Any  creature  would  thank 
the  general  who  mn». 

'  It  does  not  affect  me  much.  I  should  have  taken  defeat 
with  composure.  I  take  success  in  just  the  same  way. 
Meanwhile  I  have  written  out  for  you  my  ideas  of  what  your 
hero  would  probably  feel  under  the  conditions  you  described. 
It  is  only  a  rough  notion,  but  I  fancy  I  could  understand  a 
man's  feeling  better  than  you  could.' 

'  Do  you  remember— you  don't,  I  am  sure — that  this  day 
twelve  month  I  went  to  say  goodbye  to  you  as  you  were  leaving 
for  Cannes  ?  It  is  curious — I  have  in  all  the  ordinary  things 
of  life  no  memory  whatever — no,  none  whatever  for  figures 
and  dates.  But  for  anniversaries  into  which  anything  of 
feeling  and  affection  enters,  I  hare  an  unfailing  recollection. 
So  my  memory  is  a  little  storehouse  or  treasure-chamber  of 

anniversaries— fasts  and  festivals  of  the  heart  and  soul 

all  more  or  less  melancholy,  for  even  the  anniversary  of  happi- 
ness becomes  a  melancholy  retrospect  by  the  mere  fact  that  it 
is  a  retrospect.  And  then  most  of  our  anniversaries  are  not 
the  festivals  of  purely  happy  memories.  ...  So  trivial  are 
some  of  these  pressing  anniversaries  !  Among  them  is  a 
recollection  of  a  evening  when  I  heard  a  girl  sing  a  song  which 
gave  me  a  quite  unexpected  pleasure  and  made  the  world 
bright  for  a  few  minutes.  Poor  girl— she  had  lately  got 
married  and  her  husband  soon  after  their  marriage  got 
some  fearful  attack  which  for  the  time  deprived  him  of  his 
senses.  I  believe  be  has  not  yet  recovered  them— and  this  is 
the  first  year  of  her  married  life  !  What  cheerful  reminiscences ! 

' ...  I  am  glad  to  say  we  are  going  to  Mrs.  Gabrielli's 
dinner  on  the  30th.  .  .  .  Saturday  we  are  dining  out  at  Mrs. 
Joshua's.  Sunday  I  shall  have  to  dine  at  some  fearful  hour, 
for  I  am  pledged  to  give  a  lecture  at  the  Sunday  Evening 
Association  in  Newman  Street  and  I  think  it  begins  at  seven. 
I  have  given  a  lecture  there  for  several  years — not  for  pay  but 
for  the  sake  of  helping  to  do  something  to  find  people  an 
amusement  on  the  Sunday  evening.  I  am  going  to  talk 
about  "  famous  people  I  have  met."  ' 


CHAPTEB  XV 


THE    PABNELL    TRAGEDY 

The  story  of  the  Pamell  tragedy,  in  its  relation  to  the 
withdrawal  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  support  from  the  Irish  leader, 
has  been  told  by  Lord  Morley  in  his  '  Life  of  Gladstone '  with 
such  detail  and  dramatic  force,  that  I  feel  it  would  be 
presumptuous  to  attempt  explanatory  comment  here.  It 
is  interesting,  however,  to  find  my  own  memoranda  of 
conversations  with  Mr  McCarthy,  as  well  as  his  letters  at 
that  time,  when  he  was  the  intermedia  17  between  the  Irish 
Party  and  the  Liberal  Cabinet,  in  absolute  accordance  with 
Lord  Morley's  notes. 

In  November  of  1890  the  tragedy  was  approaching  its 
culminating  point,  and  the  condition  of  afifairs  brought 
great  depression  of  spirits  t»  Justin  McCarthy.  He  writes 
to  me: 

'  I  am  ever  so  much  troubled  about  this  Pamell  ca«e—  London, 
and  am  out  of  sorts  and  dismal— and  the  day  is  dark.  ...  I  No^.  16, 
do  not  know  how  this  case  may  affect  our  party— how  it    °*" 
may  for  the  present  affect  our  leadership.    I  think  we  ought 
to  do  nothing  and  take  no  notice— simply  go  on  as  we  are 
constantly  doing  in  Pamell's  absence— not  make  any  even 
temporary  change  in  the  leadership— not  take  the  pubUo 
into  our  confidence  at  all— go  on  and  say  nothing  as  a  party 
about  the  whole  matter.     It  will  all  soon  blow  over.     There 
18  nothing  in  it  particularly  heinous.     He  was  a  very  young 
man  when  it  began  ...  she  was  considerably  older  than  he, 
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even  in  mere  years.  ...  I  heard  from  him  only  three  days 
ago — a  letter  about  the  forthcoming  election  for  which  I 
wanted  to  put  forward  Pope  HenneBsy,  and  Pamell  wrote 
to  me— a  letter  all  in  his  own  handwriting — entirely  accepting 
my  views  and  not  saying  one  single  word  about  the  divorce- 
case.  I  am  very  sorry  about  him.  To  begin  with,  he  is  an 
incomparable  leader,  and  he  could  keep  the  party  together. 
If  there  is  any  talk  about  a  new  leader,  we  shall  fall  into 
hopeless  discord.  Personally,  he  and  I  were  in  complete 
general  agreement.  We  both  held  to  what  I  may  call  the 
moderate — almost  the  conservative,  views  of  Irish  politics — 
of  course  I  don't  mean  conservative  in  the  English  partisan 
sense — and  then  I  had  and  have  a  very  warm  and  personal 
liking  for  him.  He  has  a  singular  magnanimity  of  nature  and 
character — and  you  have  heard  me  say  that  magnanimity 
of  character  has  a  charm  for  me  which  makes  me  forget  lUl 
faults.  He  is  absolutely  free  from  vanity  or  meanness  or 
jealousy  or  8mallnt:;8  of  any  kind.  Well,  it  may  come  out 
better  i,han  one  looks  for  just  now — but  meantime  it  troubles 
us  all  here  a  great  deal.' 

The  following  letter  was  written  at  the  time  of  the  meeting 
of  the  National  League  in  Dublin,  after  the  pronouncement 
had  been  made  in  the  Pamell-O'Shea  divorce  case,  when  a 
resolution  was  passed  pledging  the  meeting  to  stand  by 
Pamell  as  leader  of  the  Irish  Party. 

*  We  have  had  our  meeting — and  it  has  gone  well  out- 
wardly, but  there  are  terrible  difficulties  underneath,  and  a 
time  of  crisis  is  before  us — as  if  we  had  not  had  enough  crisis 
before  this !  However  I  will  tell  of  all  that  when  I  see  you. 
I  can't  write  more  than  a  Une  now.  I  am  surrounded  by 
people,  as  you  will  easily  imagine,  and  have  no  end  of  things 
to  settle.  I  am  writing  this  in  the  National  League  room, 
where  I  wrote  to  you  years  ago — and  for  the  moment  I  seem 
back  to  that  time  again.     I  shall  leave  Dublin  to-night.  .  .  . ' 

•  Labouchere  ci:lled  on  me  to  day  at  about  three  o'clock — 
said  he  was  sent  by  Harcourt  and  John  Morley  to  see  about 
what  could  be  done.  He  and  they  think  that  Parnell  should 
give  up  the  leadership  for  the  time,  and  they  wanted  to  know 
whether  a  letter  of  advice  from  Gladstone  would  have  the 
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effect  if  it  coula  bo  got  to  Pamell  in  time.  I  could  only  say 
that  I  am  perfectly  sure  a  letter  from  Gladstone  would  have 
more  effect  on  Pamell  than  a  million  of  letters  from  the 
world  in  general.  All  I  could  do  to  help  Labouchere  to  get 
at  him  was  to  give  him  the  address  of  the  club  to  which 
ParneU's  secretary  belongs.  I  do  not  know  v'  ther  the 
secretary  will  be  able  to  get  at  PameU,  but  i.  cannot 
nobody  else  can.  I  should  think  he  will  be  abi.  reach 
Pamell  in  time  to  make  Gladstone's  opinions  known.  3  have 
only  unta  two  o'clock  on  Tuesday.  Ubouchere  started  off 
on  his  quest  and  said  he  would  try  and  see  me  again  to-night 
late.  I  explained  to  him  that  we,  the  Irish  party,  cannot 
throw  Pamell  over— but  that  if  the  wish  to  withdraw  for  the 
present  should  come  from  him,  that  would  be  quite  a  different 
thing.  I  have  seen  other  men  too  to-day— Herbert  Paul 
among  the  rest— who  called  on  me  about  this  business  and 
who  are  all  of  opinion  that  if  something  be  not  promptly  done, 
the  Liberal  party  will  be  crashed  at  any  near  election. 

'  I  have  passed  a  dreary  day.  This  thing  of  course  is  on 
my  mmd.  Everything  in  life  begins  to  wear  a  horribly  unreal 
and  uncertain  appearance.  I  rather  dread  Tuesday.  It  seems 
80  ghastly  a  thing  that  the  cause  of  a  whole  people  should  be 
involved  in  this  love-affair.  I  begin  to  envy  the  purely 
xiterary  people,  the  purely  theatrical  people,  the  painters,  the 
sculptors  who  have  nothing  to  think  about  but  their  own 
concerns— and  have  no  fear  of  catastrophes  like  this,  with 
which  they  have  nothing  to  do  and  over  which  they  have  no 
manner  of  control.— Well,  one  ought  not  to  keep  on  quarrelling 
with  Fate  in  this  sort  of  way. 

'If  I  hear  anything  interesting,  I  will  write  to  you  to- 
morrow. I  began  to-day  a  short  Christmas  story  for  the  WeeMy 
DUpatdi  and  I  leave  you  to  think  in  what  mood  I  was  for  a 
bright  Christmas  stoiy  I 

'  1  have  had  a  letter  from  Lady  Russell,  written  after  she 
had  heard  of  the  decision  of  the  Dublin  meeting  and  my  part 
in  it— written  in  fear  lest  I  should  possible  think  that  I  could 
be  misunderstood  in  any  course  I  took,  by  her  and  other 
English  friends.  Her  letter  is  very  sweet  and  kind— it  is  a 
pleasure  to  have  such  friends  at  such  a  time.' 

Mr.  McCarthy's  account  of  his  critical  interview  with 
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Mr.  Gladstone  in  relation  to  the  Pamell-O'Shea  divorce 
case,  reached  me  at  Market  Harborongh  where  I  was 
staying  for  a  race-meeting  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward 
Kennard. 

'  I  hope  this  will  reach  you  before  you  leave  Mrs.  Kennard's. 
I  have  had  a  busy  and  troublous  day  of  it  and  have  been 
seeing  people  and  hearing  from  people  all  the  time.  One 
important  thing  is  that  I  have  seen  Gladstone.  He  sent  for 
me  immediately  on  his  coming  to  town  and  I  went  and  had  a 
long  talk  with  him.  He  spoke  with  chivalrous  consideration 
of  Pamell's  "  splendid  and  altogether  unrivalled  services  to 
Ireland,"  but  told  me  very  sadly  that  his  remaining  in  the 
leadership  now  means  the  loss  of  the  next  elections  and  the 
putting  08  of  Home  Rule  until  a  time  when  he  (Gladstone) 
will  no  longer  be  able  to  bear  a  hand  in  the  great  struggle  to 
which  he  has  devoted  the  later  years  of  his  Ufe.  He  spoke 
with  intense  feelmg  and  earnestness.  He  said  he  would  not 
write  thus  to  PameU  himself,  because  it  might  seem  harsh  and 
dictatorial  and  might  hurt  Irish  feeling  :  but  he  authorized 
me  to  convey  his  views  to  Parnell  when  I  sec  him.  This  will 
not  be  until  to-morrow— if  he  comes  to  the  House^and  all 
depends  upon  to-morrow.  It  was  a  momentous  interview- 
well-nigh  tragic  in  its  tone.  It  touched  me  deeply.  I  have 
written  to  Parnell  asking  him  to  decide  nothing  as  to  himself 
until  he  sees  me  in  the  House,  and  have  sent  the  letter  to 
the  House  this  evening  on  the  off-chance  of  his  going  or 
sending  there  early  to-morrow.  ...  I  am  much  perturbed— 
all  depciids  upon  to-morrow.  ..." 

'  We  have  had  a  troubled  day  and  I  am  weary  and  it  is 
late.  We  have  new  complications.  Gladstone  threatens  to 
resign  if  PameU  will  not— this  came  out  to-night.  Our  party 
is  torn  with  dissension,  and  half  are  in  revolt  and  we  are  to 
have  another  meeting  to-morrow  .  .  .  and  oh,  it  is  confusion 
worse  confounded ! 

'  I  will  call  to-morrow,  if  I  can,  and  teU  you— only  it  is  a 
shame  to  oppress  you  with  my  poUtical  troubles.' 

'  The  confusion  worse  confounded '  had  arisen  mainly 
out  of  a  misapprehension  on  the  part  of  the  intermediaries 
between  the  two  parties— Justin  McCarthy  and  Mr.  John 
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Morley— concerning  u  letter  written  by  Mr.  Gladstone  to 
Mr.  Morley  repudiating  PameH'a  leadership.  The  letter 
had  been  written  immediately  after  Mr.  McCarthy's  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Gladstone,  before  the  opening  of  Parliament 
and  meeting  of  the  Nationalist  members  to  re-elect  Pamell 
as  their  sessional  chairman ;  and  it  was  assumed  that  Mr. 
McCarthy  had  been  made  acquamted  with  its  contents. 

The  letter,  published  in  a  special  edition  of  the  PaU 
MdU  Gazette  that  evening,  brought  about  a  storm  in  the 
Press,  and  still  further  misunderstanding  of  Mr.  McCarthy's 
attitude. 

He  telegraphs  to  me  the  following  day  : 

'  Sorry  can't  go  to-day.  PaU  Mall  vtterly  wrong.  Am 
going  thoroughly  with  OladsUme.' 

Later,  talking  over  the  situation,  I  asked  Mr.  McCarthy 
why  he  had  not  told  Pamell  the  substance  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
letter  to  Mr.  John  Morley,  and  he  replied  : 

'  Because  I  did  not  know  of  it.  I  was  under  the  impression 
when  I  left  Mr.  Gladstone  that,  though  he  disapproved  of  Par- 
nell,  he  would  still  fight  for  our  cause.  By  some  extraordinary 
misapprehension,  Morley  did  not  tell  me  of  the  letter,  though 
he  had  it  in  big  pocket  when  we  met  before  the  Nationalist 
meeting.  I  can  only  conclude  that  he  thought  I  knew  of  it 
when  he  said  to  me  "  I  suppose  you  are  quite  aware  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  views  ?  "  and  I  answered  "  Oh  yes,"  thinking  he 
referred  to  my  conversation  with  Mr.  Gladstone.' 

He  writes  me  from  Cheyne  Gardens  : 

"...  I  have  not  had  a  moment  to  spare  and  have  been  Friday 
attending  meetings  of  the  party  and  private  conferences  and  "is'", 
having  interviews  and  I  know  not  what,  until  my  br  -in  rather  ^''  '''■ 
reels,  and  I  think  the  snow  and  the  bad  weather  add  to  the 
trouble.     I  had  a  long  private  talk  with  Pamell  last  evening. 
I  found  him  very  friendly,  sweet  and  affectionate  to  me— 
but  determined  to  issue  a  manifesto  to  the  Irish  people  against 
some  of  his  own  colleagues  and  against  Gladstone,  who  he 
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Bays  U  determined  to  betray  Home  Rule  and  Ireland.  With 
muon  trouble  I  aucceeded  in  getting  him  to  poatpone  thia 
extraordinary  manifesto  for  twenty-four  houni  until  I  could 
see  Gladstone  and  some  other  people.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone and  aaked  an  interview  privately— and  this  was  all 
on  my  Daily  Nam  night  when  I  had  an  article  to  write  I 
To-day  I  had  two  interviews  with  Gladstone,  and  he  gave 
me  the  most  satisfactory  assurances  and  authorised  me  to 
make  use  of  them  in  his  name.  But— only  think  of  it  I— I 
shall  have  to  make  use  of  them  against  Pamell— against  my 
dear  old  f '  id— and  I  mtul,  if  need  be,  I  must  make  use  of 
them  as  a  r.ju«)n  why  we  should  stand  by  Gladstone  and 
let  Pamell  go — even  urge  him  to  go.  Some  of  the  party  are 
wild  against  Pamell  and  will  not  Usten  to  reason  :  some  are 
wild  for  him  and  will  not  listen  to  a  word  of  reason.} And 
in  his  absence  I  have  to  preside  at  the  meetings— meetings 
all  aflame  with  passion  this  way  and  that — you  can  imagine 
what  such  a  crisis  would  be— and  with  Celtic  devotion  and 
Celtic  emotion  awakened  on  either  side  to  the  seething  point 
of  passion.  Well,  the  outcome  of  the  whole  will  be  at  the 
meeting  of  the  party  on  Monday,  when  it  must  be  settled 
whether  Pamell  is  to  carry  his  leadership  or  not.  I  shall 
have  to  vote  against  him — unless  some  utterly  unknown 
revelatiors  come  about — and  do  think  what  it  is  to  me  to  vote 
for  the  dethroning  of  Pamell,  for  whom  I  have  had  so  much 
pubUc  devotion  and  private  friendship  !  The  last  words  he 
said  to  me  last  night  were  :  "  Well,  happen  what  wUl,  you  and 
I  are  always  friends— God  bless  you,  my  dear  old  friend." 

'  I  shall  not  be  likely  to  forget  these  days — or  the  still 
more  trying  days  that  are  to  come.  And  all  the  while,  I  am 
receiving  sheaves  of  telegrams  and  shoals  of  letters— every- 
body in  the  world  whose  opinion  is  worth  absolutely  nothing 
writing  long,  spontaneous  letters  for  my  guidance  and 
instruction. 

'I  think  I  had  better  come  to-morrow — Saturday— to 
luncheon.  But  heaven  knows  what  telegrams  or  summonses 
I  may  receive  between  that  hour  and  this.  I  shall,  however, 
come  some  time  to-morrow,  for  the  House  of  course  is  not 
sitting.' 

Describing  the  scene  when  Pamell  was  making  out  his 
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famous  manifesto,  Mr.  McCarthy  told  me  how  one  of  the 
members  present  suggested  that  there  should  be  a  flourish 
at  the  end  about  all  he— Pamell— had  done  for  Ireland. 

Famell  said  wearily  :  '  Oh,  I'm  not  good  at  that  sort  of 
thing.  Let  Leamy  finish  it.'  A  quotation  was  suggested, 
and  Mr.  McCorthy  said,  in  sad  irony,  '  You  can't  do  better 
than  take  Grattan's  saying  about  the  Irish  Parliament— 
"  I  watched  over  its  cradle ;  I  am  following  its  hearse."  ' 
Pamell  answered  gently:  'No,  we  won't  say  that, 
Justin.' 

The  following  day  Mr.  McCarthy  sought  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  at  once  asked,  touching  on 
Pamell's  accusation  that  he  (Mr.  Gladstone)  had,  even  at  the 
time  of  the  Hawarden  interviews,  meant  to  betray  Ireland. 

'  Aiid  why  did  not  Mr.  Pamell  tell  his  colleagues  of  my 
maUgnant  purpose  1 '  Mr.  Gladstone  stated  that  Pamell 
was  in  error  upon  certain  points  contained  in  the  manifesto, 
on  which  Pamell  declared  that  he  had  received  definite 
assurances  from  Mr.  Gladstone.  Mr.  Gladstone  said  now  that 
he  should  like  to  make  clear  in  writing  these  particular 
points,  and  Mr.  McCarthy  began  to  write.  Mr.  Gladstone 
stopped  him,  saying, '  Perhaps  I  had  better  write  them,'  and 
did  so  on  two  sheets  of  notepaper  which  he  gave  Mr.  McCarthy  i 
empowering  him  to  make  usp  of  them.  Afterwards,  ho 
withdrew  them,  saying  he  would  like  to  consult  two  of  his 
colleagues  and  that  he  would  see  Mr.  McCarthy  again  in  the 
afternoon. 

At  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Liberal  Whip  came  up  to 
Mr.  McCarthy  and  said  : 

'  Mr.  Gladstone  says  he  must  wateh  this  debate  and  will 
let  you  know  later :  he  says  you  will  understand.' 

Later,  Mr.  Gladstone  sent  for  Mr.  McCarthy  to  his  room, 
telling  him  that  his  colleagues  were  in  agreement  with  him, 
gave  Justin  the  document,  bidding  him  have  it  copied,  as  ho 
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preferred  to  keep  the  original.  This  vas  done,  and  the 
original  returned  to  Mr.  Gladstone. 

That  night  Mr.  Redmond  came  to  Mr.  McCarthy's  house 
and  took  him  to  a  house  near  Eccleston  Square  to  see 
Famell,  who  was  there  with  some  of  his  partisans. 

Mr.  McCarthy  told  Pamell  of  Gladstone's  contradictions, 
and  asked  Famell  why,  if  he,  a  year  ago,  after  the  Hawarden 
meeting,  had  known  that  Gladstone  was  going  to  betray 
Ireland,  he  had  not  said  so,  but  had  allowed  his  party  to  go 
about  declaring  they  were  in  agreement  with  Gladstone  f 

Pamell  answered :  '  That  would  have  been  a  breach  of 
confidence,  and,  besides,  I  wished  to  make  what  use  I  could 
of  the  Liberal  Party.'  He  was  quiet  in  outward  manner,  but 
it  was  clear  that  inwardly  he  was  greatly  excited. 

Then  Mr.  McCarthy  told  Famell  that  at  the  meeting  of 
the  party  he  would  have  to  side  with  Gladstone  and  vote 
against  the  leader.  He  asked  Famell,  '  And  what  will 
happen  if  you  are  dernr;ed  ?  ' 

Famell  answered : 

'  I  will  fight  you  everywhere.  I  will  go  to  Cork  and  be 
re-elected.  I  will  oppose  you  wherever  yon  are  put  up.  1 
have  the  money,  and  its  control  is  vested  in  my  name.' 

'  And  in  mine,'  said  Mr.  McCarthy. 

'  Yes,  but  it  is  I  who  have  the  power,'  Pamell  replied. 

'  Do  you  not  know,'  said  Mr  McCarthy,  '  that  this 
will  mean  something  like  civil  war  in  Ireland  ?  ' 

Pamell  answered : 

'  I  am  the  chosen  representative  of  the  Irish  people  and 
by  them  I  will  abide.' 

The  publication  of  Pamell's  manifesto  brought  the 
tension  of  feeling  to  an  acute  point.  The  Church  now  took 
part  in  the  struggle.  Cardinal  Manning's  active  sympathy 
had  always  been  with  the  Irish  Cause.  Dr.  Wal'  Q  telegraphed 
from  Ireland ;  Dr.  Croke,  Archbishop  of  Coshei  did  so  more 
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emphatically,  urging  '  in  Ood's  name '  that  Parnell  ihonld 
be  induced  to  retire.  Pamell,  in  conciliatory  mood,  begged 
Justin  McCarthy  to  telegraph  to  the  Catholic  Bishopa  asking 
them  to  withhold  their  ;iroclamation  against  him  while  the 
meeting  of  the  Irish  Party  lasted ;  and  also  to  Untied 
Ireland  requesting  that  paper  not  to  print  anything  dis- 
graceful of  him.  Mr.  McCarthy  agreed  to  the  last,  not  to 
the  first  request. 

On  Monday,  December  1,  began  the  meeting  of  the 
Nationalist  Party  for  the  re-election  or  deposition  of 
Famell. 

The  scene  of  the  drama  was  now  shifted  to  a  smaller 
stage,  of  fiercer  and  more  concentrated  action.  The  political 
interest  on  all  sides  and  parties — indeed  the  acute  human 
interest  in  the  whole  miserable  situation — centred  during 
the  following  days  in  Committee  Boom  Number  Fifteen, 
where  the  '  Uncrowned  King,'  as  Famell  had  been  styled — 
with  his  little  band  of  devotees,  was  fighting  inch  by  inch 
for  the  place  and  power  lost  for  love  of  a  woman. 

The  battle-ground  has  become  historic.  I  well  remember 
how  eagerly  the  morning  and  evening  papers  were  scanned 
for  reports  of  that  grim  strife — ^how  anxiously  I  myself 
watched  for  the  notes  and  telegrams  my  literary  colleague 
sent  me  from  the  scene  of  the  fight. 

'  December  the  second,  dear  colleague,  the  date  of  a  Rouk  of 
great  coup  d'itat.  I  do  not  know  if  we  shall  not  have  a  coup  Commoiu. 
d'itat  to-day.  Pamell — I  am  sitting  next  him  as  I  write  this — 
will  probably  defy  us  when  we  make  our  decision,  and  will 
fight  us  in  the  country — and  then  no  one  can  tell  how  it  will 
end.  Passion  on  both  sides  is  growing  more  heated  hour  by 
.'iour.  This  is  our  second  day  of  debate,  and  I  do  not  know 
>rhether  we  shall  take  our  real  division  to-day.  I  don't 
suppose  there  is  the  least  chance  of  my  being  able  to  leave  this 
House  to-day.  I  think  I  am  free  to-morrow  evening — 
Wednesday — if  this  is  over  by  that  time,  and  if  we  have  not 
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to  hoM  a  sort  of  permanent  committee  for  the  present — but 
truly,  I  don't  know  what  may  or  may  not  happen  for  the 
next  few  days.  ...  I  am  weary  of  all  this  hot  debate,  the 
very  condition  of  which  will  only  prelude  the  opening  of  a 
new,  vague,  and  portentous  chapter.' 
Thnnd>7  '.  .  .  We  divided  this  night  but  only  on  an  amendment  to 

"'s'''-  adjourn  the  whole  debate  to  Dublin — and  there  were  forty- 
four  votes  against  the  adjournment,  and  twenty-nine  for 
it— a  defeat  for  Pamell's  followers  by  fifteen.  This  is  not  a 
large  majority,  and  it  will  give  him  fresh  courage.  To-morrow 
we  shall  take  up  a  more  serious  amendment  and  shall  be  better 
able  then  to  judge  how  things  will  go.  The  very  worst  that 
could  happen,  it  seems  to  me,  is  tliat  we  should  win  by  a 
narrow  majority.    That  would  leave  things  terribly  doubtful. 

Well a  day  or  two  will  settle  our  part  of  the  business.    We 

have  been  holding  a  regular  Irish  parliament  in  a  big  room 
upstairs— and  the  Imperial  Parliament  going  on  drowsily 
beloi.  —and  all  interests  concentrated  in  out  Parliament  and 
nobody  even  among  the  Englishmen  caring  a  straw  what  is 
going  on  in  the  other.  Pamell  is  much  more  quiet  and 
composed  to-day.  ...  It  is  all  very  sad  but  I  am  not  going 
to  groan  over  it.' 
DaOf  '  Oh !   my  dear  colleague,  what  an  anxious  time  we  are 

*«w         having !    I  am  about  to  write  immediately  ufter  this  to 
^^,y    Gladstone,  asking  him  to  see  me  some  time  to-morrow- 
night,         a  stroke  off  my  own  bat  in  consequence  of  a  long  secret  con- 
ference with  Pamell  this  evening  late.     I  have  not  been  at 
home  all  day  and  have  not  received  any  letter  from  you,  I 
have  not  seen  you  for  days.' 
Deo.  4,  '  I  have  just  come  home  after  a  day  of  storm — and  then 

'to.  sudden,  and,  I  fear,  treacherous  quietude.     After  a  fierce 

debate,  Pamell  suddenly  declared  that  if  we  could  get  satis- 
factory assurances  formally  from  Gladstone,  he  would  at  once 
resign.  This,  I  fear,  is  only  to  gain  time  and  in  the  hope  that 
Gladstone  may  refuse  and  thus  give  him  ground  for  saying 
that  Gladstone  is  betraying  us.  But  we  had  to  accept  the 
offered  compromise  :  and  now  we  are  trjfing  to  get  Gladstone 
to  receive  a  formal  delegation  from  the  party.  If  he  will 
frankly  tell  them  what  he  told  me  privately,  we  are  safe,  and 
Pamell  must  go  out :  but  if  he  decUnes  and  is  too  reticent, 
Pamell  will  be  immensely  strengthened.    I  am  going  to  try 
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to  Bee  Lord  Spencer  early  to-morrow,  and  on  my  own  sccomit 
— and  endeavour  to  get  him  to  influence  Gladstone.  Our 
Parliament  meets  again  at  12  to-morrow.' 

But  Mr.  Gladstone  was  firm  in  declining  to  give  these 
assurances  or  to  have  further  parleying  with  Pamell  through 
any  intermediary.  '  As  an  English  statesman,'  he  said, 
*  I  can  only  treat  with  the  leader  of  the  party.  I  recognise 
your  party,  I  recognise  the  Irish  Cause— that  is  my  care. 
I  will  offer  no  Home  Bule  Bill  that  is  not  acceptable  to  the 
Irish  people.  Mr.  Famell  is  still  their  leader.  I  cannot 
deal  with  him,  but  I  can  deal  with  no  one  else.' 

Mr.  McCarthy  answered : 

'  I  think  I  may  say,  Mr.  Gladstone,  that  I  represent  the 
majority  of  the  party.' 

Mr.  Gladstone  said  lie  did  not  doubt  that,  but  what 
assurance  would  he  and  his  colleagues  have  that  Pamell 
would  not  repudiate  the  mission  and  would  not  pubUsh  his 
(Mr.  Gladstone's)  letter? 

Sir  William  Harcourt  was  equally  firm.  They  cited  the 
Carnarvon  episode  and  Pamell's  disclosure  in  the  House  of 
Commons  of  those  secret  negotiations. 

It  was  clear  that  the  Irish  Cause  had  received  a  blow 
from  which  one  might  well  doubt  that  it  would  ever  recover. 
There  was  a  certain  grim  humour  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  remark 
to  my  literary  colleague. 

'  I  cannot  expect  of  Providence  with  any  confidence — I 
may  say  with  any  decency — that  my  life  will  be  spared  eight, 
nine,  or  ten  years  for  the  furtherance  of  Home  Bule.' 

From  hour  to  hour,  the  temper  of  the  combatants  varied. 
At  times  Pamell  was  violent,  ruling  imperiously  but 
without  the  dignity  of  former  years.  Then  again,  he  would 
appear  calm  and  comparatively  reasonable,  listening  quietly 
to  the  attacks  made  upon  him  by  his  former  followers. 
Once,  when  one  of  them  had  made  a  merciless  speech, 
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Farnell  turned  to  Mr.  McCarthy  who  was  sitting  beside  him, 
and  remarked  'That's  plain  speaking.'  Sometimes  he 
made  jokes  in  a  saave  manner  on  the  future  leadership  and 
would  chaff  his  old  friend.  '  Now  listen,  Justin,  this 
concerns  you,  not  me.  I  tell  you,  you'll  have  some 
trouble  to  keep  the  boys  in  order '.  .  .  .  And  again, 
'  Now  mind,  you'll  have  to  look  sharp  after  that  Grand 
Old  Man ! ' 

But  if  Pamell,  baited  and  with  his  back  to  the  wall, 
suffered  in  that  fight,  the  foremost  of  his  opponents  suffered 
as  much  or  more.  Perhaps  I  knew  better  than  most  what 
it  cost  Justin  McCarthy,  compelled  by  duty,  to  turn  against 
the  chief  whom  he  had  so  devotedly  served.  And  perhaps 
he  understood  better  than  most  the  mixture  of  anger,  irony, 
and  wounded  affection  in  the  breasts  of  those  other  men  who 
for  twelve  years  had  followed  Pamell  in  blind  faith,  to  find, 
with  the  goal  in  sight,  that  their  trusted  leader  had  '  in 
fearful  levity ' — to  quote  one  of  his  own  arraigners — 
'  brought  them — ^into  the  Divorce  Court ! ' 

There  is  no  date  to  this  bulletin : 

'  I  have  just  come  home,  dearest  colleague — we  debated  at 
our  meeting  till  after  midnight,  and  it  is  now  two  o'clock 
and'I  want  to  send  you  just  a  line  before  the  post  goes,  to  say 
that  we  have  had  a  hideout  day  and  were  bewildered  by  all 
manner  of  scenes  which  1  could  not  stop  to  tell  you  of,  but  of 
which  I  will  give  you  an  account  when  we  meet.  Our  debate 
at  our  meeting  goes  on  again  to-morrow,  and  1  don't  know 
when  it  will  finish.  .  .  .  Pamell  is  certain  to  be  deposed— 
and  he  is  wild — quite  beside  himself— and  the  few  who  cling 
to  him  are  even  wilder  than  he.  .  .  .' 

At  the  close  of  the  fifth  day,  Mr.  McCarthy  writes  : 

'  Friday  night — no,  Saturday  morning.  House  of  Commons. 
Half-past  two !  I  must  send  you  a  line.  Yes — "  I  do 
praise  thee  to-day  !  "  Now  nice  and  sweet  of  you  to  do  that 
work  for  me.    I  am  sure  it  will  be  better  than  I  could  do.    We 
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have  had  a  busy  day.  The  Liberals — the  late  Cabinet — hare 
had  a  meeting  and  promise  ua  all  good  things,  but  will  not  treat 
with  Pamell,  and  I  think  he  now  feels  that  he  must  go.  We  had 
a  conference  with  him  to-night,  and  I  think  he  is  yielding.  We 
met  at  twelve  this  day — Saturday — I  hope  for  the  last  time. 
...  I  will  wire  you  from  the  House — I  dine  with  the  Lillys. 
Tell  me  what  you  are  doing  on  Sunday.  I  am  tired  of  our 
sittings  and  our  strife.  I  shall  be  so  glad  to  get  back  to  a 
quiet  breath  of  literature  and  a  quiet  stroke  of  literary  work 
again.  It  is  so  good  of  you  just  now  to  relieve  me  of  my 
story.  I  am  sure  what  you  make  of  it  will  be  the  right  thing. 
This  whole  business  makes  me  feel  dazed.  .  .  . ' 


Saturday,  December  6,  saw  the  end  of  that  miserable  act 
in  Fifteen  Committee  Boom.  The  curtain  fell  on  the  with- 
drawal of  Justin  McCarthy  and  bis  forty-four  colleagues, 
leaving  the  beaten  chief  and  his  minority  of  twenty- 
six  followers. 

I  see  in  my  notes  of  that  time  that  Mr.  McCarthy  lunched 
at  our  house  on  Sunday,  the  day  after  the  deposition  of 
Pamell.  We  had  been  reading  the  sensational  accounts  in 
the  papers  of  the  '  Exit  of  the  Patriots,'  and  my  husband 
greeted  the  new  leader  of  the  Irish  party  with  laughter, 
asking  him  if  he  had  really  tumbled  downstairs  as  wag 
reported.  Mr.  McCarthy  laughed  too,  assuring  us  that  the 
reports  were  exaggerated  and  that  there  had  been  nothing 
of  the  kind.  He  said  that  the  parting  had  been  touching, 
and  that  many  of  the  Pamellites  had  held  out  their  hands 
as  he  passed ;  and  he  told  us  how  Mr.  '  Dick '  Power — a 
friend  of  all  of  us,  who  remained  in  the  Pamell  camp — ^had 
dined  with  him  afterwards  in  the  House  and  they  had 
mournfully  drunk  champagne  together — for  the  last  time  as 
fellow-members  of  a  united  Irish  Party. 

The  new  leader  found  himself  heavily  taxed  with  the 
labour  of  reconstruction  and  preparation  for  the  electoral 
fight  at  Cork,  with  which  Pamell  had  threatened  him.    He 
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was  glad  to  take  from  me  the  help  in  his  literary  work 
which,  in  emergency,  we  always  rendered  each  other.  He 
writeB : 


Deo.  9, 

'90. 


Cheyne 
OaidetiB, 
Dec.  '90. 


'  Oh,  my  dear  colleague,  I  am  so  much  obliged  to  you  for 
the  story.  I  sent  it  oS  forthwith,  with  one  glance  at  the 
closing  page  which  seemed  to  me  to  be  delightful.  Vf^at 
should  I  have  done  but  for  your  helping  hand  ? 

'  I  have  had  a  long  dreary  day  in  the  House,  ht' <ing  in  the 
preparation  of  a  long  manifesto,  which  after  all,  is  noi  to 
appear  to-morrow.  The  House  is  up,  but  I  shan't  escape 
politics  all  the  same.  If  1  can,  I  will  call  on  you  to-morrow 
at  half-past  four.' 

\  *  We  have  been  hard  at  work  reorganizhig.  We  have  sent 
off  Arthur  O'Connor  and  another  man  to  Paris  to-night  with 
letters  from  me  to  endeavour  to  stop  the  issue  of  the  Paris 
funds — and  we  hnd  that  we  have  funds  enough  here  to  carry 
UB  on  for  the  present.  Some  of  the  men  at  the  meeting  to-day 
subscribed,  moreover,  twelve  himdred  pounds  then  and  there, 
to  carry  us  on  for  the  moment — some  of  the  men  are  very 
well  off  and  can  afford  to  help  us — and  they  gave  us  their 
guarantees  for  thirty  thousand  pounds  if  we  should  think  it 
necessary  to  start  a  daily  paper  in  Dublin  to  advocate  our 
party  in  opposition  to  the  Freeman' a  Journal.  We  shall  hold 
our  first  meeting  to-morrow  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
send  to  all  oiu:  adversaries  the  usual  summons,  as  to  an  ordinary 
party  meeting. 

'Every  p<  brings  me  ii  whole  bundle  of  letters  and 
telegrams.  1  am  harassed  by  people  trying  to  interview  me. 
To-day  ^vhen  1  came  downstairs  1  found  my  study  occupied 
by  an  artist  from  the  Daily  Graphic  who  waa  engaged  in 
making  a  sketch  of  that  picturesquely  ordered  apartment  I 
I  fled  to  the  House  of  Commons,  thinking  that  on  the 
whole  it  was  a  better  protected  place.  Now  the  House  is 
up  and  that  refuge  is  gone.  Well — one  must  only  look 
out  for  quieter  times — and  for  days  that  are  not  all  fog  and 
gloom.  .  .  .' 


It  waa  certainly  a  stirrii.„ 
well  as  in  the  political  world. 


time,  in  the  joumaliBtio  as 
American  cable  companies 
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competed  for  the  transmission  of  Justin  McCarthy's  mani- 
festo, offering  to  cable  at  any  length  for  nothing.  In  the 
House  of  Commons  various  Tory  members  had  come  up  to 
him  with  congratulations.  He  was  immensely  cheered  on 
rising  to  give  notice  of  a  motion,  and  it  was  evident  that  the 
good-will  of  the  House  was  with  him.  It  pleased  him  that 
in  the  Central  Lobby,  two  days  after  the  deposition,  Pamell 
himself  crossed  the  Lobby  to  shake  hands  with  him  in 
perfect  cordiaUty.  '  It  is  an  odd,  interesting,  dramatic  life,' 
he  said  to  me.  '  If  only  I  had  a  certain  income  of  a  thousand 
a  year  I  would  give  myself  up  to  this  thing.  As  it  is,  I  shall 
only  keep  the  position  for  a  short  time.  I  have  not  the 
health  or  time  or  money  to  maintain  it.' 
Again  he  writes : 

'  I  have  wired  to  Mrs.  Forbes  accepting  her  invitation  to  d^c,  '90. 
dinner.  Perhaps  she  may  assign  me  to  you,  which  would  be 
very  nice.  I  shall  not  be  able  to  go  near  you  to-day.  1  have 
all  sorts  of  people  to  see  me — and  I  am  to  meet  Sexton  and 
Deasy  at  the  National  Liberal  Club  at  six  this  afternoon  on 
some  matter  which  they  wire  to  me  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance. I  do  not  know  what  it  is  or  how  long  I  shall  have 
to  stay  there — but  it  seems  to  me  not  unlikely  that  I  may  have 
to  throw  over  my  dinner-party  at  the  last  moment.  I  have  to 
go  to  the  Daily  News  later  on  and  write  an  article.  If  I  get 
beside  you  to-morrow  evening  it  will  be  a  relief.  I  want  to 
have  a  talk  with  you.  .  .  . ' 

The  wish  was  gratified.  Mrs.  F  ,rbe3,  with  that  intuitive 
comprehension  of  her  guests'  sympathies  which  makes  her 
so  charming  a  hostess,  did  put  us  next  each  other.  I  find 
her  party  recorded  m  my  journal,  where  is  noted  some  of 
my  literary  colleague's  talk — perhaps  becausa  it  was  his  first 
resumption  of  normal  social  life  after  the  passionate  struggle 
in  which  he  had  broken  from  his  old  chief,  perhaps  because 
our  noveUsts'  tendency  led  us  to  discuss  the  pictorial  and 
dramatic  aspects  of  the  political  situation.    He  said  :  '  Life 
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is  interesting  and  carious  as  a  spectacle,  il  one  coold  only 
look  at  it  from  the  upper  boxes  always,  but  one  has  to  come 
down — one  cannot  help  it.' 

It  was  one  of  his  conceits  of  phrase — that  of  viewing  life 
from  the  '  upper  boxes  ' :  he  quoted  it  yearningly  now.  I 
asked  him  if  he  took  pleasure  in  the  Leadership ;  and  he 
answered, '  Yes  I  suppose  so  ...  I  feel  the  responsibility,  and 
I  think  it  will  take  me  six  months  to  get  to  look  at  life  from 
a  new  point  of  view.'  ...  He  said, '  I  feel  inclined  to  say 
with  Edgar  in  "  King  Lear,"  "  An'  il  I  were  afeard  of  loud 
voices,  I  should  not  live  a  fortnight."  ' 

The  loud  voices  most  sometimes  have  seemed  deafening 
then.  Emotion  ran  high.  His  name  was  ever  in  the  news- 
papers. He  was  the  titular  leader  of  a  party  cloven  in  two  ; 
the  minority  enemies  :  others  still  hankering  after  the  lost 
leader,  who  was  fulfilling  his  threat  of  fighting  the  deserters 
in  every  camp. 

I  find  also  noted  another  dinner-party,  at  the  house  of 
a  Liberal  Q.C.,  where  we  were  sent  in  together,  just  before 
Mr.  McCarti^y's  departure  for  his  first  contest  with  Darnell 
in  Cork.  It  makes  a  vivid  impression,  that  dinner,  on  the 
memory  shadow-sheet.  The  Adam  dining-room  :  the  long 
table  with  its  shaded  lights :  the  shapes  of  the  candelabra  anJ 
old  silver :  the  hot-house  flowers — orchids,  Ulies,  and  white 
lilac,  the  perfume  of  which  I  associate  with  this  occasion  : 
the  solemn  rotation  of  courses :  the  buzz  of  conversation, 
and,  through  it,  my  colleague  talking  to  me  very  mournfully 
of  Irish  difficulties,  of  his  burden  of  responsibihty,  of  the 
bitter  pain  it  was  to  him  to  oppose  Pamell.  We  remarked 
upon  a  certain  feeling  of  bewilderment  we  both  had — a  sense 
of  deep  reality  in  the  midst  of  unreality,  of  solemn  issues  at 
stake,  and  of  isolation  from  the  frothy  background  of 
London  social  life, '  with,'  as  he  said,  '  always  the  tragedy 
underneath.' 
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Yet,  no  doabt,  othera  there  had  something  of  the  same 
feeling,  for  there  were  several  present  closely  concerned  in 
past  and  future  political  developments. 

'  I  can  tell  you — for  you  will  understand,'  Mr.  McCarthy 
said  to  me — '  that  I  would  rather  be  going  to  my  death  upon 
a  battle-field  than  forth  to  this  political  fight  in  my  own 
country,  against  the  leader  I  have  loved.' 

He  writes  from  the  battle-scene. 

'  We  are  having  a  noisy  time  of  it  here  and  I  don't  get  a  Royal 
moment  to  myself  and  have  been  vainly  trying  to  write  to  you.  Victoria 
The  Cork  meeting  to-day  was  a  great  gathering  and  was  cork ' 
completely  successful  in  our  sense — not  a  word  said  in  favour  Dec.  17, 
ot  Famell.    But  the  mob  are  all  in  favour  of  Famell  and  we    '"'' 
had  a  hard  time  of  it  when  we  got  to  the  station  at  midnight 
last  night — and  to-day  in  the  streets  after  the  meeting — and 
Colonel  Turner  at  the  head  of  the  police  has  called  on  me  this 
evening  and  insisted  that,  when  we  leave  town  for  Kilkenny 
to-morrow,  he  must  occupy  the  station  with  a  strong  force  to 
prevent  disturbance.    Funny  position,  is  it  not,  for  a  quiet 
London  Uterary  man  !  But  1  must  say  that  the  mob  appears 
to  be  only  noisy  and  not  at  all  vicious — and  1  have  not  seen 
or  been  the  object  of  any  act  of  menace  or  violence.    Still 
it  is  all  a  hateful  condition  of  things — to  be  howled  at  as 
enemies  where  we  used  to  be  blessed  as  friends.    But  the 
whole  intelligence  of  the  people  is  with  us  and  we  have  done 
wonderfully  well.  ...  I  hope  to  be  in  London  on  Sunday. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  be  at  Uterature  again ! ' 

'  Our  departure  from  Cork  was  safe  and  even  tame.  It  Dec.  18. 
was  a  day  of  drenching  pitiless  rain,  and  the  mob  did  not  turn 
out,  and  the  poUce  and  our  friends  had  the  station  all  to  them- 
selves. I  am  strongly  under  the  impression  that_^ColoneI 
Turner  wanted  to  please  the  Government,  who  now  patronise 
the  PameUites,  by  showing  that  we  needed  protection.  We 
protested  and  would  not  tell  bim  when  we  were  going — 
and  we  put  o&  our  departure  for  two  hours,  but  he  had  the 
station  crowded  with  poUce  all  the  same.  .  .  .  We  have 
carried  Cork  County  completely  with  us.  Not  much  time 
is  left  to  Sexton  and  me  to  work  in  Kilkenny  for  we  shall  have 
to  go  to  Paris  or  Havre  to  meet  William  O'Brien  when  he 
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srrivea  and  talk  with  him  over  the  oondition  of  things.  I  am 
sunounded  by  men  and  I  oan't  write.  .  .  . ' 

'  Daily  Nem  Office,  Thunday  night — late. 

'  If  my  law-caae  does  not  come  on  to-morrow,  I  will  come 
to  you  at  luncheon  time.  If  I  do  not  turn  up  you  will  know 
that  I  am  appearing  in  the  character  of  defendant  in  a  civil 
proceea — I  have  heard  no  poUtical  news  of  any  moment. 
I  expect  a  letter  from  William  O'Brien  in  the  morning.  .  .  . 
I  am  wearying  of  this  part  of  the  political  criaia — this  futile 
delay  and  hopeless  negotiation.  I  feel  like  the  raw  recruits 
who  cannot  bear  the  long  agony  of  waiting  motionless  for  a 
delayed  action.  .  .  . ' 

'  I  might  have  remained  for  your  dinner-party  after  all, 
if  only  I  could  have  known,  for  O'Brien  isinot  here  yet.  The 
fogs  are  delaying  the  steamer.  I  hope  your  dinner  went  off 
well  and  I  only  wish  I  could  have  been  one  of  the  company. 
I  had  a  cold,  drear,  dark  and  lonesome  voyage,  but  never 
mind  about  that !  We  have  won  our  splendid  victory  in 
Kilkenny,  such  a  triumph — and  it  may  do  a  world  of  good. 
It  may  scatter  the  Famellite  hopes  and  crumble  the 
association  and  stop  this  odious  civil  war.  .  .  .  Newspaper 
correspondents  have  been  pouring  in  upon  me — ^uite  ^,  if  I 
were  in  London  or  Dublin.' 

'  Yes,  I  shall  be  delighted  to  go  to  luncheon  with  you 
to-morrow.  ...  It  was  late  when  I  got  back  from  Boulogne, 
and  I  found  a  message  from  Bessie  O'Connor,  who  has  returned 
from  America,  to  the  effect  that  she  had  been  commissioned 
by  T.P.  to  come  and  see  me  and  teU  me  several  things  and 
ask  me  about  several  things  concerning  which  she  is  to  write 
to  him  to-morrow.  I  will  tell  you  all  about  my  experiences 
to-morrow.  .  .  .  We  had  rather  a  hard  time  of  it,  and  the  day — 
yesterday  I  think — it  seems  a  month  ago — when  we  went 
cruising  out  into  theChann"!  to  find  William  O'Brien's  vessel, 
was  as  cold  as  if  we  had  bee;,  navigating  Arctic  seas.  Therefore 
I  have  a  heavy  cold — and  I  am  afraid  O'Brien  will  not  be  as 
strong  with  Pamell  as  he  ought  to  be — and  I  am  rejoiced  at 
our  Kilkenny  victory,  and  I  am  sorry  for  other  things — and 
there  you  are  !   .  .  . ' 

'  What  a  dreary  day !  I  have  been  working  at  my  "  North 
American  "  article  and  am  tiled  of  it.  .  .  .  To-day  something 
has  gone  wrong  with  all  the  chimneys  of  our  house  except  the 
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•tody-and  a  fire  cunot  be  lighted  in  my  but  that^-and  we 
have  «nt  for  the  Britid.  workman,  and,  it  being  ChristrnT 
time^  he  ui  m  no  hurry  to  do  any  work-eo  my  p^r  .tudy  hu 
to  be  m«le  m^-room.  work-room,  and  reception-room  aU  in 
one.  PKton,  Radical  member  for  Leicestershire,  came  to  see 
me  about  K)me  miportant  question  ooncermng  English  help 
for  ev«tod  '-ei-nt.  and  he  had  to  be  brought  intolhe  study 
whfle  we  were  Bnishmg  luncheon,  «.  there  wag  no  other  phwi 
to  bring  him  to."  ^ 
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BBOKBN  TRBBADB 

Thb  whole  PameU-O'Shea  tragedy  is  too  recent  to  be 
regarded  in  the  cold  Ught  of  history.  Yet  it  is  too  far  off 
for  the  mind  of  the  present  generation  to  have  grasped  more 
than  its  salient  features  of  dramatic  interest.  No  doabt 
few  readers  of  to-day  will  remember  the  story  of  those  futile 
Boulogne  negotiations,  when  Mr.  DiUon  and  Mr.  O'Brien— 
for  whose  arrest  warrants  had  been  out  for  some  time  in 
Ireland— were,  on  their  return  from  America,  met  separately 
by  both  Pamell  and  Justin  McCarthy  witij  a  view  to  solving 
the  difficulties  of  the  Irish  Party. 

Nothing,  however,  came  of  these  negotiations,  which  were 
in  fact  looked  upon  as  a  mere  strategic  trick.  Later,  Mr. 
DiUon  and  Mr.  O'Brien  let  themselves  be  arrested.  They 
spent  some  months  in  prison  in  Ireland,  and,  at  the 
expiration  of  that  time,  returned  to  public  life,  avowed 
Anti-Pamellitee. 

At  the  opening  of  1891,  Mr.  McCarthy  was  hovering 
between  England  and  France  pursuing  these  hopeless  negoti- 
ations, as  he  tells  in  his  letters  of  this  time. 

'  I  have  had  no  news  from  Paris  which  I  suppose  means 
that  nothing  has  happened.  I  am  incUned  to  think  that  there 
is  no  truth  in  the  newspaper  stories  and  that  O'Bnen  is  simply 
waiting— very  simply  indeed— to  meet  Pamell  at  Boulogne 
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to-moiTOw  Md  h(»r  .n  he  ha.  to  lay.  In  thi.  cm  I  miut 
think  t^t  no  new.  i.  good  new.,  for  if  O'Brien  were  goini 
wioiy.HeJy  would  certainly  have  wired  to  me.  There  w« 
one  decided  advantage  in  hi*  reticence.  I  wa.  able  to  meet 
two  •ucoeMive  mterviewen  who  caUed  on  me  this  evening 
with  the  frank  word*  that  I  would  teU  them  aU  I  knewaS 
that  waa  abaolutely  nothing.' 

•I  am  oroBi,  dear  CoUeague-very  onu-you  would  not 
know  me  if  you  were  to  we  me-I  am  m  very  croe*.  What 
1*  It  aU  about,  you  would  naturaUy  a*k  ?  Becauae-I  have 
remamed  h«e  patrioticaUy  waiting  for  «,me  me«»gee  from 
HeJy  and  B.  who  are  coming  back  from  Pari*,  and  I  have 

hsard  nothing  of  them Either  they  did  not  come,  or 

*eir  tram  wa*  late  and  they  drove  at  once  acroa*  tow^  to 
Eu*ton  luid  went  off  to  Ireland-and  anyhow,  here  I  am 
having  thrown  away  my  evening  and  knowing  nothing.  I 
have  had  levend  vigiu  from  interviewer,  and  two  env^Tfrom 
8ohnadhor.t^theM  latter  only  about  the  Hartlepool  election 
and  not  about  P«i*-»nd  I  have  been  trying  to  do  wme 
htera^  work-and  the  weather  i*  bitterly  cold-and,  on 
the  whole,  I  feel  rather  "  out  of  it."  I  hate  the  delay  in 
Uiwe  imposMble  negotiation*— and  I  would  much  rather  be 
fighting  than  writing-and  the  whole  thing  i*  anxioua  and 
unpleaaant.' 

'1  have  had  preeaing  telegram*  from  William  O'Brien 
the  reeult  of  which  i*  that  after  hours  of  conaultation  to-day' 
S«rton  and  I  have  agreed  to  go  t»  Boulogne  to-morrow.  It 
wiU  come  to  nothing,  but  we  have  aU  come  to  the  conclusion 
—reluctantly  it  i*  true— that  we  cannot  put  ourrelve*  into  the 
position  of  flatly  refusing  to  liaten  to  propowl*  which  O'Brien 
now  anure*  me  he  thinks  we  shaU  be  able  to  accept.  So 
we  go.  I  diaU  be  back  in  good  time  for  your  lunoheon-party 
on  ounday* 

'  •  •  ■  I  believe  Gladstone  wishes  :hat  we  should  go  (to 
Boulogne)  before  he  gives  his  final  answer  to  my  request  for 
anmterview.  I  had  a  long  letter  from  him  this  morning  It 
1*  very  courteou*  and  friendly,  but  he  wul  not  treatta  any 
way  where  Pamell  is  concerned.  Then  I  ask  him  through 
John  Morley  and  the  telegnph-wire,  would  he  help  us  by 
makmg  rome  public  statement  by  speech  or  letter  whoUy 
mdependently  of  Pamell's  conditions :  and  I  think  he  would 
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do  thii,  only  he  w»nted  to  feel  eure  th»t  by  doing  It,  he  oooM 
■ecure  O'Brien  and  Dillon  tor  «».... 

'  I  h»Te  been  negotiating  and  eeeing  people  and  attendi^ 
a  meeting  cl  the  party  and  -ting  a  leader— and  I  am  tired. 
My  Uw-caM  went  againit  ....  s  you  will  have  «een— and  it 
will  decide  lot*  of  othen.  ... 

'  Am  eoon  a*  these  negotUtiona  are  over,  I  muit  begin  to 
be-think  my«elf  eeriouely  aa  to  what  coune  I  ehaU  tdke— 
but  untU  they  are  over  there  ia  no  uae  in  pUnning  anything. 
They  may  end  in  enabling  me  to  reugn  the  leadership,  which 
would  let  me  comparatively  free.  ..."  .      u 

'  I  had  not  a  chance  of  seeing  you  to-day  because  Arnold 
Morley  came  to  see  me,  sent  by  Gladstone,  to  know  how  thmgs 
were  going  on:  andlhadtotalktohima  great  deal  and  ask 
him  many  questions— and  t..  write  letters  in  consequence. 

'  Also  I  sat  for  my  portrait,  and  I  dined  at  Fletcher  Moul- 
ton's.    The  House  meeU  on  Thursday.  .  .  . ' 

• ...  I  wonder  if  you  could  come  and  dine  at  the  House 
Before  you  go  away— just  as  a  parting  visit  ! 

' .  .  .  I  have  been  to  a  luncheon  at  Lady  Dorothy  NoviU  s 
where  I  was  the  only  man  submerged  in  a  vortex  of  petticoato 
—Lady  Dorothy,  MeresU,  Lady  Porohester  and  Miss  Brough- 
ton.  It  might  have  been  very  pleasant  but  my  mind  was  not 
in  it  My  jury  had  retired  to  consider  my  case :  and  they  are 
appareuUy  considering  it  yet.  As  I  had  given  evidence  and 
could  do  no  more,  I  came  hero  and  am  now  waiting  for  a 
verdict.  .  .  .  Atoo  I  am  expecting  a  letter  or  telegram  from 
Hawarden.  I  wrote  yesterday  asking  for  an  interview  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  To-night  I  dine  with  Arnold  Mortoy. 
I  may  hear  some  news  from  him.  ...  I  find  the  present 
crisis— political  and  pecuniary— somewhat  oppressive.  .  .  . 

'  I  write  to-day  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  oSering  two 
or  three  suggestions  for  the  "  Literary  Woman  "  article.  I 
think  I  would  try  to  picture  certain  distinct  types  of  the 
Uterary  woman  one  meeta  in  society.  First  perhaps  it  would 
be  as  well  to  define  society,  etc.- to  explain  that  there  are  ever 
so  many  Uterary  women  who  never  take  the  trouble  to  get 
into  or  anywhere  near  society  and  who  yet  are  not  Bohemian 
in  the  true  sense,  but  who  have  their  own  quiet  social  gather- 
ings in  the  Bloomsbury  and  Fitzxoy  Square  region  and  are 
content. 
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'Then,  in  ueiety,  then  Is  the  •eU-Miertlve  womui  who 
nther  trmmp*  over  people  and  ahoalden  her  way  in— bnllie* 
henelf  into  tooiety.  Then  there  it  the  meek  fair-haired 
woman  who  lovei  to  be  patroniaed  and  rather  appeals  to  the 
duchenea  and  counteaaea  to  be  Itind  to  her— and  they  are 
kind  to  her  and  thereby  flatter  their  seU-love.  Then  there 
if  the  literary  woman  who  is  a  journalist  as  well— you  might 
keep  your  mind  on  two  specimens — Lady  Colin  Campbell  and 
Urs.  Lynn  Linton.  Of  course  I  don't  mean  that  you  should 
draw  portraits  of  your  friends  and  acquaintances,  but  only  to 
hare  some  faint  outline  in  your  mind  to  guide  you.    Then 

there  is  the  type  of  literary  woman,  whom  Mis.  C H 

not  unfittingly  represents,  who  conveys  very  clearly  the  idea 
that  all  that  sort  of  society  is  what  she  naturally  belongs  to 
and  that  it  is  hen  by  right  and  with  no  nference  to  her  literary 
claims — who  calls  the  ducher  a  and  the  countesses  by  their 
Christian  names  and  is  called  by  them  in  the  same  fashion — 
I  don't  know  whether  this  is  not  all  rather  frivolous  or  whether 
it  is  the  kind  of  thing  you  would  like  to  try.  If  yo  i  don't 
see  it,  tell  me  and  I  will  look  out  some  better  ideas.  In  any 
case,  I  think  you  might  dwell  on  the  almost  complete  disap- 
pearance of  the  "  Woman  of  Quality  "  authoress  who  was  so 
common  a  figure  in  the  society  o!  a  former  day.  We  have 
two  or  three  women  of  rank,  like  Lady  Dufferin,  who  write 
books,  but  we  have  not,  so  far  as  I  can  remember,  any  noble 
personage  engaging  herself  in  literature  as  a  profession.  .  .  .' 

The  letters  follow  me  on  my  annual  swallow-Sight. 

'This  letter  I  want  you  to  receive  when  you  arrive  in  London, 
Cannes,  and  to  be  as  a  welcome — as  if  I  were  standing  at  f'^' '. 
the  door  to  receive  you.   vhich  unfortunately  I  shall  not  be.  ""■ 
I  hope  you  will  have  had  time  enough  to  enjoy  Avignon 
and  the  Palace  of  the  Popes— but  I  do  not  suppose  you 
would  venture  on  the  pilgrimage  to  Vsucluse.  .  .  . 

'  You  are  probably  in  Cannes  to-day.  I  wonder  how  the 
place  looks  to  you,  and  if  you  are  glad  to  be  there  again.  .  .  . 
I  came  back  from  Liverpool  yesterday.  ...  I  am  going  off 
to  Leicester  this  afternoon.  The  Liverpool  affair  went  off 
very  well.  I  made  the  statement  which  John  Morley,  at 
Gladstone's  request,  advised  me  to  make.    I  had  to  decide  this 
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all  tor  myself  because  Sexton  had  gone  off  suddenly  to  Dublin — 
and  perhaps  it  was  just  as  well  that  I  had  to  decide  for  myself, 
for  it  was  not  a  question  to  allow  of  delay  or  discussion.  I 
decided,  aa  we  thought  it  would  be  well  to  decide,  when  we 
talked  it  over — and  I  made  my  speech  accordingly. 

'  I  saw  John  Morley  last  evening,  and  he  gave  me  to  under- 
stand that  the  speech  gave  satisfaction — and  now  we  have 
only  to  wait  and  hear  what  Gladstone  will  say.  Probably 
he  will  say  something — more  likely  write  a  letter  to-day  or 
to-morrow.  Anyhow  I  can  do  no  more.  1  expect  Gill  from 
Boulogne  to-morrow  with  news  of  our  exiled  friends.* 

'  I  met  Famell  at  the  House  last  night.  He  was  walking 
with  some  stranger — at  .east  a  stranger  to  me.  He  left  his 
friend  and  came  over  to  me  with  beaming  eyes  and  outstretched 
hand,  and  clasping  my  hand  in  quite  an  ^  affectionate  sort  of 
way,  began  to  ask  me  questions  about  my  health  and  so  forth. 
Of  course  I  repUed  in  as  friendly  a  fashion  as  I  could,  and 
BO  we  parted. 

^To-morrow  Sir  James  Linton  gives  a  luncheon-party  in 
honour  of  the  starting  of  Black  and  White.  On  Satiu-day 
Williamson  gives  a  dinner  at  the  Criterion  to  celebrate  the 
same  event.  I  hope  the  paper  will  do  well.  I  am  indeed 
sanguine  about  its  succeed. 

'I  am  looking  for  a  letter  from  you  :  you  must  have  got 
to  Cannes  long  before  this,  but  1  know  that  in  travelling  one 
does  not  easily  get  time  to  write  letters.' 

'  I  have  been  absorbed  in  political  negotiations— seeing 
John  Morley  every  day  and  almost  every  hour.  The  Boulogne 
exiles  are  not  able  to  say  anything  without  the  assent  of 
Pamell,  and  Gladstone  strongly  objects  to  being  brought 
into  even  the  most  indirect  relationship  with  Pamell :  and 
between  the  two  sets  of  negotiators.  Sexton  and  I  have  a  bad 
time  of  it.  Just  whenever  things  are  getting  settled,  behold 
they  are  all  unsettled  again.  I  begin  to  be  rather  weary  of 
it  and  to  wish  impatiently  that  the  whole  negotiations  wore 
broken  off.  I  took  in  the  fair  Margot  Tennant  to  dinner  this 
evening  at  Sir  Algernon  West's.  She  has  beautiful  eyes,  but 
is  not,  I  think,  otherwise  pretty.  She  ^  very  clever  and  lively, 
but  part  of  her  liveliness  and  her  success  consists  in  saying  and 
doing  exactly  what  she  likes  without  the  slightest  regard  to 
conventionality.    It  was  a  very  pleasant  little  dinner  at  a 
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small  round  table.  Herbert  Gladstone  and  Asquith  and 
Lord  Randolph  CburchiU  were  there  besides  my  host.  Lord 
Randolph  was  very  friendly,  and  we  had  a  long  talk  after 
dinner.    I  had  not  met  him  for  a  long  time. 

'I  w«»  at  a  luncheon  given  by  Sir  James  Linton  in 
honour  of  the  first  publication  of  Black  and  White.  It  quite 
convulsed  Fleet  Street  to-day.  Oddly  enough,  I  have  not 
seen  it — to  read  or  look  at,  I  mean.  My  "  Blue  Spectacles  " 
is  coming  out  next  week  with  some  charming  illustrations  by 
Du  Maurier.' 

' .  .  .  I  have  no  political  news  to-day.  The  situation  is  Feb.  8, 
not  improved.  I  have  not  seen  John  Morley  since  Friday  '"• 
night.  I  do  not  know  whether  Gladstone  is,  or  is  not,  going 
to  issue  his  manifesto.  It  may  pppear  in  the  papers  to-morrow, 
or  he  may  decide  not  to  do  anything.  He  has  taken  fright 
at  the  shadow  of  Pamell  in  the  background  and  sometimes 
seems  disinclined  to  do  anything  which  might  give  the  slightest 
countenance  to  Famell's  assertion  that  he  is  compelli^  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  to  move  in  his  direction.  Dillon  and 
O'Brien  will  not  assent  to  anything  unless  Pamell  assents 
to  it.  Gladstone  will  not  give  any  assurances  which  he  believes 
likely  to  be  offered  for  Parnell's  assent.  Wo  can't  get  rid  of 
the  presence  of  Pamell,  and  of  course  everyone  knows  that 
he  is  in  communication  with  Dillon  and  O'Brien  :  I  thmk  it 
ought  to  be  enough,  that  we  who  are  in  actual  negotiation — 
I  mean  Scxton  and  I — are  not  in  any  communication  with 
Pamell.  At  present  there  is  a  pause — a  blank — and  I  fear 
all  will  turn  to  the  account  of  Pamell,  at  least  for  the  moment. 
John  Morley  has  rendered  us  great  services,  and  I  am  sure  is 
doing  and  will  do  all  he  can  to  move  the  Grand  Old  Man — 
but  meantime  the  condition  of  things  is  decidedly  unpleasant. 
'  I  hope  Campbell  is  enjoying  himself.  I  wish  I  were  out 
with  you  and  him — I  should  like  to  see  the  Carnival.  But 
of  course  I  am  chained  here  while  these  negotiations  are 
dragging  on.' 

'  I  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  write  to  you  by  the  evening  Fob.  '91. 
post.  I  was  in  the  House  of  Commons  negotiating  and  con- 
fabulating and  could  not  get  a  quiet  moment.  Our  negotia- 
tions are  at  an  end— broken  off  abmptly  by  O'Brien  and 
Dillon— that  is,  really  by  Parnell— because  Gladstone  could 
not  see  his  way  to  adopt  an  utterly  unreasonable  alteration. 
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It  has  ended,  as  I  knew  from  the  beginning  it  must  end — 
because  I  knew  that  Pamell  had  not  the  remotest  idea  of 
allowing  us  to  make  a  peace.  Kow  we  must  go  on  and  do  the 
best  we  can.  We  shall  hold  a  meeting  of  the  party  to-morrow, 
and  we  have  Gladstone's  permission  to  make  known  the 
conditions  which  he  is  willing  to  give  us.  That  will  be  a  pomt 
in  our  favour,  for  it  shows  that  we  could  have  got  and  will  get 
all  from  the  Liberals  that  we  asked  them  to  give  us.  Per- 
sonally, the  whole  affair  is  unpleasant  to  me,  for  it  makes  it 
impossible  for  me  to  get  out  of  the  leadership  all  at  once  as  I 
had  some  hope  of  being  able  to  do.  I  must  hold  on  now,  for  a 
time  at  least — but  my  mind  is  absolutely  made  up  to  get  out 
of  the  position  the  first  moment  that  I  can.  .  .  . 

'  Eet  me  know  all  about  your  literaiiy  plans  and  doings. 
I  am  hardly  able  to  do  anything  at  present  but  negotiate  and 
write  letters.  I  do  so  yearn  for  literary  work  again  and  a 
literary  life  but  "  when  can'st  tell !"  as  somebody  says  in  the 
immortal  bard.' 


Cheyne 
Gardens, 
Feb.  13, 
'Bl. 


Meanwhile,  the  terms  of  the  second  Home  Eule  Bill  and 
the  preliminary  arrangements  with  Mr.  Gladstone  hung  fire, 
waiting  upon  the  combined  action  of  the  new  Nationalist 
Party. 

'  I  have  just  come  back  from  the  House.  I  have  actually 
been  Uving  there  the  last  few  days.  We  have  had  meetings  of 
our  party  every  day.  Last  night — our  negotiations  having 
utterly  broken  off — Dillon  and  O'Brien  came  over  to  Folke- 
stone to  surrender  themselves  and  were  forthwith  arrested. 
They  were  taken  to  Scotland  Yard  for  the  night  and  I  went 
and  saw  them  there.  We  had  a  long  cmd  very  friendly  talk 
over  all  manner  jf  affairs  poUtical.  I  am  sorry  for  their 
course  of  action-  they  have  done  us  much  harm.  .  .  .  Both, 
however,  are  with  us  etill  so  far  that  they  say  they  could  never 
accept  Pamell's  leadership  again.  ...  I  met  him  at  the 
House  to-night  to  talk  over  what  we  had  best  do  to  help  the 
evicted  tenants.  We  were  very  friendly  in  language  and  had 
a  long  consultation.  But  I  could  not  trust  him  in  the  least, 
and  our  talk  did  not  come  to  much.  We  aTranged  for  another 
consultation,  and  as  we  were  par'ing,  be  said,  "  Now  the  papers 
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win  nay  that  you  and  1  have  arranged  a  treaty  together  " : 
and  I  said,  "  Yes,  I  suppose  so." 

'  He  said  "  I  wish  we  were  "  •  and  I  made  no  answer— 
and  we  parted  for  the  time. 

'  I  wonder  if  all  this  seems  very  dull  to  you  who  are  so  far 
away  from  the  scene  of  strife  and  on  whose  ears  the  echo 
of  the  battle  din  must  come  so  faintly.  But  you  ask  me  to 
teir  you  about  politics.  I  am  swaUowed  up  in  politics.  I 
wnte  nothing  but  political  leaders  and  lett-rs— go  nowhere 
but  to  the  House  of  Commons,  or  to  son.,  dinner  where  I 
meet  House  of  Commons  men  and  we  talk  House  of  Commons 
talk.  But  pray  do  not  imagine  that  in  all  the  House  of 
Commons  talk  I  have  forgotten  to  hope  that  the  air  and 
atmosphere  and  the  skies  of  Cannes  are  doing  you  good  and 
that  if— or  when— I  have  the  chance  of  going  out  there,  I 
shall  find  you  looking  the  better  for  your  release  from  the 
London  winter. 

'  I  think  we  stand  very  well  just  now,  both  before  England 
and  Ireland,  and  I  think  Pamell  feels  that  too.  The  English 
Liberals  are  well  content  with  us,  and  so,  I  am  sure,  are  the 
Irii^  people.  My  resignation  of  the  leadership  is  out  of  the 
question  for  the  moment^and  my  literary  work  stands  still. 
1  paid  away  all  the  money  I  had,  to  meet  the  costs  of  the  Irish 
Exhibition  so  far— but  I  have  good  hopes  that  the  matter  will 
end  better  than  might  have  been  expected  and  that  we  shall 
be  able  to  get  the  dukes  and  marquises  to  come  in— and  that 
it  will  be  a  case  of  heavy  loss  merely  at  the  worst,  and  not  a 
case  of  ruin,  and  that  I  shaU  get  through  it  without  asking 
anyone  to  do  anything  for  me.  In  the  meantune,  Chatto  has 
offered  to  let  me  draw  on  him  at  the  moment's  notice— on 
account  of  my  History  copyrights  and  of  a  novel  to  be  done 
hereafter— and  so  if  we  do  not  lose  our  appeal  on  the  Coutts's 
Bank  case  I  shaU  be  able  to  puU  through.  Chatto  has  acted 
m  the  most  kind  and  friendly  fashion  throughout  the  whole 
affau:— andlhavenot,  thank  Heaven,  to  ask  a  favour  of  any- 
body. I  tell  you  all  this  because  I  know  it  will  interest  you 
and  because  I  know  you  will  enter  into  my  feelings.  ..." 

•  .  .  We  are  somewhat  quiet  for  the  moment  in  our  politi- 
cal world,  but  we  are  making  very  energetic  preparations,  all 
the  same,  for  a  campaign  in  Ireland  for  the  starting  of  a  new 
paper  m  Dublin.    It  will  come  out  on  the  2nd  or,  at  the 
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furthest,  the  7th  of  March — and  truth  to  say,  we  don't  want 
to  make  any  forward  movement  till  it  is  ready — for  we  fight 
at  a  great  disadvantage  with  no  paper  to  give  our  views  and 
back  us  up. 

'  In  the  debate  on  Jolin  Morley's  motion,  we  decidedly 
scored,  because  Pamell  for  some  unexplained  reason  threw 
up  the  sponge  and  left  me  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the 
leadership. 

' ...  Ho  had  taken  his  seat  early  in  the  evening,  and  a 
number  of  his  followers  had  come  early  and  taken  the  seats 
that  Sexton  and  Healy  and  I  always  occupy.  We  could  not 
come  in  early,  for  we  were  holding  a  meeting  and  could  not 
leave  it.  So  we  assumed  that  this  meant  he  was  going  to  try 
for  the  leader's  part  and  final  reply  in  the  debate.  Tom 
Potter,  th'?  good  old  Free-Trade  member  for  Rochdale,  at 
once  gave  me  up  his  seat — a  fiistrate  position,  two  places 
above  and  in  front  of  Pamell — the  first  seat  on  the  third  row 
below  the  gangway — a  great  vantage-ground  for  the  speaker. 
There  we  sat,  except  for  dinner-time,  all  the  night.  We 
had  arranged  that  if  Pamell  rose  at  any  early  hour,  I  was  not 
to  rise  but  to  let  him  go  on  and  assert  my  leadership  by  rising 
at  the  very  end  of  the  debate.  He  did  not  rise  and  the 
d.ibate  was  drawing  to  its  end.  If  he  rose,  then  I  must  rise 
also,  and  I  h.ive  no  doubt  the  Speaker  would  have  called  me, 
but  it  would  have  been  a  sort  of  unseemly  straggle.  We 
thought  FamtU  meant  it  however  and  we  saw  nothing  for  it 
but  to  fight  it  vit.  Suddenly  he  left  the  House.  The  orator  in 
possession  closed  his  speech.  1  got  up — I  was  loudly  cheered 
by  the  Liberals  who  understood  the  situation — and  made  my 
speech.  This  all  seems  small,  but  is  regarded  as  significant 
and  was  much  commented  on  in  the  papers.  I  thought  it 
would  interest  you — it  is  like  something  in  "  The  Rebel  Eose." 
Now  I  li.nk  I  have  told  you  all  my  politics.  I'll  te'j  you 
more  next  time. 

* ...  I  saw  Campbell  to-day.  We  went  to  two  meetings 
together.  ...  Do  not  be  concerned  about  me.  I  am  all 
right.  The  political  troubles  will  not  do  me  harm,  the 
financial  troubles  I  shall  get  over  without  any  breakdown,  I 
hope  and  believe.  ..." 

'  I  met  Campbell  last  night,  dear  colleague,  at  a  dinner 
given  by  the  directors  of  Black  and  White  to  the  working 
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staff.  He  had  to  go  away  early  to  a  theatre — the  Oarrick 
— and  he  was  lucky.  It  was  a  portentously  dull  affair.  The 
speeches  were  long  and  dull — my  own  speech  was  very  dull. 
I  was  quite  consciou.1  of  the  fact,  but  the  more  conscious  I 
grew  the  duller  I  grew.  There  were  comic  recitations — 
performances  which  I  abhor — and  specimens  of  Scotch 
humour  and  Scotch  dialect  which  were  utterly  dismal. 

'  At  the  moment  there  is  nothing  much  going  on  in  politics 
except  that  I  am  engaged  in  a  long  and  formal  correspondence 
with  Pamell  about  the  Paris  funds  and  we  both  write  in  a 
heavy  diplomatic  style  which  is  my  abomination.' 

'  The  appeal  in  the  cas"  of  Coutts's  Bank  has  gone  against 
me.  I  have  just  heard  thi;  bid  news.  We  may  perhaps  fight 
it  out  in  the  House  of  Lords.  .  .  .  There  is  nothing  political 
of  any  moment  to-day.' 

"...  I  am  crossing  over  to  Ireland  to-morrow — we  are  March  7, 
to  have  a  great  convention  there — in  Dublin  on  Monday,  to  '91» 
form  our  new  National  Organization  to  take  the  place  of  the 
National  League  which  has  been  captured  by  Pamell.  When 
I  get  back  I  am  pledged  to  some  meetings  in  England— two  of 
Irishmen — Patrick's  Day  ceremonials  for  which  we  always 
keep  ourselves  ready — and  a  great  meeting  at  Brighton  of 
English  Radicals  with  Campbell-Bannerman. 

' .  .  .  We  are  in  the  greatest  perturbation  just  now  about 
the  probability  of  Dilke's  accepting  an  offer  to  become 
Radical  candidate  for  the  Forest  of  Dean  division.  The 
Radicals  and  our  party  are  terribly  excited  about  it.  If  he 
accepts  and  the  Liberals  do  not  object,  what  becomes  of  the 
case  against  Pamell  ?  It  would  go  near  to  setting  Pamell  up 
again,  if  he  ooiild  say  "  Gladstone  insisted  on  my  withdrawal 
from  the  leadeiship  of  the  Irish  party  and  yet  he  has  not  a 
word  to  say  against  Charles  Dilke  coming  back  to  the  House."  i 

'  Of  course  the  cases  are  different.  Gladstone  did  not  ask 
that  Pamell  should  leave  the  House — but  all  the  public  will 
see  is  that  Gladstone  objected  somehow  to  the  one  man  and 


*  To  revive  old  scandals  is  ill  work,  vhen  death  has  dropped  the  curtain 
and — in  words  my  literary  colleague  was  fond  of  using — '  The  rest  is  silence,' 
yet  some  of  the  present  generation  of  readers  may  have  forgotten  that  cnwe 
cilibrc  of  the  eighties  which  blighted  the  career  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  one  of  the 
foremost  statesmen  of  his  day,  and  which  has  something  of  a  parallel  in 
the  case  of  Charles  Stewart  PamelL 
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Bhel- 
bourne 
Hotel, 
Dublin, 
March  9, 


London. 
Much  11. 


did  not  object  to  the  other.  Mr.  Stead  and  the  "  Noncon- 
formigt  conscience"  will  be  fearfully  atirred  and  it  may 
terribly  affect  the  GenerallElections.  I  have  been  holding 
frequent  conferences  with  Arnold  Morley  about  it— he  as  the 
intermediary  with  Gladstone.  My  advice  is  that  Gladstone 
should  privately  bring  pressure  on  Dilke  not  to  accept  the 
candidature  just  yet.  Arnold  Morley  advises  me  also  to 
write  to  Dilke  myself  and  in  quite  a  friendly  fashion  give  him 
my  views.  I  think  I  shall  do  this.  But  of  course  Dilke  would 
not  be  much  governed  by  my  views — Gladstone's  wishes  he 
could  hardly  disregard.  I  tell  you  all  this  because  I  think  it 
may  interest  you.* 

'  I  write  a  line  to  tell  you  that  I  am  here.  I  have  written 
to  you  many  times  from  this  hotel— at  one  time  years  and 
years  ago  I  used  to  write  to  you  from  the  Qresham  in  O'Connell 
Street.  We  came  here  in  the  raw  hours  of  the  early  morning 
after  a  quiet  passage.  We  hold  our  great  meeting  to-morrow. 
I  will  wire  to  you  if  anjrthing  interesting  happens.  Just  fancy 
me  deUberately  writing  this  when,  if  anything  happens  and  I 
do  wire  to  you,  you  will  get  the  wire  long  before  you  get  this. 
Is  it  not  sometliing  in  the  nature  of  an  Irish  Bull  f  .  .  . ' 

' .  .  .  I  am  just  returned  to  London — to  find  it  buried  in  a 
winter  worse  than  ever.  It  is  all  but  swallowed  up  in  snow. 
Your  letter  followed  me  to  Dublin  and  I  read  it  with  much 
pleasure  amid  all  the  political  bustle  end  excitement.  ...  I 
told  you  in  my  telegram  enough  to  show  that  we  have  had  a 
most  splendid  and  successful  meeting— have  founded  our  new 
league— and  that  there  was  not  the  sUghtest  attempt  at 
disturbance.  All  the  apprehensions  that  way  proved  ground- 
less. In  fact  we  are  too  strong  to  be  attacked.  Our  new  daily 
paper  is  a  great  success. 

'  So  much  for  poUtios.  ...  I  enclose  a  page  from  Cassell's 
Saturday  Journal  which  may  perhaps  amuse  you.  The  mter- 
viewers  saw  me  at  the  House  of  Commons  and  made  a  sketch 
of  my  study  when  I  was  not  there.  You  will  perhaps  recognize 
your  portrait,  at  least  you  will  know  what  it  is  meant  for— 
because  I  do  not  think  you  would  know  it  again  from  this 
effort  at  pictorial  reproduction.  I  have  been  doing  no  work 
lately,  but  I  must  turn  to  again  at  once.  I  got  a  remission  of 
time  for  my  sensation  story — several  months  if  I  like — the 
Tillotsons  behaved  ^  ery  handsomely  and  only  stipulated  that 
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I  ■hould,  meantime,  aend  them  a  one-iiutalment  stoiy  of 
five  thousand  words,  which  I  have  agreed  to  do  and  give  in 
before  October.  Do  you  know  that  I  have  a  poaitively  over- 
whelming number  of  engagements  to  do  literary  work  quite 
apart  altogether  from  my  sempiternal  "  Georges." 

*  1  have  undertaken  to  do  a  short  one-volume  story  for  a 
new  series  brought  out  by  Messrs.  Henry  of  Bouverie  Street, 
of  which  Davenport  Adams  is  the  editor.  I  have  promised  to 
send  Rideing  some  articles  as  soon  as  possible  and  have 
promised  some  also  to  the  Nem  York  Independent  .  .  . 
but  when — oh,  when  am  1  to  write  the  articles  ?  And  1  have 
undertaken  to  write  a  three-volume  novel  for  Chatto  within 
the  year — and  this  I  must  do  for  he  has  been  so  kind  and 
helpful  to  me.  ...  * 

* ...  I  am  entering  on  a  long  week  of  speech-making  .  .  . 
I  go  to  Brighton  to-morrow  evening  to  speak  at  a  Liberal 
meeting  there.  I  promised  to  preside  at  St.  Patrick's  dinner 
on  Tuesday.  I  preside  over  a  Southwark  meeting  on  Wednes- 
day. I  ha?  „  •<  meeting — I  forget  where — on  Thursday,  and  an 
Ei^lish  Home  Bule  meeting  at  the  National  Liberal  Club 
on  Friday.  All  this  as  you  know  has  been  worked  in  with  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  Daily  News  and  Uterary  work  and 
all  the  rest.  I  ask  myself,  now  and  then,  how  long  I  can  go 
on.  ...  I  had  a  few  hours  of  purely  Uterary  work  yesterday 
— going  over  my  sensation  story — oh  how  I  hate  it ! — the 
first  consecutive  hours  I  have  had  at  that  kind  of  work  for 
months.  I  have  got  into  a  kind  of  stony  and  stoUd  mood.  For 
the  present  I  must  go  on — and  I  try  no'  to  look  one  glimpse 
beyond  the  present.  There  is  no  good  in  looking  forward 
any  mom  than  there  is  in  looking  backward.  ...  I  think  I 
have  got  to  the  stage  of  human  development  in  which  I  accept 
facts  as  they  are  and  do  not  complain.  I  should  have  liked 
many  things  to  be  different — but  who  on  earth  would  not  say 
the  same  of  his  lot.  I  have  had  one  or  two  severe  shocks  lately 
as  you  know — I  am  talking  of  political  matters  merely — 
and  I  have  had  to  gather  up  the  broken  threads  of  my  life 
and  my  friends  and  my  faith  and  put  them  together  as  best 
as  I  can — for  the  one  thing  certain  is  that  whilst  one  Uves,  one 
must  go  on  Uving.  But  I  seem,  all  the  same,  to  get  on  very  well 
with  life. 

' .  .  .  I   went  to   a   "  First   Night  "    yesterday—"  The 
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Volcano  "  at  the  Court  Theatre— a  fooliah  farce  made  into 
three  acta— I  did  not  aee  Campbell  there.  I  saw  and  ipoke 
to  tlie  Laboncherea  and  the  Bancroita  and  the  Pineroa  and  the 
Henry  Arthur  Jonea'  and  Joe  Knight  and  ever  so  many  more 
— and  I  felt  aa  if  I  were  out  of  it  somehow  and  aa  if  I  did  not 
care  much  about  it  all— and  what  does  it  matter  anyhow  t 

' .  .  .  Our  affairs  are  complicated  here  by  the  sudden 
death  of  one  of  our  coUeaguee — a  man  named  Macdonald — 
and  this  plunges  us  into  another  Kilkenny  election.  I  shall 
try  to  get  away  all  the  same — I  really  do  not  feel  up  to  the  mark 
of  fight  at  the  election.  I  mean  to  consult  Boose.  I  am  sure 
he  will  tell  mo  to  go— not  to  Sligo,  but  to  the  Riviera.  ..." 

' .  .  .  Why  must  you  come  back  so  soon  ?  The  weather 
here  is  quite  wintry  still,  it  has  been  snowing  to-  -lay.  Well — 
when  your  letter  comee  it  will  tell  me  almut  that — but  mean- 
while, «s  I  told  you  in  my  telegram.  Boose,  whom  I  saw  again 
to-day,  has  been  urging  me  to  go  at  once  to  the  Riviera — 
insisting  upon  it,  in  fact ...  He  says  I  am  overdone— nervous 
exhaustion  and  I  don't  know  what.  ...  I  wrote  to  Campbell 
yesterday  as  I  did  not  find  him  at  the  Black  and  White, 
and  told  him  I  believed  Boose  would  insist  on  my  going  out 
to  the  Biviera,  and  asked  him  if  he  had  anything  to  send 
to  you  that  I  could  take.  1  have  not  heard  from  him  yet. 
I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  your  coming  back  to  such  a  climate 
aa  we  have  here.  I  am  afraid  it  will  only  undo  all  the  good 
that  may  have  been  done  to  you  by  your  stay  at  Cannes.' 

•  I  mean  to  leave  early  on  Monday  morning  and  shall  be  in 
Cannes  on  Tuesday  after,  nn  .  .  .  if  you  can  secure  a  room 
for  me  will  you  wire  to  me  c  which  hotel  it  is  and  also  send  a 
letter  there  which  I  shall  get  when  I  arrive  telling  me  when  I 
am  to  see  you.  ...  I  have  been  dining  at  Lady  Aberdeen's 
and  had  a  great  deal  of  talk  with  Gladstone — sat  next  to  him 
after  the  ladies  had  gone.  Then  I  came  down  here — Daily 
Newa  Office — and  wrote  a  leading  article.  To-morrow  night 
I  attend  another  public  meeting.  I  begin  to  feel  a  little  worn 
out,  but  I  shall  be  better  when  I  get  away.  ..." 


CHAPTEB  XVII 


A   WABtaNQ 


As  far  as  I  remember,  this  visit  of  Mr.  McCarthy  to  Carmes 
was  shorter  than  the  previous  one,  for  he  had  to  harry  back 
to  London  on  some  political  business.  He  had  his  quarters 
at  the  HAtel  Bean  Sijonr,  which  is  not  far  from  the  Hdtel 
Calif  ■■■■  lie,  where  I  stayed ;  and  we  made  several  charming 
excursions — ho  .11, '  T  together,  and  also  in  the  company  of 
friends.  There  was  another  picnic  at  Gourdon,  and  a  long 
day  at  Grasse — ^how  woll  I  recollect  the  drive  home  through 
fields  of  blossom — the  ncent-making  at  Grasse  being  at  the 
height  of  activity — for  it  was  spring  and  the  air  was  almost 
oppressive  with  the  perfume  of  orange-flowers.  IThe  roses 
were  out  and  the  carnations  a  glory. 

We  went  to  the  L6iins,  too — the  fortress  of  Ste.  Mar- 
guerite and  the  dreamy  island  of  St.  Honorat  with  its 
monastery,  and  its  legends  of  Honoratus  and  Marr"^.ret  of  the 
cherry-tree — how  much  more  interesting  and  poetic  than 
the  bustling,  modem  Ste.  Marguerite  ! 

It  was  delightful  to  hear  the  poUtical  news  at  first  hand  ; 
and,  touching  politics,  Mr.  McCarthy  seemed  to  have  a 
chastened  hope  of  the  carrying  of  Home  Bule.  But  the 
strongest  impression  of  him  left  on  my  mind  at  that  time, 
was  of  his  much  weaker  health  and  shattered  nerves.  I  had 
never  before  known  him  lacking  nerve-power  in  the  real 
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sense,  mentally  or  physieally.  He  was  not  a  strong  man,  bat 
one  ooald  not  assooiate  moral  or  mental  weakness  with  him. 
And,  physically,  he  had  seemed  as  well  able  for  ordinary 
things  as  most  men  of  sedentary  habit.  He  was  always  a 
good  walker,  and  we  had  been  accastomed  to  take  long 
walks  together  both  in  town  and  coontry.  He  had  piloted 
me  all  along  the  Thames-side  of  London  in  the  days  when 
we  searched  out '  copy  '  for  '  The  Grey  Blver.'  Likewise, 
through  New  York,  which  is  an  enterprise  not  exactly 
soothing  to  the  nervous  system.  He  had  kept  on  deck 
in  a  very  rough  Atlantic  and  had'  made  tremendous 
journeys  in  extremely  bad  weather.  I  had  watched 
him  cope  with  the  aggressive  interviewer  and  (he '  local 
man  ' :  with  a  hostile  crowd  at  an  electioneering  meeting  : 
with  his  political  opponents  in  t^e  House  of  Commons : 
and  with  social  emergencies  requiring  the  utmost 
tact  and  coolness — ^in  fact,  I  had  seen  him  under  all 
manner  of  trying  conditions  during  those  years  of  stress. 
At  all  times,  he  had  met  difficulties  with  perfect 
sweetness  and  placidity. 

So  it  was  somewhat  of  a  shock  one  day — when  we  were 
pursuing  our  walk  along  the  aqueduct  to  where  some  new 
road-operations  obliged  us  to  step  along  a  plank  bridge, 
spanning  a  by  no  means  alarming  chasm — to  find  that  Mr. 
McCarthy,  having  ventured  on  the  bridge  behind  me,  could 
not  proceed  either  backwards  or  forwards  without  my 
assistance.  He  was  quite  shaken  and  tremulous.  That 
little  incident  showed  me,  more  clearly  than  anything  could 
have  done,  how  great  a  change  had  come  over  him  in  the 
last  year  or  two.  To  use  his  own  Shakespearean  phrasing, 
'  It  gave  one  pause.' 

My  departure  from  Cannes  that  year  followeu  iiis  within 
a  day  or  two,  and  his  very  next  letter  was  a  greeting  on  my 
arrival  in  Ijondon. 
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'.  .  .  A  UtUe  word  of  welcome — dear  Collesgae,  to  greet 
you  thi*  evemng  on  your  return  home— if  you  should  return. 
I  very  much  wiah  you  were  not  coming  back  quite  so  soon 
beoaoM  of  the  dull,  chill  weather  here  and  the  dour  east  wind 
bat,  if  you  should  come,  I  wanted  t»  be  among  thoje  who 
wdcome  you,  and  as  I  can't  go  to  see  you,  I  send  you  this. 
I  interviewed  my  Emperor  ■  on  Saturday— not  long  before  I 
left  Cannes.  He  was  very  friendly  and  presented  me  with  a 
work  on  Brazil  (of  which  he  had  written  part)  and  wrote  his 
autograph  in  it.  Yet  I  am  not  proud !  I  speak  to  people 
aa  before ! 

'  I  had  rather  a  dreary  journey  home.' 

' .  .  .  I  shall  not  be  able  to  dine  with  you  to-morrow,  even 
if  you  should  be  able  to  have  me.  This  evening  Gladstone 
drew  me  aside— said  he  wanted  to  talk  to  me  about  several 
things  and  that  it  would  be  best  if  I  could  come  to  dine  with 
him  to-morrow- Friday.  This  of  course  one  regards  as  a 
sort  of  command,  and  as  I  had  no  definite  engagement,  I 
must  go.  .  .  .  You  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  Gladstone 
entirely  approves  the  course  I  propose  to  take.' 

'  I  have  come  back  from  my  dinner.  It  was  a  small  party 
and  very  pleasant.  Gladstone  was  in  great  form  and  told  us 
capital  anecdotes  of  Macaulay  and  Peel  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and  of  various  soothsayers  and  phrenologists  and 
fortune-tellere  and  hand-readers  who  had  tried  their  skill 
on  himself.  He  is  still  sceptical  in  the  better  sense— that 
is  he  wants  more  evidence— but  his  mind  is  not  barred  :  he 
does  not  think  our  science  knows  all  yet.  I  am  to  see  him  on 
poUtical  affairs  on  Wednesday.  We  had  a  long  talk  together 
after  dinner.' 

'Is  your  dinner-party  coming  off  on  Monday  ?  ...  My 
adjournment  motion  about  Davitt  has  been  a  dead  failure. 
The  announcement  of  the  names  was  made  unexpectedly— the 
House  was  nearly  empty— I  could  not  get  my  forty  votes. 
Do  you  understand  all  this  !  No  matter.  I  will  tell  you,  if 
you  care  to  hear  all  about  it  on  Monday.  It  will  be  ancient 
history  then.     Good-bye,  my  friend.' 

'.  .  .  I  had  a  long  and  most  interesting  talk  yesterday 
with  Gladstone.  Sexton  was  with  me.  The  talk  'isted  an 
hour  and  a  half.    Gladstone  took  us  fully  into  hie  .onfidence 

'  The  ox-Emperor  of  Brazil,  then  at  Cannei. 


Hoofeof 
Common  I, 
Tuaday. 
AptUT, 
'01. 


April  9. 


April  10. 
(Late.) 


AprU  '91. 


April  16, 
'91. 
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llidnight 
April  23, 


April  '91. 


„  m»rd.  hi.  next  Horn.  Rule  Bill  «d  invited  aU  m«m« 
^  Z^tion.  «.d  frequent  conference..  To-d.y ,  I  W  . 
?ong  ?S  'ith  C«dinJ  Miming  i  he  «nt  'or  me-»d  of 
long  'rr  .  k  ,bout  Iruh  »ffMr».    Both  he  «»d 

Son.'^^^m^Uuine.  » - ^ '«• -^J-^:'^. 
to«e  the  courage  and  hope  of  th«»  two  old  mm  e«^h  on  the 

r r  iSir'^i- rtlra1ute.ni.n  .nd  then  with  a  ^. 
XTmpa«ioned  energy  of  Glad.tone :    the  ,weet    .trong 
^tSSManning.^Th««were.tudie.t„«tonetotar«^ 
Ster  aU  it  i.  much  to  have  known  .^ch  men.  .  .  .  I  mi»ed 
ilhdowne'.  dinner  at  the  Cry.tal  Palaco  on  Wedne«l»y^I 
tStept  too  Ute  at  the  Hou«^had  to  .wallow  «>me  co  d  food 
h^  Jd  rurii  o«  to  the  Crystal  Pah«e  to  be  m  time  for  the 
owning  of  the  murical-club  concert  over  »hich  I  had  to 
D^S    It  was  rather  dreary  and  ,uburban-^d  I  hate 
fSurb..    To-morrow,  I  am  going  to  meet  Lord  Hartmg- 
t:  at  Citerf.  .tudio  U>  .ee  the  m«lel  of  *«  Bnf!^^-"-^ 
.*.f„«     Then  I  BO  to  the  "Economic      and      Black  ana 
Xte  "  I^d  then  I  hope  to  be  with  you  at  half-paat  three, 
~I  ^«  to  the  co^rary.    I  rfiall  be  jo  glad  to  «e  you 

^^Tave  «.me  ta,k-*ven  if  it  be  only  for  half  an  hour.' 
andhave  »me^U^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ,  .„d  arranged 

I.  .'  ^.1W  Rnneara  a  promising  basis  of  negotiation.     Ul 
"^iTSfo^X^  yet,  but  I  think  it  will  come  to  some- 

SrZp  and  leave  an  united  party.     Then  I  should  be 
^rt^to^whatt   TofoUowquietUteratureh^eJ    Togo 
Z^tiheworldt    To  settle  in  America?    Alas,  I  know  not. 
"T*^"  How  much  I  wished  that  I  could  have  gone  to  you 

this  evening But  I  have  to  see  my  Dublin  friend-and 

^velTsLn  John  Morley  and  shall  have  to  see  him  agair. 
S  young  man-only  just  turned  twenty-one  (Young  Gray 
rf  the  fmmon'.  J<mmal)  is  as  clever,  cool,  seU-convinced 
Id  bold  wTimB  Orey  himself.  If  we  can  persuade  him  to 
^le  theirr-d  I  '--«  "o  ^  make  il^the  crisi.  wiU 

S,  over     I  ttok  I  see  m  him  the  future  prime  minister  of  an 

Irish  parliament.  .  .  . 

.  Son  of  Mr.  Edw»rd  D«yM  Oi.y.  mMi.gillg  diMoto.  of  tl»  Frtm^n.'- 

Jatcrtml,  who  had  died  in  1888. 
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AprUM, 

•o5. 


ilFTU2l. 


M>y  S. 


' .  .  .  After  I  left  you,  I  went  to  see  Cudinal  Manning 
•nd  had  ■  long  talk  with  him.  I  thought  it  better  to  go  to 
him  it  onoe  and  throw  over  the  correepondent  of  the  National 
Prew.  Virtue  waa  it*  own  reward,  for  the  oorreapondent  did 
not  turn  up  until  long  after  I  got  back,  and— aa  i«  the  way  of 
correspondenta — when  I  waa  in  the  middle  of  dinner.' 

'  I  was  at  a  huge  dinner  thia  erening  at  Theodore  Fry's 
— all  Radicals.     There  was  no  woman  present  but  the  hostess 

and  she  waa  taken  in  by  the  youngest  man  in  the  room Sir 

Thomas  Esmonde,  because  he  was  the  baronet  of  oldest  title 
then  present.  It  was  quite  right  of  course,  but  seemed  a  little 
funny  in  such  a  Radical  assemblage.' 

' ...  My  dinner-party  last  night  was  very  pleasant.  Lord 
Spencer  was  there  and  his  wife— and  Lord  Corrington  who  had 
just  been  making  a  rattling  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
the  Newfoundland  question,  and  Henry  Gladstone  and  his 
wife,  and  Herbert  Paul  and  his  wife,  and  George  Russell  and 
vario'is  o»her  people  that  I  know.  I  had  a  long  talk  with 
Lord  Spe^.or  after  diimer  about  Iiish  affairs  past  and  present 
— he  told  me  some  interesting  things.  My  dinner-party  of 
this  night  has  broken  down  because  my  host  and  hostess  have 
both  got  influenza.* 

'I  found  myself  next  to  Pamell  here  this  afternoon. 
He  began  a  long  and  most  friendly  talk  about  things  in  general 

— not  politics — as  if  nothing  had  ever  happened  between  us 

He  is  inexplicable.' 

'.  .  .  I  have  been  passing  an  odd  sort  of  day— i<,oble,  cheyoe 
longing  to  remain  in  bed — determined  not  to  do  so  just  yet.  G»Heiw, 
It  may  turn  out  to  be  nothing,  but  if  I  don't  wake  up  all  ^^'  "■ 
right  to-morrow,  I  shall  go  and  see  Dr.  Roose,  and,  if  he  tells 
me,  I  shall  give  up  the  Newcastle  expedition.' 


HouM  of 
CommoDB, 
M«y7. 


Mr.  McCarthy's  illness  proved  more  serious  than  he  had 
anticipated.  The  influenza-fiend  of  that  year  was  a  visitant 
to  be  dreaded.  My  literary  colleague  writes  to  me  from 
his  bed. 


■  Just  a  line,  dear  Colleague — the  first  I  have  written  from  M.y  17. 
here— to  say  how  I  welcomed  your  letter  and  shall  be  glad  '"■ 
to  welcome  more.    I  am  going  on  very  well  and  Roose  is  quite 


May  18. 
'91. 


M»y  19. 


May  20. 
'91. 
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content  ao  far.  ...  I  have  a  nurse— only  fancy !— a  weU- 
dressed  regpectable  young  woman  in  my  room  at  aU  hours 
who  makes  up  my  pillows,  twists  me  about  in  bed,  feeds  me 
about  fifteen  times  a  day,  puts  mustard  plastere  on  me  and 
rubs  me  with  liniment  whenever  she  likes. 

'  It  is  an  absolutely  new  experience  to  me.  I  never  before 
was  a  day  m  bed.  There  is  a  certain  sluggish  satisfaction  in 
the  enforcefl  and  dreamy  quietude. 

'  I  am  delighted  to  hear  that  you  are  getting  on  so  well  with 
your  work.  When  I  get  to  the  8..fa  stage,  you  must  come  and 
read  some  of  it  to  me.' 

'.  .  .  I  am  doing  quite  well,  but  the  chill  winds  are  against 
me.  I  lie  placidly  in  bed  aU  day  and  the  world  seemTquite 
far  away  from  me.  I  lead  the  life  of  a  solemn,  incurious  fish  at 
the  bottom  of  a  deep  pool.' 

' .  .  .  I  have  got  both  your  letters-they  came  together 
this  mormng.  I  am  delighted  to  hear  about  your  work  I 
like  your  latest  ideas  very  much  and  am  glad  to  hear  there  is 
to  be  no  killing  off  in  the  conventional  way.  Killing  off  is  a 
poor  solution— if  it  is  only  meant  as  a  solution.  If  it  is  the 
outcome  of  foreshadowed  fate,  that  is  different.  Anyhow 
you  had  better  foUow  your  star  whither  that  leads  you  I  ani 
getting  on  very  weU,  but  Roose  holds  out  no  prospect  of  early 
emancipation.  He  points  to  the  fate  of  poor  Lord  Edward 
Cavendish  who  was  aUowed  to  go  out  too  soon.  I  am  very 
sorry  for  Lord  Edward.  We  used  to  meet  very  often  for  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Selection  '  I  am 

allowed  two  glasses  of  dry  champagne  at  luncheon  and  again 
at  dinner.  It  is  the  best  thing  for  influenza  it  seems— for 
which  I  am  glad.     What  prosaic  detaih  I ' 

' ...  I  had  a  long  serious  talk  with  Roose  yesteriav 
He  says  the  influenza  has  recaUed  evidences  of  the  old  malady 
and  that  things  may  be  serious  if  not  well  cared  for.  I  am  not 
to  return  to  the  House  of  Commons  this  Session— even  for  one 
single  day  or  one  single  division.  Of  course,  I  shall  accept 
this  decree  absolutely  and  act  upon  it.  He  wants  me  to  go 
away  for  a  long  time.  But  I  think  he  would  not  hold  out  on 
this  and  would  be  content  if  I  were  to  go  to  some  seaside  place 
and  then  come  back  to  my  quiet  literary  work  in  London  He 
does  not  mind  Uteraiy  work  at  all— only  the  wear  and  tear  of 
the  House  of  Commons.* 
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...  I  plod  along.    I  shall  turn  steadily  to  literary  work,  May  21 
try  to  pull  up  anreare.    If  you  take  a  country-house,  perhaps  '»'■ 
you  will  ask  me  to  go  and  stay  there  now  and  then— and  1  shall 
go.    I  don't  feel  depressed  at  all  about  the  future  and  I  don't 
want  to  die,  but  very  much  want  to  live. 

'  The  days  go  by  with  a  curious  monotonous  swiftness.  I 
do  not  chafe.  I  do  not  repine— I  do  not  seem  to  have  any 
particular  wish  to  do  anything.  I  read  the  papers  and  books 
—yesterday  I  dictated  a  leading  article  and  it  came  out  very 
well  in  to-day's  Daily  News. 

'  I  am  reacung  some  New  England  stories  by  a  Miss  Wilkins 
They  are  very  clever  and  fresh- quite  real  in  the  narrow,' 
pinched  and  colourless  Ufe  they  picture,  but  tender  and  poetic 
too. 

'  It  was  a  shock  to  hear  of  the  sudden  death  of  Sir  Robert 
Fowler  by  influenza.  He  was  too  a  member  of  the  Committee 
of  Selection.  We  have  lost  two  members  in  less  than  a  week 
from  the  same  cause.  I  knew  Fowler  well  and  liked  him— 
he  was  a  friendly,  genial  Tory.  This  sort  of  thing  begins  to  be 
a  httle  like  a  battle  in  which  you  lie  wounded  and  are  told 
that  friend  after  friend  is  down— and  you  are  supposed  not 
to  make  much  of  it.' 

'.  .  .  I  was  allowed  to  get  up  for  two  hours  yesterday  May'Bl 
—of  course,  not  to  leave  my  room.  I  enjoyed  it— and  then 
I  was  glad  to  get  back  to  bed  again  after  dinner.  I  slept  at 
night  as  if  I  had  been  doing  a  hard  day's  work.  How  one's 
horuon  contracts  !  To  be  up  for  two  hours  seems  an  enter- 
prise over  which  trumpets  ought  to  be  sounded. 

'Dick  Whiteing  came  yesterday  and  sat  with  me  and 
talked  charmingly.  I  had  three  visits  from  Mrs.  Maurice 
Healy— she  came  and  sat  with  me  and  told  me  all  sorts  of 
news— a  dear,  bright;  winsome  young  woman.  I  have  known 
her  since  she  was  a  little  child.  We  warned  her  of  the  danger 
of  influenza— but  she  said  she  had  had  it  akeady,  and  her 
babies  are  safe  in  Cork.  PersonaUy,  I  am  utterly  opposed  to 
running  risks.    I  don't  see  the  use  of  it.' 

'  I  do  hope  you  will  be  able  to  secure  that  charming  place  M.y  25, 
—for  It  does  appear  from  your  letter  to  be  very  charming  '»»• 
and  just  suited  to  you.i    I  shall  be  delighted  to  go  and  see 

'  Woodknda,  .  ,maU  house  surrounded  by  woods  in  Hertfordshire, 
wmch  we  took  on  lease. 


May  :e, 

•91. 
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you  there.  But  you  will  not  be  there  all  the  time,  will  you  1 
You  will  Bometimes  come  to  town  ?  Or  do  you  mean  to  let 
vour  Norfolk  Square  house  for  the  present  ?  •  •  • 

•  I  am  going  on  very  well.  Just  now  I  am  reading  up  the 
recent  volume  of  Peel's  early  letters  upon  which  I  have  to  work 
UB  a  chapter  for  a  second  edition— to  be  stereotyped  and 
made  per^etual-of  my  Peel's  volume.  I  shall  get  nothing 
for  the  chapter  but  I  am  bound  to  do  it  all  the  same.  Dear 
CoUeague,  I  don't  mite  leading  articles.  I  shan  >.  be  up  to 
that  mark  yet  for  a  week.  I  only  dictate  them.  But  it 
refreshes  and  brightens  mc  to  wTite  to  you. 

I  feel  my  grip  ""  ^^  loosened  somehow— feel  aa 
if  I  had' less  to  do  with  it.  Vou  see  there  is  the  precarious 
recovering  from  this  business  and  thei;i  the  vigd  against  che 
malady  of  which  Roose  has  long  forewarned  me-and  the 
leaving  pohtics  for  this  Session,  and  perhaps  for  ever-and  all 
this  tellfone,  at  the  least,  that  life  must  henceforth  be  taken 
under  limitations  about  which  formerly  he  had  never  concerned 
himself.  I  am  not  disp.ppointed,  discouraged,  distressed,  cMt 
down-onlv  there  i'-  is  !  I  should  like  to  appear  agam  m  the 
House  of  Commons  next  Session  and  do  someJii««-not  merely 
fade  out.  Is  this  foolish  ?  WfcU,  it  I  come  all  right,  I  may 
feel  differently  a  few  months  hence.* 

•  I  am  writing  to  you  in  an  upright  position  and  seated  at 
a  desk,  for  the  first  time  during  nearly  a  fortnight.  It  is  a 
great  relief  to  be  able  to  sit  up  and  write  at  a  desk  like  a 
Christian-and  I  have  just  had  lun.  heon  erect  at  a  httle 
table  like  an  ordinary  human  being-and  I  daresay  before 
long  I  shall  be  taking  a  turn  on  the  Embankment  and  even- 
who  knows  ?-making  a  call  at  39  Norfolk  Square  !  Up  to 
this  time  that  sort  of  thing  seemed  to  me  vague,  out  of  the 
question,  almost  impossible.  Now,  reaUy,  I  begin  to  thmk  that 
I  shall  some  day  be  calling  at  39  Norfolk  Square  again. 

•  Don't  think  aU  this  ridiculous.  It  exactly  mirrors  my 
feelings.  You  must  remember  that  I  never  m  all  my  Ufe. 
unta  now,  was  one  day  or  one  half-day  in  bed.  Therefore  to 
be  ten  days  or  more  in  bed  is  an  mnovation  to  me  that,  in  any 
absurd  mood  of  mine,  is  Uke  the  world  turned  upside  dov.-n. 
And  to  have  a  hospital  nurse-a  young  woman,  who  after  1 
have  bade  her  formal  fareweU  at  night,  comes  gliding  softly 
into  my  room  in  the  grey  morning  to  find  out  whether  I  am 
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too  hot  or  too  cold — whetht  r  I  ought  to  have  brandy  and  milk 
or  not — all  this,  I  can  assure  you,  is  such  a  bouleversement  of 
my  ordinary  ways  that  you  will  hardly  wonder  if  I  find  myself 
unable  to  understand  whether  I  am  myself  or  somebody  quite 
different. 

'  I  wonder  whether  you  have  gone  to  the  Derby  to-day.  May  27, 
Needless  to  say  /  am  not  going.  I  shall  probably  be  packed  '^*- 
away  somewhere  on  Saturday.  I  am  afraid  the*-e  will  be  no 
drawing-room  or  sofa  stage.  I  rather  fancy  that  Rouse  will 
keep  me  in  my  room  until  he  finds  a  warm  bright  day,  and  then 
he  will  say  to  me  as  he  did  about  Cannes  this  year :  "  Now, 
look  here,  dear  friend,  pack  up  your  things  and  catch  the 
train." 

'  .  .  .  Well,  anyhow  I  shall  come  back — what  should 
hinder  ? — as  the  nigger-melody  puts  it. 

'  Speaking  of  nigger-melodies,  did  I  tell  you  some  woman 
whom  I  don't  know  wrote  to  me  the  other  day  asking  where  she 
could  get  the  music  of  Madoo  in  "  The  Right  Honourable  "-— 
a  book  for  which  she  was  pleased  to  express  admiration.  I 
referred  her  to  Bessie  O'Connor  as  the  one  who  had  set  the 
song  to  music. 

'  Herbert  Paul  has  just  been  to  see  me.  He  and  his  wife 
have  been  on  a  short  tour  in  Holland  which  they  enjoyed 
immensely.  He  went  away  in  the  faith  of  my  being  able  to 
do  his  work !  Alas !  "so  I  would  have  done  by  yonder 
sun  "  as  the  immortal  bard  has  it — only  fate  and  influenza 
intei-vened.* 

'  I  should  be  delighted  to  dine  with  you  to-morrow,  May  28, 
especially  to  have  my  first  venture  into  the  open  air  with  you.  '^1* 
To-day,  I  meant  to  go  out,  but  the  weather  is  too  bad,  and  T 
dare  not,  for  the  recovery  is  the  trouble  in  this  tantalizing 
influenza — "  not  the  fall,  but  the  fetch-up."  I  shall  see  Roose 
to-night  and  ask  him  if  I  may  drive  to-morrow.  I  should 
enjoy  a  drive  with  you. 

'  Oh  !  if  I  can  pull  through  this  thing — I  mean  the  whole 
affair,  I  shall  register  a  solemn  vow  never  under  any  circum- 
stances and  beset  by  whatever  temptations,  to  get  sick  again. 
It  is  not  ./orth  it — really  it  isn't.  .  .  .  There's  the  moral. 
DonH  get  sick  :  die,  if  you  will — that's  all  right :  that's  fair, 
but  don't  get  sick — I'K  never  do  it  again.  .  .  .' 

' .  .  .  M^e  got  down  here  yesterday  and  in  time  for  a  sort 
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of  hurricane  which  was  our  welcome,  but  to-day  there  is  a 
complete  change  and  the  sea  and  sky  are  steeped  in  sunshine. 
Still  it  is  not  very  warm  in  the  shade,  and  one  has  to  remember 
that  he  is  bound  to  practise  the  craft  and  mystery  of  being  a 
convalescent.  .  .  . ' 

* ...  I  don't  seem  ae  yet  to  get  strong.  I  feel  sometimes 
like  a  bird  whose  wings  have  been  clipped.  ...  I  do  not  fancy 
there  will  be  any  winter  session  after  all  and  that  will  give 
me  time  to  ti<m  round.  I  do  not  propose  in  any  case  to  hold 
the  leadership  after  Dillon  and  O'Brien  are  free.' 

'  I  am  still  wavering  as  to  my  movements  by  which  I  only 
mean  as  to  whether  I  shall  go  home  to-morrow  or  stay  here 
till  Monday.  .  .  .  O^r  would  be  glad, to  squeeze  the  last 
drop  of  balm  out  of  one's  appointed  time.  ...  I  am  very 
well  but  I  seem  to  have  somehow  had  a  warning  which  never 
quite  rang  in  my  ears  before.  What  seemed  utterly  vague 
and  far  away  has  in  an  cid  way  taken  distinctness  and  come 
near. 

'  Dear  Colleague— I  feel  it — I  am  growing  old.' 
' .  .  .  My  law  court  business  hafl  finished  for  the  moment — 
for  this  case — the  verdict  has  gone  against  us.  Your  letter 
was  very  welcome  and  interesting.  The  passage  from  Goethe 
is  noble  and  inspiring.  Is  it  not  a  little  like  the  saying  of 
Brutus  in  "  Julius  Cflesar  "  when  he  hastily  wishes  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  battle  that  one  "  might  know  the  end  of  this  day's 
business  ere  the  end,"  and  then  calmly  rebukes  himself  with 
the  words — "  but  it  sufficeth  that  the  day  will  end  and  then 
the  end  is  known." 

'  Oh  !  how  I  do  wish  one  could  keep  to  that  mood  of  mind  ! 
I  would  if  I  could.  Talking  of  Goethe,  I  may  say  that  I  have 
actually  got  the  "  Elective  AfUniti^  "  and  also  the  "  Gibbon  " 
— the  "  Gibbon  "  in  seven  volumes  of  Bohn's  edition — and  that 
I  propose  to  bring  them  to  you  on  Sunday. 

'  I  liked  your  letter  and  am  with  you  in  all  you  say.  ...  I 
should  like  a  life  of  literary  repose  and  quietness  such  as  you 
describe — I  feel  that  the  time  for  fierce  political  or  other 
emotion  is  gone.  I  should  like  to  be  quiet  with  books  and 
literary  work — to  have  done  with  politics — if  one  could.  But 
I  suppose  "  I'll  no  be  graced  so  far  " — as  the  old  crone  says 
of  somebody — Ravcnswood  I  think,  in  Scott's  romance — and 
one  must  dree  his  weird. 
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'  I  am  very  anxious  to  read  more  of  your  story.  Of  course 
you  must  do  it  in  your  own  way— in  that  way  aloi.,  can  it 
be  well  done  from  the  artistic  point  of  view.  ..." 

'  Alone  f  Yes  one  must  be  so  "  Alone  on  the  broken  spar,  ,r„ne  23 
drowningout  of  sight— alonewiththecrowdapplaudingyou,"  '91. 
supposing  they  do  applaud,  which  sometimes  they  do  not.  I 
have  often  spoken  to  you  of  what  I  call  the  passion  of  solitude 
—not  the  passion  for  solitude— oh,  no— but  the  passion  which 
comes  of  the  sense  that  one  is  alone.  ...  I  have  felt  less  of 
this  lately  than  once  I  did.  One  gets  used  to  things— one 
grows  old.  ...  * 

'  A  line  to  say  how  sorry  I  am  to  have  missed  you  to-day.  Lomlon, 
I  had  gone  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  first  time— chiefly  July  17. 
to  attend  a  meeting  about  the  evicted  tenants— I  got  many 
kindly  greetings  from  pohticians  of  all  shades.  By  the  way, 
having  met  Colonel  Saunderson  at  your  house  on  Wednesday, 
I  met  him  last  night  at  a  dinner  at  Mrs.  Richard  Chamberlain's. 
The  Childers'  were  there— and  Lulu  Harcourt  and  Wilfrid 
Blunt  and  the  Saundersons  and  some  Unionists.  I  got  next 
the  wife  of  one  of  the  Chamberlain  brothers— I  don't  quite 
know  which— a  bright  young  Canadian  with  whom  I  had 
plenty  of  topics  at  once.  She  comes  from  Quebec— and 
I  deUght  in  Quebec — I  shall  see  you  at  your  dinner-party 
to-morrow.  I  thought  the  luncheon  was  very  pleasant  the 
other  day.     We  will  arrange  about  the  Terrace  when  I  see  you 

to-morrow.    I  have  not  been  very  well  to-day  somehow 

have  had  queer  weakness  and  tendency  to  shiver— but  it  has 
all  passed  off.  No,  dear  colleague,  I  did  not  for  a  moment 
think  you  were  negligent  of  me.     I    ssumed  that  you  were 

busy  about  your  new  place  and  about  going  to  Stanmore 

and  about  your  boys  and  Bradfield- and  that  you  had  not  had 
time  to  write  in  the  middle  of  a  lot  of  goings  and  comings  and 
looking  after  a  new  place  and  the  rest. 

'  I  have  been  busy  in  a  variety  of  ways.  I  have  got  on  my 
hands  the  payment  of  five  thousand  pounds,  in  conjunction 
with  Pamell,  for  registration  costs  last  year — we  have  taken 
the  money  conjointly  from  the  Paris  Fund— and  it  will  involve 
a  lot  of  correspondence  and  verifying  of  accounts  and  signing 
of  cheques. 

'I  have  been  to  the  House  to-day  for  a  short  time  and 
received  telegrams  to  assure  me  that  William  O'Brien  and 
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John  Dillon  arc  both  released  from  prison  this  morning  Mid 
have  gone  unreservedly  with  us  and  against  Pa™"'-  ^  ™» 
sure  Dillon  would,  but  was  not  quite  certain  about  O  Bnen. 
This  I  hope  is  practicaUy  the  end  of  any  senous  druggie. 
It  is  a  shame  just  now  to  tire  you  with  political  talk-but  still 
I  thought  you  would  be  glad  to  hear  this  much  of  polities 

'  Don't  trouble  to  answer  this I  do  wish  I  could  help 

you  with  your  story.    Perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  do  so  before 

vou  send  it  in.'  ^  «    .     i  „  j„ 

'  I  shall  be  deUghted  to  go  and  see  you  at  Spnnglands 

whenever  you  can  arrange  it I  am  sorry  for  your  poet. 

He  is  one  of  the  victims  of  life's  most  cunous  complexities. 

Scorned  conventionaUty  generaUy  contrives  to  avenge  itself. 

I  dined  to-day  with  Dillon  and  O'Brien  and  we  had  a  long  talk. 

Pamell  is  coming  to  Cheyne  Gardens  to  see  me  to-morrow. 
'  You  will  perhaps  be  a  Uttle  surprised  at  receiving  a  letter 

from  me  with  this  address.     We  came  here,  almost  on  the 

impulse,  last  evening  to  spend  two  or  three  quiet  days.     1  wafl 

weary  of  London,  of  the  House  of  Commons,  of  the  Irish 

Exhibition  troubles,  and  was  glad  to  escape  if  only  for  two 

or  three  days.  ,     ,_  i^      iu 

•Do  you    remember  this  hoteU-we  took  shelter  there 
from  the  drenching  ram  that  Sunday  in  last  September  when 
Campbell  and  you  came  down  to  Taplow  to  see  us.  .  .  .  1 
enjoy  this  place.  ...  I  love  the  river,  it  "oothes  m^.  JThe 
sky  iast  night  was  all  stars  :  the  look  from  Maidenhead  bridge 
was  lovely-we  described  it,  you  will  remember,  in  "  The  Grey 
River  "  which  gives  it  a  charm  of  association  for  me,  and  you 
know  how  I  revel  in  associations.     I  have  an  odd  sort  of  feel.ng 
as  if  I  never  wanted  to  see  London  again-but  I  suppose  that 
sort  of  feeling  would  never  last  very  long.  ...  I  am  rea<Ung 
"  New  Grub  Street."  >    It  deserves  aU  the  praise  you  give  it. 
The  realUm  is  true  and  tcrribU.    I  am  deeply  interested  m  it. 
•  The  IrUh  Exhibition  is  drawing  to  a  crisis,  and  1  don  t 
quite  know  what  U,  do-but  it  is  of  no  use  troublmg  you 
about  that.  "The  Sensation  Novel  "is  nearly  done.    iB^aUbe 
glad  when  it  U  fairly  off.     It  has  dragged  on  so  long  ^nd J"*^ 
ao  many  interruptions  that  it  is  like  a  lot  of  patches  ba^y 
stitched  together.  .  .  .  Though  the  House  is  up,  I  have  by 
no  means  got  rid  of  politics.    I  had  three  long  mttrviews  t» 
1  By  George  Gissing. 
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endure  to-day — then  the  new  Chilian  envoy  dined  witli  us. 
He  brought  a  letter  of  introduction  to  me  from  my  old  friend 
Patrick  Egan  who  i«  U.S.  minister  in  Chili.  .  .  .  Happily  ♦he 
Chilian  envoy  speaks  English  as  well  as  you  or  I.' 

The  failure  of  the  Irish  Exhibition,  to  which  allusioi  hns 
already  been  made,  and  all  the  legal  difficulty  in  which  his 
purely  patriotic  connection  with  that  disastrous  enterprise 
involved  him,  laid  a  heavy  burden  upon  Mr.  McCarthy^ 
later  years.  His  copyrights  had  to  be  sacrificed  in  order  tc 
meet  debts  with  which  he  had  no  concern  beyond  the  giving 
of  his  name  and  services  to  the  committee  in  the  hope  of 
furthering  the  interests  of  his  country.  Now,  he  writes 
concerning  that  business. 

' .  .  .  I  don't  know  why  I  did  not  tell  you  more  about  the  Aug.  17. 
Irish  Exhibition.     It  was  not  in  the  least  because  I  doubted  of 
your  interest  and  sympathy — it  waa  rather  perhaps  because 
I  feared  it  might  trouble  you.  ...     I  have  had  to  explain 
that  I  could  not  possibly  find  £2000.    They  (the  directors) 

then  suggested  with  the  advice  of  (who  has  acted  as  my 

adviser)  that  I  should  give  them  a  written  acknowledgment 
of  my  responsibility  which  will  enable  them  to  count  n,  as 
one  of  themselves  legally.  ...  If  I  did  not  join  with  them  in 
that  way  and  pay  in  £2000,  they  would  be  compelled  in  law  to 
take  steps  against  me  too.  I  don't  know  if  this  is  at  all  in- 
telligible.   The  point  is  that  I  have  incurred  a  debt  of  £2000.' 

' .  .  .  I  am  sure  you  must  be  very  busy  just  at  present.  Sept.  2, 
When  you  have  quite  settled  down,  I  shall  hope  to  be  asked  ^^■ 
to  go  and  see  you,  but  don*t  trouble  till  you  have  quite  settled 
down.  I  am  going  to  Yorkshire  on  Friday  to  spend  a  few 
days  with  the  Dunnington-Jeffersons — do  you  remember  ? — 
the  friends  of  Nora  Mason  whom  we  met  at  some  place  near 
Cannes.' 

' .  .  .  We  missed  you  much,  dear  Colleague,  when  the  Sept.  10, 
Rideings  dined  with  us  at  the  old  familiar  Kettner's — where    ^  " 
I  don't  think  you  had  dined  before,  since  one  night  when  the 
Drews  were  with  us  and  you  came,  and  Campbell  was  not  able 
to  turn  up.    That  must  be  years  ago.    We  had  a  pleasant  little 
dinner-party.  ...  I  am  tngaged  now  on  a  Christmas  story 
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for  a  man  namrd  Diproae.  ...  It  has  to  be  sent  in  early 
next  week.  ...  I  have  accepted  the  pot-boiling  arrangement 
— I  seem  to  be  getting  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  pot-boiling 
line.  Well,  I  suppose  I  ought  to  be  content — if  only  I  can 
Keep  the  pot  boiling.  .  .  .  There  is  a  good  deal  of  political 
arrangement  going  on  and  it  seems  to  me  that  I  am  seeing,  or 
expecting  to  see,  people  every  day  about  oup  poUtical  affairs.* 
'.  .  .  I  was  ever  so  glad  to  get  your  letter.  I  knew  of 
course  that  you  would  be  immersed  in  all  manner  of  perplexi- 
ties. I  am  sure  that  Woodlands  must  be  a  delightful  place, 
and — despite  the  drawbacks  about  posts  and  telegraphs  and 
fishmongers — I  shall  be  delighted  to  go  and  see  you  when  you 
are  settled  down.  Did  I  tell  you  that  I  had  a  long  talk  with 
Pamell  here — in  this  study— the  other  night  !  No,  I  did  not, 
for  it  was  Friday  night  and  I  have  not  written  to  yi  a  since. 
He  telegraphed  from  Brighton  to  me  asking  if  .le  >uld  come 
and  see  me  at  eleven  o'clock  that  night.  He  came  accordingly 
and  waited  till  half-past  three — and  kept  his  cab  at  the  door 
all  the  while,  then  drove  oil  to  Euston  to  go  by  the  early  mail- 
train  to  Ireland.  We  had  to  discuss  all  manner  of  details 
about  bills  of  costs  for  r  gistration,  and  such-like,  incurred 
while  the  party  was  still  united — and  which  can  only  be  paid 
out  of  a  fund  for  which  he  and  I  are  joint  trustees.  He  was 
as  friendly  and  famiUar  as  if  nothing  whatever  had  occurred 
to  divide  us — and  we  smoked  in  intervals  of  work  and  drank 
whisky  and  soda — and  I  thought  it  dismal,  ghastly  and 
hideous — and  I  hate  to  have  to  meet  him.  But  there  is  no 
help  for  it :  and  I  daresay  I  shall  have  to  see  him  again  this 
week.  .  .  . 

'At  the  end  of  the  week  I  am  going  to  Dublin  for  a  few  days. 
We  have  to  hold  a  series  of  meetings — private — of  our  execu- 
tive council  to  arrange  all  our  policy  and  plans  for  the  coming 
time.  I  hope  I  shall  not  have  to  attend  any  public  meetings 
but  I  do  not  suppose  I  shall  be  expected  to  do  that.  What 
we  want  is  consultation  and  decision  concerning  funds  of  our 
organization  and  candidates  and  contests  and  all  the  rest. 
...  I  have  begun  to  read  Gissing's  "  Nether  World."  It  is 
singularly  powerful,  and  oh,  so  painful — and  I  fancy  so  true  ! ' 
' .  .  .  Talking  of  first  nights,  I  had  a  curious  experience 
at  a  first  night — last  night  we  went  to  see  the  opening  night  of 
"  Last  Words,"  the  new  play  brought  out  by  the  Daly  Com- 
pany.   There  was  a  tremendous  house.     The  play  was  not 
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much  in  itiiell,  but  it  wu  all  Ada  Rehan.— I  went  behind  when 
air  was  done  to  see  Miss  Rehan  and  Daly,  and  there  were  some 
people  there — Sir  Henry  Thompson  and  Miss  Genevieve  Ward 
among  the  rest.  I  had  not  seen  Ada  Rehan  to  speak  to  this 
time  before.  Think  of  my  surprise  when  she  ran  up  to  me, 
threw  her  arms  round  my  neck  and  kissed  me  before  the 
assembled  guests  ! !  Then  she  prettily  explained  this  un- 
expected demonstration  of  good  fccHng  by  telling  me  she  had 
dreamed  the  night  before  I  was  dead— and  she  waa  so  glad  to 
see  me  living  that  she  could  not  keep  from  giving  me  that 
warm  welcome  !     Was  it  not  prettily  done  and  prettily  said  ! 

But  I  meditated  over  it  all  the  same.    Dear  Colleague I  am 

growing  old— and  the  fact  is  recognised  ! ! !  Well,  never 
mind.     It  is  time  one  should  learn  the  fact. 

'  I  hope  you  are  getting  over  your  removal  troubles.  Misa 
Genevieve  Ward  told  me  to  send  you  her  love.  My  mind 
went  back  somehow  to  a  night  in  New  York,  when  wo  went  to 
a  party  up  town  somewhere  and  met  her.— Do  you  remember 
the  wanderings  and  explorings  of  that  night  ?  .  .  . ' 

' .  .  .  I  enjoyed  greatly  my  stay  at  your  place.i    The  Od.  i, 
place  itself  is  so  beautiful— so  quiet — so  secluded — so  entirely  '91- 

natural — the  murmur  of  the  woods  is  so  sweet  and  soothing 

the  bracken  is  so  plenteous — and  I  hkcd  so  much  being  with 
you  all,  even  were  there  no  woods  and  no  bracken  and  no 
seclusion.    You  must  ask  me  again  before  long.  ..." 

'  I  am  going  off  to  Nortli  Lincolnshire  to-morrow  to  speak  q„,  4^ 
at  a  meeting.  .  .  .  Your'place  must  be  delightful  to-day.     I 
like  to  think  of  you  in  the  deUghtful  green  woods,  good 
enough  and  secluded  enough  for  the  revels  of  Titania  herself. 

'  I  have  sent  off  an  article  for  the  North  American  Review. 
.  .  .  Now  I  have  begun  a  story  for  Tillotson.    I  am  founding 

it  on  the  story  of  a  ring  that  Courtauld  Thomson  told  me 

he  actually  has  the  ring.  If  I  find  it  coming  out  really  good 
I  shall  keep  it  for  some  other  mode  of  publication — perhaps  for 
a  one-volume  novel.  Good  Heavens  !  if  I  were  a  man  of  any 
means  I  would  not  write  one  single  line  that  had  not  the 
inspiration  of  my  own  feeling  and  the  approval  of  my  own 
judgment.  But  what  can  one  do  !  the  money  is  needed  and 
offers  are  made,  and  so  we  shred  ourselves  away  in  this  fur- 
nishing of  pot-boilers.     I  chafe  against  it  sometimes,  but  what 

*  Woodlsncb,  in  Hertfoidshire, 

Armitage,  Esq. 


now    in    the    possesaion    of    Charles 
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Oct.  8, 
'91. 


Oct.  13. 


i.  the  UK  of  ..hftang  ?  Never  mind  thi.  bunt  of  gTumbUng. 
You  un'elnd  it  Su  perfectly  You  wiU  l-ve  he«^  Wo« 
thi»  reaih«  you  the  new.  which  Jl  but  overwhelmed  me 
t' day-the  L,  of  ParncU'.  death.  I  need  -t  teU  you  how 
1  felt  about  it.  You  would  foUow  my  feeUng.  and  underaUnd 
hem  YoAnow  what  I  thought  of  him-what  fnend,h.p 
fZ  for  him-how  loyal  I  wa.  to  him,  whi^e  loyalty  w« 
MMible-and  what  a  .hock  it  was  for  me  when  loyal'y  ™ 
^ong^po»ible.  and  I  had  to  f^o  the  ha^  "t.  and  tu™ 
resolutely  away  from  him.  You  know  aU  this.  You  know 
Zt  my  di^pi^intment  in  him  waa  one  of  the  great  uprooUng 

»h»k.  of  my  life I  have  had  a  hideously  busy  day- 

iTay  "hTdeously"  in  the  most  literal  «=n«H-for  .t 
hasTonsUtedin  the  seeing  of  interviewers  from  Engh-h  and 
American  newspapers-I  had  them  by  the  score-and  said  the 
fameTmal  pLuude  to  each^  1  »».'"  ^ave^^Cj^S 
to  Pembroke  Lodge  to  see  my  dear  "W  f'«f J^y  f^^ 
to-day  and  to  spend  the  night  there,  but  of  course  I  have 
leCaphed  to  her  that  I  could  not  leave  town  and  indeed 
he  would  unde^tand  that  without  a  tclegran^  hom  me.  1 
must  be  on  the  spot.  I  do  not  know  whom  I  may  have  to 
sT  Ml  the  same  I  was  glad  to  get  your  letter,  and  please 
do  norZk  that  this  tragic  business  h»  in  the  least  dimin- 
ished mv  sympathetic  interest  in  your  affairs.  ■  •  • 
ished  my  symp  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^j  ^^  j^„  „y 

friend  John  Pope  Hennessy.'  ^  ,  ,  t  Wv.  iu.t  been 
.  We  were  friends  from  very  boyhood.  I  have  just  been 
writing  a  letter  to  his  widow-think  what  a  mournful  piece  of 
Torkft  was.  She  wa«  in  this  house  not  many  days  ago- 
came  over  to  take  her  eldest  boy  back  to  his  schoo  .  She  waa 
thruneaay  about  John's  health,  but  not  great  y  alarmed^ 
td  now  behold!  I  did  not  attempt  any  «"'.!«  -ri^jj 
condolence.  "  Not  all  the  preaching  «n™ /<!»"»;,  .-y"  ^""'^ 
the  Unes-"  has  made  death  other  than  death. 

.  I  have  been  very  busy  for  I  have  promised  to  write 

an  article  about  ParneU  for  the  Co^mporary-BOii  I  hav«  been 
^ting  about  him  for  Bhck  and  »' *.(e-and  it  i»  a  labour 
Tme     The  *heme  distresses  m.^it  has  been  tKio  much  on 

.  Sir  John  Pop.  Hennery,  formerly  Governor  of  variou.  BrWeht^^l 
depoatode.;  .nd  „p„„  hi.  retirement  from  office  he  w«  d«:t«l  for  P«U.- 
ment  u  .  member  ol  the  Irish  Nationihst  Party. 
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my  mind  lately — even  to-day  the  interviewcn  atiU  keep 
coming.    It  has  been  aU  a  trying  time. 

'  When  may  I  go  and  see  you  ?    Campbell  talked  of 
Sunday  next.  ..." 

'  I  have  had  an  extraordinary  letter  from  a  man  in  Barce-  Ort.  13, 

lona,  a  Spaniard  called  Don  Z .     A  year  or  two  ago  he  'M- 

invited  me  to  Barcelona  to  attend  some  exhibition  there — 
asking  me  to  stay  at  his  house  and  offering  to  pay  my  travelling 
expenses— out  of  sympathy  with  the  Irish  cause.  I  wrote 
to  him  a  civil  letter  explaining  that  I  could  not  go.  Now  he 
writes  to  say  that  he  has  seen  that  I  propose  to  retire  from  the 
leadership.  He  asks  me  if  this  is  owing  to  money  difficulties — 
and  says  that,  if  it  is,  he  is  ready  to  open  an  account  for  me  at 
his  bankers  which  will  maintain  me  and  meet  all  my  election 
expenses  for  the  whole  of  my  natural  life  ! !  !  Or  if  my  in- 
tended withdrawal  is  owing  to  failing  health,  ho  offers  me  the 
use  of  a  chalet  of  his  in  the  province  of  Barcelona  and  in  a 
delightful  climate  where,  he  says,  I  and  mine  may  reside,  with 
the  use  of  all  his  servants,  until  I  get  perfectly  well.  I  think  I 
had  better  acknowledge  graciously  and  decline  his  remarkable 
offers — and  write  then  in  confidence  to  the  British  consul  at 
Barcelona  and  ask  him  if  he  can  tell  me  anything  about  the 
man.  I  have  been  in  Barcelona,  but  only  for  a  holiday,  and 
don't  remember  having  heard  anything  of  my  generous 
patron.' ' 

' .  .  .  Saturday  night   Huntly  and   I  went   to  the   first  Oct.  26. 

performance  of  's  new  play.     It  hi«  been  immensely 

praised  in  most  of  the  papers,  and  it  was  undoubtedly  clever 
and  for  the  most  part  marvellously  well  played.  But  the 
subject  was  as  old  as  the  hills — the  satire  and  the  moral  were 
still  older — the  people  were  unlike  any  human  beings  who 
ever  lived  on  the  earth — the  pictures  of  society  were  absurd — 
the  whole  thing  belonged  to  the  region  of  extravagant  farce — 
to  the  hot-poker  and  butter-sUde  realm  of  fancy.  But,  as 
outrageous  farce,  it  is  undoubtedly  clever — and  as  I  said,  it  was 
admirably  acted — most  drolly  farced.  I  sat  next  to  a  very 
eminent  critic  who  told  me  he  thought  it  had  not  the  elements 
of  a  play  in  it — and  who  in  his  paper  declares  it  to  be  the  very 
triumph  of  dramatic  art ! ' 

* ...  I  suppose  I  shall  not  have  a  chance  of  seeing  you  on  Oct.  28. 

'  Nothing  turthes  otuoe  of  ibia  magnificent  offer. 
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Friday  when  you  come  to  town.  Don't  think  of  putting 
yourself  out  in  the  least.  I  am  going  at  twelve  o'clock  that 
day  to  »ee  the  laying  of  the  foundation  stone  of  Daly's  new 
theatre— Ada  Eehan  is  to  lay  the  stone— which  is  at  least 
appropriate,  as  she  will  have  to  support  the  weight  of  that 
theatre  when  it  is  built.  Are  you  going  to  luncheon  at  Sir 
George  Bowen's  on  Sunday  ?  He  called  yesterday  and  left 
a  letter  telling  us  he  had  asked  Froude  and  also  you  and 
Campbell.  Alas,  I  can't  accept  either  of  your  kind  invita- 
tions—and I  should  so  much  like  to  meet  Dr.  SuUivan.  The 
condition  of  things  is  this  :  We  have  taken  a  nice  Uttle  house 
at  Westgato  and  arranged  to  go  down  early  on  Monday. 
Unluckily,  I  had  made  long  ago  quite  a  cluster  of  engagements 
—political  almost  all  of  them— in  Londop  the  week  after  next 
—BO  I  want  to  get  all  next  week  by  the  sea.  With  that 
purpose,  I  refuel  yesterday  an  invitation  to  luncheon  on 
Tuesday  and  two  dinner-parties— one  Wednesday  and  one 
Saturday  in  next  week— on  the  grounds  that  I  am  going  out 
of  town  for  health's'sake.  To-day  I  feel  queer,  shaky,  nervous, 
unwilling  to  work  or  do  anything— and  I  have  to  go  to  the 
Daily  Nem  to-night.  I  think  it  is  all  nothing  but  being  in 
town  too  long  and  sticking  too  much  to  sedentary  work  day 
after  day.  Yesterday  I  had  three  political  intervjews— all  on 
perfectly  legitimate  aiI6  even  important  business  such  as  any 
reasonable  leader  of  a  party  would  be  expected  to  attend  to. 
But  all  this  with  literary  work  and  newspaper  work  is  a  Uttle 
too  much.  I  feel  that  I  must  get  away— and  I  can't  go 
abroad,  because,  so  long  as  I  remain  in  the  leadership,  I  must 
be  in  touch  of  London  and  Dublin.  .  .  . ' 

'  We  are  having  a  qulut  time  here.    Except  for  the  actual 

•«UK>  inhabitants  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  soul  in  the  place.     The 

TemuM,      weather  is  cold  but  fine  and  the  places  round  very  pretty,  and 

M*^**    the  sea  would  be  charming  if  by  some  mysterious  and  local 

Not.  26,     property  of  Nature,  the  tide  were  not  always  out.    We  take 

'"•  long  walks— and,  having  been  here  not  quite  three  days  yet, 

I  already  feel  as  if  I  had  never  lived  anywhere  else  and  could 

never  come  away  from  this  place.    Yesterday  we  walked  to 

Birohington  and  went  into  the  dear  Uttle  ohurehyard  and  saw 

Dante  Bossetti's  grave.    You  wiU  easUy  imagine  that  my 

mind  went  back  to  that  other  day  when  you  and  I  were  there 

—shortly  before  I  went  out  to  Algeria.    To-day  I  waUied  into 
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!^™v  "i  »■*,  Ti*"'  Pier-where  it  was  quite  warm  and 
Bunny-and  I  looked  at  the  Royal  York  Hotel,  whereof  I 
itZT°'  °>emor.e8.     I  confess  I  enjoy  this  mooning  about, 

att  of  th«  place  and  the  sea  and  the  walks.    I  work  a  good 

fl^n"  T    '^°  ""i"^  *>"»  "'•t  and  lounge  till  after  sunset,  and 

m  di„„      *      ™  *"  "7  "Diot^t"'"  "-d  to  letter-wiiting 

dp'^-t'-ne-we  make  it  very  late  her.^-and  then  I  s* 

tnis,  1  BtiU  get  t»  bed  at  anunusuaUy  early  hour.  I  like  it 
^I'Z^'IV"-  "  '"*•  "y  P''y^''"J  condition  and  tur^ 
tTf  IT  *5  P'"'°V  ^'  8*^™  ""«  »°  '">«»  of  b^ing  ever  so 
!TZI  ^'"'r".''*  *'  °*"  ^-^  "'  »•">  world-d^ne  with 
eve^hmg-and   after  a  year  or  so  of  incessant  moral  and 

Zt  .t""  """^  «'"*«"'«'"-  I  feol  »«  if  I  had  not  much 
desire  left  m  me. 

'  I  don't  know  whether  you  wiU  understand  this,  but  it  is  a 
genmne  settmg  out  of  my  present  feeUngs. 

'  I  write  now  to  enclose  a  letter  from  a  young  American 
woman  who  wants  our  permission  to  try  and  dramatise  "  The 
R^h  Honourable  "  for  New  York.  PersonaUy,  I  have  not 
the  shghtest  objection  nor  I  suppose  have  you  ' 

™l^t  Jf  TT*'?.'^^  '^'^^y  "^"^  t»  »'*''e  made  some  »?»•  27, 

remarkably  lucky  hits.     If  she  is  the  Mrs.  C I  know    "'• 

I  A«U  some  day  ask  her  to  try  what  she  can  do  with  me. 
Hardly  ever  has  a  good  stroke  f  aUen  to  me  in  the  way  of  havina 
my  character  or  my  past  or  my  futme  told  me  by  hand  or  bv 
any  other  means  of  discovery  whatever.  Appa^  ,ntly  you 
hsd  the  „me  sort  of  fortune  about  me  when  you  submitted 
my  handwntmg  to  the  ordeal  of  an  inteUigence  which  served 
so  singularly  well  in  regard  to  yourself  and  others, 
f k  *if "  ^"^  J  ™''*  y°°  ™"'"  *  dispirited  sort  of  letter 
hZ^l  J  /■  ?^^^  °*  ""'""S  no  particular  desire  i^  go 
L  l^J*"**""!-  r^  ^  °'"  "^  "'  ™»^  '•»*  I  did  not  wait 
o?  M,™  ^t  ^  "*"  ;^°"*  ^  ^"'*''"-  «"*  I  ''"e  a  sense 
Hv^  *^"  ^"'ythmg  connected  with  London-about 
pubhc  hfe-about  all  sorts  of  things-and  I  fancy  I  am  coming 
to  the  time  when  a  career  U  seen  rather  as  a  retrospect  th^ 

of  r'*^  ;  w  'u^'  '"""«  "  "I~"  ""«  *»"'  1 1"™  h^nough 
ot  It,  and  that  there  is  nothing  much  to  come  any  more     So 
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regard  aU  the  re.t  »  ™^;„„t^^;tln  Ating 
:^:LTirrlT„tr4Tri.»t  every  re.«.n  lor 
encouraging  and  acting  upon  it. 
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CHAPTEB  XVIII 


FBOH     A     BICK     BOOH 

Thb  following  letters  found  me  about  to  start  for  the  South 
of  France : 

' .  .  .  I  dined  at  Admiral  Englefield'a  on  Wednesday— it  London, 
was  a  small  and  very  pleasant  party.  One  interesting  feature  ■'"■  '^^■ 
of  it  was  that  a  young  alligator— a  pet  of  Sir  Edward  Engle- 
fidd's— was  set  loose  on  the  dinner  table,  and  crawled  about 
quite  tamely.  He  is  only  about  eighteen  inches  long  and  is 
five  months  old— and  will  probably  grow  to  twenty-five  feet  I 
He  took  to  Charlotte  greatly  and  sat  contentedly  on  her 
shoulder.  On  Thursday  I  dined  with  the  Dunnington- 
JeSeiBons  and  went  with  them  to  "  Venice."  The  spectacle 
is  good,  but  the  streets  did  not  remind  us  of  anything  we  knew 
in  Venice — and  it  was  very  cold. 

'  Did  you  know  Lady  Sandhurst  ?    I  am  very  sorry  for 
her  death.    I  knew  her  well  and  liked  her  well.  ..." 

'Some  letter  or  letters  of  mine  must  surely  have  mis- 
carried, dear  colleague,  if  you  did  not  receive  one  for  a  whole 
week.  Never  in  my  life,  since  I  came  to  know  you  well  did 
I  let  a  whole  week  pass  without  writing  to  you.  A  letter  of 
some  importance  which  I  sent  to  the  Daily  Newa  mis- 
carried and  I  fear  the  post  here  is  rather  wretched.  I  dread 
to  think  of  your  journey  to  Brussels  in  weather  like  this. 
%  friend,  you  are  not  strong  enough  for  these  enterprises. 
The  news  of  the  death  of  the  poor  young  Duke  of  Clarence 
IS  very  sad.  Personally,  of  course,  the  death  of  Cardinal 
Manning  touches  mo  more.  He  was  a  kind  friend  to  me  and 
was,  I  think,  the  best  and  most  unselfish  man  I  ever  knew— 
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except,  perhaps,  Stuart  Mill-but  the  death  of  the  poor  young 
mke  ^t  on  the  eve  of  hi.  marriage  with  hi8  young  bnde 
JTmea  home  to  every  heart.  I  did  not  know  hnn  even  by 
aight^but  one  can  feel  things."  ,,,..•.  j..,i„  h.„t 

*  '  As  to  the  Cannes  visit-I  should  hke  it  dearly  but 

it  deptinds  altogether  on  the  Irish  Question.  HIcM.  get  out 
of  th^leadersUp,  I  shaU  be  comparatively  ^^-e«ept  as 
larL  tht  nec^e;sity  of  making  a  living.  But  supp<»e  I 
ct^ot  get  out  of  it  ?  If  a  man  is  of  any  real  service  to  a 
ZSnal  cause,  is  not  his  place  thore-as  much  a«  that  of  poor 
Tommy  Itkin  who  U  sent  out  to  the  war  and  pajd  a  few  pence 
aZyT  I  have  been  thinking  of  this  a  good  deal  lately.  lam 
alltlone  here  iust  now.  I  do  not  object  to  the  sohtude.  The 
weather  is  toply  delightful :  the  sun  is  briUiant :  the  skies 
Tblue  :  theUa  is  opal :  the  sunsets  ««  be-t^'°8  :  *« 
X  is  a  little  chiU:  but  nothing  to  speak  of-and  on  the 
whole  I  ought  to  be  a  very  ha  )r  r  person.  .  .  . 

•  Do  von  remember  the  .  .print  of  this  typewriter  ?  I 
wrote  you  many  a  letter  on  it  in  old  days.  ...  My  more 
Id^nLtrument  is  down  at  Westgato.  .  .  .1  came  up  for 
r.^.i  Tn.!  Uterarv— I  mean  journalistic— busmess.  And 
C:t  "alndlhaneral  service  for  the  Carding  i^  wh^m 
I  felt  such  devotion  as  I  feel  for  no  man  now  hving.  The 
^  r  ^t  th;  National  Liberal  Oub  on  W«^esday  is  put^ 
^consequence  of  the  death  of  the  poor  Prince.  I  am  frM 
LtTgh"   for  dimier  if    you    are  in  London  and  could 

•^'''Twent  to  the  lying-in-stato  of  the  Cardinal  to-d^y^    I 
wish  we  had  not  gone.    The  crowd  w^-Tp^-^  ^,f^» 

^ai^^o^^^rrtrrm^w  oi=.  rz^^y 

'^"^^^"^"w-andlhave  been  thinking 

of  you-as  you  reached  the  old  familiax  «™°"<l/°d  »\*« 
^Z.  and  the  outlines  of  the  Esterels.  And  I  am  thtnkmg 
Z,  how  I  shall  feel  the  next  time  I  ent^  the  Camies  statioB. 
I  could  sit  and  think  for  hours  if  there  was  nothing  eUe 
to'  do  in  life  but  sitting  and  recalling  >"«■»»"»  »f?,^"*4r 
old  or  recent  associations  to  Pff  ^''''-^r'nThL  Tw^ftTdo 
HaPDilv  or  at  least  luckily-I  have  a  few  other  thmgs  to  do 
fnd  I  shaS  straightway  turn  to  the  making  of     copy     when 
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I  have  written  you  these  few  lines  which  are  meant  to  be  a  sort 
of  welcome  to  Cannes.' 

' .  .  .  I  wonderifmyletter  to  you  was  the  first  you  received  Jm  30 
in  Cannes.  ...  I  have  been  delighted  by  the  Rossendale  '»"■ 
victory.    It  18  the  crowning  mercy  ...  it  is  the  death-loiell 
of  our  opponents.    PersonaUy,  I  only  feel  some  Uttle  pang  of 
regret  that  I  may  have  to  leave  the  field  before  the  victory 
M  won— the  victory  on  which  I  staked  so  much— for  which  I 
lost  so  much.     But  I  see  no  help  for  it.    I  remember  saying 
to  you  years  and  years  ago,  after  I  first  came  to  know  you 
that  I  should  like  of  aU  things  to  end  up  on  some  battle-field 
i;.  the  cause  of  Ireland.     How  I  wish  it  could  have  happened 
so.  ...  ' 

'I  have  just  come  back  from  the  House  where  we  have  London 
had  a  debate  and  I  have  been  making  a  speech— the  first  I  '«<>•  12. 
have  made  for  quite  a  long  time.  The  reason  Dillon  opposed  '**• 
me— the  chief  reason  at  least— was  that  he  and  a  few  of  his 
friends  wanted  to  have  a  leader  who  was  identified  with 
the  "Plan  of  Campaign,"  and  the  great  majority  of  the 
party  desired,  apart  from  all  other  and  more  personal  reasons, 
to  have  a  leader  who  was  not  actually  mixed  up  with  the 
Phin  of  Campaign.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  some  of  the  strongest 
men  concerned  in  the  Plan  of  Campaign  voted  for  me,  and 
afterwards  publicly  congratukted  me  on  my  re-election. 
It  was  simply  a  sad  mistake  on  the  part  of  some  of  Dillon's 
friends— a  profound  miscalculation  of  then-  strength  with 
the  party.  However,  we  are  ?.ll  good  friends  again.  I  don't 
know  if  you  will  understand  all  these  intricacies  of  Irish 
poUtics,  but  I  think  you  wUl.  You  have  been  inside  the 
movement  a  good  deal ! 

'  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  much  chance  of  my  going  to 
Cannes  this  year.  I  could  not  under  present  conditions  leave 
the  House  of  Commons  untU  Easter.  I  have  been  Hterally 
immersed  in  poHtical  business  of  late.  We  hold  Committee 
meetmgs  for  our  purpose  two  or  three  times  a  day— and 
except  for  the  interruption  to  my  literary  work  I  think  it 
is  rather  good  for  me.  It  leaves  me  no  time  to  meditate  or 
fall  mto  pools  of  melancholy.  ...  I  have  for  the  present 
got  my  work  chalked  out  for  me.  i  must  stick  to  it.  I  do 
not  give  a  thought^have  no  time  to  give  a  thought  to  the 
future.    I  have  all  sorts  of  public  meetings  to  attend— and 
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dinner-parties  are  setting  in.  This  is  not,  parhaps,  the  Idnd 
of  life  one  might  have  ideaUzed  for  himself,  but  one  s  ideal  of 
life  must  ever  and  alway    be  an  ideal.  •  •  • 

'  My  Ut«rary  work  is  not  getting  on,  and,  by  consequence, 
1  am  not  getting  in  any  money,  nor  seem  likely  to  get  m  «iny 
verv  soon.  The  Datty  News  articles  are  the  only  work  I  can 
re^larly  do-»nd  very  hard  it  is  for  me  to  get  even  those 
done  with  all  the  incessant  Irish  busings  m  the  House  and 
the  meetings  of  Committees  that  I  have  to  ^"end.  To 
add  to  one's  troubles,  the  weather  is  fievduMy  cold  I  do 
not  think  I  ever  felt  days  in  London  so  cold  as  to-day  and 
yesterday .^^.^^^^  given  up  our  httle  Westgate  House  and 
come  back  to  London  finaUy.  On  the  whole  we  had  some 
enjoyment  out  of  Westgate,  but  I  don't  quite  beheve  in  any 
English  winter  resort.  Yet  we  had  some  lovely  days  and  I 
liked  the  loneliness.  ...  xi„„„ 

'  I  got  back  to  London  yesterday  morning,  and  the  House 
opens  to-morrow-and  hard  fate  has  again  imposed  the 
le^ersUp  on  me.  I  couU  not  refuse  under  such  conditions 
but  the  prospect  as  regards  my  other  w.  rk  w  dark  enough  It 
is  uselci  to  look  backward  or  forward.  One  has  simply  to 
hold  on  and  take  each  day  as  it  comes.'  . 

I  have  been  working  very  hard  on  pohtics  m  this 

House  "and  out  of  it Mere  Utorature  is  still  thrust  m  the 

background.  I  feel  somehow  as  if  I  were  turned  into  a  piece 
of  machinery.  I  no  longer  grumble  over  the  putting  oB  of  my 
Uterary  work-which  I  love.  I  take  it  with  a  stohd  composure 
I  see  how  lugubrious  the  look-out  is  as  regards  my  personal 
fortunes-and  I  only  feel  I  cannot  help  i^-I  do"  *=««; 
There '  You  have  a  perfect  description  of  my  mood  of  mind ! 
The  strain,  the  struggle,  the  melancholia,  are  gone  and  1  am 
as  unemotional  on  these  subjects  as  the  parish  pump  could 
be.  Now  I  have  told  you  aU  about  myself.  •  •  •  I  f»™  "°' 
seen  Campbell  since  you  left.  I  was  at  a  pleasant  dinne^ 
party  at  Lord  Wentworth's  last  night  and  saw  the  famous 
picture  of  Lord  Byron-his  grandfather.  I^ky  and  h» 
wife  were  therc^they  were  both  very  friendly  to  me.  I 
am  going  to  Cambridge  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  to  propagate 
the  iospel  of  Home  Rule.  Write  and  tell  me  your  experience : 
and  be  sure  that  however  I  may  resemble  m  other  ways  the 
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parUh  pump  I  shall  not  be  stolid  about  anything  that  concerns 
you.' 

'I  made  on  Balfour's  Irish  Local  Government  Bill  the  HoumoI 
most  successful  speech  I  think  that  I  ever  made  in  this  House  :  S°P^°". 
and  it  was  only  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  length.  I  knew  it 
was  a  success  while  I  was  making  it— I  could  not  help  knowing 
it — the  House  made  it  very  clear  to  me.  And  after  the  kindly 
fashion  of  Parliament,  I  got  lots  of  congratulations  afterwards. 
I  had  been  so  long  without  speaking  on  any  matter  of  import- 
ance that  the  sensation  was  new  to  me.  ...  * 

' .  .  .  You  are  lucky  not  to  be  here  just  now,  for  we  are  London, 
enduring  the  coldest  weather  that  has  come  at  the  same  time  J^"'''  '■ 
of  year  for  twenty-two  years— at  least  so  the  statistics  tell 
us,  and  our  own  sensations  tell  us  yet  more  keenly.  One 
hardly  seems  to  be  Uving  at  all :  it  seems  to  be  some  stony 
kind  of  half-existence.  I  lead  a  dull  and  humdrum  sort  of 
life.  I  am  in  the  House  all  day  and  great  part  of  the  night. 
I  had  two  long  conferences  with  Gladstone  lately — one  last 
Friday  when  I  met  him  in  the  lobby,  and  he  carried  me  oft  to 
his  private  room  in  the  House  to  talk  over  the  prospects — 
the  other  yesterday,  when  I  brought  Sexton  and  Dillon  to  join 
in  the  conference.  Yesterday,  we  spent  two  hours  in  conversa- 
tion. He  is  full  of  hope  and  spirits — confident  of  a  big  majority 
at  the  general  election — confident  that  he  can  carry  Home 
Rule — and  declared  himself  prepared  to  go  as  far  in  Home 
Rule  "  as  any  of  you  three  will  go."  We  had,  and  are  still  to 
have,  some  discussion  on  matters  of  detail.  But  he  quite 
convinced  Dillon  and  Sexton  that  he  is  just  as  ardent  a  Home 
Ruler  as  either  of  them.  "  Understand  this,"  he  said  to  us 
earnestly  as  we  were  leaving  him,  "  that  from  you  three 
gentlemen  I  have  absolutely  no  reserves — no,  none  whatever." 

'  He  is  in  excellent  physical  health  but  is  unfortunately 
getting  very  deaf  and  knows  it.  So  it  was  not  all  humdrum 
the  life  at  the  House — I  could  not  call  these  conferences  hum- 
drum— could  I  ?  .  .  . 

' .  .  .  I  was  at  luncheon  at  Lady  Dorothy's  on  Sunday  and 
took  leave  of  Sir  Henry  Wolff  who  is  going  to  Madrid.  There 
were  some  pleasant  people  there.  Saturday  night  we  went  to 
see  Beerbohm  Tree's  "  Hamlet."  I  liked  it  much  in  many 
ways.  It  is  not  strong,  but  it  is  sweet,  poetic  and  tender— a 
piece  of  really  artistic  work.    I  have  not  yet  seen  Oscar 
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Wilde's  play— indeed  except  for  "  Hamlet,"  I  have  seen 
nothing  for  this  long  time.  .  .  . ' 

"...  Do  not  come  back  here  too  soon.    For  nearly  a  week 
back  we  have  been  half  buried  in  snow  which  came  on  the 
**•  heels  of  thj  craellest  frost.    I  think  if  I  had  my  way  I  would 

not  take  the  trouble  to  go  out  of  England  at  all,  unless  I 
might  remain  away  until,  at  the  earUest,  the  first  of  May.  .  .  . 
'  I  have  been  at  the  House  all  day.  I  was  thorn  all  yester- 
day—and the  day  before.  I  live  in  the  House— if  that  can 
be  called  living.  I  had  an  engagement  at  a  public  dinner 
yesterday  of  the  English  municipalities,  where  1  was  to  have 
made  a  speech— but  at  the  last  moment,  I  had  to  telegraph 
that  r  could  not  possibly  go.  ...  I  am  as  stony  as  usual- 
shall  not  thaw  untU  the  frost  goes  and  the  skies  are  clear. 
Then  I  shall  reconsider  my  position  an^  find  out  whether  I 
am  half  aUve  or  half  dead.' 
House  ol  '  I  want  this  to  reach  you  on  the  morning  of  your  birthday, 

Commom,  dearest  colleague— to  greet  you  with  the  heartfelt  wish 
that  you  may  have  many  more  happier  returns  of  the  day. 
I  weU  remember  your  last  birthday,  which  we  spent  together 

at  Grasse.  ...  .      ui- 

'  I  have  been  rushing  about  to  dinner-parties  and  public 
meetings.  The  rest  of  my  Ufe,  I  pass  in  this  House.  We  are 
back  to  bitterly  cold  east  winds  and  grim  grey  skies  again.  .  .  . 
There  is  so  much  coughing  in  the  House  that  you  might 
fancy  yourself  in  a  hospital  ward.  ...  Do  not  trust  yourself 
back  here  until  we  ha^e  a  kindlier  atmosphere  to  welcome 
you.  ... 
M«r.  27,  '  This   actually   is   your   birthday— this  twenty-seventh 

■92.'  '  day  of  March— and  by  a  somewhat  strange  coincidence,  it 
is  the  anniversary  of  my  marriage  and  also  of  my  first  election 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  So  the  day  brings  me  a  good 
many  associations  with  it.  The  day  opened  here  in  a  thick 
reddish  fog  which  hung  about  until  nearly  tour  in  the  after- 
noon— fancy  !  at  the  end  of  March  I 

' ...  We  are  having  committee  meetings  almost  every 
day  to  prepare  for  the  general  elections— which  can't  be  very 
far  off— to  select  candidates  and  arrange  about  constituencies 
and  see  to  the  getting  of  funds,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
How  far  away  "  all  that  sort  of  thing  "  must  seem  to  you  out 
at  Cannes ! ' 
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April  saw  mo  back  in  London.  The  House  was  sitting  : 
the  air  was  full  of  talk  about  the  next  general  election  and 
the  promise  of  the  Liberals'  return  to  office  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's pledge  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  Home  Eule.  It  soon 
became  clear  to  me  that  the  strain  of  politics  was  telling 
severely  on  my  literary  colleague.  An  electioneering  trip 
to  Ireland  brought  on  cold  and  rheumatism,  and  a  few  weeks 
after  my  return  he  writes  again  from  a  sick-room. 

' .  .  .  I  have  seen  Tanner  i  and  he  says  there  is  nothmg  Bl»y  '02. 
seriously  wrong  and  that  we  need  not  call  in  Robson  Boose. 
But  he  insists  that  I  must  keep  to  my  bedroom  for  some  few 
days— unless  the  weather  changes.  ...  I  have  passed  a  quiet 
day.  I  bad  not  much  pain.  I  got  up  after  Tanner  had  gone 
and  dressed  and  had  my  typewriter  brought  up— and  worked 
off  an  article  for  the  Daily  News.  I  am  going  to  work  at 
several  political  letters  after  this.  .  .  .  Write  to  me,  dear  col- 
league. ...  I  shall  be  a  prisoner  for  some  days  yet  and 
shaU  be  glad  of  a  stream  of  Ught.  Not  that  your  stream  of 
light  is  any  the  less  welcome  in  freedom  than  in  captivity. 

'  I  am  better  to-day — the  pain  is  less,  and  mdeed;  when  I  am 
not  moving,  is  not  much  to  speak  of  and  I  have  been  sleeping 
fairly  well  at  night — although  the  pain  oddly  enough  is  worse 
at  night  than  in  the  day.  I  do  not  on  the  whole  much  like  this 
enforced  rest.  I  have  had  so  much  stress  of  poUtical  work  of 
late  that  there  seems  a  certain  relief  in  the  having  to  lie  down 
most  of  the  day  and  in  being  absolutely  prevented  from  going 
to  any  meeting,  committee,  debate  or  division  !  1  did  some 
work  at  my  novel  yesterday  and  to-day  and  this  is  a  marked 
improvement,  for  when  I  tried  such  work  on  Wednesday  I 
found  the  twinges  of  pain  so  frequent  that  it  was  impossible 
for  me  to  keep  my  attention  fiied  on  the  story  or  talk  of  the 
personages.' 

The  writing  of  fiction  under  the  stress  of  pain  was, 
nevertheless,  an  easier  task  than  that  of  guiding  the  destinies 
of  the  Nationalists.  Even  in  the  face  of  the  great  measure 
there  seemed  no  hope  of  a  united  Irish  party.  The  Pamellites 

'  Dr.  Tanner,  a  member  of  the  IrUh  Party. 
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were  still  irreconcilable,  and  there  was  a  bitter  controverny 
going  on  about  this  time  conoeming  the  management  ol  the 
NationaliBt  organ,  the  Freeman't  Jourmd.  Some  memberg 
ot  the  committea  wished  the  paper  to  be  conducted  on  less 
political  lines,  and  Messrs.  Dillon  and  O'Brien  threatened  to 
resign  from  the  committee  unless  a  certain  resolution  was 
carried.  Mr.  McCarthy  was  urged  to  resign  also  and  to  give 
up  the  hopeless  struggle  ol  reconciling  conflicting  elements. 
Yet,  thankful  as  he  might  have  been  for  such  a  solution  of 
hia  difficulties,  it  was  not  possible  that  a  man  ol  his  loyalty 
and  integrity  of  purpose  should  take  that  means  of  escape. 
No,  the  soldier  must  at  any  cost  remain  true  to  his  flag. 
Many  a  time  did  he  express  himself  in  these  words  when 
talking  over  the  situation  with  me.  I  was  perhaps  more 
closely  in  hia  confidence  at  that  period  than  any  of  his 
poUtical  friendb,  and  I  had  at  least  the  merit  of  being  a 
safe  and  disinterested  confidante.  He  writes  to  me  at 
Woodlands  about  this  time: 

'  I  was  greatly  interested  in  your  account  ol  your  lonely 
wanderings  and  your  solitary  lodgment.  I  ;an  understand 
the  leeling  of  content  and  even  of  joy  which  you  must  have 
lelt  in  the  peacefulness,  the  freedom  from  disturbance  and 
worry,  the  woods,  the  skies  and  the  wind.  I  have  been  gomg 
on  well  and  am  to  make  my  first  adventure  at  walking  out 
to-morrow— if  it  be  fine.  I  am  all  but  certain  we  shaU  get 
the  house  in  Eaton  Terrace— we  shaU  scheme  out  a  new  jomt 
novel  there.  I  like  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton's  letter— it  U  so  friendly, 
so  sympathetic,  so  full  of  faith,  so  touching.  It  is  quite  hke 
her.  It  is  something  to  have  won  so  much  t  upathy,  and 
indeed,  she  is  a  true  good  woman.  I  have  — d  rather  a 
political  sort  of  day.  There  is  a  fierce  quarrel  gomg  on  in 
DubUn  about  the  amalgamation  with  the  Freeman's  Journal 
and  I  have  been  pelted  with  a  shower  of  telegrams  and  have 
had  a  succession  of  long  visits  from  members  of  the  party. 
I  cannot  compose  the  quarrel— there  is  so  much  sensitiveness, 
so  much  jealousy,  so  much  rancour,  so  much  passion,  so  much 
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hjfsUria — women  are  not  the  only  hysterical  creatures  in  this 
world.  I  am  tired.  In  the  quietude  o{  the  night  I  will 
think  out  a  title  or  two  for  your  book — it  will  relieve  me  to 
get  my  thought!  off  poUtice.' 

As  regards  the  Freeman's  Journal  the  difficulty  was  staved 
ofS.  The  malcontents  realised  at  last  that  only  ruin  of  the 
cause  could  result  from  this  internal  strife — a  second  dis- 
ruption of  the  party,  a  new  leader — or  no  leader  at  all,  and 
an  inevitable  loss  of  seat?  at  the  coming  general  election 
bringing  convincing  proof  to  the  English  allies  that  Ireland 
was  totally  unfit  for  self-government. 

I  know  that  at  this  time  Mr.  McCarthy's  most  fervent 
desire  was  to  quit  the  arena  and  go  back  to  a  quiet  literary 
life.  But  the  staunch  soul  of  the  man  could  not  sanction 
what  he  would  have  considerjd  desertion  from  the  post  of 
duty.  And  all  the  time  his  health  was  failing  and  his  hand 
getting  less  fit  to  grip  the  reins  !  It  seemed  a  curious 
realisation  of  my  prophecy  written  to  him  from  Boyat  a  iew 
years  before.  We  often  spoke  of  that.  No  matter.  There 
was  nothing  for  it  now  but  to  fight  on.  His  thoughts 
turned  longingly  to  the  quietude  of  our  green  glades  in 
Hertfordshire. 

'  I  should  so  like  to  be  with  you  at  Woodlands  to-morrow  Chayne 
...  it  must  be  delightful  to  be  there  just  now,  and  I  bhould  S"*?^' 
so  love  to  wander  about  those  woods.  My  wanderings  at 
present  are  a  little  circumscribed.  Boose  has  been  here  and 
tells  me  I  am  to  wander  forth  on  Wednesday,  but  not  to  wander 
beyond  the  range  of  Cheyne  Gardens.  I  am  to  walk  a  few 
yards  up  and  down  until  I  get  tired,  and  then  he  is  to  come  later 
and  tell  me  how  the  desperate  expedition  has  agreed  with  me. 
Then  if  all  be  well  I  may  be  allowed  to  get  on  to  the  embank- 
ment on  the  following  day — and  if  that  heroic  task  be  safely 
accomplished  who  can  say  how  far  the  next  expedition  may 
not  extend  ?  .  .  . 

'  I  have  been  doing  a  good  deal  of  my  story  to-day.  I  wish 
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it  were  finiBhed  and  off  my  mind.  It  hu  turned  out  iome- 
tliing  «o  utterly  different  from  what  I  intended  it  to  be— and 
now  there  is  no  time  to  improve  it.  It  bears  all  the  marks 
of  the  distracted  and  fragmentary  way  in  which  it  has  been 
written.  ... 

'  My  Swedish  manipulator  has  been  here  and  I  have  been 
talking  to  him  about  modem  Swedish  novels  and  dramas. 
He  says  they  are  steeped  in  pessimism— as  indeed  I  know 
from  the  few  1  have  read  in  German  translations.  He  thinks 
this  an  artistic  fault,  but  he  acknowledges  to  be  so  much  of  a 
pessimist  himself  that  he  says  if  he  had  no  one  depending  on 
him  in  this  world,  he  would  certainly  try  his  chance  in  some 
other.  ..." 

' ...  My  two  doctors  had  a  talk  over  me  to-day— 1  am 
much  better  I  should  say— and  I  beUeve  will  be  prepared  when 
the  time  comes— if  it  comes  at  all— to  sign  a  certificate 
declaring  that  I  must  not  contest  any  election  in  person.  I 
have  been  working  at  the  "  Dictator  "—oh,  you  never  read 
such  rubbUh  a*  what  I  have  been  doing  to-day— not  the  least 
in  the  world  like  my  usual  way.  I  hope  I  shall  never  again 
have  to  spin  oft  such  trash  against  time— for  money.' 

'  I  have  made  my  first  step  across  the  threshold  and  walked 
—quite  a  long  way,  oh,  1  should  say  fully  ten  yards  down  Chcyne 
Gardens  towards  the  river  !  I  started  with  a  wild  audacious 
hope  of  reaching  the  embankment  and  looking  on  the  river- 
hut  I  was  too  rash.  Before  I  had  got  half  way  down  Cheyne 
Gardens  I'felt  that  my  great  object  henceforth  must  be  to  get 
back.  I  was  leaning  on  a  stout  iron-shod  stick  that  I  had 
picked  u|)  in  Algeria  and  it  took  all  the  stoutness  of  that  stick 
aided  by  some  help  from  Charlotte  with  many  an  occasional 
pause  by  fhe  way— to  enable  me  to  accompUsh  the  return 
home.  1  Boem  to  grow  accustomed  to  this  room,  I  was  inhabit- 
ing it  just  the  same  sort  of  way  this  time  last  year— the  infiu- 
enzatime.  I  don't  dislike  it  so  much  by  day.  But  at  night— 
when  the  pain  wakens  up  and  says  "  Come  now,  you  mustn  t 
keep  asleep,  you  must  wake  up  and  let  us  have  a  stinging  time 
together  "—then  I  don't  like  it.  Did  you  ever  read  m  a 
coUcction  of  stories  caUed  "  Tales  of  the  Genii '  a  story  of  a 
certain  merchant  Abdullah  who  had  in  his  bedroom  a  great 
chest  out  of  which  came  every  night  a  loathly  hag  to  torment 
him  ?    I  feel  sometimes  a  Uttle  Uke  that  luckless  creature.  .  .  . 
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I  h*ve  hid  varioiu  viiiton — chiefly  sbout  politin — have  been 
interrupted  nuuiy  time*  in  .e  writing  of  thii  letter  and  am 
tired.     I  wonder  when  you  are  coming  to  town  T  '  .  .  . 

' .  .  .  The  pain  is  in  a  certain  sense  hke  a  nightingale  and  May  'ML 
appears  to  waken  up  when  reasonable  people  want  .to  go  to 
sleep.  However  I  have  not  let  the  day  go  uselessly  by  for, 
albeit  sleepy,  I  have  contrived  to  work  at  my  "Dictator." 
Your  little  table  has  been  an  immense  comfort  to  me.  ...  It  is 
useful  for  meals.  Oh,  so  comfortable  and  perfect  for  writing. 
I  intend  even  after  I  get  well  to  use  it  for  much  of  my  ordinary 
poUtical  correspondence— so  that  I  can  lie  in  a  arm-chair  and 
in  that  comfortable  position  get  through  my  work.  T.  P. 
O'Connor  was  here  to-day  for  a  long  time — about  politics — and 
he  greatly  admired  the  simplicity  and  convenience  of  the  Uttle 
structure.  Thanks  for  the  lovely  azaleas— now  they  were 
azaUat,  were  they  not  T — which  were  brought  to  me  in  the 

carriage  to-day.     We  had  a  delightful  drive — M and  the 

elderly  lady  and  I.  We  drove  through  and  round  Hyde  Park 
and  then  they  brought  me  home.  I  wanted  them  to  come  and 
have  tea  with  me,  but  they  thought  they  had  better  get  back  to 
Vorfolk  Square.  M.  tells  me  that  you  are  practically  alone 
at  Woodlands,  and  I  told  her  that  1  very  much  wislied  we  were 
all  there.' 

'I  wonder  if  you  got  my  telegram.  Are  you  wondering  June  o, 
what  happened  to  me  ?  I  know  you  would  not  put  down  my  'M- 
absence  to  any  forgetfulness  or  want  of  interest  or  change  of 
purpose  or  stupid  losing  of  a  train — you  would  I  know  think 
only  of  poUtical  pressure  or  ill-health.  It  tau  ill-health  but 
only  in  a  small  sort  of  way.  I  woke  up  this  morning  feeling 
utterly  weak  and  weary — not  sick  or  in  pain  of  any  sort — but  so 
weak  and  weary  that  I  seemed  to  have  no  wish  left  in  the  world 
but  that  of  lying  down  and  remaining  where  I  was.  Then  I 
began  to  pull  myself  together  and  think  over  things.  I  was 
longing  to  go  down  to  you — longing  to  hear  the  voice  of  the 
woods— and  I  knew  that  I  could  rwt  go.  At  one  o'clock  I 
got  up.  Then  I  found  that  it  was  hopeless,  I  could  not  have 
gone  to  King's  CSross  Station  to  save  the  State.  All  this  observe 
is  new  to  me,  until  two  years  ago  I  simply  did,  without  for  one 
moment  thinking  about  it,  just  whatever  I  wanted  to  do. 
Now  I  can't.  This  trouble  of  to-day  was  purely  and  altogether 
physical.    Nothing   whatever  had   happened   in   poUtics   or 
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private  life  to  put  me  out.  Of  coune  I  do  feel  certain  trouble* 
5  the  ignoble  and  pecuniary  kind  contracting  and  darkening 
around  me  of  Ute— but  I  reaUy  do  not  take  theee  to  heart-to 
very  heart— they  do  not  touch  one's  inner  Boul.  Give  me  tune, 
and  I  iihaU  bring  them  aU  right.  But  there  is  the  question 
"  Give  me  time."  Suppose  the  time  should  not  be  given. 
That  is  one  reason  why  I  thought  seriously  to-day  when  I  woke 
up  and  found  I  could  not  go  to  you.' 

'  I  am  much  better.  The  curious  unexplamable  collapse 
has  apparently  worked  itself  out.  What  a  depressed  and 
depressing  letter  I  wrote  to  you  yesterday.  I  was  like  a  child 
who  had  looked  forward  to  and  lost  a  treat.' 

'  I  am  sorry— very  sorry— I  cannot  go  to  Bradfield  for  the 
Greek  play,'  but  it  is  hopeless.  I  have  to  see  ever  so  many 
people  to-morrow.  ,  .        ,       .    . 

'  I  have  to  see  the  Grand  Old  Man  in  an  mformal  sort  of 
way  and  to  arrange  for  a  regular  conference  with  nim  and 
some  of  my  coUeagues  and  some  of  his,  early  on  Tuesday.  I 
havn  been  tearing  round  and  seeing  people  for  great  part  of 
the  day  and  being  seen  by  people— and  I  have  had  to  wnte 
a  leader  and  lota  of  letters.  I  went  to  a  luncheon  at  Mrs. 
Coleridge  Kennard's— that  was  my  one  social  performance— 
and  I  went  to  see  Lord  Bdmond  Fitzmaurice  about  his  standing 
for  Deptford  and  our  supporting  him  there.  I  suppose  there 
will  be  very  few  quiet  intervals  with  me  for  the  next  few 
days.' 

'  I  have  been  tearing  round  a  good  deal  for  the  last  day  or 
two— on  electioneering  affairs.  I  spent  some  hours  in  the  City 
yesterday  in  banks— about  some  funds  we  are  getting  from 
Sydney,  Australia— five  thousand  pounds— to  help  us  fight  our 
elections.  I  had  to  go  and  be  identified  and  then  to  arrange 
•bout  the  quickest  way  of  transferring  from  one  account  to 
another  account— and  so  on,  to  get  the  money  over  to  DubUn 
SB  soon  as  possible.  To-day  I  am  sitting  at  home  and  receiving 
tdegrams— I  really  cannot  otherwise  describe  my  function. 
Early  in  the  day  I  drove  over  to  see  Boose.— Later  on  I  am  to 
dine  with  De  Fonblanque— Uter  still,  to  go  to  the  Daily  Nem. 
There  I  shall  have  to  write  on  Gladstone's  Mid-Lothian  speech 
—his  first  speech— and  I  shall  get  home  I  suppose  about  three 
to-morrow  morning.    All  this  is  rather  a  prosaic  sort  of  business, 

'  To  lee  the  Graek  pl»y  at  BnMiaeld  College,  whore  my  boye  were. 
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and  will  make  you  the  better  understand  how  much  I  enjoyed 
a  quiet  talk  with  you  the  other  day. 

'  I  do  not  know  what  you  have  been  doing  this  last  day  or 
two— except  that  I  know  you  were  gomg  to  the  Academy 
Soirfe.  I  wonder  if  you  did  go  and  whether  you  liked  it. 
Charlotte  and  I  went  to  Toole's  Theatre— he  sent  us  stalls— 
to  see  "  Walker,  London."  I  thought  it  very  amusing,  clever 
and  bright— it  was  daintUy  mounted  and  very  prettUy  acted. 
It  was  a  great  reUef  to  me  after  the  daUy  stress  and  strain  of 
looking  after  electioneering  work,  which  indeed  does  get  on 
the  nerves  somewhat  hard,  especially  when  you  are  not  very 
well.    So  I  enjoyed  the  Uttle  piece. 

'  I  am  again  writing  from  the  Daily  News  Office.  I  Eave 
had  a  busy  day,  including  two  long  interviews,  an  hour  and 
more  each— one  from  the  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Herald,  and  from  the  correspondent  of  the  New  Yorh  World. 

'  I  wonder  when  I  can  get  to  see  you.  I  am  ahnc  t  afraid 
of  suggesting  any  day  lest  something  of  a  political  kind  should 
intervene.  I  think  it  very  likely  that  when  Gladstone  comes 
to  town  he  may  want  to  see  me— and  I  should  have  to  give 
up  anything  for  that.  I  am  growing  weary  of  bemg  pent 
up  in  Ix>ndon.    I  want  air — air — air ! ' 
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HAKINQ    AN    ADMINISTBATION 

Woodlands,  the  country-house  to  which  Mr.  McCarthy  so 
often  aUudes,  was  an  unpretentious  Utile  place  we  had  laken 
in  Hertfordshire— a  sort  of  early  Victorian  cottage,  with 
rambling  additions,  set  in  a  hundred  acres  or  so  of  real 
woodland  with  bracken  and  anemones  and  cuckoos  and 
nightingales  and  bits  of  glade  and  dell,  where  one  might 
fancy  oneself  a  hundred  miles  from  London  instead  of  only 
fifteen.  This,  with  an  adjoining  wood,  in  which  we  tried 
to  rear  a  few  pheasants,  made  a  delightful  rambling-ground 
full  of  aU  manner  of  unexpected  delights  and  absolutely 
closed  in  from  the  world  outside. 

Woodlands  is  associated  in  my  mind  with  Mr.  McCarthy 
almost  as  definitely  as  the  old  Northamptonshire  farmhouse, 
where  we  schemed  out  our  first  collaboration  novel.  Not 
that  we  did  any  joint  Uterary  work  at  Woodlands,  but  because 
of  our  many  walks  and  talks  on  political  matters— it  was  a 
relief  to  him,  I  am  sure,  to  tell  me  of  the  worries— and 
because  of  bis  intense  joy  in  the  bursting  green  in  spring, 
and  sense  of  remoteness  from  party  strife,  which  he  said  the 
trees  gave  him.  He  was  usuaUy  one  of  the  little  circle  which 
gathered  round  u»  for  informal  week-ends— good  talkers 
some  of  them ;  and  many  were  the  literary  and  artistic 
discussions  in  which  he  was  at  his  best,  and  many  the  stories 
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that  be  could  always  cap  with  one  better.  .  .  Indeed 
looking  back  that  little  house  in  the  woods  seems  to  me 
an  abode  of  pleasantness,  and  I.  in  especial,  loved  it  because 
my  boys  were  so  happy  there. 

Mr.  McCarthy  writes  from  London  : 

'I  have  been  writing  a  leader  on  Gladstone's  sneeoh  «t  ^ 

wood^-ohhow  I  should  enjoy  the  woods  and  the  pleasure  of  '"ly  3- 
™,tmg  .    The  day  here  is  glowing  and  gloriously  hoSw  '"• 
been  out  for  a.  diort  time-but  I  have  lots  of  political  cZ! 
.pondence  to  toke  up-and  so  I  can't  property  enioyX 
cZc  "■         '     *"""*  ™^°^  ''  "'  WoJand^.  I TZ  Z 

'I  had  a  visit  from  a  delegation  of  Irish- Americans  sent  n, 
over  he^  w,th  the  project  of  trring  to  bring  a"out  pTe  O^^ 
between  the  two  contending  parties  in  the  Irish  NatbTJ  ^-^^  "■ 

:S"«.nclu:rr^  •^'^""-  -^  -»  -"«  ««"  «"    " 

J-  J^''  °™'""  experience  last  evening.  Two  peonle 
dmed  with  us,  a  man  aixd  a  woman.  We  draSk  cUret  o^- 
I  mention  this  fact  as  an  important  preUminary.  We  Uughed 
and  talked  a  great  deal.     I  remember  nothtog  after  w?!^ 

X^l'^°°1-r?'  "»«^«  ''^*^^^<  It  seems" 
Udked  «.d  Uughed  just  the  same  as  before.  Then  our  guests 
went  away  «id  I  amiomiced  that  I  was  going  to  bed.  ChSotte 
asked  me  why  I  went  so  early  and  I  said  that  I  was  tired  She 
asked  me  if  I  would  not  have,  as  I  always  have,  H  ass  „f 

Jht'lw^t.'t^'^  ^r  «"""«  *<•  ^'  ""d  I^f^ 
th„  .T  K?  »  ^  b«l-and  she  says,  not  shelving  in  my  mamier 

X,^  l^ffT^*^""^-  B-'I'e^embernotC 
about  ,t.  I  got  to  bed  apparently  all  right-left  aU  my  tuZ 
m  their  accustomed  places,  woke  up  early  this  morm^mj  nT 
fectty  weU-indeed  feeUng  better  than  I  /ad  done  Z^oZ, 
-but  having  no  recoUection  whatever  of  anythinir  that 
fc  t^^r  '  fl  ""=  di-ng.room.-CharllTSl,te 
ot  talk  and  that  she  came  to  my  bedroom  a  Uttle  later 
2  and  that  we  talked  together  on  various  topics  for  a 
short  tune  and  she  noticed  no  peculiarity  of  maLr  what 
ever.     I  was  afraid  when  I  woke  up  and  begun  to  puU 
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„y,eU  together  that  I  might  h.ve  fainted  »d  eau^  con- 
stSLtion  in  that  way-but  no,  "•"•'"B  °t  *he  ^"^^^ 
fiu-t  nobody  noticed  anything  except  that  they  were  a 
mtl;  aS  at  my  unwonted  anxiety  to  go  to  bed  e«Iy. 

"^  '^rtrbrJquite  weU  ever  since  Sunday  and  have  had 
no  renetition  or  threat  ot  that  curious  Upee  of  memory.  1 
fano^^  wrnoJhing  but  the  effect  of  recent  overatrain  on  the 
S.    s'S  Td^as  the  immortal  bard  would  say-pve 

"'  ?'Zr  I  wrote  you  to-day,  I  had  a  wire  from  Campbell 
askinlm^  to  dine  at  your  house  to-morrow,Tu«day,evemng  to 

"«Sr  Jameson  and  I  at  once  telegraphed  my  acceptance 

°'  *^^I  S^ttr-greater  part  of  this  ^^^^^^^^r^^. 
The  Irish  Nationalist  party  have  got  abready,  from  America 
^d  iT^rSreleven 'thousand  pounds,  -«>  P-^^^fr"" 
America  of  much  more-and  it  aU  comes  m  cable  orders  to 
^^d  I  ha"  to  go  down  to  the  various  banks  and  go  through 
Si  _r"f  forLitiee,  perfectly  '^'-vl^\'r^J°^Z 
oXarv  man,  but  bewUdering  to  me.    Then  I  have  to  make 
:^n^mrnu'for  the  transfer  of  the  monies  to  Du^^-^ 
aen  I  have  to  send  off  the  telegrams  and  cables  and  lett«"- 
^Thow  eLy  and  natural  it  would  all  come  to  .CanipbeU- 
^d  how  difficult  it  is  to  me  :    Then  I  have  t»  be  identified  at 
::!  of  these  banks,  for  they  won't  hand  five  thou^nd  pounds 
across  the  counter  to  anybody  who  com«i  m  and  says     Look 
heTl  am  Justin  McCarthy,  and  I  want  that  money^     To-da^ 
mv  vanity-you  know  it  is  a  strong  pomt  with  me-was 
touchT  I  went  t»  a  bank  where  I  had  never  been  before  and 
I  mtuy  asked  if  I  could  see  the  manager.    The  answer  w» 
hTt1;'w«  engaged  just  then,  but  only  for  a -ome^*^»°^ 

I J  T  f  .bo  a.  chair  I  took  a  chaff— a  seat,  that  is  to  say 
ThJd  not  ytt  pXeed  a  card,  and  then  from  a  f ar-off  dA 
1 1:^  ^ood- Jking  young  man  approached  me  and  m« 
Lktd  •  "  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  would  you  do  "'«<*«'  «»™" 
rf  givmg  me  your  subgraph  1 "  Do  you  know  that  I  reaUy 
felt  gratified  1 ' 

In  July,  the  elections  were  in  full  swing.    It  soon  became 
evident  that  Mr.  Gladstone  would  come  in  with  but  a 
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S,""'""'"-    "'•  """"•"^  ""'-'  »>--».  -  good 

landlord.  ^  Thow'v^uZrjT™  "'"^""'^  °^^'  »  To.y 
and  the  green  wS  'iX^nVrr  "'  °^".'"' 
the  usual  sort  of  wa,,     i  .tT    •  *  .  °  "^  ^"7  ""oh   n 

to-night.  iSd'ns.  yortWr  "^ti^r"?^: 

Commander  "  the  other  ni^hrv  „  ^  ,,  ^**'"*  °'  ">e 
-humorous,  grotes^t:  pTtLarrl^^rS:  "' -V"« 

out  of  them  hopeful  though  scarcely  triumphant,  for  his 
-jonty  was  slenderer  than  his  adherents  had  antic  p  ted 

f?rlal  dT.  r:'"'  ''"'  ""^""^  "'  Parliament;  the 
fonnal  de  eat  o    the  Tories ;  and  then  wouid  begin  the 

themtroducfon  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  second  Home  Rule  BHL 

let.«^T;:ete totr  L^m^^M  M  T  """  """"'"'^  "'  «"-» 
the  Grand  Old  Jfln     Thl  .        ^       *'°'"'''y  ™  '"'half  of  Garden.. 
Old  M:^^hl*^^«^^Ltr'l°"::"-«y  of  the  Grand  ^^^y  ^. 

The  G^^Toid  ^  u  ve^  ff^"'  "'^  '<'""'•  ^*  Sexton. 
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I  can't  Btir  »n  inch  out 


why  I  can't  go  to  see  you  to-morrow, 

of  town  for  the  next  few  days.'  ^ii„„ 

•The  talk  with  Gladstone  is  put  oft  tiU  to-morrow  Mlon 
Sexton  and  I  then  go  to  see  ""-"ff  °»  ^l^^^^^*: 
interview  a  Bood  deal  will  depend— not  that  I  feel  the  slightest 
douM  oleve^thing  being  Ttisfactory.  I  shaU  wke  to  you 
at  once  .rrmT^ague  Ld  general  terms  -^Wh  J™  ^ 
perfectl--  understand  and,  of  course,  nammg  n"  "I'"""-  ^  "" 
Litiveiy  assured  that  it  is  not  safe  to  teU  pohtical  tales  too 
clearly  through  the  medium  of  the  wures. 

'The  House  wiU  meet  on  Thursday  for  the  election  of  the 
Sneaker  and  to  begin  the  swearing  in  of  members-and  we 
SToid  a  m^tiTot  our  party  for  the  election  of  Cha^- 
rZ,  Secretaries  and  Whips.  I  do  not  anticipate  "ny  op^«^ 
Son  this  time  ss  regards  the  chairmanshii^but  neither  did  I 
anticipate  it  last  time.  Last  time  however  must  have  earned 
Ts  actaionition  along  with  it.  I  am  in  a  curious  po.^on^  I 
Zm  to  be  out  of  the  leadershi,>-and  yet  I  am  <"»"P«"^  'o 
wWi  that  I  may  be  re-elected-for  the  simple  rea«.n  that 

Sr'r7:2isi'W?rffi.jsr£ 

to  w°sh  ^h  the  other  feeling  that  if,  through  no  fail,^  of 
^own  I  were  not  re-elected,  I  should  give  a  sigh  of  rehef. 
^  'Thave  been  seeing  aU  sorts  of  people  lately  about  pohti™. 
I  had  a  long  talk  with  Edward  Blake  of  Canada  yesterday. 
Ev^on  latches  his  entry  into  l'^^^-^^^^^  X^L 
Srt  I  feel  perfectly  bashful  at  having  to  be  the  leader 
oS  a  rZ.  He  wa/ the  leader  of  the  Liberal  Opposition 
t  he  Domi^on  Parliament  of  Canada  for  many  yeajjs  and  « 
L  of  the  finest  parUamentary  debaters  I  ever  heard  _^ 
the  ouestion  is  how  he  will  turn  out  in  the  new  atmosphere- 
^totS  being  the  son  of  Irish  parents,  he  comes  only  for 
the  sake  of  serving  the  Irish  cause. 

The  promised  telegram  arrived  later  in  the  day  : 
•Long  talk:  good  spirits:  regret  smaU  majority  :  arrange- 
ments quite  satisfactory.' 
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with  rl^J  oo-Jd  h»ve  wntten  to  you  after  the  interview  Lo„d«^ 
mth  Gladstone,  but  I  waa  terribly  pressed  for  time,  and  I  A^T 
had  engaged  myself  improvidently,  some  days  before,  to  a  '•*• 

N^trfT?  ""  ?'"•*  *^-  -^^- "''«™  I »«'  Campbell. 
Nothmg  could  have  been  more  satisfactory  than  our  talk 
^th  Gladstone.     I  shaU  teU  you  aU  about  it  when  we  .^et. 
thTtK         T  "'•""  "»«=l>i°g-when  he  spoke  of  the  fact     * 
teat  the  smaU  majority  renders  it  impossible  that  the  Home 

t Wf  ^"l  ^T  '>=<»■»«  »'  I*"!'  nejct  Session  and  that 
tterefore  he  has  httle  hope  of  being  able  to  see  the  end  of  the 

St'  ™  w.?T^  ""  **"'  »°  ''"'8  as  he  is  on  earth  he 
of  Commons  at  the  re-election  of  the  Speaker ;  and  then-for 
hours-at  a  meeting  of  our  party.  I  was  re-elected  without 
any  manner  o    opposition.    To-night  I  waa  at  the  dinner 

Edward  Blake  at  which  he  made  a  most  statesmanlike  speech 
—and  now,  at  last,  I  have  got  home." 

'.  .  .  Our  decisive  debate  opens  on  Monday-and,  as  at  Aui,  6 
present  arranged  with  our  grand  old  friend,  I  am  to  speak  ^l''  '' 
that  day  and  to  propound  to  him  a  series  of  pre-arranged 
qu«tions_to  which  he  wiU  give  pre-arranged  and  satisfactory 
^f  ^'if  K  r  "^  »""«' you  to  hear  how  it  is  aU  planned 
^u  '^  1^  u^  "f"**""  "*  *  *''™''«-  Of  course  we  may  have 
altered  plans  but  they  will  be  altered  by  previous  arrangement. 

1  spent  hours  at  a  meeting  of  our  party  to-day  and  shaU 
spend  hours  there  to-morrow.     Needless  to  say  I  don't  do  any 

Zk  and"t'h!'"TTi?r*'"'  ^""^  »ession-wm  finish  next 
ween,  and  then  I  shall  have  a  respite.' 

w'  ■  •J™»'l'|«ht  again I  don't  know  what  momen 

tary  weakness  or  famtness  overcame  me  to-day.i    I  enioved 

XJ    ,     J?*  ^""  ''"™'"  »™"°K  ™  (requesting  the 

™w,  of  certain  novelists  on  the  English  drama)  and  I  shaU 

n^'t"  ?l  T"  ™y-°'>'  1»it«  yo"  way  !  I  regard  the 
modem  Bighsh  drama  as  for  the  most  part  below  contempt. 

aumence  "  ""'  "  ""^  '"*'"'"  ''"*  *"  ^» 

'I   write   this   line   at   the  Daily  Neva  Office-just  to 

..tJckVLtt""  ^'"^*  '"""  "'■  ""'*"''''  "^  »»»  "'y  •  -^Bk' 


Aug.  '92. 


! 


Cheyne 
Gardeiu, 
Thnnday, 
Aug.  10, 
'92. 


Frid»y 
night. 
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wish  you  a  happy  settling  down  at  Woodlands.  I  am  glad  for 
your  own  sake  that  you  are  back  among  your  own  quiet  woods 
again.  .  .  .  Alter  I  left  you,  I  went  home  and  worked  for 
hours  at  an  article  for  the  North  AmeriMn  Rtviiw,  and 
finished  it  and  sent  it  oft.  Then  I  came  down  here,  and  wrote 
a  leader.    Good  night,  dear  Colleague.' 

'  I  have  been  /lur/uUy  busy.  I  am  in  the  House  or  at  a 
meeting  of  our  Committee  n«ry  day  and  a«  day.  The  arrange- 
ment with  the  Grand  Old  Man  passed  off  on  the  whole  very 
satisfactorily.  He  made  a  really  beautiful  and  touching  speech 
yesterday  in  answer  to  the  questions  of  "  my  honourable  friend 
the  member  for  North  Longford,"  and  nothing  could  have  been 
more  energetic  and  also  more  pathetic  than  the  sentences  in 
which  he  declared  that  Home  Rule  was  now  the  one  great 
object  of  his  life— the  one  purpose  whieh  holds  him  to  Parlia- 
ment. So  I  think  we  have  done  well  in  drawing  from  him  this 
declaration,  and  I  feel  content.  I  shall  tell  you  all  about  the 
incidents  of  the  whole  affair  when  I  see  you.  The  division  will 
be  taken  to-morrow  night ;  and  then— assuming  of  course, 
as  we  may  assume,  the  defeat  of  the  Tories— will  come  the 
resignation  of  the  Government  and  the  forming  of  a  Liberal 
administration.' 

The  telegram,  announcing  the  Liberal  victory,  duly 
arrived  : 

'  Government  defeated  by  forty  majority.  Result  better 
than  we  expected.' 

So  the  Tories  were  ousted.  The  sides  ranged  themselves. 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  been  sent  for  to  Windsor.  How  would 
the  great  offices  be  distributed?  My  literary  colleague 
watches  the  play,  a  disinterested  spectator,  yet  not  quite 
from  the  '  upper  boxes.'    He  writes  : 

'  I  met  Ashmead  Bartlett  to-day  in  one  of  '■  ^.e  lobbies.  He 
asked  me  if  we,  the  Nationalist  members,  were  going  still  to  sit 
in  opposition.  I  responded  after  the  fashion  of  his  native  land. 
"  Why  certainly."  "  Well,"  he  said— he  spoke  in  great  good 
humour—"  I  think  it  is  rather  hard ;  first  you  turn  us  out  of 
office,  and  then  you  sit  next  us  as  if  you  were  our  best  friends. 

'  "  But,"  I  responded,  "  we  have  a  perfect  right.    We 
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put  you  into  office  before-and  perhsp*  we  may  put  you  in 

"■  If  you  don't  like  the  Home  Rule  BiU  T "  he  a«ked  eagerly 
If  we  don't  hke  the  Home  Rule  BUI,"  I  answered  gnTvely 
™  Zl  7^^^'::°°^  hopeful-almoet  happy.  But  I  fancy 
we  ehaU  hke  the  Home  Rule  BiU.  H  we  don't,  it  ought  to 
he  our  own  f«nlt~for  we  shaU  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
the  ahapuig  of  it. 

'I  told  you  that  Ubouchere  ia  furious  about  his  not 
hanng  been  offered  any  place  in  the  Government.  The  Queen 
I  bdieve  would  not  listen  to  his  name-at  least  that  is  very 
stMdUy  given  out-but  I  am  incUned  to  believe  that  the 
ifficulty  was  with  the  Grand  Old  Man,  and  not  with 
the  Queen.    Lahouchere  wiU  do  aU  in  his  power  to  harass 

S^^Z^^t  ^u  T  "  "'"^  conference  to-day  with 
Sir  Charles  DUkfr-who  also  is  very  bitter  against  Gladstone 
for  not  havmg  given  him  any  countenance  in  the  election. 
We  shaU  have  a  troublous  time  next  session.  Of  course,  the 
making  of  every  Government  means  the  making  of  personal 
grievances.  Everybody  who  has  not  been  offered  a  rilaoe  in 
the  Cabmet,  or,  at  aU  events,  in  the  Administration  somewhere 
goes  about  with  his  grievance  and  tries  to  get  other  men  t<; 
shuB  m  his  feelmg  of  grievance.  A  Radical  barrister,  who 
probably  Uiought  he  ought  to  be  SoUcitor-General,  came  to  me 
to-day  and  asked  me  if  I  did  not  feel  aggrieved  because  neither 
I  nor  any  of  my  party  had  been  offered  office.  I  explained 
that  we  could  not  take  office  and  that  Mr.  Gladstone  wL  quite 
awMe  of  the  fact.  Then  he  asked  me  if  I  did  not  think  the 
Jinghsh  law  offices  were  very  badly  arranged 
K  /  "J"^}^  ^™**"  '  "  ^  "^^  »  ''"•"Jer.     "  Oh,  no- 

General  ?  Then  I  understood.  Is  there  not  an  explana- 
.>on,a  lesson,  a  moral  in  this?  Why  should  Rigbv  be 
G^erd'"  *"     Why  indeed?     /  ought  to  be  SoUcitor- 

men  InH™  *  '"'  °'  ^^^  *"  '""  you-gossippy  things  about  Aug.  17 
men  and  women  m  pohtics-about  pohtical  intriguTto  get  '9^ 
this  office  for  that  man  and  that  office  for  the  other  man- 
mtngues  m  which  the  petticoat  flutters  its  accustomed  part 
ahlnf  °^r  ""'''  T*  **"^  »bou(^not  worth  writing 
llinistra'tr.'"™^  ''''°"  """  "  "^  '°  *«  '"^''™«  »'  - 


Aac-'tt. 


Aif-M, 

■n. 
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'  The  Home  i»  up  for  thi*  yew  md  I  than  perh»pi  now  be 
able  to  lettle  to  some  Uterery  work  H»in— I  b»"  don«  nothing 
—or  next  to  nothing  thi»  long  time.' 

I  find  in  my  journal  of  that  time,  the  following  notes 
of  a  conversation  I  hfd  with  Mr.  McCarthy  about  poUtical 
afiairs.  whUe  we  walked  in  the  woods  at  Woodlands  on 
August  28,  1892.  It  was  the  day  after  the  defeat  of 
Lord  Salisbury's  Government. 

He  talked  of  the  wranglings  in  his  party— as  to  which 
a  glance  at  the  newspapers  of  the  time  would  tell  more 
than  need  be  said  here.  Mr.  McCarthy  was  speciaUy  low- 
spirited  about  the  effect  of  these  dissensions  upon  their 
Canadian  ally,  Mr.  Edward  Blake,  wto,  he  explained,  did 
not  understand  the  Celtic  nature,  nor  how  UtOe  was  really 
meant  by  these  temperamental  ebullitions. 

Mr.  Blake  had  told  him  (Justin  McCarthy)  that  had  he 
realised  the  constant  internecine  warfare  amongst  the 
prominent  Nationalists,  he  would  not  have  left  his  home 
in  Canada  to  come  over  and  serve  his  native  countiry.  Mr. 
BUke  remarked  that  it  was  a  ghastiy  fact-could  an  his- 
torian chronicle  it-that  on  the  eve  of  the  great  division, 
the  culmination  of  a  six  years'  fight,  the  chief  soldiers  on 
thtar  side  had  been  quarrelling  among  themselves  on  mere 
personal  questions. 

Mr  McCarthy  feared  that  Mr.  Edward  Blake  might  throw 
up  the  business  in  open  dissatisfaction,  which  would  be  one 
of  the  worst  things  that-at  this  critical  time,  when  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  coming  in  prepared  with  a  new  Home  Bule 
Bill-could  possibly  befall  the  Irish  Cause.  My  hterary 
ooUeague  told  me  how  he  had  remonstrated  with  the  belh- 
gerents,  one  of  whom  frankly  owned  that  the  presence  of 
Mr  BUke  had  often  been  a  restraining  infiuence.  But  the 
hotheaded  Irishmen  stUl  behaved  with  their  proverbial 
irrationaUty  in  matters  of  feeling.    One  man  was  descnbed 
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u  the '  naughty  boy '  of  the  party ;  another,  as  the '  naughty 
girl ' ;  another  as  the  '  emotional  woman '  j  while  the 
strongest  man  among  them  was  hated  (or  his  strength. 
'  And  yet,'  said  their  leader,  speaking  with  genuine  affection, 
'  thqr  are  all  honest  and  devoted  in  their  own  way.  .  .  . 
But,'  he  added,  '  it  pulls  one  up.  ... ' 

He  talked  very  sadly  of  his  own  wasted  career,  but  said 
that  he  must  go  on.  He  said  that  he  '  hoped  for  the  best ' ; 
but  I  am  certuin  he  felt  bow  hopeless  it  all  was. 

'  There  is  some  comfort,'  he  said, '  in  the  knowledge  that 
nothing  can  be  done  but  to  stand  to  one's  post  whatever 
comes  of  it.' 

'  Then  there's  another  danger,  that  the  public  outside 
knows  nothing  of,  but  that  you  will  understand— the 
smouldering  Fenian  element  under  the  Pamellites,  which 

is  ready  to  blaze  up.    They  hate  us.    We  had  information 

true  or  false — the  other  day,  of  a  dynamite-man  being  over 
here.  Whatever  happened,  we  should  be  held  responsible, 
and  it  would  be  ruin  to  the  Cause.' 

He  spoke  with  deep  feeling  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  of  all  that 
he  had  sacrificed,  and  he  also  spoke  of  the  fatality  which 
seemed  to  attend  every  effort  towards  Irish  independence. 

Then  he  said : 

'  Who  can  tell  what  may  happen  before  two  years  are 
out?  The  Home  Rule  Bill  could  not  be  earrieJ  before 
then.  The  Lords  must  throw  it  out  twice.  Then  Gladstone 
would  ask  the  Queen's  permission  to  create  new  peers,  and 
they  would  give  in.  It  would  never  be  allowed  to  come  to 
that.    But  Gladstone  may  die  and  then  the  Cause  is  lost.' 

I  felt — that  Mr.  McCarthy  was  beginning  to  realise — 
though  he  hoped  against  hope— that  he  had  wasted  his 
strength  on  a  shadow  and  that  Home  Bule  would  not 
come— unless  the  Strong  Man  should  come  to  rule  also.  He 
said  the  Council  of  Management  was  hopeless  owing  to  the 
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monbcn'  wtnt  o(  oontiol  and  then  violent  language.  I 
aikad  him  what  Faindl  had  done. 

'  Ah  !  Parnall  gave  it  up  for  that  reuon,'  he  aniwared. 
'  The  wirei  were  polled  tor  him.  He  did  not  appear  and 
gave  np  nunmoning  the  Council.  When  things  eame  to  a 
point,  he  made  a  deoiiive  uttoanee.' 

'  Couldn't  yon  do  that  ? '  I  aiked. 

'  No,'  be  aniwared, '  for  the  very  bani  of  my  leadarahip  ii 
that  there  shoold  be  no  dictatorahip.' 

To  the  letters  again.     Mr.  McCarthy  writes  : 

•  Your  letter  is  very  interesting,  i  I  do  not  understend  how 
your  thought-reader  can  accomplish  her  feats— except  by 
thought-reading  alone— and  even  then  it  is  hard  to  under- 
stand. I  wish  I  had  been  there,  because  my  unlucky  experi- 
ence is  never  to  have  had,  either  here  or  in  America,  any 
personal  knowledge  of  any  manifestation  which  could  have 
been  of  serious  interest  to  any  human  being.  And  yet  there 
are  so  many  things  which  I,  and  I  alone,  can  know,  and  which 
if  repeated  to  me  must  bring  conviction,  at  least,  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  forces  in  nature  of  which  we  know  Uttle  or 
nothing !  So  much  I  am  not  only  prepared  to  admit,  but 
sincwely  anxious  to  be  compelled  to  admit.  But  I  have  seen 
nothing  and  heard  nothing.    Ask  me  no  more  I ' 

The  foUowing  letter,  without  date,  falls,  I  fancy,  into 
place  here : 

'  I  wish  I  could  have  gone  to  see  you  to-day,  but  I  could 
not  possibly  go  out  of  town.  I  am  expecting  Sexton  and 
Knox.  Sexton  is  invaluable  as  a  helper  and  a  worker  and 
guide  in  Irish  politics.  All  this  refers  to  administration  in 
Ireland — but  it  means  incessant  letter-writing  and  telegraph- 
ing—^ I  could  not  manage  it  without  the  assistance  of  a 
man  like  Sexton  who  knows  ibe  details  of  Irish  administration 
in  a  way  impossible  for  me.  Our  buamess  in  Dublin  is 
conducted  by  Dillon  and  Dsvitt  and  they  clamour  for  us  to 
go  over,  but  we  can't  go  just  yet,  for  some  of  our  business  has 
to  be  arranged  with  Asqnith  the  Home  Secretary  here  during 
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the  next  few  day..  It  would  have  been  much  eaaier  work  for 
me  If  I  could  have  gone  over  to  Dublin  and  fettled  down  there 
for  a  few  weeks— but  I  could  not  because  of  the  DaUy  Newt  for 
°°*.^°-    ^  *^'^  ^  '*»"  8°  o"'  when  this  week  is  out.' 

Tell  me  if  you  have  done  anything  abou^-I  mean  en- 
quired anythmg  about  the  right  to  my  letters  and  our  joint 
oopynght.1  I  would  gladly  make  a  wiU  or  do  anything  that 
unecemary.  .  .  You  were  right  about  my  views  concerning 
the  Irish  question  when  I  spoke  to  you  three  weeks  ago.  Your 
reminder  about  Blake  brought  it  aU  back  to  me.  At  that 
time,  we  were  threatened  with  a  serious  spUt  among  ourselves 
and  my  bitter  conviction  began  to  be  that,  if  that  spUt  were  U, 
go  on,  the  English  people  would  begin  to  think  that  we  were 
unfit  for  self-government  and  would  grow  sick  of  us  and 
throw  us  over.  I  felt  sure  that  even  despite  aU,  Gladstone 
would  stand  by  the  Home  Rule  Cause  to  the  best  of  his  power 
ro  ^*  *"1°'  ^  Ufe-but  how  would  it  be  if  he  were  to  die  ! 
would  not  Harcourt  gladly  accept  the  excuse  of  saying  "  These 
people  are  still  fighting  among  themselves-what  can  we  do 
for  them?  Why  should  we  fight  for  them  ?  "  That  was  the 
kmd  of  feehng  I  had,  I  remember.  The  controversy  has 
however,  passed  over  for  the  present,  and  I  hope  it  may  never 
•  "°*;!?^-  ^"t'  '''oold  "  •»  renewed,  the  same  anger  would 
arise.  That  was  what  I  was  thinking  of  when  I  talked  to  you 
that  day  three  weeks  ago.' 

'We  are  settling  down  graduaUy  in  our  new  house,  althoueh 
much  IS  highly  chaotic  yet.  I  am  beginning  to  get  my  booL 
about  me ;  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  give  any  attention 
myself  to  theu-  arrangemenl^for  I  have  been  engrossed  in  the 
wntu^  of  poUtical  letters.  I  cleared  off  a  lot  of  arrears 
yesterday,  and  began  to  see  blue  water  again.  I  have  under- 
taken  to  write  an  article  in  the  FortnigMy  Review  on  the 
New  Government  of  Ireland-and  when  I  shaU  get  back  to 
my  regular  Uterary  work  I  don't  know.  Of  course  I  shaU 
not  have  any  hoUday.    I  have  given  up  all  idea  of  such  relief.' 

™,>,i'i  J"  r*""'  '.'!''  ""■"  ""'  "■*  tateMiction  in  EngUnd  of  >  recently 
S^hS  M™MTl'""f "•  ''^  ""  '»°""°°  °'  "y  "«•"  *"  ""O  future  to 
^.^i  McCarthy',  letter.,  riiould  I  «,  desire.  At  my  friend'.  ™h. 
therefore  I  oon.« Ited  s  barri.ter  on  the  rabjeet,  with  the  re.ult  th.t  .  legiU 
document  w.  duly  oiecnted  by  Mr.  McCarthy  Mcuring  me  the  right,  .nd 
writterwh""™™''  "  "'""''°°  '"  ""  J"*"'  "opyrigl't  in  novel,  we  had 
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AoAiN  I  was  obliged  to  join  the  swallow-flight  southward, 
and  Mr.  McCarthy's  next  letter  found  me  in  Cannes  : 

'.  .  .  This  will  not  reach  you,  dear  Colleague,  in  time  to  be 
a  greeting  for  you  when  you  get  to  Cannes  :  but  it  will  reach 
you,  I  hope,  not  very  long  after.  I  have  been  in  a  curious 
mood  of  mind  to-day— perhaps,  however,  not  altogether 
curious  for  me  .  .  .  thinking  that  you  will  never  come  back- 
er that  I  shall  not  be  here  when  you  do  come  back- or  that 
the  sky  will  fall  or  something  of  the  kind. 

"...  I  have  been  thinking  of  you  to-day— as  you  travel 
across  France— and  needless  to  say  hopmg  that  things  may 
be  well  with  you.  ...  I  have  been  working  at  the  third 
volume  of  my  "  Georges  "  aU  day.  It  will,  I  know,  interest 
me  again.    I  get  absorbed  in  it.  ... ' 

' ...  I  had  terribly  hard  work  in  DubUn.— We  met  m 
committee  every  day  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  we  sat  until  about 
midnight  or  Uter.  .  .  .  John  Morley  came  every  day  at  four 
and  we  talked  matters  over.  He  gave  us  his  views  on  each 
point-his  views  and  those  of  Gladstone.  We  gave  him  our 
views— then  he  telegraphed  to  London  and  brought  us  a  new 
interchange  of  ideas  next  day,  on  which  we  took  further  counsel. 
Nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory  so  far  as  things  have  gone, 
and  I  think  we  shall  be  in  perfect  understanding.  ..." 

' .  .  .  I  am  going  to  Ireland  at  the  end  of  the  coming  week 
to  attend  quite  a  series  of  meetings  in  Dublin  and  the 
country.  I  do  not  enjoy  the  prospect,  but  the  thing  hut  to 
be  done.    I  have  promised  to  spend  the  Saturday  till  Monday 
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in  next  week  at  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice's  place  in  the 
oo<mtry— but  will  have  to  depend  altogether  on  the  chance 
of  my  being  able  to  get  back  from  Ireland  in  time. 

'  We  are  much  worried  about  the  Paris  funds,  and  it  is  not 
wholly  impossible  that  I  may  have  to  go  over  to  Paris.  I  am 
working  at  my  "  Georges  "—mostly  reading  up— pretty 
assiduously  in  the  meantime.  I  do  wish  I  could  lead  a  purely 
literary  Ufe  !  But  it  can't  be  done— for  the  present  anyhow 
— and  the  horizon  of  the  future  contracts  fearsomely  every 
day.  1  think  it  is  only  for  literary  purposes  that  I  should 
wish  it  not  to  contract.  Otherwise,  I  should  not  much  care. 
Yet  life  goes  on  fairly  well  with  me.  I  am  going  out  to 
several  dinner-parties  next  week,  and  shall,  no  doubt,  have  all 
the  delicacies  of  the  season,  and  what  can  man  want  more  ! ' 

About  this  time,  I  had  written  to  him  half  in  jest  about 
some  gossip  I  had  heard  coupling  his  name  with  that  of  a 
lady  whom  I  did  not  know.  I  find  his  answer  among  the 
letters  of  this  period : 

'  Dear  Friend, — I  have  not  the  remotest  notion  of  what  you 
mean.  My  Ufe  is,  in  that  sense,  quite  lonely.  I  suppose  I 
have  outgrown  the  time.  The  other  day  when  reading  one 
of  Edmond  de  Goncourt's  melancholy  and  cynical  journals, 
I  was  struck  by  a  passage  in  which  he  laments  his  loss  of  the 
faculty  to  be  in  love  any  more,  and  declares  that  this  must  be 
the  next  stage  to  decay  and  death.  The  declaration  seems 
quite  sincei*— and,  when  he  wrote  it,  he  was  ten  years 
younger  than  I  am  now !     I  have  had  my  day.' 

'.  .  .  We  dined  last  night  at  Inderwick's— you  know 
Inderwick,  Q.C.,  and  met  a  lot  of  people — the  Charles  Russells, 
Lockwoods,  Milmans— and  various  othera.  To-night  I  dine  at 
Jamesons,  where  very  Ukely  I  shall  meet  Campbell.  To- 
morrow night  we  go  to  the  first  night  of  "  Lear  "  at  the  Lyceum. 
. .  .  This  is  mere  gossip  and  babble— but  I  have  nothing  better 
to  tell  you.  I  am  worn  out  with  political  correspondence,  and 
my  third  volume  is  not  moving  just  at  present.' 

' .  .  .  This  is  my  birthday,  and  I  know  you  will  wish  me 
joy.  But  I  begin  to  feel  as,  I  see  in  the  papers,  the  Empress 
of  Austria  feels.    She  has  made  a  pubUo  declaration  that  she 
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will  receive  no  more  congntulatiora  on  her  birthday.  I  am 
rather  in  the  same  sort  of  mood.  Perhaps  the  mood  is  deep- 
ened just  now  by  the  prevailing  fog.  You,  at  least,  are  safe 
from  that  for  the  present. 

'  I  quite  understand  the  description  you  give  of  your  dreamy 
condition  and  of  the  quiet,  swift  monotony  in  which  the  dajrs 
and  hours  go  by.  Yes,  I  felt  all  that  when  I  had  influenza 
—the  reUef  from  any  sense  of  duty  or  responsibility— the 
futility  of  looking  at  a  watch— because  what  did  it  matter 
what  the  hour  was  !— and  the  queer  sense  of  satisfaction  with 
the  whole  condition  of  things. 

'  I  am  very  anxious  to  read  the  poem  of  your  poor  friend. 
I  am  quite  sure  that  you  did  not  over-rate  it— I  always  thought 
there  was  genius  in  him  struggUng  to  come  out,  and  now 
perhaps  calamity  has  touched  the  rock  with  its  wand  and  set 
the  living  waters  flowing.  ... 

'  I  found  Dublin  very  trying  last  time.  It  was  all  very 
well  when  we  were  in  Opposition  :  but  now,  on  the  very  steps 
of  one's  hotel,  one  is  waylaid  by  men  and  women  bearing 
petitions  for  places  under  Government  or  for  redress  of  griev- 
ances, which  we  are  supposed  to  have  full  authority  to  grant— 
we  who  are  pledged  by  a  fundamental  law  of  our  political 
pact  to  ask  no  favours  from  any  Government  whether 
friendly  or  hostile.  I  am  glad  to  be  back  again  in  my  nice 
httle  study. 

'  Campbell  and  Major  Jameson  are  coming  to  see  me  this 
evening  on  some  business— I  do  not  know  what— Campbell 
only  wired  to  me  the  fact  that  they  were  coming.  Major 
Jameson  went  over  to  our  Convention  and  spoke— I  am  told 
with  great  success— but  I  had  to  leave  the  hall  before  his  turn 

came.  ...  *  -  » 

' .  .  .  The  visit  was  about  parliamentary  affairs — Jameson 
has  been  offered  a  seat  in  England,  but  it  would  be  a  stiff  and 
doubtful  contest  and  he  thinks  he  had  better  wait  on  the 
chance  of  a  secure  Irish  seat.  ...  I  wonder  if  all  this  kind 
of  thing  interests  you  at  all  ?  You  are  so  far  away  and  have 
other  things  to  think  of.  Campbell  has  asked  Charlotte  and 
me  to  luncheon  on  Sunday,  and  we  are  going.  It  will  be  strange 
to  be  in  your  house  and  you  not  there.  ... 

' ...  I  go  along,  taking  life  composedly— perhaps  stolidly. 
But  happy  1  Oh  well,  who  at  my  time  of  life  is  expected  to 
be  happy  1 
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'  I  think  if  the  Iriah  fijrfrt  ware  orer  ami  wm  and  I  oouW 
settle  down  to  literature  for  the  rat  of  b^  He.  I  ahuild  be 

about  as  happy  as  anyone  in  siKfa  a Bl^ii  km  m  t^t  to 

look  for.  ...  I  wish  I  couJd  make  up  my  md  to  take  life 
as  it  comes,  and  never  to  think  of  the  fntam  «•  the  past. 

' .  .  .  I  have  not  yet  got  -Either  VanlMmn^  " iwt  I 

mean  to  get  it.  Oddly  enou^,  Herbert  Fa^  recommended 
It  to  me  the  other  night.  I  have  always  been  a  partisan  of 
Vanessa  against  Stella. 

'  I  have  just  flniahed  reading  a  book  by  Anatole  France 
called  "  L'Etui  do  Nacre  "—a  collection  of  short  stories  and 
sketches— some  of  them  slight  and  faint,  bat  some  very 
striking  and  artistic  and  original.  The  two  I  like  best  are  the 
opening  one— about  Pontius  Pilate :  and  one  called  "  Madame 
de  Luzy."  You  could  easily  get  the  book  at  Cannes,  X  dare- 
say :  it  would  be  worth  your  while  to  read  it.  ... ' 

'.  .  .  I  have  been  feeling  curiously  and  unaccountably 
depressed  and  melancholy  these  last  few  days.  Perhaps  it  is 
something  purely  physical,  engendered  by  the  almost  incessant 
rain  and  mist.  I  was  to  have  come  down  to  Richmond  to-day 
to  dine  with  my  dear  old  friend  Lady  Russell— but  it  is 
raining  in  torrents. 

'  I  have  had  a  nice  little  letter  on  my  birthday  from  a  nice 
little  girl— I  am  sure  she  is  very  nice— I  never  saw  her  now, 
as  she  tells,  aged  fourteen,  and  who  for  the  last  two  or  three 
years  has  always  sent  me  a  nice  little  letter  and  a  birthday 
card  on  the  twenty-second  of  November.  Her  name  is  Violet 
Jameson,  but  I  do  not  know  if  she  is  any  relation  of  our  friend 
the  Major. 

■  I  have  been  reading  a  capital  article  by  your  friend  the 
poet,>  in  the  New  Hemew—a,  bold  and  true  and  stern 
criticism  of  Irving's  acting  and  the  Lyceum  generally.  I 
think  I  agree  with  every  word  of  it.  If  you  hke,  I  will  send  it 
out  to  you.' 

'.  .  .  Charlotte  and  I  were  at  luncheon  at  your  house  again 
yesterday.  Major  Jameson  was  there  and  Florence  O'DriscoU 
and  one  or  two  other  people.  .  .  . 

'To-day  I  have  been  to  luncheon  at  D.'s  to  meet  Sir 
Charles  Euan  Smith,  our  Minister  to  Morocco,  who  was  the 
hero  of  the  late  diplomatic  disturbance  there.    I  found  him 

'  Mr.  George  Burlow. 
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very  interesting,  »nd  h»d  »  long  t**  with  him  after  luncheon 
about  aSain  in  Morocco  and  about  several  frienda  whom  we 
appear  to  have  in  common.  At  luncheon  I  sat  next  to  dear 
Lady  Dorothy,  so  that  I  had  no  trouble,  as  you  will  readily 
conceive,  in  finding  topics  for  conversation.  .  .  . 

'  I  have  worked  out  of  my  St  of  melancholy  a»jd  puzzlement 
for  the  time.  I  am  weak  in  health,  but  nothing  serious  the 
matter.  I  am  inundated  by  poUtical  correspondence,  and 
make  a  feeble  struggle  now  and  then  to  get  on  with  my  literary 
work.  Heavens  !  what  would  I  give  to  be  left  to  my  literary 
work  altogether.  Or  what  would  I  give  to  oc  free  to  devote 
myself  to  my  poUtical  work  altogether  !  I  should  be  quite 
willing  either  way.' 

' ...  The  Pall  MaU  Ckaette  lately  published  a  long  story 
about  me— about  my  having  imprudently  gone  over  to 
Dublin  again,  to  attend  a  meeting  and  being  laid  up  there  with 
serious  illness— and  about  the  arrangements  the  Irish  party 
were  making  in  the  event  of  my  not  being  able  to  attend  m  the 
coming  session.  Needless  to  teU  you  it  was  aU  untrue.  I  did 
not  return  to  DubUn— I  am  not  laid  up  in  Dublin— I  am  m 
London  and  as  weU  as  anybody  else.  The  statement  pro- 
cured for  me  lots  of  lettere— kind  and  sympathetic,  but, 
unfortimately,  calling  for  answers. 

'  We  are  having  a  bitter  time  of  it  here.  The  weather  is 
outrageously  and  absunUy  cold— and  a  keen  north-east  wind 
blows  which  chills  one  to  the  very  marrow  of  his  bones.  I 
drove  home  last  night— or  rather  this  morning— from  tte 
Daily  News  in  a  storm  of  snowy  rain  which  positively  scared 
the  horse  in  the  hansom  and  made  him  shy  and  put  his  head 
down  and  do  all  he  could  in  n  futUe  way  to  dodge  the  storm. 
I  should  take  it  kindly  of  Providence  if  it  would,  even  for  one 
year,  aUot  to  me  a  way  of  Ufe  which  would  not  involve  that 
writing  of  a  late  leading  article  in  winter  and  the  driving  home 
at  about  three  o'clock  amid  storm  and  sleet  and  rain.  But 
I  do  not  see  my  way  to  any  such  relief,  and  perhaps  such  a 
consideration  drives  me  along  sometimes  to  certain  ideas  of 
a  possible  compromise  with  destiny.  ...  I  am  doing  more 
work  than  usual  for  the  Daily  Nans  becanse  Paul  is  away  on  a 
poUtical  campaign  in  Scotland— and  perhaps  the  fact  that  I 
am  doing  more  work  makes  me  more  incUncid  to  grumble— I 
net  more  and  more  to  hate  the  London  wintw.     H.-Mi  I  the 
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™^  of  a  dove-oh,  how  I  would  flee  .way  and  be  at  re.t- 
anywhere  under  warm  skiea  and  soft  winds  ! 

'I  am  doing  no  work  except  pot-boiling  articlea  '  I  am 
getting  tired  o  the  whole  mechanical  routine.  But  what  can 
one  ao  7  .  ,  .' 

' .  .  .  The  political  outlook  is  a  little  darkened  bv  the  70  p.. 
revolt  of  men  Uke  Labouchere  and  Sir  Edward  R^.     Gl^!  Sr^t 
stone  s  majonty  m  m  narrow  that  every  fallinz  off  on  his  aide  ^^-  '»• 
count..    Meanwhile  I  have  heard  notWng  d^Sol^J^^l    "■'■ 
Dubhn-on  the  contnuy.  the  letters  I  get  lro«  Dillon  and 
otbem  about  their  conferences  with  Joha  Jfacley  are  distinctly 
encooraging.'  ■^        -«.i;uh.mj 

'  I  have  been  bn^  aU  day  with  a  committee  meeting  held  d,„  ,2 
here  ooncermug  the  Paris  funds  1  and  the  law-suita.     We  had  ^' 
such  of  my  leading  colleagues  as  happened  to  be  in  town  and 
some  of  the  lawyers.     The  committee  lasted  for  hours  and  is 
to  meet  ^ain  to-morrow.     And  I  am  trying  to  finish  an  article 
for  the  ConUmpomry  Bemew  which  I  have  promised  to  let 
them  have  on  Wednesday  moming-and  when  I  made  the 
promise  I  never  thought  of  this  Paris  funds  difficulty  turning 
up.     WeU  I  daresay  Providence  wiU  kindly  puU  me  throu^ 
somehow,  and  by  Wednesday  morning  the  struggle  will  be 
over-but  there  is  a  Daily  A'ew,  night  in  between.     Then  I 
have  to  do  a  short  story  for  a  newspaper  syndicate-and 
meanwhile  my  "Georges  "  are  lying  idle,     t  was  at  luncheon 
yesterday  at  Lady  Dorothy's.     Sir  Henry  Bulwer  was  there 
and  the  Dean  of  the  Chapels  Royal  and  the  Bancrofte  and 
various  others.     I  have  been  reading  a  book  by  Violet  Paget 
caUed      V»mta8"-a  coUection  of  three    short    storie^I 
wonder  if  you  have  read  it.     It  is  worth  reading-it  is  curiously 
clever.      .  .  Never  had  I  such  a  day  of  work  as  yesterday     I 
had  to  finish  my  article  for  the  Contemporary— lua^y  begun 
then  I  had  the  second  committee  meeting  which  lasted  for 
hoim  and  engendered  much  letter-writing  to  catch  the  last 
post  for  Dublin-and  then  I  had  to  go  to  the  Daily  News  and 
write  a  late  leader.     So  when  I  got  to  bed  at  close  on  four 

'  Fund,  of  the  Natioariiat  Party  which  were  inve,ted  in  Pari,  m  the 
1^1  name,  of  Mr.  PameU  and  Mr.  J™,tin  McCarthy,  aa  a  precautionary 
confiZJ.*"^  i  '^'JTS"'  '»"'8  <1'»>«'-<1  iUegal  aj  the  moneT 
r  r.!  f  f  i'  i^'"""  0°™™""""-  After  the  split  in  the  party  a„d 
aitangementa  cuncenung  theie  funda. 
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o'clock  I  wa«  «o  tired  that  I  could  not  ileep — with  me  not  an 
oncommon  result  of  being  tired.  So  I  feel  dazed  to-day — and 
it  i»  dark  and  the  rain  ib  mlling  in  torrents — and  I  have  been 
interviewed  by  a  new»p»^r  man — and  the  world  doea  not 
seem  altogether  attractive.  .  .  .  Did  I  tell  you  that  I  wa»  at 
Pembroke  Lodge  on  Saturday  1  It  is  really  very  delightful 
to  be  there.  I  do  not  know  any  woman  of  her  age  so  sweet 
and  charming  as  Lady  Russell— 78,  and  as  full  of  human 
interest  as  if  she  were  only  thirty.' 

'  I  have  been  going  along  in  a  jog- trot  sort  of  way — not 
however  in  a  jog-trot  sort  of  way  po'-'  illy — for  we  have 
great  troubles  and  wrangles  about  a  pr  -^^  .irrangement  for 
the  release  of  our  Paris  funds — eomf  i  .  to  have  a  peaceful 
settlement  with  our  Famellite  oppi  jnt»— /  do  for  one- 
others  are  fighting  out  to  the  bitter  end,  and  we  are  threatened 
with  another  serious  quarrel — and  all  this  on  the  eve  of  the 
Home  Rule  Bill !  If  we  have  another  spht  now,  the  chances 
of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  are  cruelly  danu^ed— and  yet  men  in 
their  passions  will  not  see  this  or  think  about  it  but  only 
pursue  this  pitiful  wrangle  over  the  Paris  funds  to  the  uttrr- 
most — as  if  there  was  nothing  an  Irishman  had  to  struggle  for 
but  the  distribution  of  the  Paris  funds  !  I  have  been  reading 
a  most  curious  and  painful  little  tale  about  the  witch-time  in 
Salem,  Massachusetts.  You  remember  Salem  in  Massachu- 
setts ? — yes,  of  course  you  do.  You  remember  that  we  saw 
the  room  where  the  latest  witches  were  tried.  Mis*  Wilkins 
has  written  a  powerful  and  ghastly  story  in  dramatic  farm — 
something  like  "  The  Amber  Witch  "  only  more  depreasing. 
I  don't  recommend  it  to  you  for  cheerful  reading— but  as  a 
picture  of  old  Salem  life,  it  would  interest  you,  I  think.  It 
Harper's  Monthly.  I  fancy  you  could  get  it  at  Cannes, 
read  it  in  the  day  and  on  some  particularly  bright  day- 
day  such  as  we  cannot  have  just  now  in  London.' 

'  Where  do  you  think  I  was  to-day  ?  I  am  sure  you  would 
never  guess.  I  was  at  Hengler's  Circus  !  I  was  aaked  to  jom 
a  party  to  see  the  performance.  After  the  circus  buainens 
we  all  went  round  to  Lady  W.'s  to  tea.  Have  I  not  been 
frivolous  ?  The  circus  work  was  not  particularly  good— 
and  I  am  oppressed  by  these  troubles  in  the  Irish  party- and 
I  thought  the  circus  would  enliven  me — and  it  did  not  some- 
how.    I  came  home  from  the  circus  with  a  rather  abaahtil 


But 
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conviction  that  I  had  been  gloomy  and  good-for-nothing  in  the 
way  of  social  companionBhip  and  not  inoUned  to  talk,  and  that 
people  mu.t  have  noticed  it^which  I  do  not  suppose  they  did 
in  the  least  or  would  have  minded  even  if  they  did  We 

were  enlivened  to-day  by  a  fire  in  our  terrace  a  few  doom 
away  from  ua-and  a.  nothing  particular  ever  happens  in 
our  terr«!e  m  the  ordmary  couree  of  things,  you  caTjudge 
what  a  joy  it  w.«  to  our  idle  population  to  see  the  fire  engine 
dashmg  up  and  to  we  some  showers  of  sparks  and  some  sheets 
of  flame  come  out  from  the  imperilled  house.  The  disappoint- 
ment was  however  that  the  fire  was  very  easUy  put  ourand 
hefir^escapea  were  taken  down  in  a  few  minutes,  and  the 
terrace  was  given  back  to  its  monotonous  existence.  These 
are  not  important  items  of  news  I  freely  aH,  ,it.  but  I  have  no 
news^as,  except  about  the  Paris  funds,  i  feel  weary  eome- 
how-disheartened-and  I  wish  that  I  might  sit  in  the  sun 
somewhere  and  talk  to  someone  who  would  talk  to  m^vou 
tor  instance.  ..."  ^     ' 

HnmlV.  i'  nil  "^'^  *'''°«'  ""  ""'  Soing  weU  with  our  D.o.  19; 
Home  Rule  BOl.  At  present  I  believe  that  Gladstone  finds  '92 
It  is  ahnost  impossible  to  carry  certain  members  of  his 
cabmet  along  with  him  in  preparing  such  a  bill  aa  we  could 
accept.  As  the  measure  stands  at  present,  we  could  not 
accept  it-could  not,  and  the  labour  of  aU  these  yeara  is  gone 
and  chMs  IS  come  again.  Of  course  I  do  not  say  that  the  tette^ 
counsels  may  not  prevail  in  the  end-but  for  the  moment  there 
IS  a  senous  crisis  of  which  the  newspapers  and  the  world  know 

MilTZj  A  A  TT'°t  •*"'*"  "'  ""*  "'^  calcitrant 
Minister»-»„d  Gladstone  has  got  to  choose.  There  was  to  be 
a  meetmg  between  John  Morley  and  our  committee  in  DuhUn 
to-morr'^w-^/l  uesday-but  I  have  had  a  telegram  to  say  1^ 
It  M  put  off  until  Thursday.  At  that  mlting  it  ^mt, 
settled  whether  Gladstone  can  give  way  to  us-l^camTgiv^ 
way.  We  have  gone  the  very  furthest  we  could  in  the  way  of 
compromise.  If  we  cannot  accept  the  scheme  of  the  bill 
there  is  an  end  of  it-and  of  the  Liberal  Ministry.     Only 

^t^i'Trl""^*"""^*^'  ■  •  •  I^llletyouknowthe 
Mult  ol  Thursday's  meeting  aa  soon  as  it  reaches  me.     You 

sllST  ^r  f  ,"r  '^"^'^  "'■  ^"^  '^°»  ''l""  I  hove 
staked  on  the  whole  busmeas  and  sacrificed  for  it-and  if  it  is 
to  come  to  nothing  !-but  as  yet  I  refuse  to  believe  lltat.- 

It 
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j)K.»,  'The   enoloMd   "interview"   m«y   amuse  yon,  deareit 

'»»•  '  colleague,  for  a  moment  or  two— it  could  not  do  more  than 
that  and  it  is  not  worth  reading  but  only  glancing  at.  It 
relates  to  what  I  have  already  told  you— of  the  sudden  falling 
away  of  Sir  Edward  Reed— and  his  sudden  effort  to  explain 
that  he  meant  it  all  for  the  best  and  out  of  pure  love  for 
Gladstone  and  the  Irish  cause.  The  news  I  have  had  to-day 
from  Dublin  is  rather  more  hopeful  than  it  was  when  I  wrote 
to  you  yeaUrday.  This  day  wiU  be  the  decUive  day— when 
Morley  meets  our  men  in  Dublin.  Dillon  and  Sexton  and 
Blalce  will  be  there,  and  they  are  fully  acquainted  with  my 
views.  I  am  getting  shoals  of  letters  and  telegrams  every 
day  about  the  whole  business,  and  I  really  believe  the  outer 
public,  even  in  the  political  world,  has  not  the  faintest  notion 
of  what  is  going  on.  H.  P.  was  here  to-day,  and  I  gave  him  in 
strictest  confidence  just  a  few  hints  to  enable  him  to  guide  the 
Daily  Sews  aright  and  not  to  insist  too  earnestly  that  every- 
thing is  going  well.  I  hope  everything  will  go  right  in  the 
end.  We  have  strong  friends.  John  Morley  is  absolutely 
with  us— and,  oddly  enough,  all  the  Peers  in  the  Cabinet- 
Spencer,  Herschel,  Kimberley,  Rosebery ,  and  of  course  Ripon. 
The  men  against  us  are  Harcourt,  Henry  Fowler,  Bryoe  and 
one  or  two  others.  Gladstone  is  with  us  in  sympathy— and  I 
am  quite  sure  that  if  he  made  a  resolute  deohiration  his 
grumbUng  colleagues  would  very  soon  climb  down. 

'  Am  I  wearying  you  with  dry  politics  ?  No,  I  thinli  not— 
I  think  all  this  will  interest  you.  It  really  is  a  very  grave 
crisis.  I  went  to  a  "  private  theatrical "  affair  at  the  house 
of  Mrs.  Sopwith.  Do  you  know  her— a  friend  of  Major  Jame- 
son's 1  I  believe  Campbell  was  at  a  former  performance  last 
Saturday.  My  mind  was  occupied  with  other  aS»iii  which 
would  not  be  shaken  off.  I  knew  very  few  people  there.  The 
only  beings  I  did  know  were  Du  Maurier,  whose  son  played 
in  the  performance,  and  Sir  Eyre  Shaw,  our  old  friend  of  the 
Fire  Brigade— and  your  friend  General  Mackenzie— and  our 
friend  Admiral  Englefield  and  Coln.igU  and  one  or  two  more. 
We  went  to  Lady  Jeune's  party  on  Saturday.  It  was  very 
pleasant  and  happUy  not  overcrowded,  owing  to  the  time  of 

y«"'  .    ,         ... This 
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0«-2l'  has  been  a  day  of  aUnost  intense  fog.    lor  several  hours  m  the 
•92. 


For  your  own  sake  I  am  glad  you  are  not  here  now. 
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morning— indeed  up  to  one  o'clock  the  darkneu  wu  worw 
thu  that  of  an  ordinary  midnight.  It  ia  terribly  depreMing— 
geta  into  one'a  eyes  and  one's  lungs— takes  awav  all  appetite 
and  desire  for  food  and,  generally  speaking,  makes  life  seem 
wearisome  and  the  grasshopper  a  burden.  I  have  given  up 
for  the  next  few  weeks  going  to  the  Daily  Nan  at  night.  I 
shall  write  articles  at  home  and  send  them  down,  but  I  shall 
not  write  late  leaders  till  January  has  come  and  gone.  I  shall 
lose  some  little  money  by  this,  but  it  is  better  to  lose  some- 
thing—than to  have  the  night  work  and  the  fearful  drive* 
home  in  the  fog  and  the  chill  raw  morning.  I  have  heard 
no  further  political  news.  I  may  hear  something  decisive 
to-morrow.' 

'  Ever  so  many  thanks  for  your  beautiful  flowers  coining  D«c  n 
from  the  country  of  the  sun  to  us  here,  poor  dwellers  in  the  fog  '»2-  ' 
They  are  arranged  now  on  my  study  table,  and  they  brighten 
the  room  and  give  it  perfume  and  make  it  quite  poetic.  I  am 
afraid  you  are  not  well,  since  you  have  not  written,  but  at  all 
events  the  flowers  are  an  assurance  that  you  are  not  too  unwell 
to  think  of  your  friends  here.  I  hope  this  letter  will  reach 
you  in  time  to  give  you  a  Christmas  greeting.  You  will 
know  full  well  that  all  the  happiness  tliis  time  and  every  other 
time  can  bring  you,  will  be  wished  for  you  by  me.  I  have  just 
had  a  telegram  from  Dublin  with  the  one  word  "  Satisfactory." 
That  is  at  all  events  encouraging.  I  find  Christmas  here 
very  dreary  and  shall  be  glad  when  it  is  fairly  over.  There 
IS  a  factitious  and  simulated  cheeriness  about  it  in  which  I 
do  not  at  all  share— and  in  which  I  fancy  that  those  who  have 
passed  the  age  for  being  little  children  or  having  little  children 
do  not  enjoy  much  more  than  I  do.  Your  people  have  gone 
to  Woodlands.' 

'  You  ask  me  if  I  am  well.  Yes,  I  think  so,  but  as  you  D«,.M, 
know  winter  weather  and  London  fogs  always  oppress  and  "S*- 
deprws  me.  Everything  seems  to  have  ebbed  away— and  I 
appear  ahnost  suddenly  left  stranded.  .  .  .  Well  this  is  all 
futile  and  unreasonable  grumbhng,  unworthy  of  a  man  of 
sober  years.  Perhaps  if  we  get  a  good  Home  Rule  Bill  I 
shall  feel  brighter.  I  like  the  condition  of  mind  in  which  one 
says  "  Never  mind  about  me,  so  that  be  accomplished  "  I 
do  not  know  of  any  other  mood  which  is  worth  much  to 
sustain  one  as  life  goes.' 
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'  We  have  just  had  a  distressing  and  shocking  piece  of  news 
from  Dublin — there  has  b*«n  a  dynamite  outrage,  and  a  poor 
detective  officer  has  been  literally  blown  to  pieces.  The 
conjecture  is  that  it  was  done  out  of  revenge  by  some  of  the 
dynamite  party  because  the  Government  refused  to  release  a 
man  called  Daly,  who  is  undergoing  a  long  term  of  imprison- 
ment for  having  got  up  a  dynamite  plot  eight  or  ten  years  ago. 
Why  the  vengeance  should  be  administered  in  Dublin,  no  one 
can  tell,  for  Daly  and  his  friends  were  men  living  in  England — 
were  tried  in  England,  condemned  and  imprisoned  in  England, 
and  could  no  more  be  released  by  John  Morley  than  by  you  or 
me.  However,  there  is  the  crime,  and  of  course  it  will  be  made 
the  excuse  for  all  manner  of  shriekings  against  the  Nationalist 
party — as  if  we  could  have  wished  to  injure  John  Morley's 
poUce,  or  to  put  any  difficulty  in  the  way  of  Gladstone's 
Government — even  supposing  we  were  likely  to  have  any 
toleration  of  crime  of  any  kind — for  us  or  against  us.  Anyhow, 
besides  being  a  hideous  deed,  this  odious  crime  makes  things 
more  difficult  for  us.  It  came  at  so  wrong  a  time  that  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  it  was  meant  to  do  us  harm.  All 
the  dynamite  men  hate  us  like  poison,  and  hate  us  the  more 
since  we  broke  away  from  Paraell  and  since  Michael  Davitt 
joined  our  party.  They  detested  Pamell  while  he  was  our 
leader,  they  adored  him  the  moment  he  turned  against  us; 
and  no  man  or  woman  who  ever  lived  loathed  the  dynamiters 
more  than  Pamell  did.  Well— that  is  enough  of  that  ghastly 
subject,  but  it  was  on  my  mind  and  I  must  talk  to  you  about 
it.  I  don't  want  to  get  despondent,  but  such  things  make  one 
despond.  And — only  fancy  my  going  with  a  joyous  party 
to  see  the  Boxing  Night  performance  at  the  Empire  to-night ! ' 

*  We  have  a  delightful  combination  of  fog  end  frost  here 
to-day  which  fills  me  with  a  thrill  of  satisfaction  that  you  are 

not  here.     I  had  a  nice  Uttle  letter  from  M to-day  in 

which  she  tells  me  that  they  are  all  disappointed  because  you 
were  not  able  to  be  at  home,  but  at  thb  same  time,  they  feel 
that  in  such  weather  it  would  be  impossible  for  you  to  return. 
It  is  *^^'eezing  very  hard  at  Woodlands — and  they  have  had  a 
shooting  party.  The  boys,  she  says,  enjoyed  the  shooting 
very  much  and  were  very  glad  to  get  away  from  town.  I  went 
to  the  Empire  last  night — ^it  was  a  very  interesting  aSair  in  its 
way,  with  some  wonderful  acrobatic  performances  and  some 
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tricka    on    bicycles   and    various    splendiferons 


marvellous 
ballets. 

I  have  had  a  long  letter  from  Edward  Blake  to-day  express 
mgB.  w«h  to  be  allowed  to  resign-not  his  seat  «S  at  W 
I  thought  w.th  much  alarm  he  proposed  to  do^bu  his  p^e 
K  T^u"  °'  "'"'  '^"""""tee.  He  arjues  that  he  could  seT^e 
us  better  by  s.mply  being  one  of  the  rank  and  file  OurTnteral 
quarrels  distress  him.  He  does  not  unders  and  themTnd 
dreads  the  responsibUity  of  being  a  leader  where  he  finds"  h^ 

Z,^^  T^^  ""'''  *"=  ^"^  ^  ''»™  flked  it  over  when  he 
comes  to  London.  Apart  from  the  splendid  services  he  can 
render  us  m  the  details  of  the  Home  Rule  bTu  I  think  hi^ 
pr^ence  a«  an  entirely  partial  newcomer  might  in  our  com 
mittee  have  a  moderating  and  a  salutary  influence  is  To 
servmg  m  the  rank  and  fil^he  could  »7be  one  "f  ihe  ra:^ 
a|ri  fi  e.  As  I  think  I  told  you  before,  he  has,  after  G^o^ 
hmisetf,  no  superior  m  the  House  of  Commons.    SuchTm^ 

.t.U  uU  of  the  dynannte  outrage,  but  somehow  I  do'^n' Uh.^ 

t2A°  "t.  ""^  ^T-  ^"  ""^  ^^  NationaUst  pape«  on 
both  «des,  have  raised  a  cry  of  horror  and  indignation  ^^1.^° 
.t,  and  already  several  NationaUst  meetings  have  S  ife^o 
denounce  .t.  Of  course  the  Times  and  ihe  StaS  ule  it 
agamst  us-or  indeed  rather  against  Gladstone  rmucrM 
they  can-but  the  English  people  are  after  aU  Tprple  " 
common  sense.  <«d  they  will  not  allow  it  to  afttctr^eat 
nation^  cause.  Good-uye,  dearest  coUeague-I  gladden  to  the 
bought  of  your  getting  better-and  do  not  aUow  yo3  to 
trouble  about  me.     I  shaU  come  out  all  right-and  tf  ™car^ 

mbeland  to  denounce  the  crime,  and  to  get  up  meetings  rf 
forfunen  m  England  and  Scotland  for  the  sLTp^:' 

«,lTi  "T  '"y  'P^'"'  ""^^'to  °f  our  owTas 

dechned,  not  seeing  why  on  earth  the  chairman  of  the  Irish 
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party  should  assume  that  any  responsibility  rested  on  him  to 
disclaim  any  participation  in  revolting  crime,  or  any  manner 
of  sympathy  with  it.  But  of  course  we  shall  join  with  the 
country  in  repudiating  the  creatures  who  commit  such 
crimes.  In  fact  there  is  really  no  difference  of  opinion  among 
any  section  of  Irishmen  on  the  subject. 

'  I  dined  at  Mrs.  Forbes'  hut  night.  It  was  pleasant,  but 
there  was  a  great  fog  and  it  was  hard  to  get  home.' 

'  The  Old  Year  is  going  out  with  us  in  familiar  frost  and 
fcg.  I  cannot  say  that  I  lament  over  its  parting.  I  do  not 
see  any  reason  to  expect  that  the  New  Year  will  do  any  better 
for  most  of  us,  but  a  new  year  is  like  a  new  morning,  a  new 
possibility  if  not  exactly  a  new  hope. 

'  I  go  on  as  usual.  I  write  masses  of  political  letters — I 
have  written  an  article  for  the  Contemporary's  January 
number.  I  am  to  write  an  article  for  the  FortnigMy  of 
February.  1  have  been  invited  by  tillotsons  to  write  another 
novel  for  them — the  same  length  as  "  Bed  Diamonds  "... 
they  offer  to  allow  me  my  own  time  for  sending  in  the  manu- 
script— and  I  should  certainly  not  begin  before  I  have  finished 
my  third  volume  of  the  "  Georges." 

'  We  shall  have  the  House  of  C!ommons  sitting  in  less  than 
a  month  from  this  day,  and  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  important 
sessions  of  modem  times.  So  far  as  I  can  see,  all  things  are 
looking  hopeful — I  mean  as  regards  our  relations  with  Glad- 
stone and  the  Government.' 


CHAPTER  XXI 


'93. 


IN    SIGHT    OP    THE    OOAL 

The  letters  jontinne  to  reaoh  me  all  through  that  winter 
which  I  spent  at  Cannes  : 

•WehavebeguntheNewYearwithBnow.dearestCoUeague,  73  Eaton 
the  first  real  snowfall  of  this  winter.  It  is  ,iot  much  of  a  faU  Terr«,.. 
so  far,  but  the  weather  is  bitterly  cold.  I  have  been  writing  •'*°-  '" 
a  New's  Day  sort  of  leader  to  the  Daily  Neua—a  weary 
mechanical  sort  of  business.  Bobby  Hochstetter— you  remem- 
ber him  !— has  been  here  to-day  and  brought  with  him  a 
fnend  of  his  whom  he  met  in  Egypt— a  very  interesting 
man— I  wonder  if  you  have  heard  of  him- -Savage  Landor— 
a  grandson  of  the  poet  and  who  though  very  young  has  already 
distinguished  himself  as  a  traveUer,  and  is  to  be  a  Uttle  Uon 
of  the  Geographical  Society  soon.  He  has  been  Hving  in 
some  wonderful  islands  off  the  north  coast  of  Japan  where  the 
people  are  aU  corared  with  hf  ir,  and  naturaUy  wear  no  other 
covermg,  except  in  winter.  He  has  actuaUy  been  living 
among  them— picked  up  their  language,  which  consists  how- 
ever of  only  a  few  hundred  words.  They  have  no  laws  and  no 
civilization,  and  Kve  in  huts.  He  brought  a  great  number 
of  sketches  with  him.  I  had  heard  of  him  before  through  the 
Thomsons,  and  was  to  have  gone  with  them  to  see  his  studio 
and  his  sketches,  but  it  turned  out  to  be  a  day  of  fearful  fog, 
and  getting  about  was  utterly  impossible.  He  is  goina  to 
bring  out  a  book. 

'  We  are  gettmg  tired  here  of  this  double  dose  of  winter. 
Thme  is  a  cruel  monotony  about  it.  I  wonder  if  you  are  able 
to  be  up  and  go  out  of  doors.    It  is  a  comfort  to  think  that 
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without  going  out  of  your  own  room,  you  can  see  the  blue 
Mediterranean.' 

'  I  wonder  if  you  will  get  tired  of  receiving  so  many  letters 
from  me  ?  I  do  not  think  I  have  written  to  you  so  persistently 
during  any  of  your  former  absences.  I  know  that  you  are  not 
well,  and  I  know  that  you  cannot  write  much,  and  I  think  that 
the  frequent  appearance  of  a  letter  from  London  would  perhaps 
help  you  to  beguile  the  time.  Yet  I  have  very  little  to  tell 
you.  There  is  a  lull  in  politics  now  for  the  present.  I  hear 
from  Dillon  and  Sexton  in  Dublin  that  everything  is  going 
on  fairly  well.  I  am  writing  an  article  on  politics.  1  h&ve 
written  a  short  story  for  the  National  Press  Agency — whatever 
that  is — for  I  ieally  do  not  know.  I  lead  a  very  quiet  life, 
see  but  few  people,  dine  out  now  and  again.  Of  course  this 
quietude  will  change  completely  when  the  Session  and  the 
season  begin.' 

'  Since  I  wrote  to  you,  I  have  ^eard  confirmation  of  the 
new  -  of  the  premature  death  of  a  friend  whom  I  thought  highly 
of — young  William  Summers,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  was  a  young  English  Radical,  who 
had  been  brought  by  the  instincts  of  manhood  into  sympathy 
with  the  Irish  cause  from  the  very  first.  He  had  been  one  of 
the  Whips  of  the  Liberal  party  when  in  opposition,  and  many 
people  thought — and  I  among  the  number — that  Gladstone 
ought  to  have  found  a  place  for  him  in  the  Administration. 
He  sat  in  this  room  but  a  few  weeks  ago— one  Sunday  when 
he  came  to  see  me  on  the  eve  of  his  making  a  voyage  to  India. 
He  was  full  of  delight  in  the  prospect  of  the  voyage  and  the 
new  experience,  and  assured  me  that  he  would  be  faithfully 
back  to  vote  with  us  at  the  opening  of  the  Session.  He  had 
not  got  far  into  India  when  he  was  seized  with  small-pox  and 
died.  Life  seemed  bright  before  him — and  now  behold  I  You 
probably  would  not  remember  him,  but  I  know  I  introduced 
him  to  you  one  day — do  you  remember  it  ? — when  we  went  to 
Holliday's  garden-party  at  Hampstead  to  meet  the  Glad- 
stones ?  .  .  .  I  am  gird  to  know  that  there  is  really  a  sub- 
stantial improvement  in  your  condition.  I  envy  you  the  sun 
and  the  sky  and  the  scent  of  the  flowers  filling  your  room.' 

*  We  are  still  in  darkness  and  frost.  We  have  personally 
some  rather  comical  discomforts  to  endure.  Our  water-pipes 
are  all  frozen  up.  We  have  to  send  out  and  buy  water  as  if  it 
were  beer.   Our  boilers  are  also  frozen,  and  wo  can't  light  a  fire. 
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I  am  told,  in  the  kitchen  under  penalty  of  bursting  boiler 
and  general  amaeh-up.  The  only  cooking  that  can  be  done 
must  be  done  on  a  fire  in  the  servants'  sitting-room,  which 
does  not  rise  beyond  chops  and  steaks.  So  we  have  to  get  in 
chickens  and  tongues  and  such-like  cold  food  from  a  neighbour- 
ing cookshop  or  lukewarm  from  the  pastrycooks.  -  have  to 
keep  some  jets  of  gas  burning  all  night  and  all  day  eep  the 
gas-stream  itself  from  being  frozen.  Altogether  we .  'laving 
a  high  old  time.  And  I  am  told  it  is  likely  to  last  ai.  least  a 
fortnight  longer.' 

' .  .  .  I  am  most  deeply  grieved  in  your  grief.  There  is  J.a  6, 
nothmg  more  to  be  said,  even  by  so  intimate  and  sympathetic  '"• 
f-  friend  as  I  am.  I  remember  so  many  a  time  when  I  had 
met  him  '  at  your  house,  and  so  many  associations  came  back, 
and  I  thought  of  you  and  your  sorrow  at  ha.ing  lost  him,  and 
I  learned  how  much  one  can  feel  at  the  grief  of  a  beloved 
friend.  .  .  . ' 

' .  .  .  I  went  to-day  to  see  Savage  Lander's  sketches  of  the  Jm.  7, 
Japanese  islands  where  the  hairy  folk  live.  Some  of  them  are  '**• 
very  interesting,  but  his  best  sketches  are  with  his  publisher, 
who  is  preparing  to  bring  out  his  book.  He  is  preparing  to 
lecture  before  the  Geographical  Society  on  the  thirtieth  of  this 
month— the  day  before  the  ominous  meeting  of  Parhament. 
He  is  a  very  young  man— six  or  seven  and  twenty  at  the  most. 
He  lived  for  five  months  in  the  hut  of  one  islander  who  was 
a  madman,  but  harmless— and  he  lived  on  raw  salmon  and 
nothing  else.  He  told  us  that  he  was  lately  asked  in  London 
how  he  travelled  about  the  bigger  island,  and  he  explained 
that  he  travelled  on  horseback.  Had  he  ridden  much  there  ? 
Oh  yes,  more  than  three  thousand  miles.  And  then  came  the 
question  in  all  sober  gravity,  "  But  why  did  you  never  take 
thetrain?"{! ! !) 

'The  air  is  thick  with  conflicting  rumours  about  the 
Home  Rule  Bill— most  of  them  absurdly  inaccurate.  I 
think  if  things  were  at  all  settled  here,  in  the  political  sense, 
I  should  try  another  lecturing  tour  in  America  and  Canada.' 
If  I  could  get  an  honourable  opportunity  of  giving  up  politics 
I  should  certainly  try  such  an  experiment  and  then  settle 
down  to  Uterature.  Fancy  all  the  schemes  one  idly  makes 
years  and  years  ahead— as  if  one  were  going  to  live  for  ever  .  .  . 

'  Here,  Mr.  MciC»rthy  tsfen  to  the  death  of  my  hther. 
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and  only  the  other  day  my  poor  young  friend  Summers  died 
of  a  chance  contagion  in  India — who  was  young  and  strong 
and  rich,  and  with  all  that  he  wanted  in  life  apparently  quite 
attainable. 

' .  .  .  I  went  out  to  Shepherd*8  Bush  to  give  a  lecture,  and 
then  to  supper  at  the  house  of  the  rich  person  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. How  often,  oh  how  often,  I  have  been  to  that  sort 
of  entertainment.  Last  night  it  was  a  vory  good  entertain- 
ment, but  still  it  was  the  same  sort  of  thing.  And  the  lady  of 
the  house  set  me  into  contemplation.  She  had  the  remains 
of  beauty.  She  had  two  daughters — both  pretty — one  almost 
exquisitely  pretty — almost  beautiful.  I  could  not  help 
thinking  that  once  the  mother  was  like  tnem.  ...  It  set 
me  thinking  how  many  Uttle  glimpses  I  have  thus  had  into 
family  life  of  various  kinds  while  on  a  course  of  lectures.  Do 
you  remember  Professor  Morse  of  Salem  and  his  household 
and  his  banquet  ?     Yes,  I  am  sure  you  do.* 

'  I  saw  Gladstone  and  John  Morley  to-day.  Gladstone 
seems  in  superb  health  and  splendid  spirits.  What  he  wanted 
me  for  was  only  to  try  and  induce  our  Irish  Nationalist  party  to 
cross  the  floor  of  the  House  and  sit  with  him  and  his  colleagues. 
He  thinks  this  would  be  of  immense  importance  during  the 
discussion  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill — that  he  and  Morley  should 
be  able  to  consult  one  of  our  men  at  any  and  every  moment. 
I  am  afraid  it  can't  be  done.  There  is  so  strong  a  feeling  in 
Ireland  against  any  positive  pledging  of  Irish  Nationalist 
members  to  any  English  party — and  you  know  that  it  is  futile 
to  hope  too  much  from  arguing  on  practical  lines  against  any 
strong  sentiment  in  the  human  heart — but  I  have  told  him 
that  I  will  put  it  before  my  people  as  earnestly  as  I  can  and 
tell  them  how  much  he  desires  it.  As  regards  the  bill  itself, 
the  further  communications  are  put  into  the  hands  of  Morley, 
speaking  for  Gladstone,  and  any  two  of  my  colleagues  nomin- 
ated by  me,  with  myself  of  course.  I  at  once  named  Dillon 
and  Sexton.  I  fancy  we  shall  have  a  pretty  busy  time  of  it 
during  the  next  fortnight. 

'  I  have  not  read  the  novel  of  Zola's  that  you  speak  of— 
but  I  will  get  it.  Have  you  read  "  Jane  Field  "  by  Miss 
Wilkins — a  book  in  one  volume  ?     It  is  wonderful  in  its  way.' 

'  I  have  only  time  to  write  you  a  few  lines.  I  have  been 
kept  very  busy  over  the  Home  Rule  Bill.    Blake,  Sexton,  and 
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I  »p«nt  several  hours  to-day  with  Morley  going  over  the 
clauBes,  and  we  are  to  meet  him  again  at  nine  to-night,  and 
BhaU  probably  sit  up  tiU  somewhat  of  a  late  hour.  There  are 
of  course  some  difficulties  of  detail,  but  I  see  nothing  of  serious 
difficulty  ahead.  To-day  we  were  engaged  mainly  with  the 
financial  cUuses— to-night  we  shall  go  into  the  general  ques- 
tions. I  expect  some  days  of  pretty  hard  work  over  the 
measure. 

'  I  do  not  think  we  can  possibly  do  what  Gladstone  wants 
us  to  do  about  the  change  of  seats.  It  would  be  misunder- 
stood m  Ireland,  and  would  be  made  a  handle  against  us  by 
our  enemies.  But,  as  you  have  said,  it  w  a  wonderful  thing 
that  such  a  requ<«t  should  have  been  made  by  him  and  so 
strongly  urged  upon  us.' 

'  We  have  been  discussing  the  Home  Rule  BUI  here  from  jan  22 
day  to  day.  As  far  as  we  have  gone,  I  do  not  see  any  irreme-  '»»• 
dible  difficulty  in  the  way.  We  sat  up  until  a  very  lat«  hour- 
two  in  the  morning  I  think— at  John  Morley's  house  on 
Saturday  night,  going  over  the  clauses,  and  I  have  great  hopes 
that  we  shall  work  them  into  satisfactory  shape.  We  shall 
have  some  more  sittings  before  all  is  quite  settled,  and  I  hope 
and  trust  that  they  will  prove  satisfactory.  Do  you  remember 
all  our  anxiety  at  the  coming  of  the  last  Home  Rule  Bill, 
after  the  failure  of  which  we  went  to  America  ?  Well— if  this 
new  Home  Rule  Bill  should  fail !— I  wonder  where  I  shall  go 
or  what  I  shall  do.  I  shall  certainly  make  some  decision— 
if  we  do  not  win  this  time— and  try  another  form  of  Ufe.  I 
shall  have  to  do  it— the  resourees  will  not  hold  out.    I  dined 

to-day  at  M 's  to  meet  Mr.  and  Mis.  Edward  Blake— I  had 

met  Mrs.  Blake  before,  as  you  know— stayed  at  their  house  at 
Toronto.  Lady  Edmond  Fitzmauriee  was  there,  and  a  very 
picturesque  Lady  Steele  and  various  persons.  I  had  been 
sleepless  and  unwell  and  I  did  not  greatly  enjoy  anything. 
The  truth  is  I  am  tired  of  London  and  the  London  winter— and 
the  grey  horizon  contracts  around  me  and  I  feel  it  somehow. 
.  .  .  Things  are  going  on  in  the  old  commonplace  way  here. 
I  have  nothing  new  to  tell.  It  would  not  be  a  pie„o  of  news  to 
tell  that  it  is  generally  raining  and  that  a  speck  of  colour  has 
not  been  seen  for  months  anywhere  along  the  horizon.  Nor 
would  it  be  much  of  a  novelty  to  inform  you  that  I  pass 
the  greater  part  of  each  day  in  answering  political  letters, 
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and  tb«t  Justin  McCarthy,  who  wai  above  all  things  a  literary 
man,  seems  to  b«  a  different  sort  of  man  from  the  present 
possessor  of  the  name,  and  to  be  altogether  a  creature  belonging 
to  the  far-off  and  dim  past.' 

'  I  had  a  curious  little  experience  the  other  night.  While 
I  was  dressing  to  go  out  to  dinner  one  of  the  maids  brought 
me  a  letter  from  Mrr.  Gkulstone  which  had  been  delivered  by 
hand.  While  I  was  opening  the  letter,  a  Uttle  rouleau  of  five- 
pound  notes  dropped  out.  I  was  wondering  whether  dear  old 
Mrs.  Gladstone  had  thought  the  time  had  come  for  helping 
the  leader  of  the  Irish  party  out  of  some  of  his  personal 
diffic^  ^ !  M  Alas !  no — the  letter  explained  that  a  young 
woman — a  friend  of  Mr.  Gladstone's,  wa^  anxious  through  her 
and  through  me  to  contribute  fifty  pounds  towards  the  relief 
of  the  poorest  evicted  tenants  in  Ireland.  .  .  . ' 

'  I  have  just  had  a  visit  from  the  artist  of  the  new  Liberal 
paper  —  Newnes'  enterprise  —  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
deserted  PdU  MaU  QazetU — he  wants  to  make  a  few  sketches 
of  me  and  my  study — and  he  told  me  what  I  heard  for  the  first 
time — that  my  stoiy  "  The  Dictator  " — is  to  appear  in  the 
new  paper. 

'  To-night,  we  are  going  to  the  first  night  of  Henry  Arthur 
Jones'  new  play — which  is  all  about  the  House  of  Commons. 
Only  think  of  how  wt  schemed  out  such  an  idea  !  I  believe 
a  great  part  of  the  play  goes  on  in  the  private  room  of  the 
Prime  Minister — a  room  with  which  I  am  not  unfamiliar, 
and  which  will  hold  about  six  persons  closely  packed  I 

'  I  am  to  see  Campbell  to-day  at  five  o'clock.  He  has  just 
telegraphed  to  me.  He  has  been  managing  very  kindly  the 
sale  of  Linotype  shares  for  me.  He  has  been  ever  so  good 
about  it.  He  advised  me  to  sell  quite  a  long  time  ago. 
I  fancied  he  had  forgotten  about  it  long  since,  as  I  knew  he 
had  some  worries  of  his  own.  But  no,  indeed  he  had  not. 
What  prosaic  details  \  I  only  inflict  them  on  you  because  I 
want  to  tell  you  how  very  kind  Campbell  was.' 

'  We  went  to  Henry  Arthur  Jones'  play  last  night.  Camp- 
bell came  with  us — at  least  he  met  us  there — and  do  you  know 
— would  you  believe  it,  he  was  actually  in  good  time  I  The 
first  night  was  splendidly  attended.  We  went  behind  after- 
wards and  drank  champagne  and  congratulated  Jones  and 
Wyndham  and  everybody.    All  the  regular  people  were  there 
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^  \  n  K  T,.  ^"""^  *''•  •'"""•  ""  I*n*  R»ndoh,h 
ChurchiU  whom  I  had  not  »en  for  «,n,e  time,  and  who  gave 
me  certaialy  »  met  friendly  welcome.  The  play  ?_well  it 
wa«  undoubtedly  a  great  suocoes,  but  I  did  not  hke  it  The 
motive.  w«e  wretchedly  madequate  to  the  compUcation.. 
To  thmk  of  a  great  Prime  Minister  having  to  resign  office 
because  an  enemy  finds  that  he  goes  to  drink  tea  late  at  nigh' 
with  a  pretty  girl  of  a  humble  class-always,  except  on  one 
unlucky  night,  m  the  presence  of  her  father !  Of  course  he 
mames  her,  and  she  is  as  good  as  gold  and  aU  the  rest,  and  aU 
comes  out  quite  happy  in  the  end-but  the  whole  complication 
IS  too  preposterous  for  me.  All  about  the  House  of  Commons 
was  grotesque,  impossible  and  ridiculous-but  of  course  that 
wouta  not  matter  with  the  general  public.  The  dialogue  was 
on  the  whole  very  bright  and  good,  and  most  of  the  acting  was 
adnurable.     I  am  glad  it  was  a  success.' 

'I  feel  a  Uttle  conscience-stricken  because  I  have  not  J.n  30 
written  to  you  for  two  whole  days-and  yet  I  really  could  not  •«>.  " 
help  It.  I  have  been  fearf uUy  busied  with  writing  letters  and 
seeing  people  about  pohtics.  To-day  it  took  me  exactly  four 
horns  to  dress.  Come-you  will  say,  perhaps-there  is  no 
great  evidence  of  mtense  occupation  here.  This  is  the  Ufe  of 
a  sybarite  and  not  of  a  hard-worked  man.  Wait  and  hear 
The  moment  I  got  up  one  of  our  party  came  to  see  me-then 
came  another  member  of  the  party-recoUect  that  ParUament 
opens  to-morrow— and  so  it  kept  on  till  two  o'clock  when  I 

TI^^  /"  **"  ^*  ""«  '""y  "J"*"^  »nd  fit  to  be  seen. 
And  aU  these  men  had  legitimate  business,  and  all  these  men 
I  was  wilhng  and  glad  to  see,  only  I  wish  I  could  have  bathed 
and  dressed  before  the  first  of  -hem  arrived.  To-night,  I  am 
having  a  meeting  of  our  committee  here  in  my  study.  We  shall 
probably  sit  until  long  after  midnight.  I  think  things  are  going 
fattly  well— but  there  are  stiU  some  difiiculties.  To-morrow 
we  elect  our  officers.  We  shall  have  a  long  meeting-perhaps 
several  meetmgs  of  the  party.  Charlotte  and  I  had  luncheon 
yesterday  at  your  house,  and  Campbell  told  me  you  are  comine 
home  at  the  end  of  the  week.  Is  that  so  !  I  should  have 
thought  you  had  better  stay  away  somewhat  longer.  I  have 
given  you  my  advice,  that  you  ought  not  to  come  back  just 
yet.  It  18  very  senous  and  sincere  advice.  Therein  I  have 
hberated  my  soul.    I  have  done  my  duty.    But  if  you  should 
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come,  nobody  in  London  will  welcome  3ron  more  oordially 
thui  I.' 

'  I  have  gone  through  a  weary  and  worrying  week.  We 
have  meeting!  of  the  party  and  meeting*  of  the  committee 
and  conference*  with  John  Morley— we  had  one  laat  night  at 
half-paat  twelve  o'clock,  for  instance.  On  Monday  we  have 
meetinga  and  conferencea  a«  well.  We  have  not  yet  arrived 
at  a  final  agreement  as  to  tli'i  details  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill. 
There  are  some  very  serious  points  in  dispute — and  it  i3 
expected  that  the  bill  will  be  brought  in  Monday  week.  My 
mind  goes  back  to  that  other  Home  Rule  Bill— over  the 
fortunes  of  which  I  watched  with  so  much  anxiety,  and  after 
the  fate  of  which  came  the  visit  to  America.  What  an  age 
seems  to  have  passed  away  since  those  days.' 

'  I  have  been  at  the  House  all  day — we  had,  as  well  as  the 
business  of  the  House,  a  meeting  of  our  party  which  occupied 
from  four  o'clock  to  very  nearly  eight  o'clock.  I  was  to  have 
gone  to  a  conversazione  at  the  National  Liberal  Club  as  a 
reception  to  Gladstone,  and  then  to  a  party  at  Lady  Spencer's. 
.  .  .  But  I  have  not  gone  to  either.  I  am  at  present  frozen 
into  a  mere  politician.  I  am  swallowed  up  in  politics.  If 
we  should  fail  this  time,  then  I  think  I  shall  give  up  political 
life  altogether.  And  what  then  1  What  will  remain  ?  I 
should  l£e  a  quiet  life  of  literature— but  shaU  I  be  graced  so 
farf 

'  Charlotte  has  heard  that  you  are  expected  to  be  at  home 
on  Thursday  evening.  This  would  be  in  accordance  with  your 
intention  to  leave  Cannes  on  the  fifteenth.  ...  We  have 
incessant  meetings — conferences  among  ourselves — midnight 
conferences  with  Morley  and  day  conferences  with  him  too. 
We  were  with  him  in  his  room  at  the  House  yesterday  for  three 
hours,  and  then  we  had  a  meeting  of  the  committee  here,  in  this 
room,  which  began  at  eleven  at  night  and  ended  at  two  in  the 
morning.  I  interjected  a  dinner-party  at  Mrs.  Raikes— 
between  the  day  conference  and  the  night  conference.  To-day 
I  am  doing  much  the  same  thins;.  I  have  had  to  give  up 
writing  for  the  Daily  Neuia  this  lost  week.  I'  eould  not  find 
the  time.  I  think  the  Bill  will  be  satisfactory  on  the  whole, 
but  there  are  still  some  points  in  dispute — and  it  is  to  be  brought 
in  to-morrow.  What  a  day  we  shall  have  1  The  anxiety  and 
the  physical  weariness  are  terribly  eihsusting.     I  feel  even 
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»  duiner-party  .  deUghtful  relief.     Herbert  Paul  mad.  hi. 

l^dZ  "  "°'  """""^  ""y  "y  ''«"<"  to  go  anywhere 
he«^^  "^"^l "''  "'^^-d'y-  "  «  nothing  S" 
he  »y^-only  might  become  «.  I  have  hul  to  put  off  variou* 
engageme„te.,,d,  of  courw,  to  Iceep  aw.y  from  ?he  Hou«  1 
^particularly  anxiou,  to  Mve  my«tt  up  for  theT^ond 

Zn>  o„^^'  '"'V^'"t™  P™"  "  "P-and  at  J«ly  Aber- 
deen «  on  Friday— but  I  have  given  that  up  too  I  want  if 
can  beal  owed^  to  go  to  the  fa«weU  dinne?  to  W  Jc^^L 
Sati^af  "I  ^rf"  ^"""««'or,  at  the  Mansion  HoTon 
^11^  ^'   -  "  I  ^"*™y  ^  '^•^  "•"  be  aUowed  to  go.     It 

^JLT  ^^^"''  r"*°°'  ""*  '  """'  "'""y  to  have 
»  miw  it.  I  liave  done  .ome  work  to-day.    For  all  mv 

entitled    Pereonal  Memoriea  of  Famou.  American.."    Yeste* 

Tnrl^'JT'  '?™*  ^'7^  *^'^  °'  ''  here-flghting  against 
^7.^Tl  °^-J^'^^  "^  ''°"  «■"«•  have  chlged. 
b^Th„T  TT"^  u  ™"''  *'•<'  »<"»«  K"'"  Bill « thoy  can 
Ud  dil         ^^"^  "'»*"'"«<»'■  ""d  »»  had  one  or  two  very 

this  J?"  ^"^  "'  T  ^'™*°  ™"  »'»«'"•  not  expecting 
Wear«i  greatly  concerned  and  depressed.  John  Morlev 
^!*,':^,t':''^°f^''y-^'^onrtm  despair.    I  will  teU  you  all 

m^to  lit™  "  ""* '°""""™'  p^^'^p"'  **  y™  <"»  "-" 

!ust  if~T  ^^r  "*'  ""*  *  disappointment.  Yesterday, 
^l^^n  }  ''°°'  ^  *"  "°"-«'  ^  ^«^«J  »*«  a  long  lettT; 
oC^^.^°"~f  n"  "^  "^  handwriting,  and  each  letter 
a^^Z  f  ^'^"i'^*"*  "•»*•  "  consequence  of  obstruc- 
tion and  falhng  off  m  majorities,  he  and  his  coUeagues  had 
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decided  to  put  off  the  second  reading  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill 
until  after  Easter.  This,  to  my  mind,  seemed  disaster— partly 
because  it  seemed  to  put  a  premium  on  obstruction.  I  hurried 
down  to  the  House  and  hastily  conferred  with  Sexton,  Dillon, 
Blake  and  others,  who  all  took  the  same  view  of  it.  I  wrote  to 
Gladstone  asking  him  at  least  to  have  no  pubUo  announcement 
made  untU  we  had  time  to  think  over  the  whole  thing  and 
what  our  course  should  be.  But  Gladstone  did  not  come  to 
the  House  ;  he  was  unwell  and  went  home  to  bed— and  the 
House  was  in  charge  of  Haroourt— and  Hareourt  told  me  that 
he  had  no  authority  to  delay  the  announcement.  So  I  had 
to  say  a  few  words  deprecating  the  resolution  come  to,  and 
urging  that  it  should  not  be  considered  final.  Hareourt  said 
it  was  final.  Sexton  asked  an  appropriate  question  or  two— 
and  ihat  was  all.  t  do  not  think  I  shewed  any  excitement, 
but  I  felt  the  whole  thing  deeply.  However,  we  had  already 
made  up  our  minds  that  our  best  poUcy  was  to  make  the  best 
of  the  situation,  hold  on  to  our  alliance,  and  endeavour  to 
get  them  to  force  on  the  bill  immediately  after  Easter.  We 
find  sympathisers  everywhere  among  the  English  and  Scotch 
Radicals.  I  am  satisfied  now  that  we  acted  wisely  m  not 
making  too  much  of  it  in  the  House,  and  that  our  moderation 
wiU  strengthen  our  claim  after  Easter.  I  would  have  written 
to  you  about  this  only  it  was  too  late  when  I  got  home  and 
I  had  not  a  second  to  myself  while  I  was  in  the  House." 

'  Oh,  my  dear  colleague,  I  am  so  tired  of  everythmg.  I 
am  tuwd  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  I  am  tired  of  London 
and  tired  of  the  quarrel  about  the  Freeman's  Jowmd  which 
has  to  be  set  right  within  the  next  few  days.  Our  committee 
meet  here  every  day  and  for  some  days  to  come,  and  so  I  am 
chained  to  London.  The  House  opens  again  Thursday,  md 
the  great  debate  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill 
begms  I  suppose  I  shaU  have  to  speak  in  the  debate,  and  if 
I  have,  I  shall  try  to  do  my  best.  I  remember  your  coming 
to  the  House  to  dine  with  me  years  ago  at  the  time  of  the 
second  reading  of  Gladstone's  first  Home  Rule  Bill— and  just 
before  you  came  I  had  to  fire  off  my  speech  on  the  second 
reading.  Something  happened— I  forget  what-whioh  com- 
pelled me  to  come  on  earlier  than  I  had  expected." 

'I  wish  I  could  have  been  at  Woodlands  to-day.    I  should 

have  enjoyed  it  much. 
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But  It  was  absolutely  impossible.  Some  of  us  have  had 
to  go  to  teUnd  and  some  of  us  have  consented  to  remain  in 
town.  We  have  met^those  few  of  us  who  remain  in  town- 
every  day  hteraUy-and  we  receive  letters  and  telegrams  by 
every  post-and,  as  you  will  easUy  imagine,  send  out  a  goodly 
swarm  of  letters  and  telegrams  too.  To-day— Sunday— 
the  telegraph  messenger  has  been  incessantly  ringing  at  mv 
door.  I  thmk  I  told  yon  that  as  it  never  rains  but  it  pours 
so  It  has  happened  that  a  man  of  the  Daily  News  staff  has 
broken  down  and  that  I  have  promised  to  do  aU  I  can  in  helping 
t»  fiU  his  place  for  the  present.  The  result  is  that  withlS 
my  parUamentary  and  political  work,  I  wrote  an  article  every 
day  last  week-and  if  you  only  knew  what  a  struggle  it  wu 
some  daj^  to  get  the  article  done!  Of  course  this  sort  of 
ihmg  could  not  go  on  for  very  long.  No  strength  and  no 
nerves  could  stand  it  for  more  than  a  Umited  time.  Perhaos 
if  I  c«mot  go  to  Woodlands  on  Wednesday,  I  might  go  at  the 
end  of  the  coming  week  -Saturday  tiU  Monday.  I  long  for  a 
quiet  walk  among  the  woods.  I  am  growing  fossilized  with 
tlus  pohtical  work.  I  am  beginning  to  have  no  more  feeling 
eft  than  a  machme  has-a  garden  roUer  or  something  of  that 
kind-only  that  the  work  of  garden-roUer  is  much  more 
picturesque  and  delightful  than  mine. 

'I  hope  you  are  enjoying  the  woods  and  the  birds  and  the 
lovely  premature  summer  air.  It  is  indeed,  I  fear  aU  too 
premature,  and  will  exhaust  itself  immaturely  Uke  a  life  that 
begins  Its  passion  too  soon.' 

'  I  have  a  kind  of  idea  that  you  have  a  large  party  staying  73  Eaioo 
,7   „  ^^  '^  "•""  ""«  newspaper  correspondente  T««=.. 
would  caU     pigeon-shooting  purposes."    If  that  bo  so  I  am  4?*  '■ 
Sony  I  am  not  there  too-for  as  I  certainly  should  not  shoot 
pigeons  I  might  have  more  chance  of  talking  to  you     I  hope 
you  are  stm  enjoying  your  sunlight  and  the  warm  air  and  the 
music  of  the  birds  and  the  scarcely  less  delightful  music  of  the 
branches  and  the  boughs.    I  attend  the  House  of  Commons 
and  I  write  moessant  articles  for  the  Daily  Neat.    I  hone 
however  to  be  somewhat  reheved  of  this  Daily  News  wort 
nert  week.    I  find  that  Tillotsons  has  asked  me  not  for  one 
short  story  but  for  two  short  stories.    I  am  reduced  to  the 
conditions  of  .  working  carpenter-hving  by  piece-work- 
from  hand  to  mouth— from  day  to  day  .  .  .    Aft«r  aU,  what 
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does  it  matter  T  I  might  have  thought  of  something  better 
at  one  time — but  really  I  do  not  know.  Whom  would 
the  better  thing  please  ?  Myself  T  Yes — but  I  can't  live 
for  myself  alone ! 

'  I  fancy  I  shall  have  to  speak  in  the  House  on  Monday. 
Such  at  all  events  is  the  present  arrangement.  I  shall  do 
my  best  and  shall  really  be  glad  to  make  a  successful  speech. 
But  1  can't  prepare — that  is  my  misfortune.  I  have  not 
the  gift  of  preparation  any  more  than  I  have  the  gift  of  song. 
And  so  success  or  f  r^ilure  is  with  me  a  mere  toss  up  of  momen- 
tary inspiration  or  not.  I  shall  tell  jrou  what  happens — and 
just  as  composedly  and  impartially  as  if  I  were  talking  of 
someone  in  the  success  of  whose  speech  neither  you  nor 
I  had  one  grain  of  personal  interest.  You  won't  think  any 
the  worse  of  me  if  I  should  happen  to  make  an  unsuccessful 
speech  I 

■  All  this  is  dreadfully  egotistic.  But  the  excuse  is  that 
it  is  only  egotistic  to  you. 

"...  I  made  my  speech.  It  took  the  House  very  well — at 
all  events  it  had  the  supreme  merit  of  not  being  too  long.  But 
I  had  a  bad  cold,  and  I  believe  I  was  not  well  heard  in  the 
galleries.  But  I  think  the  speech  answered  my  purpose — 
and,  anyhow,  it's  made  and  done  with.' 


CHAPTEB  XXII 

THE   SECOND   HOME   RULE  BILL 

Mb.  Gladstone  had  brought  in  his  second  Home  Bule  Bfll 
on  February  18,  1893.  It  had  sailed  through  obstruction 
and  a  majority  on  the  second  reading  might  bo  safely 
anticipated.  That  a  BiU  for  Home  Eule  in  Ireland  should 
actuaUy  pass  the  House  of  Commons  seemed  ahnost  a 
mu-aculous  achievement,  when  one  looked  back  upon 
ttie  days  of  Kilmainham  and  the  Phcenix  Park  murders 
But  the  thrill  of  joyous  excitement  was  wanting  now 
ParneU  was  dead.  He  had  died  fighting  against  the  old 
foUowera  whom  he  had  led  almost  to  victory.  Now  that 
victory  was  m  sight  once  more,  the  shadow  of  the  lost  leader 
darkened  the  vision.  For  Mr.  McCarthy's  heart  had  gone 
out  of  the  struggle  with  the  fall  of  the  old  chief  to  whom 
he  had  been  bound  by  ties  of  personal  affection  severed  with 
bitter  gnef.  Yet  it  would  have  been  strange-had  he  not 
wntten  with  something  of  triumph. 

It  is'^r  ™  "?''™|8'"'f  «">  division  on  the  second  reeling.  &1 
it  IS  nearly  midm^ht.'  *    April  20, 

'  We  are  all  in  good  spirits-poUtioal  good  spirits  I  mean-  '^' 

bto  oZe Z  r  ^°"-^^  reason-the  Government  came 
t^^r  f  ■  ^F  '.  n^  ""jo^'y  "*  f°^y-  «°d  now,  instead  of 
ir^cT'ir  ^  ''"""Vf  ^"'^  "^  *>•»  Home  Rule  ™,  t 
!"».  actually  mcreased  by  three  votes;  so  we  are  aU  v;,y 
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glad.  I  wish  you  could  have  been  in  the  Houie  and  have  aeen 
the  demonstration  made  when  after  the  Division,  Gladstone 
came  in.  All  our  party  and  all  the  Liberals  stood  up  and 
applauded  him.  He  made  »  very  fine  speech — even  for  him, 
and  his  voice  was  splendid.  .  .  .  The  weather  is  deUghtful — 
and  oh  I  how  charming  Woodlands  must  be  1  Charlotte  and 
I  walked  in  the  Park  this  morning— and  the  ai'  was  delightful, 
and  there  was  a  kind  of  golden  haze  that  rei.-unded  one  of 
oertam  seasons  in  Italy — especially  in  Rome.  I  have  been 
ordered  by  my  doctor  to  take  two  h(,"'-hours'  walk — every 
day — rain  or  shine.  I  am  all  right  enough,  but  the  incessant 
House  of  Commons  is  wearying — and  of  course  it  will  be  all 
the  same  thing,  only  worse,  during  the  remainder  of  the  Session. 
For  even  when  the  Home  Rule  Bill  is  not  on,  we  shall  have  to 
attend  as  faithfully  as  ever  to  sustain  the  Government  against 
any  chance  of  being  thrown  out  on  some  other  question. 

'  I  have  been  doing  no  Uterary  work  of  late,  but  a  good 
deal  of  leading-article  work.  Lite  goes  on  in  a  curious,  mechan- 
ical sort  of  way.  Only  when  I  get  home  from  the  House  of 
Commons  late  at  night,  do  I  sometimes  sit  down  and  think 
over  things  that  are  not  political — sit  down  and  merely  think 
over  things — how  they  have  gone,  how  they  might  have  gone— 
and  other  such  futile  considerations.  Then  I  take  up  a  book 
and  read  a  Uttle,  Talking  of  books,  have  you  read  '"  Wreck- 
ago  "—by  Hubert  Crackanthorpe— pubUshed  by  Heinemann  ? 
It  is  a  volume  of  seven  short  stories — very  dismal,  sometimes 
ghastly,  very  mimetic  of  De  Maupassant  and  Hardy  and 
Gissing  and  Saltus,  but  still  very  clever  and  quite  woiLh 
reac,    ,'.' 

'  I  am  hopeful  about  the  Home  Rule  Bill— but  even  ai>  to 
that  I  can  only  see  the  same  prospects — that  it  will  certainly 
pass  the  Commons — that  it  will  certainly  be  rejected  by  the 
House  of  Lords— that  we  shall  have  an  autumn  Session- and 
that  the  Bill  will  be  sent  up  again,  that  the  Lords  will  not 
resist  any  further.' 

'  I  am  to  be  interviewed  this  afternoon  at  half-past  three 
by  the  correspondent  of  a  Russian  journal — whose  name  I 
can't  make  out,  any  more  than  I  can  the  name  of  his  paper. 
He  is  sent  to  meiwith  a  letter  of  introduction  by  Madame 
Novikoff,  who  is  jui>.  leaving  for  Russia  and  will  return  in  the 
autumn.    I  only  saw  her  once  this  session.    I  don't  believe 
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that  she  it  resUy  in  sympathy  with  Home  Rule  at  all— although 
she  says  she  is,  and  she  assures  me  in  her  letter  that  her 
Buadan  friend  is  a  devotee  of  Home  Rule. 

'  The  cheque  comes  in  welcome.  Curious  that "  The  Ladies' 
GaUeiy"  should  have  suffered  from  its  connection  with 
politics  when  there  is  really  nothing  or  very  little  of  poUtics 
in  the  book.  I  suppose  a  good  deal  does  depend  on  the  title. 
In  "  The  Rival  Princess  "  there  is  ten  times  more  of  politics 
than  in  "  The  Ladies'  Gallery."  Did  I  tell  you  that  Wilson  i 
has  been  promoted  downstairs  to  be  one  of  the  door-keepers 
of  the  House  itself  ?  Yes,  he  has— and  the  Ladies'  Gallery 
docs  not  seem  to  be  quite  itself  without  him. 

'  You  must  come  and  dine  at  the  House  when  you  are  in 
torn.    You  would  Uke  to  see  the  old  place  all  over  again.' 

'  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  go  to  see  you  to-morrow— but  my  April  i 
trouble  is  this  :  All  the  negotiations  carried  on  between  us  'M- 
and  the  Government  are  conducted  by  Dillon,  Sexton,  and 
myself.  Dillon  and  Sexton  have  both  been  summoned  ovcf 
to  Dublin  about  the  Freeman's  Journal  question— and  I 
am  left  alone  in  charge  of  affairs  here.  Very  likely  I  may 
never  be  sent  for  by  anyone,  or  have  anyone  come  to  see  me 
to-morrow,  but  I  cannot  venture  to  leave  town.  I  am  thinking 
of  acceptmg  an  invitation  to  luncheon  to-morrow— but  if  we 
do  venture,  I  must  leave  the  address  with  the  servants,  and 
the  injunction  that  they  ate  to  send  a  cab  for  me  if  I  should 
be  wanted  by  any  important  personage.  Once  at  least  I 
remember  I  was  summoned  away  from  your  house  in  the 
same  fashion. 

'  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  novels  of  Miss  Bayly- 
Edna  Lyall  ?  I  never  read  any  of  them,  but  I  believe  they 
have  an  enormous  circulation.  Edna  came  down  to  the  House 
of  Commons  last  night  with  a  le'  er  of  introduction  to  our  old 
friend  Channing— who,  by  the  way,  is  very  unwell  and  residing 
at  Torquay.  Edna  is  a  devoted  Home  Ruler  and  is  going  to 
r  land  to  write  a  book  about  it,  and  wants  to  be  put  in  the 
right  track  by  me.  I  shall  give  her  an  open  letter  recommend- 
ing her  to  all  in  Ireland  who  know  me  and  care  about  me— and 
then  a  hst  of  names  of  persons  to  whom  she  ought  to  send  my 
letter.    I  think  she  will  find  friends  enough  of  mine  to  put  her 

'  Mr.  Wilson,  door-keeper  of  the  Ladies'  Gallery,  wlio  fiimies  in  our  ioint 
novel  Tht  RtM  Bote. 
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on  the  right  way.  She  is  not  pretty  .  .  .  very  modeat  and  shy, 
and  I  think  much  in  eameat.  She  told  me  the  suocem  of  her 
novels  was  quite  a  surprise  to  heneU.  I  believe  she  makes 
quite  a  fortune  by  them— and  I  never  had  one  of  them  in 
my  hand !    But  I  did  not  tell  her  that ! 

'  I  have  not  been  to  any  of  the  private  views  at  the  picture 
galleries.  I  have  not  been  anywhere  except  to  the  House  and 
an  occasional  dinner  party  and  evening  party.  This  coming 
week  I  have  a  whole  string  of  dinner  parties  on.  I  shall 
keep  Saturday  for  Woodlands— if  that  day  will  suit  you.' 

'  I  send  this  on  chance  to  Norfolk  Square.  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  are  in  town  or  out— I  wrote  to  you  at  Woodlands 
and  got  no  reply,  which  has  made  me  fancy  that  you  have 
come  back  to  London  and  that  my  letter  is  still  lying  on  the 
hall  table  at  Woodlands  all  unnoticed  of  Mrs.  Englefield.  Any- 
how, there  was  nothing  particular  in  it  except  a  few  expressions 
of  my  own  personal  political  troubles  and  difficulties.  I  am 
going  out  of  town  with  Charlotte  for  a  few  days.  We  are 
going  to  Westgate,  for  we  both  feel  the  intense  need  of  being 
re-invigorated  by  the  sound  and  breath  of  the  sea.  We  mean 
to  leave  on  Tuesday — and  I  must  be  in  town  for  the  reopening 
of  Parliament  on  the  following  Monday.  We  shall  be  at  the 
St.  Mildred's  Hotel — and  if  you  should  be  in  the  mind  to  write 
to  me  there,  a  letter  from  you  will  naturally  be  always  a 
welcome  gift.  I  have  been  attending  the  House  of  Commons 
very  oonstantlyi  and  I  want  change  of  subject  and  scene. 
We  dined  at  the  House  on  Tuesday  last — a  dinner  given  by 
Healy  to  meet  our  old  friend  General  Collins  who  is  now  the 
United  States  Consul-General  for  London.  \ou  remember 
our  friend  who  came  with  us  and  Boyle  O'Reilly  in  what 
Swinburne  would  call  "the  dead  days  forgotten"  to  see 
Cambridge  and  Harvard  and  Longfellow's  House.  He 
admonished  me  again  to  give  you  his  kind  regards.  ...  He 
is  a  great  friend  of  President  Cleveland,  and  I  beUeve  much  in 
Cleveland's  confidence.  He  is  not  very  literary — but  there 
are  good  qualities — not  to  say  virtues,  to  be  found  outside 
literature.  The  meeting  with  him  brought  my  mind  back 
to  very  dear  old  times,  and  while  I  was  talking  to  him  about 
political  friends  and  joining  with  him  most  sincerely  in 
lamenting  the  death  of  Boyle  O'Rei'ly,  I  was  thinking  of  that 
long  walk  that  runs  the  whole  length  of  Boston  Common,  and 
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of  to«ewho  walked  thereandwiUnever  walk  there  again.  Wrfl 
you  are  and  what  you  are  doing.  I  am  far  from  weU.  but  I 
^.up^l'"  '"*""'*'""""'«• '""^'"«'''°f"'«-wil. 

Oliver  Hobbe«-yoa  know  her  books-they  are  decided^ 
0leT«r     She  is  quite  a  young  woman,  very  brig^  ^d  S 

mcha^e  and  asked  me  to  join  them  at  tea  on  the  Woe 
which  I  was  very  glad  to  do.  ...  I  have  «,veral  engLe^t^ 

Lt  aCtld":;!  rf  r".T  ""'""*'"«  npstairs'lnd  sld- 
wS^«   hTLhb        "f,.°fi'^gr«P«'»"y  "  I  have  been 

S^f  I^  J*  !**'  ""'^  '''y-  '  "•'^-  The  pain  is  only  Tt 
mtervals  and  is  at  no  time  really  aout^^nly  a  duU  low  grow^- 

1  should  probably  be  all  right  now  only  for  the  incessi-nt 

m«,«„™    ,  •';'*""''  »"  ''"y  '»"«-'"  '^o  have  early 

meetmgs  of  committees  and  also  of  the  party.  The  eff^U 
wmewhat  monotonous.    Why  can't  you  W^  to  the  We 

Te^  lu-™?"*         •'™«  *"—  "«'  '•"^  '«»  '    It  -°^"^ 

booL'  'artt™  vT^  T'"*  '»*'^f'«*<""y  »hout  your  Ho™.  „, 
(W,™.  -.r^f^.P"™'*  dimng-room  at  the  House  of  Common,. 
Commons  will  hoM  ten  guest»-but  of  course  you  oouM  have  ir  =■ 

™d  I  should  advise  you  to  make  your  dinner  there.  It  could 
aW?tr  T    T  r  P'«t"™«l''^'°o™  of  the  life  of  the  Hou«, 

Se  on  M   7  ""^  ^-^-^-K  the  dining-rooms  and  the  '»'• 
toTd  tW  T  .?7  '"°™°«-    "^"'t  ""^  I  "^  ™ther  amazed 

kttJ  wh™  I  ",1  !"'^*y'     I  ^""^  ""d  through  part  of  the 

Wto  when  I  was  cabled  away,  and  I  must  have  resumed  the 
reading  at  a  wrong  place.  I  am  sure  you  never  would  think  it 
was  rudeness  on  my  part.    I  could  not  have  gone  anyhow 
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'Yeateiday  waa  a  terrible  day.  We  had  two  meetings 
of  our  party — the  first  began  at  one  in  the  afternoon — the 
second  ended  at  midnight — with  no  end  of  divisions  inter- 
vening. Dear  friend,  my  mind  is  tempest  tossed.  I  have 
hardly  ever  gone  through  such  a  day  as  yesterday.  We  have 
fallen  into  hopeless  disunion  in  our  pwty.  While  we  were 
trying  to  fight  the  enemy  we  have  a  mutiny  in  our 
own  ship.  Sexton  has  hopelessly  given  in  his  resignation 
and  resolves  to  withdraw  from  public  life.  We  are  to 
have  another  meeting  on  Monday  to  try  to  prevail  on 
him  to  withdraw  his  resignation — and  I  shall  get  Gladstone 
to  bring  his  most  earnest  influence  to  bear  upon  him.  The 
conditions  were  certainly  trying  to  a  sensitive  man.  It  is 
all  a  conflict  of  jealousies  and  hates,  and  the  national  cause 
is  forgotten.  And  we  are  fighting  this  difficult  battle  with  our 
narrow  majority  and  with  Gladstone's  decUning  years— and 
we  are  frankly  telling  our  opponents  that  we  are  not  able, 
even  at  such  a  crisis,  to  govern  ourselves  and  our  rancours 
and  our  tempers !  I  am  well-nigh  sick  of  it  all.  I  have 
ruined  health  and  fortune  and  Uterary  work  for  this  !  I  am 
sorry  from  my  heart  for  Blako — the  gallant  and  gifted  friend 
who  gave  up  his  home  and  his  well-earned  ease  to  come  over 
and  fight  this  hopeless  battle — which  is  to  be  lout  by  our  own 
fault !  He  says  he  feels  heart-broken — and  his  conviction  is 
that  the  present  Bill  is  lost.  I  am  not  quite  so  unhopeful— 
but  I  feel  terribly  depressed.  I  do  not  know  what  Monday's 
meeting  may  bring.  Do  not  say  anything  of  all  this,  just 
yet — it  will  soon  enough  be  proclaimed  on  the  house-tops.' 

'  Oh !  my  dear  colleague,  what  a  day  I  have  had  !  Politi- 
cal friends  coming  to  consult  me — interviewers  come  to  get 
at  my  opinions — all  quite  like  the  old  time,  and  a  decisive 
meeting  of  our  party  to-morrow — at  which  I  am  encouragingly 
assured  by  Blake  and  Dillon,  all  will  depend  upon  my  opening 
speech.  Meantim  I  want  to  answer  some  of  your  questions 
about  the  dining-rooms  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
Terrace.  I  think  you  might  take  the  Terrace  as  on  one  of 
those  recent  evenings  when  it  is  as  you  never  saw  it  or  for  that 
matte"- — /  never  saw  it,  Uterally  flooded  with  women.  You 
see  th  t  members  have  nearly  all  to  stay  the  whole  time  in 
the  House  now,  and  they  bring  their  women  friends  and  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  their  constituents  down  to  see  them 
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and  the  Terrace  is  one  flood  of  billowy  petticoata.  I  wish  you 
could  come  down  some  evening  and  see  it.  A  member  wanting 
to  shew  a  lady  something  through  Lady  Saxon's  i  door 
might  naturally  ask  her  to  come  and  look  at  the  curious  little 
gr««y  and  monastical  enclosure  on  the  other  side.  A  member 
inciting  another  not  to  mids  a  division  would  very  likely  say  : 
"^  Look  here  old  man,  you'll  catch  it  if  you  miss  this  division— 
I'U  tell  your  whips  where  I  saw  you."  You  might  say  some- 
thing about  the  tea-parties  of  the  Speaker's  daughter  at  her 
end  of  the  Terrace.  I'll  find  out  exactly  what  the  buildings 
at  the  other  extreme  actually  are.  It  ia  the  Strangers' 
smoking-room  that  opens  into  the  terrace.  You  had  better 
come  and  have  a  look  over  the  place— the  whole  place- 
some  day  next  week— but  if  you  cannot  I  will  send  you  a 
few  descriptive  lines  about  the  dinner-party  to-morrow,  it  is 
too  late  to-night.  I  can  put  in  a  few  really  good  descriptive 
lines.  .  .  . 

' .  .  .  I  send  you  a  few  lines  for  your  book.    I  am  glad  to  June  27, 
have  some  Uttle  part  in  it  as  I  had  in  all  your  other  books  '*'• 
since  I  came  to  know  you.  ...  I  was  at  a  dinner-party  every 
night  in  this  House  or  out  of  it,  this  week.     I  am  dining  at  the 
Savoy  or  being  taken  to  a  theatre  to-night.     Good  Lord ! 
What  a  merry  life  I  lead  !    And  how  merry  I  feel  I ' 

' .  .  .  I  have  just  come  back  from  the  House  of  Commons.  June  20, 
We  have  a  sort  of  peace  in  our  ranks  for  the  moment— but  '»'■ 
there  is  not,  I  fear,  anything  permanent  in  it  .  .  .  Our  relations 
with  the  Government,  on  the  other  hand,  are  very  satisfactory 
just  now.  But  the  Bill  makes  hardly  any  progress.  And 
the  Session  is  running  on  while  the  Bill  only  crawls.  Our 
friend  Mrs.  Forbes  had  tea  with  me  on  the  Terrace— or  rather 
not  on  the  Terrace  but  in  one  of  the  rooms— last  evening. 
We  could  not  get  a  table  or  even  a  seat  on  the  Terrace  for 
love  or  money.  ...  The  whole  thing  seemed  in  curious 
contrast  to  the  distracting  political  anxieties  which  were 
there  and  have  long  been  tormenting  my  mind.' 

'  I  did  not  get  home  this  morning  until  five  I     To-morrow  June  30, 
night  I  shall  dine  at  the  Mansion  House,  invited  as  one  of  '''■ 
the  reprecentatives  of  Literature  and  Art— much  I  have  had 
to  do  lately  with  Literature  and  Art !     And  later  on  I  must 
put  in  an  appearance  at  a  dinner  given  in  the  National  Liberal 
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Gab  to  our  friend  General  Collina — and  I  ahall  probkbly 
have  to  make  a  speech  at  both  place — and  I  wii  to  have  dined 
with  the  Cobden  Club  at  Greenwich — but  I  really  can't 
pomibly  accomplish  that.  How  long  do  you  stay  in  town  T ' 
I  accomplished  two  of  my  dinners  and  spoke  at  each.  I 
went  first  to  the  Mansion  House,  where  I  got  planted  down 
next  Mrs.  Normand — Henrietta  Bae — about  whose  works,  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  I  knew  little  or  nothing — but  I  am  told  she 
is  very  clever.  .  .  .  My  spe^h  came  on  rather  late,  and  I 
spoke  about  four  sentences  and  then  went  off  to  the  dinner 
at  the  Liberal  Club  where  I  made  a  longer  oration,  and  then 
got  home  sick  of  dinners  and  of  speech-making. 

*  You  really  ought  not  to  go  tearing  round  to  garden  parties 
and  Empire  theatres  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  Why  not  accept 
the  situation  and  keep  quiet  ?  You  don't  really  care  about 
these  things,  and  anyhow  you  are  in  no  physical  condition 
for  them.* 

*  I  am  sorry  1  cannot  go  to  Woodlands  on  Wednesday.  .  .  . 
I  could  not  leave  this  place  even  for  half  an  hour,  and  at  night 
I  am  to  speak  at  a  political  dinner.  I  wanted  so  much  to 
write  to  you  yesterday,  but  literally  had  not  time.  There  was 
a  great  crisis  going  on  here,  and  for  hours  we  dared  not  leave 
our  seats.  ...  I  am  very  glad  that  you  are  to  stay  at  Wood- 
lands and  that  the  quietude  and  air  are  already  doing  you 
good.  .  .  .  ' 

*  We  have  at  present  to  keep  in  close  attendance  at  this 
House,  and  it  grows  so  monotonous  and  weaty  that  the 
sense  aches  at  it. 

*  I  hardly  read  anything  but  the  newspapers.  I  write 
nothing  but  leading  articles  and  political  letters — and  I  dine 
out  on  the  Wednesday,  Saturdays  and  Sundays.  There  is  the 
programme  for  the  time.  ...  It  pleases  me  to  think  of  you 
resting  among  your  quiet  woods  and  away  for  the  present 
from  this  dreary  unliterary  London — to  which  I  am  condemned 
just  now.  ...  * 

*  Your  praise  of  my  "  Dictator  "  is  altogether  the  pleasantest 
thing  I  have  heard  for  many  a  long  day  ...  I  wish  you  had 
helped  in  it.  I  often — so  very  often  missed  your  help.  .  .  . ' 
'  I  wonder  if  this  will  find  you  at  Woodlands,  where  I  send 
it  on  chance.  It  is  written  in  all  the  heat  and  passion  of  the 
first  great  division  of  a  night  which  is  to  be  signalised  by  a 
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•ome  unpMsUeled  in  the  House  of  Common,  of  our  day— 
•  reguUr  row  "  with  many  blow,  interehanged.  There  waa 
«oh  a  tumult  that  no  one  «om.  quite  able  to  »y  who  .truck 
toe  flnt  blow,  but  the  concurrence  of  tctimony  «»m.  to  point 
to  Colone  Saunder«n  a»  the  beginner.  At  .U  event,  he  wa. 
m  the  meWe  hittmg  out  and  being  hit.  The  whole  thing  wa. 
jcandalou.  .hameful,  .ickening-an  un.peakable  degradation 
to  the  Enghri,  Parliament.  I  .aw  but  Uttle  of  it  pS^nally 
for  I  wa.  aotuaUy  beginning  thi.  letter  in  one  of  the  divirion 
lobbie.  when  I  heard  the  cUmour  of  the  riot  and  rushed  to 

S^  °  ."i  "".  ?°"?  ""•  '  "°  ™*"«  "'"'  in  the  wme 
dmnon  lobby,  and  m  the  next  chair  to  me  i.  Gladstone  himself 
«™tehing  off  a  letter  with  all  the  energy  of  a  young  lover 

wntmg  to  hi.  sweetheart Another  division  ha.  gone 

I  have  had  quite  ,i  friendly  talk  with  Saundereon.  He  .ays 
he  didn  t  b^n  the  fighl^that  it  wa.  begun  by  two  English 
member^-that  in  self-defence  he  hit  out  and  .truck  by  acci- 
dent an  Iruh  member— that  the  Irish  member  struck  back 
a.  i»  mdeed  the  custom  of  the  country,  and  that  he-Colonei 
Baunder«>n-got  much  the  worst  of  it.  From  aU  I  can  hear 
I  beheve  It  did  begin-I  mean  the  actual  .triking-between 
two  English  members.  But  the  Houm  wa.  aflame  ^th  pawion 
andmything  might  have  been  expected  except  perhap.  actual 

'We  have  had  quiet  time,  since  the  fearful  "row."  I  Ho™ of 
»w  GladBtone  yeeterday- we  had  arranged  a  conference  with  Co"«>>oi», 
him  about  the  Home  Rule  BiU,  and  he  preyed  for  our  opinion  ^3^  "•■ 
whether  any  step,  ought  to  be  taken  by  the  Houm  to  record 
It.  condemnation  of  the  riot.  I,  for  myself,  answered  "  yes 
emphaticaUy  yeg."  He  asked  me  about  this  and  that  excit-' 
ing  moment  m  modem  parUamentary  history-wy  a  hundred 
yenM  back— and  whether,  in  that  time,  blows  had  been 
exchanged  on  the  floor  of  the  He  -se  of  Commons.  I  «ud 
according  to  my  reading,  "  emphatically  no,"  and  he  said  that 
was  his  readmg  also.  But  I  don't  fancy  anything  wiU  be 
done.  ThelSpeaker  is  for  dropping  the  whole  affair-a 
profound  mistake  I  think,  an  admission  that  the  House  of 
Common,  regard,  a  free  fight^the  first  free  fight  ever  known 
there— on  ito  own  benches,  a.  a  matter  of  no  wriou. 
importance. 

'  I  hope  you  are  getting  on  well.    I  am  going  next  Saturday 
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to  itay  until  Monday  mt  Quex  Park,  Binhington.    Do  yoa 
remember  Birohington  and  Dante  RosHtti'a  grave  ? ' 
Room  oI  *  There  was  a  ehort  debate  in  the  Houae  thii  aftemon  on 

??""?'"•  ">•  "<>'  "'  Thunday.  Gladstone,  BoUour,  Sir  Heniy  Jamei 
and  I  toolc  part  in  it.  The  reault  waa^indireotly  at  leait — 
a  complete  exoul  n  of  the  Irish  members.  Two  men 
were  called  upon  to  m..Ae  a  public  apology — and  did  make  it. 
They  were  two  English  members — a  Liberal  and  a  Tory. 
They  were  the  men  who  began  the  riot,  and  the  House  held 
it  that  in  them  the  responsibility  rested.  The  name  of  no 
Irish  Nationalist  member  was  mentioned  by  anyone.  I  only 
spoke  in  order  to  point  to  the  fact  that  the  Tory  and  the 
Unionist  press  everywhere  had  jumped  to  the  conclusion  <  hat 
ux  were  the  cause  of  the  tumult,  and  to  emphasize  the  manner 
in  which  tonlay's  proceedings  reUeved  us  from  the  charge.' 

'  Yea  .  .  .  you  may  be  quitk  sure  that  what  I  wrote  was 
exactly  my  critical  Oj;>inion.  I  have  always  thought  that  where 
rising  authors  are  concerned,  endue  praise  is  even  a  more 
i,ruel  thing  than  undue  censure.  Undue  censure  never  does 
much  harm  to  any  man  or  woman  in  the  end,  but  1  think 
undue  praise  has  often  done  much  harm.  The  q  lotation  you 
ask  for  is  in  "  King  Lear,"  and  this  is  its  exact  wording : 

' "  The  Gods  are  just,  and  of  our  pleasant  vices 
Make  instruments  to  plague  us." 

' .  .  .  How  I  am  to  get  my  work  through  by  the  end  of 
September  I  do  not  know  in  the  least,  but  I  suppose  it  will 
get  done  somehow.  Even  of  my  leader-article  work  I  am 
becoming  ashamed.  It  is  done  am';d  such  difiBculties  and 
interruptions  that  it  seems  to  have  neither  shape  nor  form.' 
HoiiM  of  '  I  ought  to  have  answered  your  letter  before  this  but  I 

R^^™7  "'*  '^  *  great  many  letters  to  write  concerning  practical  politics 
'9.^,  '  which  could  not  be  put  off.  Is  not  that  the  way  of  life — the 
things  you  would  like  to  do  may  be  put  oS :  the  things  you 
don't  want  to  do  may  na(  .  .  .  At  Taplow,  the  weather  was 
divine.  Charlotte  punted  now  and  again  ...  I  did  nothing 
but  lounge  on  the  lawn.  If  I  can  get  a  fortnight's  rest  at  the 
seaside  I  shall  be  only  too  well  contented.  To  add  to  the 
comfort  of  London  we  are  threatened  with  cholera — beginning 
— where  do  you  think  ? — in  the  House  of  Commons.  Such  is 
the  story  to-day— that  one  of  the  women  attendants  died  this 
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but  i^lT^A^  1"^  "?'  «°  ^  '""'•'•on  »'">  you  to-day 
Z>  ^f^^^  *•"*"  """"  ■«" '«» •»•  «o  o-t.  «oept  to  take 

Sunday  I  w»  po.itiveIy  i„o.p»blo  of  doing  «nySS«  ^N^w 

M^pby  of  Da^.^^i^u'lr.nlrn^^  41^:^^ 
Sd      1^1°°  '^"'?  "  """•  "'  ''""»  '^  have  to  be 

and  we  me  while  you  were  in  town.  But  of  oourae  I  kn«J 
that  you  wouU  have  lota  of  thing,  to  do.  I  t^L  fl»T 

walk  t<^day-my  fi„t  real  wZior  many  mont^    K 

„™/^  delighted  to  get  your  lettar  and  much  reheved  when 
your  two  volume,  came  to  hand.  ...  I  shall  begi,^  to  r«S 
them  to-mght.  and  wiU  mark  in  pencil  any  alSon^  Z2 
Mem  neoewary  to  me,  and  wiU^vo  yTif  m7rinZ  .^^ 
»rne.t  opinion  over  the  two  volLee.^  Yo7mrr  e„^ 
ev^'r  '^'  »"  --'  -««™«-  «--  Bt^e  .nd 

Wvl!^K '^  ^''"'  *."'  ^ '"  ^^^  '""*«'°  »'  Dora  Chamberlain's 
^^^TT.  ^r'  ^'"'  •"■  '^"^y  »»'k<Hi  most  enthnL 
tioaUy  about  "The  Right  Honourable."  He  said  it  Z 
■ome  ol  the  fineet  dramatic  situations  and  some  of  tt 
-tro^est  scene,  he  had  ever  met  with,  and  decW  that  it 
could  have  been  made  into  a  splendid  plav  I  mSv  m,  J 
t^ned  this    but  he  re-afflrmed  it_and  «.id  h^tSHe 

Wore"  jf:^^'*'"*^'*^  *"  '"'™  *'"'  •'^'^•^o  of  ™ oh  »  Xy 
before  Jones  brought  out  "  The  Bauble  Shop  "  ^ 

I  have  got  your  telegram  and  send  this  accordingly.    I 


8.pt.l.T. 

'Oi 


Skindla's 
Maiden, 
hnd, 
Sept.  la. 
'63. 


SootluML 
Oct.  1, 
'83. 


73  Eaton 
Terrace, 
•M.  18, 


LondoB. 
Oct  J7. 
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enclose  my  Algerian  notes.  1  wonder  whether  you  will  be 
able  to  decipher  them.  I  have  written  over  the  shorthand 
in  some  places,  and  thereby,  it  is  quite  possible,  made  it  harder 
to  understand  than  before.  However,  you  will  perhaps  be 
able  to  get  some  hints  from  them.  1  do  hope  you  have  had 
a  pleasant,  or  at  least,  a  not  too  fatiguing  journey  thus  far. 
I  shall  be  anxious  to  hear  from  you  when  you  get  to  Cannes. 
In  the  meantime  I  want  this  to  reach  you  as  a  greeting. 

'  I  have  read  your  proofs  and  sent  them  back.  Only  mere 
Uttle  corrections  needed. 

'  Do  not  beheve  anything  you  see  in  the  papers  about 
Irish  politics.  Whatever  is  real,  I  shall  be  sure  to  let  you 
know.' 

'  I  am  glad  to  know  that  you  are  quietly  and  comfortably 
settled  down  at  Cannes  again.  You  wiU  see  that  I,  less 
fortunately,  am  unquietly  and  uncomfortably  settled  down 
here  again.  I  don't  Uke  it.  The  House  is  particularly  dismal 
to-night.  Not  many  men  have  yet  come  back.  The  weather 
is  rainy,  dreary,  dark.  The  subject  before  the  House  is  duU. 
The  brightest  and  freshest  looking  man  that  I  have  seen  to-day 
is  Gladstone.  I  have  not  yet  had  a  chance  of  speaking  with 
him.  I  think  I  should  even  welcome  a  "row." — We  shall 
have  some  such  in  our  own  party  probably  a  Httle  later  on — 
in  preference  to  this  portentous  dulness.  I  wish  I  had  the 
buoyant  spirits  of  my  countrymen  in  "  Wolfe  Tone." 

*  My  Siamese  prince  has  just  come  to  town  from  Paris.  I 
shall  go  to  see  him,  and  then  tell  you  all  about  him.' 

' .  .  .  Political  affairs  with  me  have  somewhat  improved. 
The  storm  has  blown  over  for  the  present — a  meeting  of  the 
party  has  unanimously  approved  in  every  point  the  policy 
of  the  committee  and  of  myself.  We  had  a  debate  that 
lasted  nearly  twelve  hours  !  Healy  did  not  come  :  he  remains 
in  Ireland.  The  trouble  is  over  for  the  present,  but  it  will 
come  up  again. 

'  For  myself,  I  do  not  suppose  I  shall  ever  have  a  satis- 
factory time  of  it  until  I  am  out  of  poUtics  and  back  to  my 
literary  work.  But  when  will  that  be  ?  "  Mass,"  as  the 
clown  in  "  Hamlet "  says, "  I  cannot  tell."  Not  certainly  before 
the  next  general  election —I  could  not  possibly  leave  the 
party  now  and  put  them  to  a  struggle  over  the  question  of 
leadership.    I  feel  weary  of  all  this — weary  in  good  truth  of 
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I«t,  the 22nd  I^JS!,.°  ^  °"?  "'»*  <"•  Wednesday 
About  time  to  L  1^^!.  '  "^^^^o  »g«  of  a«ty-three  ! 
i»  it  not  ?  YeMri^S  .^'""""'^  ^'^  °f  enjoyment- 

can-,  ^/oW-tr:^;^ltu  S  **""  '.*"'' '«"  °"-  ««•  I 
' .  .     I  am  S»  ^^  '  *™'y  "'^y  *»'  I  <"»  old.' 

article  on'arimt^TIV-lttoM  "^t  ^r—  ?^- 
Tone-which  is  tobe  nnhK^^L  "'^  "•"o'^ography  of  Wolfe  Terraw. 

istoappearfhea^m/d^;''^'?;"  ^°^^^^^  fhe  articie  .^- '^ 

I  want  to  get  it  done  befn™  T  «  •  ?  '"  ''"'  'volumes,  and 

me.  for  Wasalwaysag^ttJZin'e™"'  "  ^'^"""  *° 

sudden  deaZf^t^  ^anT  ""^  pIT«  *<'  "^  <"  "-e  Dec.  22, 
brother.  I  was  taftirr?„  h.^^^'T'  ^'"''P  Stanhope's  elder  '»'■ 
days  ago.  At  o^  tZ  ?  t  k*'  **°"''  ""'^  *'"'  o'  'h"« 
we'^id^not  m^t ::  o^^  oft^  tZ""'^, "'"'  "'"'• '''''°"«'' 
friendly  when  we  did  meet  T'J^  Z  ^nZ^""'  ™°^  """ 
of  the  committee  rooms  wien  CZth  '  H™^"^"  on« 
should  like  to  have  added  »f.         ^  announced.     I 

Balfour  and  H^ir^'fh^e^^I^":^,  ^  *'""''  '^■'^"  '^ 

mas  bay.    fwl'tm™^!!""  "  '^^'°  "'«'''  y°"  "^  Chris*-  ^-  '^ 

'l/anttoTud™umfwZof^!°''""°"^«-  "  "  "  '"• 
make  it  clear  that  tZ  ^  '  Christmas  greeting,  if  to 

whole  ^hTcal-^nd-^/rtle:^^^^  '^k  °'   ^« 

and  li^rner^rtitra^r '^^  ^\^ '''''"^^^^ 

peopl^and  so  I  !r„^te'^  ZT*  ll**  """^  """y 
grumble.  ^        sure  that  I  oufjht  not  really  to 

oJ  life."    But  one  ^^  "°°"°''«'"  'aj'  Faust.  "  is  the  lesson 
had  to  mn  ^  °°*  renounce  all,  even  in  life     I  have 

bad  to  renounce  a  good  many  hopes  and  expectatlons-evt^ 

3   B 
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one  has— but  there  is  Bomething  still  for  which  to  do  homage 
to  the  kindly  Fates.  ...  For  myself,  I  have  outUved  the 
day  of  drama.  Never  again— for  me  at  least.  "  I  cease  to 
Uve,"  says  Egmont  in  Goethe's  play—"  but  I  have  lived !  " 
That  is  my  feeling  almost  exactly.  But  there  are  things  in 
life  worth  having  as  well  as  the  dramatic  and  the  emotional. 
I  am  perhaps  sorry  to  leave  these  behind— but  what  can  one 
do — th«y  are  left  behind.' 


CHAPTEB    XXIII 

THE   OOAt   MISSED 

The  growing  tendency  in  Mr.  McCarthy  to  a  deeper  melan- 
choly  than  those  fits  of  half  poetic  brooding,  of  wWch  he  had 
been  used  to  make  whimsical  mock,  and  the  gradual  quench- 
mg  of  h.s  buoyant  appreciation  of  all  things  beautiful  and 
mterestmg  m  hfe,  could  not  fail  to  strike  anybody  who  has 
followed  his  record  of  himself  to  this  point.  Of  course  the 
change  was  m  large  part  due  to  the  strain  of  aU  these  years 
inice  he  had  entered  poUtical  life;  or  rather-for  he  had 
entered  Parliament  with  the  highest  hope  and  enthusiasm 
and  on  the  wave  of  his  great  success  with  '  The  History  of 

^r,  nlT'r""  *'''  ''''■■"  ^'™^«'«  <"  «"«  ?««*  few 
years  Had  he  been  a  rich  man,  the  mere  political  stress 
would  not  have  told  so  heavily  upon  him  and  he  might  still 
have  mddged  himself  along  the  line  of  work  which  he  loved 

Insh  Ei^bitmn.  forced  him  to  grind  at  journalism  and  to 
do  pot-boUers  in  the  shape  of  novels  of  an  inferior  stamp 
to  those  old  favourites  'Dear  Lady  Disdain'  'Donna 
Quixote  Maid  of  Athens,'  and  others  of  his  earUer  works, 
the  highly  cultured  mind,  which  had  always  striven  for  the 
be^t  m  hterature,  suffered  in  a  way  that  was  infinitely 
pathetic.  He  faced  the  blows  Fate  dealt  him,  making  the 
best  of  misfortune,  lest  he  should  distress  those  who  were 
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dear  to  him,  but  for  the  rest  he  did  not  care.  As  his  literal; 
colleague,  it  was  my  privilege  to  be  his  '  Bafety-valve,'  and,  if 
I  may  be  permitted  the  egoistic  gratulation,  it  has  indeed 
rejoiced  me  that  the  sympathy  I  was  able  to  give  him  may 
have  helped  a  little  to  lighten  his  heavy  burden  of  disap- 
pointment. I'or  the  human  being  aijd  the  thing  upon 
which  he  had  set  his  heart's  best  hopes  were  Pamell  and  the 
Irish  Cause.  He  had  given  himself  up  to  both  so  whole- 
heartedly :  he  had  followed  Pamell  with  such  utter  loyalty, 
until,  as  he  has  said,  loyalty  became  impossible.  The 
blow  that  broke  him,  in  reality,  was  Pamell's  failure  to 
justify  his  follower's  trust.  There  would  seem  to  have 
come  a  change  over  the  letters  and  upon  Mr.  McCarthy's 
outlook  on  life  from  that  memorable  day  in  January  1890, 
when,  just  as  he  was  leaving  Cannes,  he  heard  the  news 
about  Pamell  and  the  C'Shea  divorce  suit. 

I  remember  his  once  saying, '  People  would  be  unable  to 
understand  how  much  this  National  Cause  has  been  the 
religion  of  my  life.' 

And  now,  in  the  last  Session  of  Parliament  with  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  power,  the  time  had  come  when  he  must  look 
thi  loss  of  his  life's  stake  straight  in  the  face.  There  had 
betji  a  flicker  of  hope  when  Mr.  Gladstone  passed  his  second 
Home  Rule  Bill  through  the  Commons.  Mr.  McCarthy,  of 
course,  foresaw  its  rejection  by  the  Lords — that  was  inevit- 
able. Yet  when  the  Upper  Chamber  threw  out  the  Bill— 
for  which,  out  of  660  peers  only  41  voted— he  still  had  hopes. 
There  were  rumours  that  Mr.  Gladstone  would  dissolve 
Parliament  on  a  greater  issue  than  any  previous  one  he 
had  raised,  and  that,  with  reform  of  <iie  Lords  imminent, 
the  Home  Rule  Bill  would  finally  be  passed.  That  un- 
fortunate Bill !  Misbegotten — ^like  a  soul  seeking  birth  out 
of  due  season,  it  was  doomed  to  extinction — at  le.<st  in  the 
lifetime  of  many  who  had  seen  it  draw  very  near  fu.'filment. 
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Mr  6i?df "  ""  "'''""°"  •"  *"  ^"'  •'y  '^«  House  ol  Lord,, 
Mr.  Gladstone  announced  his  resignation 

nro.^,°'°1wr!''°P''  """"'y-  ""*  fi"»'  discouragement 
proceeds  w:tt  the  letters.    Prom  the  time  that  the  PameU 

Caus^became  a  certainty,  Mr.  McCarthy's  health,  already 

hadfeJedsteadJy,,nd.  worse  than  that,  his  spirithad  begun 

AH  through  his  letters,  the  change  can  be  seen  gradually 
progressmg.  Though  .h  fought  bravely  on  m,tU  phS 
eoUapse  forced  him  to  retire  from  the  arena,  he  dfd  so  t 
m  re^fon  that  he  was  sacrificing  hims  If  for  a  lo^ 
cause-lost  at  least  for  his  generation. 

that'lm  T^^  \" '""!.°°'  """"'^'^ "'  "'  ^^o'^-'^-    I "-  »-e 

oirhJ'';^:'i''«r':*'^*r'^™'''"'^^^*'^«'''-- 

oj  to  ue     To  i,„„^  ,j  ^^^_  J.  ^^  ^ 

<»ptmty  of  Zion,  and  he  belieyed  that  doubtless  he  aho 
should  come  again  with  rejoicing,  bringing  his  she^vt^SL° 

doi^°r  "T"  °'  •'''"*  """^  ■^'  '»  ''!><»"  he  broke 
down  the  walls  of  his  natural  reserve,  understood  the 
romanfc  patriotism,  the  ardent  purpose  which  b^ed  m 
thatg^tle,unobtrus.vepersonality.  Thoseof  his  coUeagues 
Sev  rlr'irr  '^^'*^  "'"'  ""^  '"™  -O  -derst^^d 

o"r:^o7rrnriirrrp"o"c" ''-  'r- 

;.aUpa.y  Of  friends,  for  theit!rar;:i: 

my  hSr^T"'  "  """"'"  '"  "«  ^  ---«-  -tt 

Zuld      T         '^'-    ^"''  "  ^'"'  "<"  «t™ge  that  I 

S„       "  ""'f  "^"'""='"'^-    *^'-  J<"-  Dillon  was 
sittrng  next  me  and  we  fell  into  talk  about  our  old  friend 
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Then,  the  vords  that  I  have  \mtten  above  came,  in  gist,  bat 
with  more  force  and  fulhiess,  from  Mr.  Dillon's  lips.  And 
many  more  words  of  affection,  indeed  of  reverence  for  the 
disinterested  loyalty  of  the  man  we  were  discussing.  There 
is  a  sad  pleasure  in  recalling  now  those  expressions  of  devoted 
appreciation. 

After  the  New  Year,  Mr.  McCarthy  writes  to  me  in  Cannes, 
from  London. 


Jan.  a. 
'94. 


' .  .  .  This  is  not  meant  to  be  a  letter  but  only  an  instant 
word  of  thanks  for  your  most  welcome  account  of  yourself. 
I  think  you  might  some  time  make  a  lively  chapter  in  a  novel 
out  of  your  experience  in  an  influenza-beleaguered  Riviera 
hotel.  .  .  .  It  might  perhaps  amuse  you  to  read  a  Httie  sketch 
— or  story — I  wrote,  under  gr^t  pressure  of  solicitations,  for 
a  Catholic  newspaper  owned  by  a  political  colleague  of  mine. 
It  is  not  wholly  fanciful.  ..." 


73  Eaton 
Terraoe, 
Full,  e, 
'94. 


Feb.  U, 
'94. 


The  story,  '  The  Banshee,'  relates  to  a  legend  m  Mr. 
McCarthy's  family  that  the  head  of  the  house,  when  dying, 
hears  the  banshee,  or  it  is  heard  by  those  around  him. 

'  Everything  goes  on  just  in  the  old  way  here.  Nothing 
whatever  has  happened,  and  I  suppose  that,  as  the  world 
goes,  it  is  matter  for  thanksgiving  that  nothing  has  happened, 
for  if  anything  did  happen  it  would  be  almost  sure  to  be  some- 
thing unpleasant.  1  work  at  my  novel  whenever  I  can,  and  1 
write  heaps  of  political  letters,  chiefly  arising  just  now  out  of 
Blake's  visit  to  the  States  and  Camida  as  ambassador  on  our 
account.  .  .  . 

'  The  House  of  Commons  reopens  on  Monday.  It  then 
winds  up  the  business  of  the  Session,  and  then,  after  a  day  or 
two  of  formal  prorogation,  the  new  Session  will  begin. 

'  There  are  few  people  in  town.  I  went  to  Lady  Dorothy's 
to  luncheon  on  Sunday.  There  weie  some  interesting  people 
there — among  others,  Sir  Redvers  Buller  and  Moberly  Bell, 
the  manager  of  The  Times' 

'  I  have  been  reading  your  first  volume.  I  think  it  ex- 
tremely well  done  artistically,  but  my  trouble  is  that  I  can't 
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get  to  like  your  heroine.     I  know  you  won't  n.ind  my  giving 
my  opuuon  pomt-blank,  and  that  you  would  not  care  oneS 

M  Utterly  out  of  place  between  you  and  me.  WeU-I  don't 
bko  her  She  is  atiU  too  self-oentred  and  too  morbid  ISe 
vZm"^r'".'°/"r'  "'"'  "°'  O"*"  fitted  the  Zl 
te^tri  '^  u*".^''  '^"'  '^'  '""''  'l'"'  other  human 
the  second  volume,  but,  so  far,  that  is  my  impression  W 
oour^  yor  might  say  that  you  meant  to  pLure^jSnd  rf 
morbid,  »eW-centred,  utterly  selfish  nature-las  a  sort  of  p^Oi^ 

K  T^^  "'."  "**'™  """  ""''^'y  «««-»bBorbed_jrtha^ 
sLlth  "^  who  spendo  all  his  hfe  contempUting  his  own 
stomach-then  .t^^veryweU  done.  But  do  you  ^ean  this  ? 
i,?2      .r"  ^°  "°*-    ^"*  ^  "«"  t"  »™  yo"  -•y  ideas  abso- 

iS  r  IT"""  *°  """■  '^^  ''°"'<''  I '»»''.  »hew  the  sam^ 
absolute  frankness  to  me  under  like  conditions 

in,.,;-  ■  't"^*  ^""^  "  ""*  ''""»■  ""^  «  yo"  wUl  easily 
ma^e  I  spend  most  of  my  time  there.  You  said  that  I 
do  not  t«U  you  much  about  myself.  .  ..  Dear  friend,  the  reason 
why  I  teU  you  nothmg  is  because  there  is  absolutely  nothing 
to  tell.  .  .  My  hfe  runs  on  just  now  as  colourless  as  a  sub- 
temnean  stream.  The  reason  why  I  do  not  seem  to  enjoy 
anythmg  ,s,  m  part  no  doubt,  work  and  rather  bad  health- 
but  It  also  comes  from  the  darkening  of  the  prospect  in  every 
d^tioa  which  I  can  look  at.  ...  I  am  rather  Wiy  of  th^ 
whole  busmesa  of  Me.  But  I  shaU  fight  it  «U  ouTtbe  best 
that  I  can  I  daresay  I  am  myself,  Uk,  your  heroine-a  good 
deal  too  self-centred.'  ""^-a  gouo 

'  Ve  „e  in  the  thick  of  a  poUtical  crisis  here.    Gladstone  m 
«  resolved  on  resigning-wUl  have  resigned  perhapsTefore  'M.'' 
you  receive  tins,  and  the  qu«.tion  as  to  h^  succLor  I  fierce^ 

ZT  °",^-  '  "^  *  'J'""''™  '»'«'«■'  ^rf  Rosebery  and  Sfr 
WOham  Harcourt.  Rosebeiy  is  by  far  the  moi^p^pufa^ 
Tj^i.^l  <"»"fy  m  general,  but  many  of  the  more  eXme 
I^«  w  *  ^.f**  *8r"'  »  Pri--^  Minister  in  the  House  of 
wJtill  ^«-'?«.Jr«h-hold  an  absolutely  neutral  position. 
We  will  support  either  man  if  he  gives  us  sufficient  guarantee 
about  Home  Rule;  neither  man  if  he  does  not.  We  are 
absolute  masters  of  the  situation,  for  we  hold  the  fate  of  any 
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71  Elton 
Temoe, 
Mu.  9, 


government  in  the  hollow  of  our  hands.  But  I  am  sure  that 
cither  Roeebery  or  Haroourt  will  give  us  the  necessary  pledge*, 
and  either  will  have  to  stick  to  them.  I  need  hardly  tell  you 
how  much  all  this  occupies  me.  .  .  .  We  have  frequent  con- 
ferences of  our  committee,  and  I  am  haunted  and  pestered  by 
interviewers.  I  heard  last  night  what  we  must  assume  to  have 
been  Mr.  Gladstone's  last  speech  as  Prime  Minister.  It  was 
splendidly  delivered.  It  was  a  call  to  the  country  to  do  battle 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  House  of  Lords.  I  cannot  tell 
you  what  an  emotional  time  it  was  while  he  was  speaking  that 
last  speech.  One's  mind  went  back  and  back,  and  it  seemed 
like  the  sinking  for  ever  of  some  sun.  At  last,  the  sun  went  out 
in  a  blaze  of  light  and  splendour.' 

'.  .  .  I  had  a  long,  and  to  my  mind,  very  affecting  interview 
with  Gladstone  on  Monday  at  Downing  Street.  He  asked  me 
to  come  and  see  him.  He  E^peared  to  me  to  be  in  capital 
health  and  spirits.  He  talked  with  quite  a  youthful  buoyancy 
and  energy.  I  had  gone  to  see  him  in  quite  a  nervous  condition 
of  mind,  fearing  that  it  would  be  a  melancholy  affair  and 
that  perhaps  his  increasing  deafness  might  make  it  hard  for 
me  to  tell  him  what  I  felt.  But  he  at  once  reUeved  me.  We 
were  quite  alone  in  the  big  upstairs  room  in  Downing  Street, 
and  he  made  me  sit  close  to  him,  at  his  best  side  for  hearing, 
and  then  he  streamed  away  into  the  most  deUghtful  talk- 
no  sad  word — no  minor  key  about  it — all  hopeful,  bright,  and 
strong.  He  told  me  many  anecdotes  drawn  from  his  past 
experience.  He  told  me  that  he  would  have  left  public  life 
long  ago,  only  for  his  intense  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Ireland. 
In  the  end,  I  rose  to  go,  and  he  said  quite  fervently,  "  Well, 
God  bless  you  d  your  country  and  your  cause — God  bless 
you  all." 

'  I  went  away,  those  words  still  ringing  in  my  K-rs.  Cross- 
ing St.  James'  Place,  I  happened  to  meet  Lord  Ripon,  and  we 
had  a  talk.  He  told  me  that  the  one  and  only  cause  of  Glad- 
stone's resignation  is  the  trouble  about  his  sight.  Indeed,  I 
did  not  need  to  be  told  this,  for  the  letter  he  had  written  to 
me  with  his  own  hand,  asking  me  to  call  on  him,  shewed  it  only 
too  clearly  and  too  painfully.  Needless  to  say  that  I  shall 
always  keep  that  letter.  It  tells,  in  its  very  writing,  a  sad, 
and  what  is  truly  a  memorable  and  historical  story. 

'  I  have  hopes  that  everything  will  go  well  with  Home  Rule. 
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I  t™t  that  wo  .hall  be  able  to  screw  up  Lord  RoMbery  to  the 
^t  point.  I  have  had  a  time  of  inoe«8ant  work-eomrait- 
tee^eonferenees,  the  fixing  of  interview,  and  the  writing  of 
letter.     Your  iwcond  volume  has,  I  am  afraid,  been  silly 

d"™  ^^  *  "'  *''"  ""*  ^'^^  ""  ''"'"  »««'« 

■ .  .  .  I  have  never  gone  through  such  a  week  of  incessant  73  E.ton 

L^'tin™    f        *''V"'"  ""'"-''"''  ""  l^™  held  several  ^'-  "• 

end  none  of  them  occupying  less  than  four  hours.  We  are 
h^?.  7 '»*«">»'  dissensions,  and,  all  the  while,  some  of  us 
have  to  keep  up  a  good  appearance  in  the  more  or  less  futile 
hope  of  conceahng  from  the  world  the  true  and  ominous  story 
of  our  trouble.  Yes-I  should  have  done  better  if  I  had 
kept  to  my  hterary  work.  I  do  not  even  know  whether  I 
have  ««Uy  been  able  to  do  any  good  for  the  national  cause- 
and  1  hAve  now  and  then  .ome  spasms  of  sickening  doubt  as 
to  whether  we  are  yet  quite  fitted  for  that  self-government 
wt  J  oomM  so  easUy  and  naturally  to  English  and  American.. 
However,  these  u,  only  spasms,  and  I  don't  let  them  carry 
me  away—"  that  way  madness  lies." 

'  I  lite  you  fo  tell  me  exactly  what  you  think  about  my 
tatCThteraiy  work.  I!,  is  the  first  duty  and  right  of  friendship 
to  be  abrolutety  sincere  And  besides,  I  agree  with  yoi 
altogether  •■  Ite  Dictator  "  began  with  a  go^  idea,  but  it 
ran  off  mto  nothingness.  The  conditions  under  which  it  was 
earned  on  made  good  work  absolutely  impossible.  My  mind 
WM  never  aUowed  to  go  on  the  story,  and  the  thing  was  Written 
agamst  tune.  If  I  ever  have  a  free  hand  again  I  shaU  try  to 
7  "  *f??JJ'"^'.-  ^^  '^^  ^°^  g"  back  these  times  to  the 
^J^^  The  Right  Honourable."  .  .  .  I  have  been  suffering 
a  good  deal  from  sheer  fatigue,  physical  and  mental-but  the 
mmediate  pressure  of  the  crisis  is  over,  and  I  am  beginning  to 
feel  much  better  already.  I  had  to  preside  at  the  St  Patrick's 
dmner  l^t  night,  and  t  j  make  two  speeches.  Blake  was  there 
Z,i"*  1  ^''^''P^'' of  the  evening.  I  had  looked  for- 
ward to  the  occasion  with  dread,  but  I  did  not,  when  all  was 
over,  feel  any  the  worse  for  it. 

'  This  is,  I  am  afraid,  a  gloomy  sort  of  letter,  but  I  can't 
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7S  Eaton 
Terrue, 
Hu.  17, 
'M. 


April  6, 
'04. 


AprU  18, 
'M, 


April  22, 
'94. 


nuke  it  other,  tmd  you  will  quite  understand.  We  ihall  be 
able  to  tkUc  things  over  soon.' 

'  T-iis  is  your  birthday,  dear  colleague — "  or  I  do  {orget 
myselfi"  as  Hamlet  says.  I  want  this  to  reach  you  before  the 
day  is  out,  and  to  give  you  my  best  and  warmest  wishes  for 
birthdays  yet  to  come. 

'  There  are  some  important  meetings  on  in  Dublin,  and 
most  of  the  leading  men  of  my  committee  have  gone  over.  I 
prgferred  to  stay  in  London,  and  undertook  the  responsibilities 
accordingly.  I  am  the  man  in  possession.  The  Secretary  of 
our  Committee  comes  to  me  several  times  a  day  .  .  .  with 
requests  for  instructions  on  this  and  that  and  the  other  matter, 
including  telegrams  and  cablegrams.  .  .  .  The  House  meets 
on  Thursday.  Perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  go  to  Woodlands 
some  day  next  week.* 

' .  .  .  There  is  an  acute ,  political  crisis  at  hand.  The 
Government  have  lately— last  night  especially— been  winning 
by  painfully  small  majorities — one  reason  being  that  some  of 
our  men  hang  back  and  cannot  be  brought  over  from  Ireland 
— some  of  them  because  they  cannot  afford  the  expense,  and 
we  at  present  have  no  funds — and  some  because  they  are  in 
a  semi-mutinous  condition  and  would  be  rather  pleased  than 
not  if  the  Government  were  to  be  overthrown.  In  fact,  the 
Government  is  in  much  greater  danger  than  is  known  to  the 
public  or  even  to  the  newspapers.' 

"...  Last  Sunday  was  as  busy  to  me  as  a  week-dayi  for 
I  had  to  go  to  a  big  meeting  at  three  o'clock,  and  it  lasted  for 
hours,  and  I  had  a  conference  at  my  house  after  dinner.  I 
made  a  speech  an  hour  and  a  half  in  length — all  about  the 
necessity  of  getting  rid  of  dissensions.  I  hope  it  may  do 
good,  but  I  am  not  very  sanguine.  Well,  well — let  us  turn 
from  all  this.  I  have  finished  your  second  volume.  I  am 
deeply  impressed  with  the  story. 

' .  .  .  The  novel  is  undoubtedly  very  strong  and  clever— 
but  also  very  painful.  I  feel  utterly  puzzled  as  to  whether 
I  like  it  or  dislike  it.  It  seems  uncanny  and  creepy.  Some- 
times I  am  reminded  of  a  soul  imprisoned  in  a  dead  body.' ' 

"...  I  had  not  the  ghost  of  a  chance  of  going  to  Wood- 
lands to-day.    We  had  fixed  a  political  conference  tor  four 


'  Tht  Seourge-Stiek. 
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much  happier  at  Woorfl»n.l..™„  "'"""outit.  You  will  be 
»nd  Uter  on  travelS^^tCltd  ?^  *""  your  children 
your  youth  iVLn  i,       .      ^  *"  """^  «"^  renewing 

Ld.Tmetime,:    ft.uTo^ L°""' """  T  ^^  "'  ^^"^ 

some  seven  ve«^  Jf  n?^  "'*y'«'»«'°''er  perhaps  that  I  passed 
There  I  Ml  fT  ^.    "^  *"'y  manhood  m  Liverpool 

^MeTrahXrreivtt^Tti 

^^rUv^'".'""'™  ^^  ^*""^  together-the  housfwh^ 
Uvedttii  »  Irr  """1.  °"'"'«'-the  house  where  w^ 
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Temtce, 
tUy  20, 
'M. 


June  19, 
'04. 


June  23, 
'»4. 


Jane  28, 
'94. 


July  II, 
'94. 


every  etep— »ncl  indeed  I  felt  like  nothing  but  a  ghoet  mywlf. 
You  know  my  diunal  way  of  haunting  ipot*  where  I  have  been 
either  very  happy  or  very  miaerable.  A«  I  wandered  through 
these  Liverpool  street*  of  my  youth  and  my  early  manhood 
and  my  marriage  and  all  the  rest,  I  became  curiously  and 
painfully  improMcd  with  a  sense  of  the  whole  pitifulnem  of 
life — of  the  unmeaningness  of  it— and  I  think  I  was  rathor 
glad  to  get  back  to  a  political  meeting— because  it  took  me  out 
of  myself  and  my  own  brooding  and  ghost-like  thoughts.' 

• .  .  .  Last  night  I  went  to  Pembroke  Lodge,  to  dine  with 
Lady  Russell— and  the  drive  to  and  from  Richmond  station  is 
pretty  long,  and  the  night  became  f.  iirfuUy  cold— and  this 
morning  I  woke  with  a  cough  whuli  would  do  credit  to  a 
champion  victim  of  bronchitis.  So  I  had  to  stay  at  home  and 
try  all  I  can  to  get  well.  .  .  . 

'  And  all  the  time  I  have  had  a  very  plague  of  political 
correspondence— and  worries— some  of  them  paltry,  pecuni- 
ary, personal  worries  coming  Wwcen  one  and  all  his  better 
thoughts  and  better  nature,  just  as  a  grain  of  dust  in  the  eye 
destroys  for  one  the  charm  of  landscape.' 

' .  .  .  I  mean  to  send  you  some  little  gift,  dear  Colleague, 
on  the  28th  of  June,  in  fulfilment  of  the  usage  of  so  many 
years.  Only  I  don't  know  what  it  ought  to  be :  and  so  I 
ask  you.  Is  there  any  book  you  would  care  to  have  1  I  should 
like  to  give  you  something  that  you  would  wish  to  have.' 

'  I  shall  be  deUghted  to  send  you  the  "  Marcus  Aurelius," 
and  I  am  sure  you  will  enjoy  reading  it.     I  am  deeply  interested 

in  your  acco  int  of  your  studies  with  M ,  and  I  am  satisfied 

that  you  have  got  upon  the  right  way  of  making  history  live 
for  her  from  the  very  beginning — unfold  itself  in  living 'and 
yet  in  dramatic  reality — not  the  sort  of  cramming  which,  as 
some  great  person  said,  turns  history  into  an  old  almanac.' 

* ...  I  was  at  a  dinner-party  last  night  to  which  you  had 
been  bidden— at  Miss  Washington  Jackson's.  It  was  quite 
a  brilliant  Uttle  gathering— but  I  had  to  leave  before  dinner 
was  actually  over — to  attend  a  consultation  with  lawyers 
about  the  Paris  funds — a  French  lawyer  having  come  over 
from  Paris  and  having  to  return  this  morning.  So  my  dinner- 
party was  "  queered."  Then  I  went  to  the  Daily  News 
and  wrote  on  the  election  of  the  new  President.  .  ,  . ' 

' .  .  .  How  are  you  faring  along,  dear  Colleague  ?  I  should 
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like  to  hear  when  you  have  a  little  time  to  tpare.  .  .  . 
Nothing  hai  happened  rince  I  saw  you— except  that  I  actually 
went— or  waa  taken— to  tee  lUjano  in  "  Madame  Sam  CMne." 
I  wa»  called  for,  conveyed  there  and  brought  home  by  the 
friendly  Hanoooki.  The  play  I  thought  poor  and  dull— 
the  acting  generally  good— the  acting  of  IMjane  admirable. 
But  I  have  fallen  curioualy  out  of  the  way  of  going  to  plays- 
ana  indeed  of  enjoying  them.  ...  * 

' .  .  .  I  have  nothing  to  tell  you  of  except  utter  trivialities  .Toly  is, 
—luncheons,  dinners,  and  so  on.  I  am  dining  in  the  House  '"• 
to-monow  evening  to  meet  our  old  friend  Sir  Charles  Gavan 
Dufly,  who  has  just  come  to  town  aftei  having  undergone  a 
successful  operation  for  cataract  in  one  eye,  and  is  awaiting 
an  operation  later  on,  and  I  hope  equally  successful,  in  the 
other.  He  is  close  on  to  sevonty-nine  years  of  age,  and  is,  I 
am  told,  as  brisk  and  bright  as  ever.  I  saw  him  one  evening 
last  session  and  he  certainly  seemed  wonderfully  youthful 
then.  Do  you  remember  a  lecture  of  mine— somewhere  on 
the  south  side  I  think,  to  which  you  came,  and  over  which  he 
presided  f  That,  I  suppose,  must  be  four  or  five  years  ago.  I 
do  hope  I  shall  not  be  alive  up  to  seventy-eight.  It  must  all 
grow  so  tiresome,  I  think,  when  one  knows  that  there  is 
notVng  '.-■'lely  to  come  which  could  give  one  any  joy,  and 
so  many  things  that  might  even  still  come  to  givu  one 
ever  so  much  pain.  .  .  .' 

'  I  am  deeply  interested  in  your  plans.  You  will  tell  me  Aug.  12, 
all  about  them  when  I  see  you  next.  .  .  .  Most  gladly  would  '*•• 
I  go  and  see  you  .  .  .  but  we  ore  at  a  political  crisis  at 
present  with  our  evicted  tenants  bill  and  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  I  can't  venture  out  of  town.  For  the  last  five  or  six 
Saturdays  we  have  had  political  conferences  here  in  this 
room  which  have  jmetimes  lasted  over  several  hours.  Ivor  is 
Sunday  always  any  better.  ...  In  about  three  weeks'  time 
the  House  will  be  up,  and  then  I  shall  be  practically  free  so 
far  as  Parliament  is  concerned.  But  I  shall  probably  have 
to  go  to  Ireland — and  there  is  my  novel  that  must  bo  finished. 
Well,  well— I  need  not  bore  you  with  all  this.  There  it  is, 
and  it  can't  be  helped.  .  .  .  Everybody  who  sets  up  for  being 
anybody  is  out  of  town' except  the  leaders  of  Government  and 
Opposition.  There  is  not  a  house  in  London  at  the  doors  of 
which  I  could  knock  with  the  faintest  hope  of  finding  anybody 
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Terrace. 
Aug.  15, 
*94. 


Aug.  17. 
'94. 


at  home.  I  went  to  my  last  dinner-party  for  this  season 
last  Wednesday — a  dinner  given  to  bring  Bayard,  the  American 
Ambassador,  into  acquaintanceship  with  the  leading  members 
of  the  various  parliamentary  parties.  It  was  a  good  idea 
,and  was  very  successfully  carried  out.  It  was  a  pleasant 
gathering — except  for  the  fact  that  some  of  us  were  quite 
unexx>ectedly  called  on  to  make  speeches.* 

'  Our  letters  must  have  crossed,  dear  colleague.  I  was  very 
glad  to  get  yours — although  it  is,  as  you  say,  melancholy — but 
then  as  you  also  say,  I  am  somewhat  of  ghost-like  mood 
myself.  I  was  much  touched  by  your  allusion  to  the  glimpse 
of  the  Terrace  and  its  lights  which  you  caught  from  Waterloo 
bridge.  .  .  .  Yes,  we  had  some  pleasant  hours  on  that  Terrace — 
all  that  part  of  one's  life  seems  a  dream.  And  you  are  going 
away  so  soon  as  early  November !  That  is  sudden.  Most 
sincerely  do  I  hope  that  when  you  come  back  you  will  have  a 
long,  calm  life  before  you.  .  ...  For  myself  I  feel  dazed  about 
things.  Ten  years  have  passed  since  you  and  I  first  knew 
each  other,  and  sometimes  it  seems  to  me  but  yesterday  that 
we  first  met  and  at  other  timra  as  if  a  whole  eternity  had 
intervened  between  then  and  now  !  And  the  house  in  Norfolk 
Square  is  let — and  you  are  going  away,  and  I  am  contemplat- 
ing the  possibility  of  a  permanent  settlement  in  America.  It 
does  look  like  a  general  break-up,  does  it  not~I  mean  in  the 
little  world  of  you  and  me  and  a  few  others.  ...  * 

'  And  you  are  going  so  soon  !  On  your  own  account,  I  am 
glad  of  it.  The  whole  thing  will  strengthen  you  and  revive 
you.  It  will  give  you  material  fcr  a  fresh  book,  and  you  will 
grow  young  again — if  indeed  there  is  any  particular  advantage 
in  that.  I  seem  to  feel  the  long  separation  ominous— 
and  I  don't  know  where  I  may  be  when  you  come  back. 
Things  are  troublous  here  in  many  ways — politically  and 
personally.  ...  * 


The  voyage  and  long  absence  of  which  Mr.  McCarthy 
makes  m^ition  was  a  trip  to  Australia  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  how  one  of  my  sons — who  accompanied  me — would 
like  to  settle  down  in  my  native  country.  The  trip  on  which 
we  started  in  the  November  of  that  year  lengthened  itself 
into  a  journey  round  the  world. 


A  TORNADO  IN  A  TEAPOT 

Now  Mr.  McCarthy  writes  from  Heme  Bay  : 
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umuence  of  tho  Ma  and  the  aii'  and  the  glorious  weath.  -      r  a4  28, 
have  just  received  urgent  letters  caUinK  on  me  fa, It™m        t"* 

r%\?^l°'"'i^^„p''^y-°"''^"-d<^S^:; 
LsTutt'tiT'^rjtfrBX*'"^'^'''''^™'"- 

rthjv^^gofrn-n  i^TZ-7^-k 

Z^r."  "m"'"".'"  ''•*  ^o-  «'»^'°-  and  ffoo  from 
himself    towards  the  expenses  of  the  Iri.h   r.^M.       ^ 

atruggle.     I   thought  it  Tgrac^ul  td'touch^^^f^^S 
thought  the  time  had  come  when  he  was  free  to  send  a  subscrin ' 

mouth  r*T'°T?  "'""  ""^  *»'  »■«  ^«i  autho,^  t3' 
mouth  to  foUow  his  example.    This  was  m  factlhe  c^r^t 

Tr:^Zj  *='^r""'^«l  *«  contributions  to  gIS 
St^nl  ^?«f°«'"*  ««P«ately  with  gratitude  and  «^h 
i^S^S'  !?**  T°™'  ""^  '=*'^»««  'o  D'-Win  to  be  formally 
acknowledged.  I  never  thought  any  more  about  t  The 
Freema^s  J^rv^  took  my  view  and  apphuded  the  wS 
fransaction.  Healy  and  some  of  his  frifnds  denomic^  t 
fanously  as  a  surrender  of  Ireland's  independenortothe 

ft^J^^::"'"  °^  ■""*  '"  *■>«  ^«  of  attacking  me  « 
for  attackmg  those  whom  I  am  supposed  to  favour.        ^^ 

probably  soon  flicker  away,  there  is  no  real  life  to  k^Ttt 
^ve.    PetsomJly.  as  you  know,  I  should  be  only  t^  S  to 

.J  n*™'^°"?'^8"P""^'^'™^«'«'i°ebetweenLondon  r.  . 

-nJ?™L  "^  ''r?  ""'  •"*  '^'^  <J»y«.  d«"  CoUe^e  ^A 
-part  >   because  of  the  Daily  Neu^-^d  partly  to  Md  '«' 


^;'-f^ 


,■  r. 


,(■■ 
ill' 


i  i  I 


!i 
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Oct.  25, 
'94. 


conferences  with  Dr.  Emmet,  President  o{  the  American  Home 
Rule  Federation — who  has  come  all  across  the  ocean  to  talk 
with  us  about  our  present  quarrels.  I  am  to  see  him  again 
to-night,  and  he  sails  for  New  York  to-morrow.  He  is,  I  am 
glad  to  say,  thoroughly  on  my  side  of  the  dispute.  I  return 
to-morrow  to  Heme  Bay  and  then  come  up  for  good  and  all 
on  Monday.  .  .  . ' 

'I  have  been  busied  very  much  by  the  release  of  the 
Paris  funds  since  I  saw  you,  and  which  caused  the  meeting 
with  lawyers  and  the  signing  of  all  manner  of  documents 
and  the  writing  of  ever  so  many  letters.  I  shall  tell  you 
when  we  next  meet  of  the  almost  romantic  difficulties  con- 
nected with  the  transfer  of  some  forty-four  thousand  pounds 
from  Paris  to  .LX>ndon.  Something  might  be  made  for  a  short 
::*ory  or  the  chapter  of  a  novel  out  of  it.  .  .  . 

'  Did  I  tell  you  of  "  The  Hundred  of  Great  Britain  '  >— 
Stead's  project  ?  Yes,  I  am  sure  I  did.  What  a  grand,  not  to 
say  grandiose  title — "  The  Hundred  of  Great  Britain  !  " 
Well,  anyhow,  a  photographer  came  the  other  day  from 
London  Stereoscopic  Company  to  make  a  study  of  one  of 
the  Hundred.  He  made  several  studies  and  stayed  very 
long.  ..." 

The  following  refers  to  my  trip  to  Australia  and 
contemplated  return  by  Java,  Japan,  and  America.  Mr. 
McCarthy  had  interested  himself  in  getting  letters  of 
introduction  for  me  to  certain  official  personages  in  Java. 


Oct.  27. 


'  I  enclose  a  line  I  have  had  from  Sir  Edward  Grey,  the 
Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  ASairs — about  your  visit  to 
Java.  It  is  sure  to  be  all  right.  There  can  be  no  difficulty 
about  it.  .  .  .  And  you  are  going  away,  and  I  don't  know 
where  I  may  be  when  you  come  back  ! ' 

*  A  publication  conBiating  of  biographical  noticea  with  portraitfl  of  « 
hundred  eminent  living  men  of  Great  Britain. 


CHAPTEB  XXIV 

A  GIRDLE   BOUND    THE   EAHTH 

In  respect  of  the  8ubjeot-matter  of  this  year's   letters 
«peakmg  :ro„,  the  personal  point  of  view,  the  folS 
chapter  of  the  end  o,  1894  and  best  part  of  im,  sZsTo 
om„char«=ord  of  Mr.  McCarthy's  thoughts  and  doings  a 
a  sort  of  magic  lantern-show  of  ever-changing  scenes  and 

S^yj        /u"""^  ports-brought   but  faint  and 
distent  ^hoes  of  what  was  going  on  at  the  other  side  of  the 

Bcnpt    there  flashes,   with  each   fresh-dated  page   some 

resplendent  and  incongruous  picture  of  the  far-awl;  l"e 

and  conditions  in  which  the  letter  was  received. 

f.  I'f  ^r'T'";"^"^'  •''' "  """  '^"g"' »'  C^y'""  in  order 
to  ^^e  bune^^city-then  not  long  unearthed  from  the 

iri  V  ^"^'••'^P""'  ■■  ""d  "  was  at  Kandy,  on  our  way 
Sl'rch^  r^'*"°'  ''-'  ""'  ^''  ^-'"  <"  ^^^^^ 
Thus,  the  very  suggestion  in  them  of  London  wrapped  in 
November  fog  calls  up  to  mind  a  contrasting  vision  of  th" 
d  eam-like  Lake  of  Kandy,  with  its  palms  and  whisperi 
bamboos  and  the  slender  pillars  and  pierced  white  marble 
copmgof  the  wicked  Eajah's  palace  upon  its  bank.  There 
"gam,  are  the  bungalows  dotting  the  hills,  ahnost  hidden  in' 

So 
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tropical  greenery  ;  and  the  Temple  of  the  Sacred  Tooth,  on 
iiiS  massive  granite  base,  shows  its  pointed  roof  and  white 
octagonal  tower  against  a  veritable  Oriental  sky. 

I  seem  to  see  in  strange  juxtaposition  with  the  scenes 
of  which  my  literary  colleague  writes — the  great  sculptured 
elephants,  the  garish,  painted  gods,  the  ancient,  carved  doors, 
the  long,  dim  colonnades  and  temple  courts,  the  glittering 
shrine  and  high  altar  heaped  with  lotus  and  champak 
blooms.  And  I  hear  anew,  the  mysterious  chanting,  the 
beat  of  tom-toms,  as  the  processions  of  yoliow-robed  priests 
file  along.  Again  I  scent  the  heavy  odour  of  tropic  flowers, 
and,  through  that  fantastic  medley  of  sights,  sounds,  perfumes, 
impressions,  breathe  afresh  for  a  moment  the  enchanted 
atmosphere  of  the  Eust. 

Then,  a  second  packet,  caught  at  the  post  office  just  in 
time  to  be  handed  m  as  tie  train  glided  forth  on  its  many 
hours'  journey  through  the  Australian  bush.  And  there 
was  the  devouring  of  home  news  as  we  rushed  along  through 
a  wilderness  of  eucalyptus :  here  and  there,  a  township 
of  slab  and  sheet-iron  or  a  selector's  homestead  set  in  a 
paddock  of  gaunt,  white  skeleton  gums — corpses  of  trees  in 
interminable  ranks  and  phalanxes  that,  as  dusk  crept  on, 
seemed  to  advance  stealthily  like  some  ghostly  army  of  the 
Wild. 

Or  when,  after  a  three  weeks'  ocean  passage,  the  boat 
comes  into  an  Eastern  port  af.ain,  one  rises  to  find  the  wind- 
sail  gone  and  a  steamy  sun  pouring  through  the  porthole, 
and  to  hear  the  many  noises — shouting  of  orders,  creak  of 
rope,  grating  of  cable,  chaffering  of  native  dealers  round 
the  vessel — which  prelude  disembarkment.  Then  the  oiger 
anxiety  for  the  arrival  of  a  tender  with  the  mail,  and  the 
tiresome  wait  m  bile  the  letters  are  sorted  below.  Meanwhile, 
the  handing  round  and  devouring  of  long  slips  of  telegraphic 
intelligence   from   England— reports   of   a   terrible  came 
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and  there  are  pr^,  ^porters  likewise,  ready  to  pZee' 

oan^ed  wory  elephants  and  such-like,  pressing  Z^ZZ 
and  a  snake  charmer  piping  to  his  cobra  in  one  pZe  Td' 

Or  It  IS  the  harbour  of  HonK-Kons—wifJ,  =     1,1 
^«  ready  to  be  deUvered-whie'h  Slnt  lltC 
The  blue  strip  of  sea.  land-looked  by  its  near  broZ  1,  1' 

about    the    quay-warship.,  steamers,  coal    barges    h^lf 
Chinese  sampans,  nnd  larger  junks  with  *.,  •      -T' 
ribbed  sails  ^     '         "'*  '*"""■  P'^t^esque 

2  c  2 


ii. 
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where  strange  figures  squat,  that  seem  to  have  stepped  off 
tans  and  tea-trays.  Now  by  Madame  Chrysanfhime'i  Tea 
House  of  the  Frogs,  and  past  the  great  flight  of  steps  to  the 
temple,  up  and  down  which  a  crowd  of  butterflies  seem  to 
be  flitting.  .  .  .  Japanese  scenes  chase  each  other.  Kioto, 
the  city  of  topsy-turvy  enchantment :  the  solemn  pine 
glades  and  gorgeous  temples  of  sacred  Nikko  :  the  colossal 
Dai  BuUu  of  Kamakura — Buddha  of  the  Eternal  Calm : 
the  snow-cone  of  Fuji  reflected  in  the  waters  of  a  fairy-book 
lake :  pilgrims,  geishas,  barbaric  gateways,  surmounted  by 
what  look  like  inverted  boats :  bhinto  priests,  in  many- 
coloured  vestments  ;  temple  dancers  ;  streets  of  triumphal 
banners  and  myriads  of  firefly  'amps.  The  phantasmagoria 
becomes  grotesque,  bewildering.  It  is  somewhat  of  a  relief 
when  Canada  is  reached,  and  the  sombre  Bockies  blot  out 
Eastern  colour  and  life.  .  .  .  Meanwhile  Mr.  McCarthy's 
letters  tell  thoir  tale  of  his  own  doings  at  home  : 


73  Eaton 
Terrace; 
Nov.  21, 
'94. 


'  It  is  nearly  a  week  since  I  said  **  Goodbye  "  to  you,  dear 
Colleague — and  I  could  not  realise  at  the  moment  as  well 
as  I  do  now  that  it  was  a  real  "  Goodbye,"  and  for  a  very 
long  time.  It  is  strange  how  at  the  moment  of  any  serious 
parting  the  unimaginative  human  mind  seems  unable  to 
realise  the  full  certainty  of  the  fact.  Well,  well — there's  no 
good  in  moralizing  or  reasoning  over  the  peculiarities  of  the 
human  mind  and  the  human  conditions.  I  hope  this  letter 
will  find  you  under  blue  skies  and  with  a  freshening  enjoyment 
of  movement  and  of  life.  You  will  have  seen  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  the  "  Bock,"  and  perhaps  will  be  looking  across  the 
lovely  bay  of  Naples  to  the  cone  of  Vesuvius.  What  a  contrast 
in  scene  and  atmosphere  and  everything  to  the  gloomy,  half- 
foggy  evening  when  I  left  you  at  Cambridge  Terrace  and 
sallied  forth  into  the  dull  and  soulless  street ! 

'  The  Liberals  here  are  a  good  deal  put  out  by  the  result 
of  the  election  in  Forfar.  We  have  been  badly  beaten  in 
Lord  Bosebery's  own  country,  and  just  after  Lord  Rosebery 
had  been  making  speeches  there  to  stir  them  up  to  increase 
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doe,  not  let  iTto^i^h  whalT  °° '"""''  ^  **''^°°  <"<» 

have  your  next  addrem  »n  J  » 1.  *         ^  '""^  *'"™  I 

alwaya  send  you  ZT.r,L'^''''lT  *"  »«"'  J.  I  "hall 

thing.     I  gave  a  Zi  „f  1  T       ™'  *^^  y°"  practically  every- 
speeche,'andtheCi'oT^^°lr''y  ™*"  """"^^  -I 

my  n!::,:!f ^:^'tl'nin^:ii  t!  r  ":f ^  ^-^^-^ 

butit  wiU  take  a  good  de"  oFgoin^'ot ' "'  """*  "^"^'^y' 

know  w7e«  to'";Str'T"h„'°uirwlTi'''^  ""'^  ^  "^-^  -'  "«"- 
from  me  awaitin^yon  at  Bnl  ^J'"''  y°"  '°  '''«'  l^"''"  T^^T' 

if  yc.  do  not  rZZ.ll^':^"'^  "  '^  ""  '*""  »'  --  '^t-  '»• 

Kani/"*/"!"™'?'"  '™'"  ^"'^'^'"'  fr<"»  Colombo  and  from 
Kandv'       ^       '"^  y""  "■"  ''*"«*'«"1  ««»e8  you^w  a" 

be  able  to  get  out  V  th.  1,  ■  u  ^«''™»^-  I  hope  I  sliall 
Parliamont  '^Z\:Vc^''VZT  "J^  l^^^  P'"'™' 
We  dined  alone  on  Ch^t^'  Dav  W  ','"'  °'  ''"'°''  '«"• 
theatre.  Once  in  a  w^  Z^.V '  ,  "  ^™  '  *™"  6"  ">  'he 
us,  and  we  wen^'n  Z^l  .^°^^^  ™'"''  ^  '"leheon  with 
I  wenrcUefly  beca^"?"'°fi'"*y  Dorothy',  last  Sunday. 

brother.  S^oTwhri^'fa^"  't  f  ""'l  '"'°"*  ''- 
W.Ihadagreat^garf    ^,^^„V"ot  ThtT',"^  ^°" 

a."  ^fra'it^r  ^"  "^  »""-itTt: 

of  art.  "  charming  man-a  scholar,  a  lover 

■  How  far  off  the  time  seems  to  be  when  we  wrote  "  The 
'  Tht  Siddle-Sing. 


li 
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73  Eaton 
Terrace 
Jen.  le, 
'80. 


Jen.  23, 
'SS. 


Jen.  30. 
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Rebel  Rose  "  I  I  seem  to  myself  to  have  grown  b  quarter  of  a 
century  older  since  that  time.  I  think  I  have  become  old 
quite  suddenly— as  if  a  door  had  opened  and  I  had  passed 
through  and  found  myself  at  once  in  a  new  and  chilling 
atmosphere.  ...  * 

' .  .  .  You  must  6nd  it  a  relief,  mentally  and  physically,  to 
see  all  these  new  and  fascinating  sights.  ...  I  met  Campbell 
last  night.  It  was  at  a  farewell  dinner  given  to  Beerbohm 
Tree  just  before  his  going  to  the  United  States  on  a  theatrical 
tour.  It  was  strange  to  see  so  many  familiar  faces,  which 
lately  I  have  so  seldom  seen.  You  know  exactly,  without 
being  told,  the  people  who  were  there.  It  was  my  first  going 
out  at  night  for  many  weeks.  .  .  . ' 

'  I  wonder  where  you  are  now,  dear  colleague,  and  what 
you  are  doing.  Certainly  you  are  under  softer  and  brighter 
skies  than  ours  for  we  are  having  a  rough  time  of  it  with  foga 
and  miniature  blizzards — and  to-day  a  fierce  thunderatorm 
accompanied  by  a  terrible  downpour  of  huge  bullet-Uke  hail- 
stones. I  am  much  better  again  now  despite  the  hard  weather, 
and  am  going  out  again  at  night  and  have  returned  to  my 
regular  attendance  at  the  Daily  News. 

'  I  have  been  reading  in  an  Enghsh  translation  a  very 
powerful  story  called  "  Majesty"  by  a  Dutch  author,  Couperus. 
If  you  come  across  it,  be  sure  to  read  it.  Also  I  have  been 
reading  a  grim  story  by  Gissing  called  "  In  the  Year  of  Jubilee  " 
—it  deals  with  Camberwell  Ufe.  Oh,  how  well  it  is  done,  and 
how  realistic,  true  and  terrible  it  all  is  !    The  narrowness, 

meanness,  the  pitiful,  sordid  ambitions  and  failures what 

a  ghastly  satire  on  all  Ufe  it  is  !     It  is  immensely  clever,  but 
I  don't  see  how  it  ever  could  be  popular. 

'  I  am  still  hard  at  work  in  the  writing  of  pot-boilere 
— that  is  to  say,  leading  articles  for  the  Daily  Newa  and 
magazine  articles  for  America.  I  hope  soon  to  begin  another 
novel — for  it  is  of  no  use  attempting  to  go  on  with  my 
histories  until  I  have  something  to  live  on  while  they  are 
being  written.  For  they  take  too  long  to  write,  and  the 
return  in  money,  however  good  it  might  be,  is  necessarily 
slow.  The  other  night  I  sat  at  dinner  next  to  Mrs. 
Roose.  .  .  .  Roose  is  busily  engaged  just  now  in  hopeless 
and  futile  attendance  on  poor,  doomed  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill.' 

'  I  wonder  if  you  will  be  interested  in  the  cutting  I  enclose 
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must  have  told  them  aU  tovou  ^^^^"7  *?/°"'  ^  '"""y-  '<"  ^ 

doubly  tragic,  beca^  it  wL*,o  I^n"""!''  "^  '""' '"«  •««" 
become  ineviUble.  Do  yTreme"?  P™'/""^  *"<"  "  ^aU 
great  deal  on  our  miud^  »he„" e  "™  'Y  .^''  h«l  hi",  a 
mentary  career  of  Bol/  ^X™^.  1'"^^,  '^  Pf"* 

I  wonder  where  vou  a™  n™       j        ^*''*'  J*"*"     ? 
you  ?    It»eema8trM,rLn!tT   •  V^  *'"'"  *"  ^i"  ™ach 
•ir.  aa  one  migh    ^^^  f^Tl  't""  *'»*'  '<>'**'  '"t"  'he 
awaitingyo^Ih'JhJ;„"„f°"M  have  had  a  larger  stock 

"rive  aomeday,  and  then^I  "L^t^ l""""-  ^^"■y"  -'» 
•bout  you.  We  are  havL  a  bittT  T  1°"  ""^  ''««  »« 
I  hardly  think  I  remember  anv  If  '"°f  ^  ''*"  '"''  ""»'- 
I  am  aweary  of  the  cold  and  the&'f'''  so  diaagreeable. 
Doihj  News  I  don't  think  I  shtw  *"''''  "  °°'  '"r  'he 

until  the  House  moetrThtt  'i^,«^,°^'  ^'  "'^*'  «»  »"- 
Government  do  not  f«.|  ,„  „    j  -"^"esday    next.     The 

been  dwindhng,  and  ^il  of  tlf  "'""''■  ^'"'''  -""i^ri'y  has 
and  look  out  for  a  sm^T  the  "  T  ^''""'"g  downheLted 
«et  into  who  have  rmttl'XTot""^ "/  "'"'*  ">-  <""- 
you  exactly  what  the  greatST  ^  "°  °"*  "»"  '«» 
hope  there  may  not  bo  fgenerlTe  Jh"  '  ;  ^°'  ""^""^  ^  ""'y 
get  time  to  arrange  for  mv  r^l!!"  T/°"  *""-^  '«""  ^ 
"'?^'"^'™"J"''--*"'Ch:r.'"'"  '"^  ""*<^-"'P' 

lobby'^Zt^-^^:  ?ouirn^'"'^'»"  '™"  '"0  "  ^o  "  =<."«  o, 

why.     The  "  whv  "  i«  tw  lu          "'"''y  K"**'  'he  reason  C°»»»<»m, 

Upstair,  Lobby,  and    tht    the""  .T  "°  '^P'-««  «^e  -^f  «■ 

unpossibIef„,^ne,L     i^Llt    ""^^   "   "hsolutely  ' 
happening  before  siucTf  fiitc^!,"''.'"; ""'""?  of  the  kind 

shall  be  deeply  interested  Tt  "*°  Parliament I 

between!    I  was  B^t^  „**'"" '""ne.    So  much  in 

Year.  I  am  sZeftoes  irf ImaT  ""!:!?'  "^''«'  '"  "y  Ne- 
with  Walter  ScotfXe;,^^'^'^  ""t  .'"">">«»  to  say 
ever  go  well  with  me  agaL~  I  calf  "  "^^  »  >"«  will 
«y  that  "  happiest  is  tT'hou^  th»?  *"  °"  "^^  '''»  ""d 
I  am  not  qj^  ^  Lelv  t  h»  k 'T""  "'"^^  ''-"  ^or 
enough  for 'enjoyment  of  hfriefti;''''"'^  ^™  "''P*""^ 
.-  so  much  harassed  with";:^:,-  t  Se^Cr^ 
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73  Eaton 
Trance, 
Feb.  10, 

'gs. 


{wued,  and  if  I  were  free  to  reeume  my  literary  work,  and  the 
weather  were  not  quite  ao  cold  I 

'  The  seeaion  opened  yeeterday,  and  I  wu  re-elected  chair- 
man at  the  meeting  of  the  party — and  I  made  a  apeecb  in  the 
Hoiiae  laat  night.  A  speech  in  the  Houao  ia  now  with  me  a 
purely  perfunctory  affair — I  have  to  do  it — and  I  do  it  aa 
one  pays  a  bill  or  haa  a  tooth  out,  but  I  take  no  pertonal 
interest  in  it  and  make  no  effort  to  excel.  The  air  ia  full  of 
rumoura  about  a  probable  defeat  of  the  Miniatry — but  ahould 
auch  a  thing  occur,  you  will  know  of  it  in  Australia  almost  aa 
soon  aa  we  shall  know  of  it  here.* 

'  1  have  got  your  letter  written  from  "  near  Adelaide  " — 
and  am  glad  to  know  that  your  iirst  big  voyage,  this  time,  is 
nearly  over.  How  prosaic  it  seema  writing  from  Eaton 
Terrace  to  such  placee  aa  you  have  visited,  and  aa  you  propose 
to  visit !  1  wonder  that  you  can  find  time  to  do  so  much 
work  with  all  the  excitement  of  that  changing  acenery  and 
interest.  1  am  especially  anxious  to  know  how  you  will  find 
your  old  dwelling-place.  As  you  say,  it  ia  just  the  kind  of 
ghoat-like  re-viaitation  that  I  should  enjoy  in  my  dismal  kind 
of  way.  I  wonder  if  I  shall  ever  travel  ag^'ti !  I  seem  to  have 
got  out  of  the  way  of  travel  now.  Put  i*  j  one  comfort  in 
life  to  know  that  one  can  hardly  ever  tell  when  some  former 
chapter  of  existence  may  not  be  opened.  At  present  my 
existence  goes  on  in  a  dull,  mechanical,  monotonous  sort  of 
way.  The  two  nightmares — day-marea — morning-mares— 
of  my  life  just  now  are  the  bitter  weather  and  the  House  of 
Commons.     Well,  let  that  paaa.' 

'  I  launch  this  letter  in  the  faint  hope  that  it  may  find 
Commoiu,  you,  even  though  after  many  days.  1  ahould  like  to  travel  in 
'96.*  '  Java  were  it  only  for  the  memory  of  a  sweet,  sad,  touching 
native  ballad  which  I  read  ever  so  many  years  ago  in  a  transla- 
tion from  one  of  the  stories  of  the  Dutch  novelist.  Max  Have- 
laar.  I  wish  1  could  travel  there  with  you — but  that,  as 
Byron'a  Don  Juan  says,  "  is  impossible  and  cannot  be." 

*  The  Government  have  got  over  their  immediate  diffi- 
culties and  are  likely  to  go  on  fairly  well  for  the  session — but 
what  terribly  old  news  this  will  bo  by  the  time  it  reaches  you  ! 
I  have  not  been  out  much  and  have  seen  few  people.  ...  I 
aeem  to  want  some  new  impulse,  although  I  have  not  the 
least  idea  as  to  where  it  could  poaaibly  come  from  or  what  it 
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could  poMibly  be.    Sometimeg  I  uk  mwlf  whether  f  h., 
n^reaUy  atUineO  to  th.t  pcition  .hM^l'    'J^'l 
iril  «     ,r  ^"""'•''^"'epo.ition  of  one  ,ho  look,  on 
Me  from  tLo  Upper  Boxo..     U  ,o,  what  could  I  „k  for  hotter 

t  „»  l!iw  ?'*'"  "^"y  8«*  »  "««■  '"Pxl"  «  I  we«  able 
to  get  b«,k  to  literature.  Your  amount  of  your  intTi^tewe™ 
carried  me  back  to  the  Hoffman  Hou«.,  NewTri"  " 

I  think  I  shaU  chance  thi.  letter  to  Batavia  it  Kern, 

hke  flmging  »  letter  into  mere  .pace  when  ,uch  ^.tancerind 
.uch  uncertaintie.  divide.     I  .hall  be  delightS  when  o"' 
eorre,pondence  come,  into  regular  touch.  ^.      I  do  en " 
you  your  dehghtful  and  wonderful  experience,  rf  life  ^ 

day  ^^tf^ir  rhXiro'ut«;htr:it 
re^L-i^-i  -  r-x"—  -  --- 

'  I  am  deeply  interested  in  your  BrUbane  experience,  and 
1  can  quite  enter  mto  your  feeling,  of  .trangen^  He"e 

r.!^r?  T\"  "'"■  ™'  "'°""'  of  March  i  a  day  of  almolt 
abwlute  darkne«  in  London.  I  have  not  .een  mLy  pZle 
about  whom  you  would  care  to  hear.'  ^  '^    ^ 

A-i.^B*?  j°  "'"''''  agitation  now,  becauM  the  Sneaker 
Arthur  Peel,  ha.  amiounced  hi,  almost  immediate  rLiSon' 
^d  the  question  i.  who  i.  to  .ucceed  him.  EveZ^f  think^ 
ha  Courtney  i.  weU  fitted-admirably  6tted  onThe  who k- 

are  oppowd  to  him.  He  u  a  politician  too  far  advanced  for  the 
one  Mt  and  too  reactionary  for  the  other  '"™"'^"' '"  ""> 
I  have  taken  up  with  two  new  literary  project^-neither 
however  involvmg  any  particular  risk  to  me^  I  ha™  a^td 
to  wnte  a  one-volume  book  in  a  «rie.  called  "  Sta^m^Tof 
the  Day,"  and  my  ta.k  i.  to  be  the  life  of  the  Pope    KU  of 

~Pol'f  ""  n  "¥ ""'  ■"  "'■'•"°«^»'  boXbut  a  We 
of  the  Pope  for  all  readers.    A  large  circulation  is  expected. 

«^r  The  ^  *PP^.«'*^^  before  hi.  death  or  immediately 
alter.  The  other  project  is  one  started  by  our  old  friend 
fte  S^Ieys-the  publisher,  of  "  The  Grey  Rive""  It  ilth^ 
■dea  of  a  series  of  one-volume  novels  to  be  caUed  "  Tale^  of  the 
'  TIm  Cenior  ol  Play>. 


73£*t<» 
Ternce, 
Much  2, 
'US. 


March  9. 
'85. 


73  Elton 
Terrace, 
March  10, 
'9S. 
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73  Efttoa 
Terr«ce, 
Ihroli  23, 
'B5. 


Much  27, 


Century  " — each  to  be  a  genoine  novel,  but  each  dealing  with 
aome  particular  time  and  being,  wrought  into  iti  conditiou 
and  evenU  and  atmosphere  ,  .  ,  the  idea  seenia  to  me  a  veiy 
good  one.' 

'  I  am  not  out  of  health  but  I  am  out  of  aorta  aomehow.  I 
can't  aay  with  Macbeth  that  I  "  begin  to  be  aweary  of  the 
Bun,"  for  up  to  the  preaent  we  have  no  aun  here  to  be  aweary 
of.  Thia  is  the  sixteenth  of  Marrh,  and  I  am  writing  thia  at 
four  in  the  afternoon  by  gaalight,  because  of  the  fog  that 
enshrouds  us.  But  I  am  aometimea  inclined  to  aay  with 
Macbeth  that  "  1  wish  the  estate  of  the  world  and  iJl  were 
done  " — only  in  my  worst  moods.  I  can't  help  thinking  of  the 
many  good  fellows  of  both  sexes  to  whom  it  is  still  delightful, 
and  I  must  not  even  wish  to  take  from  them  their  blight 
condition.* 

'  I  suppose  this  will  reach  you  some  time  and  somewhere, 
but  1  now  feel  as  if  I  were  committing  it  to  the  sea  itaelf  on 
the  chance  of  its  being  washed  ashore  in  your  neighbo^irhood 
and  your  seeing  it  and  picking  it  up.  The  world,  after  all,  is 
comparatively  small,  and  yet  during  five  months  we  have  not 
really  got  into  touch  with  one  another  .  .  .  We  have  actually 
had  already  two  bright  sunny  and  deUghtful  dajrs — days  that 
make  one  long  for  the  bank  of  some  brimming  river — a  leal 
river  I  mean — not  the  Thames  at  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
a  river  with  grassy  banks  and  trees  and  overhanging  branches 
and  all  that  dear,  delightful  sort  of  thing,  which  I  seem  to 
remember  having  seen  somewhere  in  a  dream — or  when  1  was 
young.' 

*  This  is  your  birthday,  dear  colleague  .  .  .  my  memory 
goes  back  to  a  birthday  of  yours  that  we  spent  in  Cannes.  I 
remember  it  well.  I  do  not  think  I  have  been  abroad  any- 
where since  that  time.  I  am  possessed  with  a  desire  to  go 
travelling  somewhere — anywhere,  but  I  do  not  see  how  tliat 
longing  is  possibly  to  be  satisfied  ...  We  may  have  another 
general  election  soon,  which  will  be  another  occasion  for  me  to 
consider  the  situation  and  make  up  my  mind  as  to  what  I  am 
going  to  do.  Sometimes  I  feel  in  a  mood  to  say — let  me  throw 
the  helve  after  the  hatchet — having  given  up  the  best  yeare 
of  my  manhood  to  the  Irish  NationtU  cause,  why  not  throw 
the  worst  years  after  them  1  What  is  the  use  of  leaving  the 
field  now  at  this  late  hour  ? — And  then  again  comes  an  almoflt 
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in  need  of  it-f^  evlrtth^^  ^^'  ^"^^^  *'"'"  ""^  '"'t 
of  lif«  dem«  me         .^    ^  *"  '"*  ""''''  ">«  f"*""  '™y 

•  Ulk  I  h;i,SCwZln  F  '^^-rhich  you  know-about  'M     '' 

call  you,  Ix.ndon^i„L,"  ..ted  ?heT''^°''''r'''°y"" 

gUMto,  quietly  rem.xkBd"Sh  '^'^»"'  *»'°  *"  one  of  the 
•WehaTei^??^„    ■   !^^  ""S'"'"  have  said  fourteen."  • 

He  ha.  been  Speaker  forpll  """«  '°  '»"'"«  health.   T«™oe. 

the  best  I  have^ol  f     '*?"  y*""  ""^  *«•  on  the  whole,  ^^  "■ 
of  u7h«l  to^afcrflZ"""'    P"''«f«"'weIIday,.ome    "• 
my«lf,  ChambeTaba^^  '''^''?-    "*"•""'•  ^""o". 

.ueo«^ion-:„rIr:^H^.7l-d^?;^:t^  Tr-::! 
rnTwi-wTntrth^ri?  ^°^-.»  -" » ^^^r 

him«lf  apoke  t!  me  vert  oh  '  f  '"  '"'°''  °"'"^"-  ^^^ 
touched  Cveo.Tea^^'^llriXHt'y  ",".''"'  "■  "«1  "««  '» 
sincerity  and  iUBDon^eifV^  •!?  "■""'  "™*«  """«  its 

to  -ay  fn  tht  ^^t'^Crfeoum^ar  t  '  ^""^'^ 
and  then  I  eat  down.  '*'*'  "oment, 

never  .peaks.  buTl  am  Told  h^^  knowledge  seen  him.     He 

advoca^  ani  he  hasTf^^«^»1  '  ""'^  '*  ^"^^^  "«*  »" 
voice     IT,.  p°*  ""'  *  '^«'  stately  preronee  and  a  eood  clear 

Ese^e^^sr^tThnt'L'"'^''  ^^""'-r^-ss 

.nd  they  JmZ^^Tep^Z'  ^'  Tk  "  '""^  "^  «' 
strongest  political  opZen^  Zll-H^^  '"'  ^  "'"'  "'  *''«'' 
him  and  WMterf  Z  °f  P""*™- ,  B"t  the  Tone,  would  not  have 

Kidle^-I^^Xv"°T'"'''"™-S^M''«hewWhTto 
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to  be  nominated.  Campbell-Bannerman  was  willing  to  take 
the  position — fancy  a  man  with  forty-thousand  a  year  willing 
to  submit  to  the  appalling  tedium  of  the  Speaker's  chair  ! — 
but  the  Goremment  could  not  spare  Bannerman  who  is  one 
of  the  strongest  men  in  the  Cabinet.  Then  Frank  Lockwood 
was  sounded,  but  he  declined  to  give  up  his  professional 
prospects,  and  so  it  came  to  Gully  in  the  end.  But  how  utterly 
stale  this  will  be  by  the  time  it  gets  to  you  I  Still  I  thought 
it  might  interest  you  to  know  how  the  end  was  brought  about.* 
'  The  spring  is  coming  at  last,  and  one  feels  as  if  he  were 
beginning  to  hve  again.  What  a  pitiful  thing  it  is  to  be 
dependent  upon  weather,  especially  in  a  place  like  London ! 
But  1  suppose  one  cannot  help  it  if  one  is  bom  that  way. 
You  know  there  is  an  ancient  historical  theory  that  Ireland 
was  settled  long  ago  by  a  race  that  came  from  the  South,  and 
who  brought  with  them  all  the  feelings  and  ways  of  sunny 
lands.  Well,  I  am  quite  incliiied  to  believe  that,  and  it  explains 
why  1  cannot  patiently  put  up  with  a  chill  and  drear  and 
darksome  climate.  You  seem  just  now  to  be  getting  too  much 
of  the  sun.  So  it  is  that  Fate  sometimes  distributes  her  gifts 
a  Uttle  unthinkingly — sends  one  to  the  shade  who  loves  the  sun 
and  another  to  the  sun  who  delights  in  the  shade.  If  there 
could  only  be  a  Uttle  wholesome  compromise !  I  wonder  when 
you  are  thinking  of  returning  to  London.  1  hope  it  will  be 
before  the  House  gets  up,  so  that  we  may  have  a  few  walks 
on  the  Terrace.  What  memories  would  accompany  us  along 
that  beaten  track  down  the  centre  of  the  walk.' 

One  of  the  chapters  Mr.  McCarthy  had  talked  of  writing 
for  '  The  Grey  Eiver '  had  been  the  '  Ghosts  of  the  Terrace ' 
and  the  memories  of  political  events  brooded  over  by  great 
politioians  who  had  helped  to  wear  the  track  so  distinctly 
visible  upon  the  pavement.  But  the  ghosts  of  Westminster 
Hall  had  taken  its  place,  and  the  chapter  was  never  written. 
None  could  have  done  it  so  well  as  he,  or  have  made  it  at  once 
so  picturesque  and  so  historically  accurate. 

The  following  letter  refers  to  a  shipwreck  scare  ofi  the 
Australian  coast  which  caused  an  alteration  in  my  route  of 
travel.    The   projected   Java   expedition   never  came  off, 
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and  those  letters  of  recommendation  from  The  HaRue  pro 
cured  though  the  courtesy  ot  Sir  Edward  Grey  s!^lf "" 
purposeMteraU.  A  disaster  happened  to  the  vLtr:Lch 
we  started  upon  the  Torres  Straito  rout^he  was  of  H^If 

wrecked  off  the  Austoahan  coast  with  ahnost  every  so«l  on 

0^  that  shipwreck  just  before  onr  own  attempt  at  shiS 
occurred.    Only  an  attempt  at  shipwreck  -     ButTI^ 
nowwhatitmeanstohearthesudden'cra^oiashistS 

2L  :\  *"'  "P'"^  *"""  '^'---  'AH  w  mefand 

hddren  on  deck  in  life-belts ■ ;  and  I  shaU not  easSLTet 
the  w«t  on  deck  for  some  fifteen  minutes  in  theTaS. 
evenmg  watching  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  launch  a""e 

watffl.  !ae  ship  did  not  go  down,  however,  the  damaee 
2  >-  than  had  at  first  been  suppos«J,  and  ne,t  day  w 

mvolved  m  keepmg  to  the  original  route  made  me  decMe 
upon  tte  P.  and  0.  course  instead ;  but  I  have  ever  sbce 
regretted  that  lost  sight  of  Java 

me  J'i'r"'''  "'""^'''"'^«-  -  0-  escape  reached 

brei^t^ii^LtK^t^r""^/'"*"'*'-'''™  "^'» 
w«ok-and  in  such  phZm-hrn^Tl™  f   "^.?'^  l^ 
It  is  better  than  monotony  after  an     R,7t..   '  'r       *^^  '^ 
this  becu«,  at  presenTl  fXtJ^lrt^^  '  "'^^^^ 

»re  gouig  through  u  more  trying  than  what  Hnvtw]!   1     ■ 

So^rithif""''  ir^°-""rax"' 

ttTft^  nl  ^-Jfk-  1  ■  •  I  <""  going  to-night  to  a  dinner  of 

w'^th^tut':;  ^rmr"^!!^^!!,"^'^^  ^' 

With  me,  and  also  young  BlT-s^,  my^SiTZ:^ 
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colleague — a  very  tall,  slender,  handsome  youth,  who  bums 
to  be  introduced  into  the  society  of  authors  and  journalists. 
Alas,  we  were  all  like  that  once— I  mean  as  reganls  our  longing 
for  the  society  of  authors  and  journalists — and  now  behold  I . . . 

*  .  .  .  The  Grovemment  is  struggling  hard — many  people 
say  of  Sir  William  Harcourt  what  people,  as  you  remember, 
once  said  of  Sandham  Moree,i  that  he  is  riding  for  a  fall. 
The  Government  majority  is  very  small,  and  the  PameUite 
nine  generally  vote  against  them.  Yet  I  do  not  for  myself 
believe  that  an  election  is  quite  close  at  hand.  You  will 
know  of  it  probably  before  this  reaches  you.  I  am  thinking 
of  going  down  to  Brighton  at  the  close  of  next  week  to  stay 
with  the  Home  Paynes.  It  would  be  a  decided  relief  to  get 
a  breath  of  the  sea.  I  went  to  two  political  meetings  in  Surrey 
last  week — in  deUghtful  old  places  which  made  one  long  to 
settle  down  there  and  never  come  back  to  London  again. 
But  I  suppose  it  would  not 'turn  out  very  well  with  one — I 
suppose  I  should  miss  London  life.  But  I  don*t  know. 
There  are  moods  in  which  I  seem  to  be  thoroughly  sick  of 
London — to  feel  the  whole  conditions  and  atmosphere  of  the 
place  as  one  feels  a  nightmare.* 

*  What  a  wonderful  time  of  travel  you  are  having !  I 
consider  myself  quite  an  adventurous  sort  of  person  because 
I  boldly  broke  away  from  London  from  the  Saturday  of  last 
week  to  the  Monday  in  this,  and  sought  refuge  in  Brighton ; 
and  you  meanwhile  are  exchanging  Australia  for  China  and 
Japcn,  and  I  know  not  where  else.  Until  the  rush  down  to 
Brighton,  I  had  not  been  out  of  London  a  whole  day  for  more 
than  six  months.  .  .  . 

*  Poor  old  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  dead.  I  knew  him  well  at  one 
time  and  liked  him  much.  He  started  with  brilliant  gifts— 
among  others  a  voice  as  fine  as  that  of  his  father — and  with 
splendid  parliamentary  promise. 

'  You  don't  tell  me  anything  about  yourself — I  mean  about 
how  you  feel  and  what  you  think  of.  I  suppose,  in  point  of 
fact,  you  have  been  passing  through  so  many  new  experiences 
and  strange  scenes  that  you  have  not  much  time  for  consider- 
ing.— But  if  ever  you  should  have  a  chance  of  retrospection 
and  feel  inclined  to  encourage  it,  then  tell  me  something  about 
yourself.     I  have  really  nothing  to  tell  except  that  political 

>  A  dunoter  in  The  Right  Honourable. 
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very  ho„,e  whe«  pL"u  U^*°"  Hh"^  *^*"  *»  '^  *" 
I«t  house  in  th^  Wn  on  Jh  \  ^-^  °'  Brighton-the  very 
filled  wi,h^,so^^Certt^ri:«,„«f,  t'  T"^ 
gaunt  and  mournful-looking  house '  ^*  "  '  ^'^ 
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l!?:''^-*''^  Q»'«n'sbirthd.y.and  among  thelist  of  S^t 
'^  the  names  of  Hemy  Irvmg,  }^y  2». 
Howard  Russell  »  If  „.„i,i-    *V    '5- 


.  .  .  ^v,-u»j,  „  me  (Queen's  h 
royal  honoure  conferred   anneap  fho  „._       *  „  ■"  — "" 

B a  Baronet  ?     Of  couree  o^n    ^^^  """^  *"  ""k" 

difference.    B i»  a  ml  ^f  °  ''^  ""^  '^»""»  *"  tl^ 

in  that  «>nse  no  money  71/  'n"'""tr^"''«  •"« 
terity  of  Baronets-frvimf  can^<?»!^ ''""^1*  Z"  "  I^ 
better  to  let  the  honr^T,  I'tte™  »„H    :*T"  "  ""*  ^ 
than  to  distribute  them™  this  f^o"f  ,?f  t'""*  *""««*« 
order  especiaUy  »nd  exdu"  vd^°  I  »     "''^/"*  *°"'«' « 
classification  of  its  Ln  BUelhe  t,  '•"f"?''^  «».  ^vith  a 
feeling  would  be  in  fIvoSr  oftttwThe  "tVL-"''  """ 
and  leaving  literature  and^  to  filT  f    l^**"'*  "^8  ^^ono 
tteir  own  successes     But  rt^tnoTtolfe ".?%"'' •'""° 
do  not  thinlc  that  letters  and  a^  to  flatted  k '°  ^  "^''^'"■y 
ment  which  makes  Irving  andRusJatl^^y^'fJ"*- 
Wte  r  '"'""^''*  °'^''-  «-<-  -c^ma^nu^ru^-:^ 

I  W:''C^„rJti'ir&„l?;^««'-youthere.  ,„., 

Leeds  attending  the  annuaJ  nonv.T       .T  ''»y«-down  in  'OS- 

league  of  S  Brira-th^"ror"     r'^l^"  ^»''°'"" 

England.SootlandandW.ler    Wehld^oelT^r"  "^8  *» 
dimiers  and  our  sitting-room  wJ/.I  ^  "'  meetings  and 

men.    You  know  th"'sortTf  Sg  ThtSI  "^  *«  '«•» 

-«.  but  I  do  not  propJtliisfrS  ryo^u^J 

'  This  ma,  prophetic  of  the  Otder  of  Merit. 
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at  ihia  moment.  ...  I  have  just  heaid  of  threo  deaths  whioh 
make  me  stop  and  think.  One  u  that  of  your  old  friend 
Mr.  Bentley — whom  I  amociate  with  you  and  our  early  literary 
comradeship — the  second  is  that  of  Frederick  Locker,>  the  poet, 
whom  I  knew  very  well  at  one  time — and  the  third  is  that  of 
Emily  Faithfull  whom  also  at  one  time — now  growing  a 
rather  distant  time — I  knew  very  well.  I  heard  of  the  three 
desths  together.  .  .  . 

*  1  have  been  reading  a  marvellously  clever  novel  of  Dutch 
life  in  Borneo,  by  a  man  who  signs  himself  Joseph  Conrad.  It 
was  sent  me  by  Fisher  Unwin  who  asked  my  opinion  of  it, 
which  I  gave  him  in  words  of  downright  enthusiasm  and  I 
have  got  to-day  a  very  nice  letter  from  the  author  in  acknow- 
ledgement. It  is  called  **  Almayer's  Folly."  I  wish  you  would 
get  hold  of  it  before  you  leave  the  region  of  the  tropics.' 
House  of  *  I  pelt  you  with  this  Uttle  letter  on  chance  as  if  I  were 

Commons,  throwing  a  flower  to  you  wh^ch  might  hit  or  miss.  Please  do 
not  think  that  I  fancy  ':  is  worthy  to  be  Ukened  to  a  flower, 
but  I  throw  it  in  the  ecrvo  ''ort  of  way.  I  send  it  to  Yokohama 
on  the  chance  thatitiuuyyet  reach  you  there.  .  .  .  You  must 
have  had  a  wonderful  time  of  it — a  "  dream-time."  And  we 
have  been  so  dull  and  prosaic  hero !  Every  day  is  like  another 
— only  duller.  I  am  rather  worn  out  and  somewhat  out  of 
health,  and  the  incessant  sedentary  life  does  not  agreewith  me. 
.  .  .  I  was  sorry  to  see  the  announcement  of  the  death  of  poor 
De  Fonblanque,  your  old  friend.  I  liked  him  much,  but  I 
associate  him  wholly  with  your  house.  ...  * 

'  I  have  received  your  letter  from  Kioto,  and  the  28th  of 
June  is  an  appropriate  day  to  write  to  you.  Our  Hteraty 
compact  was  made  on  the  28th  of  June  a  good  many  years  ago. 
...  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  enjoy  Japan  so  much — and 
how  I  do  wish  that  I  could  be  borne  out  there  by  some  magi- 
cian's craft  and  taken  away  from  the  turmoil  which  is  about 
to  set  in  here  !  For,  in  a  few  days,  we  shall  be  in  the  full  swing 
and  passion  of  a  general  election.  All  this  you  will  have 
heard  of  course  long  before  this  letter  reaches  you,  and  so  I 
mean  only  to  tell  you  of  my  own  part  in  the  business.  1  have 
consented  to  go  through  this  election  on  the  express  under- 
standing with  my  colleagues  that  I  am  to  be  perfectly  fre« 
when  the  new  Parliament  has  got  into  working  order  to  resign 

*  I^raderiok  Locker4^ai|XKai. 
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my  seat  at  any  time  1  may  think  fit     if  t  .       . 

•tand  at  this  oominK  eSn^t.  ;,.  "  f  "^rato  "*»»  to 
in  the  party  andZ.™!^f^?    i^.    ^^"^  "  ^  "'"'=''  ^^^^ 

movement  hoXsCd  iLt?  A'/  ^  '°""'*  "'o  ^^ole 
the  chances  of  tte^^^T  "T..*"  '^'^''K''  '"^''ly 
elections.  So  I  ha'e^ntl  .  .°'.""'  ^"^^^  ^^'■^ 
We  told  you-ind  teT;^  .'^'"'  °°  "»«  conditions  I 

I  am  utterly  w^„f^  !!?•",  ''°°'^"<«"  I  propose  to  hold, 
fancy  thlt  I  Sm  (S^,  ""I""''""  '"'^■«»  "deed  I 
movement  of  a^y^eatt.hticT''  ''"':^'  ^'*'«"  ^  '"« 
free  from  the  L^^^L  Hn  7"°"  V  "^^  "'^'"'o"? 
cou^e  the  inter^  S^onfa^/I^JLJ":^"  •"'f-  ■«' 
-on«  our  party  make  the  .u:LTTZ\!^^ 

'  How  far  removed  you  are  from  all  fV, ;.  r  V 

Iibe.l^^b"Jrout^ol^*r":S'  «'-«°''-«<l  the  7,,  Eaton 
can  see  a  w».™    «  n         '      "*'  '°°'  *"d  artillery.     So  far  I  T«ra<», 

yoa,^ar^oTd,&°^  r*,  ^'''"  ^^  '<>"«'  """Jd  ™»«h 
whe^^toept^L  tdlSe^aZ'"'!;  "T""'  «^"«--' 

from  which  I  havn  in  .1.„  „«  ""  »i.  umj  gooa  oia    Shelbom'ne  " 
to  you  m»y  ^r  ^  1  i!""^  '.^"°  "'''  »»««■  ™tten 

S   D 
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English  electorates.  Anyhow,  I  shall  only  hold  my  seat  for  a 
short  and  convenient  time.  It  is  quite  understood  among 
my  committee  that  this  is  to  be  so,  and  we  only  debate  upon 
what  is  to  be  done  next.  So  far  I  have  distinctly  gained  upon 
my  position  w)  1 1  saw  you  last.  I  want  to  get  back  to  my 
old  work  and  to  quiet  and  to  live  a  Uttle  again  in  Uterature 
and  to  see  a  river  now  and  then  and  to  go  gently  and  not 
unhappily  down  the  inevitable  descent.  On  the  22nd  of 
November  I  shall  be  sixty-five !  !  !  The  time  has  clearly 
come  for  making  up  one's  mind.  It  is  supremely  idle  to  argue 
with  the  inexorable. 

'  I  am  sending  this  to  Vancouver  City  on  the  chance  of 
finding  you  on  your  homeward  way.  I  shall  chance  again  at 
New  York,  unless  I  hear  from  you  of  any  intermediate 
stage.  Your  telling  me  that  I  shall  have  a  chance  of  seeing 
you  some  time  in  August  is  very  delightful.  I  have  not  seen 
any  of  our  old  acquaintance^  for  a  long  time.  A  great  wave 
seems  to  have  arisen  and  floated  me  away  from  all  of  them. 
Since  you  left  London,  I  have  hardly  met  anyone  with  whom 
you  and  I  were  both  acquainted.  I  was  in  a  train  on  the 
Underground  one  Sunday  two  or  three  weeks  ago  and  I  got 
next  a  clergyman  of  the  English  Church  and  a  graceful 
looking  lady  who  were  talking  about  the  collaboration  of 
Mr.  liomas  Hardy  and  Mrs.  Henniker— Lord  Houghton's 
sister  and  a  very  charming  woman — in  some  story. 

'  The  lady  said  :  "  I  thought  these  collaborations  were 
never  successful."  The  clergyman  replied — all  unconscious 
of  my  identity — "  Oh  well,  I  don't  know — I  believe  the 
collaboration  of  Justin  McCarthy  and  Mrs.  Campbell  Fraed 
broui^t  out  some  very  good  work !  .  .  ."  I  began  this  in 
Dublin.' 

'  I  have  just  received  your  letter  written  on  board  the 
Emprea  of  China — and  the  Canadian  stamp  on  its  envelope 
promises  your  return  home — and  I  expect  to  see  you  here 
before  long,  looking  younger,  not  older — you  say  you  have 
suddenly  grown  okl.  .  .  .  But  that  perhaps  in  your  case  is 
the  mood  of  a  season.  In  mine  it  is  one  of  the  set  conditions 
of  advancing  years.  .  .  . 

'  I  wonder  when  you  will  be  back  in  London  and  where  you 
will  settle  down.  .  .  .  When  I  think  what  Uttle  children  yours 
were  when  I  first  knew  them,  I  seem  suddenly  taken  aback  bf 
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OLOSINO    TBB  POUTICAL  CHAFTBR 

AuousT  1895  found  me  again  in  England ;  and  Mr.  McCarthy 
writes  on  my  arrival : 

'  Welcome  home,  dearest  Colleague  I  Of  course  I  quite 
understand  that  you  could  not  possibly  find  time  to  see  me 
just  at  the  moment,  having  so  many  things  on  your  hands.  I 
had  heard  about  Campbell's  accident  and  the  danger  he  was  in 
for  a  time,  but  I  did  not  like  to  say  anything  to  you.  I  am 
afraid  you  did  not  get  all  my  letters.  I  wrote  some  to  Van- 
couver and  others;  later  on,  to  New  York  under  the  impression 
that  even  if  you  travelled  through  Canada,  you  would  make 
for  New  York.  But  it  does  not  much  matter  now— for  I 
shall  see  you  soon  and  can  tell  you  all  I  wrote.  I  have  come 
to  something  like  a  crisis  in  my  fortunes— poUtioal  I  mean— 
and  I  do  not  think  I  can  go  much  further  on.  I  will  tell  you 
all  about  it  when  we  meet.' 

'  I  have  been  so  fearfully  busy  that  I  oave  not  had  time 
to  write  anything  like  a  letter.  We  are  hard  at  work  in 
preparing  for  the  opening  of  the  Session  which  will  be  on 
Monday  next.  ...  I  am  issuing  a  manifesto  to  the  Irish 
people  to-morrow  against  the  dissensions  which  have  beai 
spread  in  our  ranks.  I  am  giving  frank  intimation  that  if 
I  am  not  accorded  full  authority  to  enforce  order,  I  shall  give 
up  the  chairmanship.  In  any  case  it  is  quite  understood 
among  my  own  friends  that  I  am  not  to  be  expected  to  come 
back  to  the  Session  which  meets  with  the  early  weeks  of  next 
year.  But  that  fact  is  kept  a  secret  just  yet.  So  you  see  that 
my  political  career  is  coming  fast  to  an  end.    That  long  and 
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one.  '  "le-cnapter.    I  have  closed  more  than 

'  How  ia  CampbeU  making  procrcM  t    i  j    u 
■oon  be  aU  right  again.  .        tST?*  °  '"''"  "">  '^ 

pl«»  when  yoa  ^t  time.'  I  W  th  J""  °"'™°""'*' ""» 
with  many  tronfie.  Z  Jc^Z^VtlT  T^'^^^ 
I  may  hope  to  aee  you.'  l""-'"™,  and  I  wonder  when 

'  Yes,  tliat  was  a  thundentorm  _  . 

of  your  tropical  experiences,    ttdldnot  h„-''°''5^P*'''"P'  i?°"<"" 
P«ticuhu. harm.     Jtook  what ^Lul. ?     TJ^""^'  ^°  "«  «ny  Common,, 
doorway  untU  at  lasT.  wdcote^J  """^  »  »  ^<»y '••'Jlow  ^S^"'     " 
I  enjoyed  ver^  much  that  W  r/"'  """«  ''y  '^''^  ™I1.    ^ 
your  return  home     ittt^T^^'^'^r'^  y"  »"« 

arT?trin^-L€?f"r--'^- 

t.-'™  houilwK;h  'T''  ""*  ""  ""''""'»  ""'"8  of  Aug.  :n. 
the  House^rl  .^te/Z^^rr",  ""^  """'""^  "'  '"^ 
?«  -till  fuU  of  intemaj7u^2^~i''*^i^7'»  7  «--•  We 
«  more  in  the  right  and  S  is  J3  •  ^  '°  '"^  *''''='» 
work  of  the  party  is  snoiir»,^J  ■  .,  T  ""  *'  *™'W-  The 
I  begin  to  find  St  auTh«  t^  """"^  P""™"*  ""y  hatreds. 
haTbeen  «^*g  aboufvou^^''  ^'  ""^  ™"'°«'"'y  »»y  "d 
and  your  rivS  aXu^pr'^n^''^"'  T""  '«'"'""'«' 
hatreds,  might  just  «  weU  b^e  ^d  bt  '''  ""  ""*  y°" 
-n.    Honestly!  I  do  noTL  L^  ai  We  "°°"'"  "'"'"'  "^ 

-tfironXra^^at  J  '^•"^"''°'-'-  -^  «- 

and  I  sometim^  feel  ctS^Kl^''~""""'«''^  boat,  ^y- 
dayswhe    t„hro^-':rw:,-^^^^^^^^ 

Thin^  trt  rre^ r  is r^s^j^  '^  T™'  ^^'  ' '  ^^^  -• 
of  the  party  before  ParH„^     f  *^™  "P  *«  leadership 

giving  up  of  thereat  but  f  J/  ™^*'""™'«  «  "-gards  the 
the  tS,e  would  not  t'lonan  ^^^^  ""''"'  ""'"  "'»*'«".  '» 
to  attend  import  7vSor"?h;'"'".'''°".""'"'y''-« 
consultations  Ld  confere™T;h,  «""''''  *•>«  incessant 
u  conierences,  the  correspondence  and  the 
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raponaibilitioa  which  the  chairmanahip  brings  with  it — thaw 
are  the  troubles  which  I  can  bear  no  longer.  I  shall  go  bacli 
with  a  long  deep  sigh  of  relief  to  my  literary  work.' 

*  1  would  have  answered  your  letter  before  this,  but  that, 
oddly  enough  in  this  lovely  weather,  I  had  a  sharp  attacl( 
of  illness  for  two  days.  I  am  all  right  again  now,  but  wealc 
still.  I  am  ao  glad  you  were  able  to  go  to  the  Lyceum.  I 
saw  Forbes  Robertson  as  Borneo  years  ago  and  thought  it  a 
poetic  and  beautiful  performance. 

'  I  am  engaged  to  give  a  few  lectures  in  provincial  cities 
during  the  autumn  and  winter.  The  pay  is  pitiful  as  compared 
with  the  States,  but  the  travel  is  easy,  and  I  am  anxious  to 
test  myself  and  see  whether  I  can  still  do  the  work.  ...  I 
have  just  received  the  enclosed'  (returned  to  me  by  the 
post-ofSce  in  New  Yoi'k)  and  send  it  on  to  its  rightful  owner. 
Happily  it  contained  no  tremendous  political  secrets  which 
might  have  been  revealed  to  the  minions  of  a  despotic  Tory 
Government ! ' 

'  I  am  ghtd  to  hear  that  your  condition  is  improving.  I 
shall  send  you  some  books  to-morrow — chosen  on  chance — 
and  if  they  do  not  suit,  you  can  have  others.  I  am  very  hard 
at  work  cf  late,  for  I  am  striving  to  get  my  book  on  the  Pope 
done  before  Leo's  death,  which  at  his  advanced  age — eighty 
six — may  be  expected  at  any  day — and  the  book  is  not  half 
done  yet.  .  .  .  The  quantity  of  work  I  am  pledged  to  do 
betwyn  this  time  and  the  end  of  December  is  something  that 
•ccasionally  makes  me  "  start  from  sleep  o'nights  "  as  the 
Elizabethan  authors  would  have  said.  And  I  have  to  do  it — 
to  keep  the  pot  boiling.  We  are  full  of  troubles  in  our  political 
party — but  I  shall  not  inflict  them  upon  you  now.' 

'  I  am  going  over  to  Dublin  to-morrow  for  a  few  dajn  to 
attend  some  meetings  and  to  give  in  my  formal  resignation  of 
the  Chairmanship.  The  fact  has  already  got  into  all  the 
papers,  and  columns  have  been  written  about  it.  On  the 
whole,  the  tone  of  even  the  Conservative  press  was  considerate 
and  kindly.  I  have  just  now  sent  to  the  newspapers  in  general 
my  formal  farewell  address.  I  propose  h  'ever  still  to  keep 
my  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

'  My  interview  with  Balfour  was  sought  at  the  suggestion 
of  a  friend  of  his  and  of  mine.    The  idea  was  that  I  should 

'  A  letter  lent  to  me  in  America  and  returned  through  the  post  office. 


'  GONE  IS  GONE  • 
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W«h  Que.tion  i.  grtt^    .L  r^.J*.  rP*"*"*  >""«  the 

the  wKce  I  ^.o^i^: z!'^::^^^?:!^'''^- ""  - 

I  feel  veo-  low  do™  ■  ^  "^    ""^  "^  'P'"'  "«""  =  J'«'  now 

'  I  have  got  your  letter  of  the  fifth  Ym  i*  i.  e 

out  of  the  trTuWe  but  I  h^^  "'"f  *"  ^"  """  ^  '^'^  goring 

I  shaU  turn  back  to  Uterature,  for  my  attendance  at  th. 
h«  "Ced   ft;  ^tor    T/*^  ™*-   .™«  '^••'^  ^-* 

S:r  ------  -  r^irz.iz 
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For  me,  the  aeene  ohangM  agair  to  CannM.  and,  ai  of  old, 
Mr.  McCarthy'!  letters  keep  me  intonned  of  '  the  world  of 
men,'  though  for  him  that  world  haa  become  more  eireom- 
Boribed  than  of  yore, when,  in  the  heatand  tnrmoil  of  political 
oonffict,  he  had  written  from  the  battle-field. 


7t,  E*ton  '  I  am  delighted  to  get  vour  letter  and  to  know  that  jonr 
F*b*is!  '*''  '"  '^"'"'*  ''  pleaaant  to  70a.  I  have  been  a  priioner  in 
•M.'  the  hoiue  for  MTeral  daya.    Hy  doctor  will  not  iJlow  me  to 

stay  late  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  some  time  yet  and  I 
very  willingly  obey  his  oiden.  ...  I  shall  not  be  a  very 
regular  attendant  at  the  House  this  Session.  .  .  .  My  sudden 
announcement  came  about  this  way.  I  wished  to  make  it 
public  long  ago,  but  was  dissuaded  by  Dillon  and  Davitt  who 
thought  it  would  be  better  to  hold  it  over  until  the  eve  of  the 
Session  in  order  to  avoid  agitation  and  intrigue.  In  the 
meantime  T.  P.  O'Connor,  as  a  member  of  the  Committee, 
naturally  got  to  know  of  my  intention  and  suddenly  announced 
in  his  paper  that  with  the  coming  week,  I  should  cease  to  be 
the  leader  of  the  party.  It  was  no  use  delaying  then,  so  I  at 
once  published  my  farewell  address.  I  feel  greatly  relieved, 
I  shall  finish  my  life  of  the  Pope  in  a  day  or  two — then  I  have 
to  write  a  short  story — and  then  I  mean  to  begin  my  Memoirs 
at  once.  Chatto  is  very  hopeful  about  them.  After  that, 
the  Histories.  ...  It  would  be  a  fitting  thing  that  we  should 
write  that  sequel  to  "  The  Right  Honourable."  ' 
HoiiM  of  ' .  .  .  I  have  got  a  year's  work  quite  cut  out  for  me  before 

Co^om,  I  can  even  touch  the  concluding  volume  of  the  "  History  of 
■)(j_  Our  Own  Times  "  and  the  two  volumes  of  the  "  Georges." 

But  in  the  meantime  I  must  say  that  the  Uterary  prospects  are 
good,  and  I  am  inundated  with  invitations  to  do  this,  that 
and  the  other  thing.  I  am  not  certain  how  1  shall  get  on  with 
th';  Daily  Newt  with  its  new  editor.  It  has  somewhat  changed 
its  political  point  of  view.  ..." 

'  I  hasten  to  send  you  an  answer  to  what  I  may  call  the 
business  part  of  your  letter.'  I  have  made  enquiries  of  two 
former  Under  Secretaries  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  one  former 
Under  Secretary  for  Colonial  Affairs.    The  results  come  to 

^  Infonnfttion  ooneeniing  o«rtain  foreign  and  colonial  appointments,  vhioh 
I  had  asked  him  to  get  for  me  in  view  of  a  book  I  was  then  writing. 


HarehS, 
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^t'hont  !1'^«  "y  •*  '"*'''  '  ^°^<-""^  «'  •  ""'ony  with  or 
ttlpu  not  •  highly  payinK  .«P«ir  becaiue  of  the  eipeiue.  of 
.ntert«„u,g  people.  A.  concuUhip,  wybody  0,^^^  ^ 
made  .  con,ul  .t  .ny  of  the  nearer  plice..    Such  an  .PDoint 

the  man  q«d„  the  native  Unguage.    In  near^lace.  itl^ 

"  an  L°hT  "."  T  *°  'P""^'  •  compleronte.'bn" 
.tcanbedoneandi.done-<,nly  the  candidate  ha,  to  dm. 
^ugh  a  very  eaay    and    formal  oivU  exa,^„atTo„^^ 

rthrk^^'''"'"?'*'P*'^*''°«'"»''erEa.t^^LguL^ 

ou^^fv''"'"''^"''^™"'"-  Oh.howl.honldwftogo 
put  to  Cannes  and  have  a  genuine  rest  there  !  But  it  can^t 
^  done,  j„.t  a  prewni^for  the  book,  I  have  to  work  atTor 
»me  oommg  tm.e  would  require  a  Ubrary  carted  along  wIS. 

of  vou'  ■  Z'^'^JZI^- """''  wondering  what  had  become  M.rch  24 
_in^i„VK      y  ''^'»dmg8  «,t  your  silence  down  to  iUneM  '96      "" 
iw  m?  "^.."^"''''u  ^  ""y  forebodings  were  all  too  true.  . 
*OTme     the  tame  has  come  when  all  is  retrospect."    This  is  a 

on  me.       The  tame  when  aU  is  rebwipect " 
«L,^^'"'i'^°  "*^8  "*^-  Tre«"ki««.">  ...  I 

W  much  nlniuwH  Kw  *u^  -ii ; i_  ..  -^  •   •   .   a 


was  much  P-^s^iTy  th;=„  C,  fi^raX'oin^."!  '^^ 

"ho  u«Jy  "^  UD  th.^^!J    thought  of  tho«  three  dr<«n,.h.roin« 

' ...  into  the  West 
lo  dszile  when  the  mn  ia  down 
„j  o  „    .  ■*""'  rob  the  world  of  rest ' : 

noe,  waos.  ptace  m  her  hmbwid'.  he«t  no  other  wom.n  can  over  ML 
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I  am  fond  of  dream  heroines,  though  of  Ute  my  dreams 
seem  fading  and  vague  somehow.  I  am  working  very 
hard  at  my  Gladstone  and  some  shorter  things.  ...  I 
went  to  Richmond  yesterday  to  see  my  dear  old  faiend 
Lady  Russell.  I  went  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
my  friend  and  colleague  Edward  Blake  who  wished  to  know 
her  and  whom  she  wished  to  know.  She  is  full  of  the  keenest 
interest  in  life  and  in  everything  that  concerns  the  welfare 
of  human  beings,  and  she  is  as  staunch  a  Home  Ruler  as  ever. 
She  is,  I  suppose,  nearly  twenty  years  older  than  I  am,  yet  she 
does  not  seem  to  me  in  the  least  outworn  in  spirit  or  feeling 
or  cordial  human  interest  as  I  begin  to  fear  I  am  becoming.  .  .  . 

\  .  .  I  was  down  tonlay  to  luncheon  with  the  Charles 
Beresfords  at  their  lovely  place  on  Ham  Common.  The 
weather  was  beautiful — the  drive  through  Richmond  delightful 
— the  roads  and  the  hedges  and  the  Park  all  in  the  glory  of 
spring  colours — the  party  was  lirge  and  bright — the  host 
and  hostess  ever  so  pleasant  and — well — I  was  glad  when  it  was 
over  and  I  wa3  back  to  my  typewriter  again.  It  used  not  to 
be  so  when  we  made  our  little  excursions  and  expeditions  in 
America.  .  .  .  Many  things  have  changed  since  those  days, 
but  one  thing  is  quite  unalterable  and  that  is  our  true  and 
tender  friendship.* 

'  I  was  in  the  House  of  Commons  to-night.  I  find  it  a 
great  relief  to  be  no  longer  leader  of  the  Irish  Party.  I 
have  made  an  agreement  with  an  American  publisher  to 
write  a  "  Story  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Life  "  which  is  to  pass 
through  a  serial  and  then  come  out  in  book  form.  It  wiU  be 
only  one  volume — about  the  size  of  my  book  on  the  Pope. 
Of  course  I  shall  have  to  put  of!  my  personal  reminiscences, 
for  Gladstone's  life  cannot  last  very  long.  By  the  way. 
Gladstone  wrote  a  most  delightful  letter  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  St.  Patrick's  dinner — got  up  this  time  in  honour  of  me— 
in  which  he  spoke  of  me  in  words  of  praise  which  made  me  feel 
that  I  had  not  lived  in  vain.  Since  it  has  come  to  retrospect, 
there  is  something  for  retrospect  to  feed  upon.  .  .  .' 

'  I  wish  I  could  share  your  delights  in  Venice.  I  adore 
Venice ;  Rome  and  it  are  my  two  delights  in  Italy.  Yes,  I 
have  read  Ruskin  all  through — though  not  lately — not  for 
several  years — but  I  love  all  that  he  says  about  Venice  and  the 
pictures  and  the  place.    For  myself  I  have  never  been  more 
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'^S^'aL  th"  infl,-jence  of  genius  than  when  rtudying 

S;i  /*"  y«^  »"<>  more  mint  have  passed  away     I 
J^t  T  r'li"  """!"  "y  impressions  of  it.Ld  I  ,Tw 

"LaatSup,^."  •  ""'''  "■  ^^""-'"d  the  decaying 

Junl^  t1!afe™hZ)°"  **"  '"f  """"'  P°P«  ""  '^e  28th  of 
m  the  Insh  Cause  and  of  kindly  feeling  abVut  mvLu 

soui  mto  any  book  which  is  simply  "  ordered  "  nf  m^   iT-  i. 

rh^ir""';"""^'-  «"'«t-"^^on°J^utt 

loyely  sunlight,  and  I  have  sent  a  wire  to  Dr.  Hale  askinz  him 
to  <»me  and  see  me.  I  never  before  felt  in  such  a "ondition 
t  m^e  o1 1^       ""'*"'"  """^ '  ""'"""y '»™''  know  wWt 

«raiJ  7.'*«''lf^y  •'^tter  and  in  fact  am  comiiig  aU  right  June  28 
ag«n.     I  have  been  very  little  in  the  House  of  clmons  o    '™     ' 
like  ~  ■  i'      '"".°«™'"  ■«»'"  give  regular  service  or  anything 
lie  regular  service  to  the  House  of  Commons "■"ytmng 
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*  1  have  read  one  of  the  books  you  tell  me  of — Harold 
Frederic's  "  Illumination  "  and  I  think  it  immensely  clever 
and  terribly  depressing.  It  is  a  wonderful  picture  of  a  narrow, 
restricted,  gloomy  sort  of  life.  The  other  novel  I  shall  certainly 
get  and  read.  I  met  Harold  Frederic  the  other  night  for  the 
first  time  during  many  months — of  course,  we  are  very  old 
acquaintances.  I  met  him  at  a  dinner  given  by  Ortmans, 
the  Editor  of  Cotmopolis  to  the  contributors — I  have  just 
written  an  article  for  it.  The  Editor  is  a  very  clever  fellow — 
a  German,  quite  a  young  man  who  talks  English  as  well  as 
anyone  could  do.  My  friend  Frederic  was  quite  apologetic 
about  some  articles  he  had  written  to  a  New  York  paper,  in 
which  it  seems  he  had  attacked  Dillon  and  myself  and  othera 
on  pohtical  grounds — and  he  begged  to  assure  me  that  the 
attacks  were  merely  political  and  not  at  all  personal.  I  am 
afraid  I  disappointed  him  when  I  told  him  with  perfect  truth 
that  I  had  never  read  the  articles,  had  never  heard  of  them, 
and  should  not  have  been  trpubled  in  the  least  Ly  anything 
they  could  have  said  about  me.  The  dinner  was  very  interest- 
ing— as  I  told  a  Member  of  the  German  Parliament — Dr. 
Barth — who  was  there,  every  man  in  the  room  had  a  name. 
I  had  a  pleasant  dinner  with  the  Cobden  Club  last  evening  at 
Greenwich.  We  went  down  in  a  steamer  from  the  Speaker's 
stairs  and  were  brought  back  in  the  same  way.  So  you  will  see 
that  I  am  really  getting  stronger.  This  is  the  28th  of  June 
and  I  have  been  writing  your  name  in  a  copy  of  my  sketch  of 
the  Pope.  .  .  . 

'  I  have  been  working  pretty  hard  at  my  "  Gladstone  Life  " 
and  it  is  positively  drawing  to  a  finish.  ...  I  was  only  bound 
to  send  in  the  first  half  by  September,  and  I  now  hope  to 
send  the  whole  thing  complete  long  before  September.  ...  I 
am  writing  little  or  nothing  for  the  Daily  Newt  and  have  been 
putting  all  my  energy  into  the  "  Gladstone  "  which  is  by  far 
the  most  important  work  I  can  do  at  the  present.  Just  now 
as  I  am  getting  better  and  stronger  I  feel  as  if  I  could 
do  almost  anything.  The  exaggerated  accounts  of  my  ill- 
ness in  some  of  the  papers  brought  me  a  number  of  kindly 
letters.  ..." 

'  We  returned  to  town  last  night,  and  I  received  your  very 
welcome  letter.  I  am  selfishly  glad  that  you  are  going  to  be 
soon  settled  in  town  again. 
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•We  spent  a  month  at  Blackpool  doine  nothina  or  next  tn 
^tting  but  idling  on  the  L.wn  or  walki^or  dri^  ^"'thl 

p^T  X'sKore^trd^j-^stirE 

long  «ttmg,  at  the  Convention  every  day  were  ratW  t» 

pohhcalgathermgmDubUn.  Not  that  I  am  at  aU  .'^b  J 
health  On  the  contearjr,  I  feel  in  exceUent  condition 
and  the  four  weeks  of  absolute  quiet  at  breezy  BlackZl 
did  me  ^mmiensity  of  good.    But  I  have  now  /our  teo^ 

^y  ^  ^  °'  *""*  '"*■""  '^'"'  "o  ^^  pontics 

•  Let  me  hear  from  you  as  soon  as  you  can— I  am  aasumina 
aat  you  are  still  at  Hampstead.  TeU  me  what  ytu  ^  dZf 
and  when  you  are  to  be  settled  in  your  new  house-W^ 
might  arrange  for  a  meeting  soon."  <>— <ma  we 

incom.^tU  ill-Wr«/Zfor<J^  Jf'o.l'r  ""^t  »  "<»»W„">1» 
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THB  VEILED  VISITANT 

Mb.  McCabthy  vrites  to  me,  once  more,  at  Camiea :        • 

'  I  am  very  sorry  that  you  have  to  He  in  bed  while  the 
lovely  spring  of  the  Riviera  is  around  you.  Still,  you  are  far 
better  lying  in  your  bed  where  you  can  get  the  breath  of  the 
sea  and  its  sunlight  through  your  windows  than  if  you  were 
lying  here  where  we  have  hardly  an3rthing  but  .^t^ually  winds 
and  downpouring  rains.  I  w^h  I  could  be  at  Cannes  too.  .  .  . 
But  alack  and  alas !  1  cannot — for  I  have  to  finish  my 
fifth  volume  of  the  "  History  of  Our  Own  Times  *'  up  to  date, 
and  to  me  everything  depends  now  on  the  timely  conclusion  of 
the  volume.  I  have  been  for  the  most  part  miserably  unwell 
during  the  long  winter  which,  though  it  has  not  been  a  severe 
winter  as  London  winters  go,  yet  has  been  very  long  and  dark 
and  rainy  and  misty,  and  is  now  apparently  settii.g  forth  on  a 
new  chapter.  So  I  have  been  compelled  to  have — not  the 
Angel  in  the  House,  but — the  doctor  in  the  house  all  t'ue  time. 
My  medical  friend  is  very  cheery,  and  says  there  is  nothing 
alarming  in  my  condition,  but  that  1  am  one  of  the  rather 
numerous  class,  who  cannot  do  well  in  London  during  a  long 
winter.  But  I  can't  get  out  of  London  just  now — I  am 
"  tied  to  the  stake,"  as  Macbeth  says.  "  I  cannot  fiy,  but, 
bear-like,  I  must  fight  the  course."    So  there's  an  end. 

'  Have  you  read  Mrs.  Steel's  book  "  On  the  Face  of  the 
Waters."  I  wonder  if  I  asked  you  about  it  before  ?  It  is  not 
by  my  old  friend  Mrs.  Steele,  but  quite  another  woman.  It 
is  a  novel  about  the  Indian  Mutiny,  in  which  she  had  experi- 
ences  when  a  child,  and  it  is  really,  in  its  way,  a  masterpiece. 
Bo  get  it  and  read  it,  and  tell  me  what  you  think  about  it. 
Charlotte  and  I  met  her  for  the  first  time  at  a  dinner-partj 
last  Sunday.    She  is  a  charming  woman.' 
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I  came  back  to  England  in  the  late  spring,  but  did  not 
Bee  bun  for  some  tune,  being  UI  and  in  trouble  myself.  He 
wntes  to  me  in  the  June  of  1897 : 

'  I  don't  know  whether  you  are  weU  or  lU  If  I  r™.M 

ha™  wntten  to  you,  I  would  have  done  so 'long  .go  but  I 

ffi:y"t:biJh^rh'^--e^-t?iS 

Err"z=SoTari-*siS 
i^r^rarrjTan^-f--^^^^^ 

That  was  a  dark  chapter  in  Justin  McCarthy's  life     He 
wa*  worn  out  with  overwork  and   anxiety.    He  had  iust 

<m.he^  ,^e  fifth  volume  of  •TheHi.toryof^Our  Own  TW 
when  he  broke  down.  They  gave  him  then  the  last  rites  of 
hjs  Church.  But  he  got  better,  Ihough  for  the  rest  of  his 
We  he  was  forced  to  lead  more  or  less  the  existence  of  an 
mvalid. 

I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  my  first  visit  to  him  after 
that  Illness.  He  was  very  feeble  and  was  lying  on  the  sofa 
m  his  study  where  there  were  many  flowers  his  friends  had 
brought  hjm.  He  told  me  that  for  several  days,  when  at 
the  worst,  he  had  been  quite  unconscious  of  himself  and  that 
somehow  he  had  got  Greece  into  his  mind.  He  had  had  the 
ftmcy  that  England  had  annexed  Greece  and  that  he  was  in 
Athens,  fightmg  for  its  independence. 

And  then  he  went  on  talking  to  me  very  sadly  of  his 
Ue  He  told  me  that  it  could  never  be  the  same  again  • 
that  with  the  nearness  of  death  so  much  seemed  to  have  been 
Bwept  away  from  him.  ...  He  spoke  of  the  failure  of  the 
Irish  CauB^f  how  he  had  given  up  the  twenty  best  years 
of  his  hfe  for  It,  of  how,  having  gone  into  it  at  the  zenith  of 
his  popularity,  he  was  now  retiring  from  it,  a  wreck  in  body 
and  fortune.  He  talked  of  the  great  mistakes  he  had  made 
in  his  hfe-of  which  the  greatest,  he  said,  had  been  the  "iving 
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up  of  America,  and  he  told  me  again  of  how  he  had  gone  over 
to  America  after  his  editorship  of  the  Mommg  Star,  and  had 
goon  found  that  instead  of  having  to  work  tremendously  hard 
for  a  moderate  income,  he  could  make  there  an  ever  so  much 
greater  income  with  less  work.  He  said  that  he  ought  to  have 
become  a  naturalised  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
Sumner  had  assured  him  he  would  in  such  case  have  certainly 
been  chosen  as  Minister  to  the  Court  of  St.  James.  Many 
times  I  had  heard  him  speak  with  regretful  longing  of  that 
position  or  its  equivalent  at  Washington  as  the  one  which 
wo-'ld  be  most  congenial  to  him.  He  had  left  America,  he 
said,  because  his  wife  had  wished  it. 

Afterwards,  his  next  great  mistake  had  been,  he  said,  the 
giving  up  of  his  literary  career  for  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  told  me  how  the  romantic  patriotism  of  his  youth  had 
been  stirred  afresh  at  the  i(fea  of  working  for  the  National 
Cause,  and  dwelt  mournfully  upon  the  fatality  of  that  cause 
which  had  wrecked  so  many  brave  spirits. 

From  that  we  drifted  to  hterary  talk.  He  got  on  to 
Plato  and  to  Xenophon  in  reply  to  some  question  I  asked 
him  about  The  Banqud :  and  again  he  spoke  so  tenderly 
of  ancient  Greece  that  I  said  to  him  half  laughingly : 

'  I  am  sure  that  in  some  former  incarnation  yon  must 
have  been  Greek.' 

In  old  days,  he  would  have  smiled  whimsically  at  the 
notion,  for  he  had  never  shown  any  great  sympathy  with 
occultism ;  and  it  surprised  me  to  hear  him  answer  quite 
seriously  and  with  earnest  feeling, '  Yes,  I  was  Greek." 

He  quoted  from  a  traiulation  of  B&anger's  poem,  'Le 
Voyage  Imaginaire,'  which  had  been  made  by  his  friend 
■yyilliam'  Doe,  and  then,  he  made  me  take  down  from  its 
shelf  his  small  well-worn  copy  of  B&anger,  and  we  read 
the  poem  in  the  original,  he  repeating  aloud  the  fervid 
cry  as  it  runs : 
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Arraohez-moi  des  fangoe  de  LuWoe : 

Sou.  »m  beau  ciel  me.  yeux  devaient  s'ouvrir. 

Tout  jeune  ausn,  je  rtvaig  k  la  Greoe  : 

I-  est  li,  0  est  U  que  je  voudrais  mourir. 

En  vain  faut-a  qu'on  me  tradniae  Homtoe- 

Sou.  Ptoolte  j'eus   Vthdnes  pour  mire : 
Je  vuitai  Socrate  en  sa  prison. 
De  Phidiag  j'enoengai  les  merveilles  : 
De  1  Ilisnus  j'ai  vu  les  bords  fleurir 
J  ai  BUT  I'Hymette  «veill«  les  abeilles  • 
I-  est  li,  c'eet  U  que  je  voudrais  mourir.' 
Daignez  au  port  accueiliir  un  barbare 
Vierge  d'Athtoe :   encouragez  ma  voix 
Pour  vos  cUmats  je  quitte  un  ciel  avare 
On  lo  gime  est  I'esoUve  des  rois 
Sauvez  ma  lyre,  eUe  est  pers&utie  • 
Et   SI  mes  chants  pouvaient  vous  attendrir 
Melez  ma  cendre  aux  oendres  de  TyrMe  •    ' 
Sous  oe  beau  ciel  je  suia  venu  mourir.' 
■  Th.  following  i.  th.  trmri,«on  which  Mr.  McCwthy  qmO^ : 
'  Oh  lutch  me  from  LuletU,  darli  and  Mthv 
Hino  eye.  look  longing  tor  a  purer  sky  • 

T"  there:    In  there  that  I  would  wi«h  to  die. 
•  WUt  «ed  they  to  tranrfat.  the  wng.  of  Homer  I 

With  Periole.  1  loTed  my  mother  Athene 

Booratea  law  me  in  hi«  priaon  eeU. 
I «  hent  in  aw.  to  god.  that  Phidias  aet  ua- 

Beard  at  my  feet,  lliMa,  murmuring  by     ' 

TU  then,   'tM  there  that  I  would  widi  to  diT      ' 

•Oh  de^  to  lend  your  hand  unto  the  .tmnger. 
Virgin  of  Athena  I  liatw,  while  he  .ing^ 

IV«*  the  free  heart.  «.d  gwiiu.  .toop.  to  iZ,. 
Protect  my  lyre ,    Here,  I™,  wort.  n.er  l»t^ 

And  if  my  aong  should  moist  your  gentle  eyi 
Oiw  the  same  urn  to  me  that  hold.  TyrtaeuT^ 

B«~th  your  gMon.  aky.  I  com.  to  die.' 
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From  thii  he  talked  on  as  he  had  often  talked  to  me 
before  about  the  peculiar  afSnity  he  always  felt  with  Greece. 
I  knew  that  it  had  been  his  habit  on  coming  back  in  the 
night  hours  from  the  House  or  the  office  of  the  Daily  Neu>$ 
always  to  read  before  going  to  bed  for  a  short  time  from  some 
classic  author.  He  described  with  what  ease  he  had  learned 
Greek  as  a  lad,  though,  owing  to  the  Catholic  disabilities  in 
those  days  in  Ireland,  he  had  been  unable  to  go  to  college 
and  pursue  his  studies  there.  He  loved  the  literature  of 
Greece ;  and  he  told  me  now  that  when  in  his  travels  just 
before  I  first  knew  him,  he  had  gone  into  the  Pirous  he 
felt  that  he  knew  the  place  and  had  seemed  to  realise  that  he 
had  once  walked  on  the  Acropolis.  It  was  very  curious  and 
intereeting  to  listen  to  him. 

I  reminded  him  of  his  having  once  told  me  of  a  vivid 
dream  he  had  had,  in  which  iie  was  a  Greek  and  had  wrestled 
in  a  sort  of  strange  epic  combat.  The  dream,  he  said,  had 
impressed  him  so  much  and  had  been  so  real  that  he  had 
wished  to  write  it,  but  the  subject — of  a  kind  of  classic 
naturalism — ^would  not,  he  said,  do  nowadays. 

His  dreams  were  almost  the  only  mystic  touch  about 
him.  Several  of  his  short  stories— one  in  particular  which 
I  have  read,  called  '  A  Fellow's  Love-Story,'  he  told  me  he 
had  dreamed  from  beginning  to  end,  verbatim. 

I  am  haunted  by  each  little  detail  of  that  meeting— by 
the  sense  I  had  of  tragedy  in  that  spent  life— as  it  then 
seemed  to  me :  the  pathos  of  that  futile  waste  of  high  gilts 
and  noble  aspiration.  But  have  we  any  right  to  think  that 
these  were  wasted  ?  Is  there  not  a  storehouse  to  which  all 
such  gifts  return  and  flow  back  again  to  enrich  the  world  1 
Yet  the  sorrow  of  it  oppresses  me— I  took  the  sorrow  and 
the  oppression  away  with  me— the  riiiR  of  emotion  in  that 
weakened  voice  when  he  spoke  of  Ireland,  of  Pamell,  of  the 
Cause :  the  picture  of  him  as  he  leaned  against  the  cushions 
of  the  sofa ;  his  books  all  around  him,  the  flowers  upon  his 
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nisi*'  21  'It  *'"'  '"^^  °'  ""'  ^""•^  V^t""'  'covering 

Zm  t7   ""  "^  "* '°°« '**"  '•'"•  ""• '«"  '■«'»« 

Hi.  doctors  «>a,oeIy  thought  then  that  he  coold  recover, 
llat  „  a  meagre  he  regained  his  strength  and  was  stiU 
^e  to  pursue  las  hterary  labour^for  since  that  time  he 
I^dlll^  "?  and  weU-is  due  to  the  devoted  care  o 

^T  •  "'"'  ''"^  ""'  '■'"^'"'1  ye""  at  Westgato 
tenderness  hardly  to  be  put  into  words  ^^ 

Nor  was  he  by  any  means  left  in  midisturbed  retirement 
l\ZT     \-^  °"  '^^"'^  ""-^  '»"«'»'  comrades^™ 

and  vaned  mterests.  ' 

nevfV"!'*'  ""V"-  °"'°  '"'  "^""^  '^  '"y  «""  he  could 
never  be  happy  for  very  long  away  from  it.  And  the  sea, 
and  slue,  of  that  part  of  the  coast  seemed  to  appeal-p^Z 

m^o  meUncho  y  strain  in  his  own  nature  which  he  attri- 
buted  to  hu.  Celbc  origin.  It  may  be  the  position  of  Z 
pUc^facmg  north,  and  the  flatness  of  the  country  behind 
where  there  is  nothing  to  break  the  wind,  so  that  the  air  has 
a  kmd  of  oa.er-world  deames^which  produces  the  dreamy 
b^dmg  effect  of  the  Westgato  atmosphere.  Breathe^or 
a  Short  timet  brmgs  a  great  sense  of  soothing.  One  might 
^agme  it.  after  months,  becoming  exceedingly  depressing 
I^e  very  sea-^ey,  melancholy,  laden  with  w^ack  oL^l 
wUtSaTi    ,t''  '^™'  't«^%  movement  against  the 

^2Lw  t*  "^'  *"  """  '^«'  •*  »  "gK^tion  of 

mevitableness.    Even  the  sunsets,  beautiful  as  they  are 

brmg  the  feehng  of  loneliness  and  of  infinity  ' 

Westgate  is  famous  for  its  sunsets.    We  novelists  are 

weh-hke,  but  at  Westgate  one  really  beholds  sL  thatTre 
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veritable  opaline  nwe  and  opaline  green.  Wondrous  nigfati 
too— oleor  as  tropic  ni^ts  seal  from  a  steamer's  deck — the 
sky,  deepest  blae,  glittering  oonatellatiomi,  marvelloaslj  near 
and  distinct,  and  often  that  curious  effect — a  moon  hale — 
which  has  an  odd  weirdness  o(  its  own. 

Yet  one  can  {anoy  snch  moods  of  Nature  encouraging 
the  brooding  mood  in  man — especially  when  gradually  failing 
eyesight  bars  the  world  of  books — and  there  were  times  when 
Mr.  McCarthy  chafed  silently  against  conditions  and  yearned 
within  himself  for  his  old  '  world  of  men.' 

He  writes  from  his  new  quarters  : 

8m  Lftwa  '  I  am  much  better  already  for  the  change  and  the  sea  air. 
£^ng>low,  xjje  journey  down  did  not  fatigue  me  so  much  as  1  expected. 
**'  ...  I  find  the  sea  delightful.  We  have  walked  and  driven  a 
great  deal,  and  I  begin  to  sleep  well. 

'  I  have  not  read  Maeteriinck's  play — I  presume  it  is  a 
play — and  I  don't  suppose  we  could  get  it  here.  Could  you 
lend  it  to  me  T  I  have  read  many  plays  of  his,  and  with  great 
interest.' 

'  I  am  doing  very  well  here.  Charlotte  and  I  had  quite  a 
long  walk  by  the  sea  before  luncheon  to-day.  Our  move- 
ments are  quite  as  unsettled  as  your  own.  .  .  .  Most  of  your 
suggestions  have  already  been  adopted  :  the  rest  shall  be  faith- 
fully carried  out.    I  will  tell  you  aU  about  them  when  we  meet. 

'  Your  quotation  is  an  immense  improvement,  and  I 
gladly  carry  it  out.  Don't  get  distressed  and  dejected  about 
your  work.    Be  of  good  heart. 

'  I  have  been  and  am  busy  in  reading  my  proofs  of  my 
"  Story  of  the  Life  of  Gladstone  "  for  the  London  Edition, 
which  is  to  appear  very  soon.  This  is  the  first  serious  piece 
of  work  I  have  attended  to  since  my  breakdown,  and  I  don't 
feel  any  the  better  for  the  work — I  get  so  easily  tired  even  yet 
But  I  am  glad  you  think  well  of  the  book — it  was  written  in 
much  haste. 

'  We  have  bright  weather  here,  but  very  blowy,  and  I  am 
getting  on  well,  although  inclined,  1  think,  to  work  too  much 
for  my  strength — and  even  still  1  am  very  weak.  We  have 
let  our  London  house.  ...  I  shall  only  go  up  for  the  meeting 
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'  Then  it  «  good  tnuiikUon  of  "  Pliny's  Latten  "  in  the 
Bohn  Edition,  knd  I  will  find  out  something  about  the 
Domitian  time.  ...  I  felt  to  die  quick  all  that  you  say  about 
the  fading  away  of  the  world. 

'  I  have  been  thinking  very  mnch  over  your  idea  about  the 
volume  of  "  Impressions  "  :  and  I  should  dearly  like  to  do  it 
in  the  way  you  suggest.  We  will  make  the  idea  take  shape 
somehow.' 

In  my  last  visit  to  Weatgate  before  leaving  England  for 
Cannes  I  bad  suggested  to  Mr.  McCarthy  that  we  should  do 
together  a  book  which  sfaoold  be  a  sort  of  modified  version 
of  '  Uur  Book  of  Memories,'  calling  it  '  Impressions  of  the 
Eighties,'  but  the  notion  never  came  to  anything.  Working 
in  collaboration  was  not  practicable  tor  either  of  us. 

'  I  was  delighted  to  know  of  your  safe  arrival.  ...  We 
are  having  cold  and  windy  weather  here,  with  the  frequent 
snowflake  appearing  and  then  disappearing — a  freakish 
reminder  that  winter  is  not  by  -any  means  over.  I  grumble 
and  swear  at  the  weather  mentally,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  care. 
I  am  engaged  at  present  in  some  dreary  work— the  preparation 
of  a  final  chapter  to  my  "  Gladstone,"  to  complete  the  new 
edition  which  is  to  be  published  at  once  when  all  is  over.  It 
seems  like  the  digging  of  a  friend's  grave,  while  yet  the  friend 
is  alive.' 

' .  .  .  Most  truly  do  I  wish  I  were  with  you  in  Rome !  It 
would  be  a  time  indeed  to  make  life  bright  again.  .  .  .  life 
is  going  on  here  in  the  old  quiet  way.  I  walk  out  a  good  deal 
when  the  sun  shines,  and  I  am  read  to  and  do  some  work.  I 
recall  past  times  a  good  deal  and  brood  a  little,  yet  try  to 
keep  my  spirits  up  as  well  as  may  be.  The  quietude  has  some- 
thing melancholy  and  deadening  in  it  now  and  then — the  long 
..hapter  of  activity  closed  !  But  the  sea  is  always  a  delight 
even  when  it  is  cold,  and  I  miss  the  warm  skies  of  the  dsy> 
when  I  was  a  Greek  and  wandered  and  dreamed  by  the  blue 
yEgean.1 ...  I  should  indeed  like  to  pass  my  clceing  days  m 

'  Mr.  MoCftrthy  and  1  had  lately  lieen  dimnwing  the  theory  of  rein- 
eaniation  then  beginning  to  gain  gronnd  among  thinken  and  to  which  h« 
wae  inclined  to  give  a  certain  whinuioal  aooeptanee  as  a  poetic  and  not 
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Rome  or  Athena  or  Jeruulcm— I  .hould  dculy  luve  any  of 
thew  three  H  a  final  chapter.  ...  We  are  here  for  a  ycK  at 
«U  eventa-and  aa  for  the  time  after  that,  it  would  be  futile 
to  take  account  of  that  juat  yet.  The  time  goea  pleaaantly 
enough,  but  I  am  lonely  of  aoul  nmehow.  I  am  not  allowed 
to  read  much,  and  I  mediute  and  brood  a  good  deal  to  no 
niaimerofpurpow).  I  have  no  reaaon  to  complain  but  much  to 
be  thankful  for  to  the  high  goda.' 

About  this  time  he  was  helping  me  in  some  study  of 
Rome  under  the  Caesars,  upon  which  I  was  then  engaged. 

'  You  will  find  aU  you  want  to  know  about  Domitian  in 
Tacitus  and  Suetonius  and  Niebuhr.  There  is  no  doubt  an 
EngUsh  transUtion  of  Niebuhr,  but  I  don't  know  of  it  I 
used  to  deUght  in  the  "Thebais"  of  SUtius,  although  I 
beheve  true  achoUn  do  not  admire  it.  I  shaU  try  to  find  out 
about  an  English  translation— I  think  Pope  began  one  but  di.! 
not  finish  it— I'll  let  you  know.' 

'  I  have  been  looking  over  my  books  and  I  find  that,  of  Apri 
Tacitus,  I  have  only  got  the  "Annals  "  :  and  I  think  whatever  '*• 
IS  to  be  got  at  about  Domitian  must  be  in  the  History,  which 
unfortunately  I  have  not  either  in  original  or  translation.  I 
have  not  read  Tacitus  for  years  and  years  and  my  memory  of 
hmi  is  waxing  faint  and  misty.  How  I  wish  I  had  time  to  read 
all  the  classics  over  again !  Some  of  them— Homer,  Virgil 
Horace  and  a  few  others,  I  know  as  I  know  Shakespeare  and 
Goethe,  and  except  for  the  mere  delight  of  re-reading  them  I 
should  gain  but  Uttle.  But  I  should  love  to  study  once  agi^n 
the  Greek  dramatists  and  Demosthenes  and  Tacitus  and 
Lucretius,  and  become  young  again  in  the  study.  I  have 
begun  my  personal  recollections.  I  can't  write  or  read  much 
I  am  getting  on  very  weU,  and  I  enjoy  my  growing  strength 
and  have  no  longing  to  hurry  back  into  poUtics  and  London. 
There  is  little  or  no  intellectual  companionship  here,  and  I 
feel  the  want  of  such,  but  if  I  could  read  more,  I  should  not 
mmd  so  much.  And  there  is  always  the  sea !  Life  seems  all 
inreuouble  eipUution  of  lome  oj  the  myrteries  oj  hnmui  me.  I  think 
how«Ter,  thst  the  only  fomutation  heaUowed  hinuelf  to  recogniiofor  <nch 
hntutie  •pMid.tion,  unwnctioned  by  hi.  own  creed,  Uy  In  those  glimmering 
ftMhe.  he  h»l  eometimee  de«ribed  to  me,  of  pre-eiirtenoe  in  uoient 
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changed— absolutely  changed  for  me— in  its  waya  and  sur- 
roondinga  at  all  evento.  ...  * 

'  I  am  working  at  my  "  Reminiscences,**  but  of  course  1 
only  do  a  little  work  every  day.  I  feel  sometimes  a  longing  to 
go  on  a  voyage  round  the  world  or  to  rush  up  to  the  House  of 
Commons  and  fire  off  a  long  speech — a  vague,  meaningless, 
futile  longing  to  „'0  somewhere  and  do  something.  In  truth 
I  rather  chafe  at  being  invalided— and  yet  I  know  full  well 
that  I  am  still  an  invalid  for  whom  active  life  is  really  over. 
Probably  I  shall  settle  down  more  quietly  later  on  and  find 
outlet  enough  in  my  writing  of  books,  but  as  yet  I  chafe  in 
spite  of  myself  at  the  enforced  seclusion.  Then  too  I  have 
to  indulge  my  love  of  reading  in  a  very  restricted  sort  of  way, 
and  that  intensifies  my  sense  of  constant  limitation.  .  .  . ' 

He  writes  upon  the  day  on  which  Mr.  Gladstone  died  : 

*  Tour  letter  was  a  most  welcome  visitor  this  dark,  dreuch- 
ing  day  with  its  sad  associations.  I  only  write  a  Une  to  thank 
you  for  it.  I  am  working  away  at  the  closing  pages  for  the 
new  issue  of  my  "  Gladstone  "  book — that  have  to  be  posted  to 
New  York  to-night.  It  is  very  gloomy  work — like  the  work 
of  an  undertaker.  I  will  write  to  you  more  fully  in  a  day  or 
two.  ..." 

*  I  would  have  written  to  you  before  this,  but  that  literary 
labours  when  they  come  "  come  not  as  single  spies  but  in 
battaUons."  The  proofs  of  my  "Nineteenth  Century" 
volume  came  down  on  me  along  with  the  finishing  of  **  Glad- 
stone,** and  kept  me  hard  at  work.  Perhaps  it  was  as  well, 
for  I  had  the  less  time  to  brood  over  all  the  memories  that  the 
great  man's  death  brings  up.  The  life  and  death  of  such  a 
man  ought  surely  to  teach  a  great,  deep  lesson  to  the  world. 
1  feel  that  I,  at  least,  have  no  further  relish  for  active  politics— 
whether  that  be  a  wholesome  lesson  or  not,  I  hardly  like  to  ask 
myself. 

'  I  had  a  visit  from  the  Dillons  on  Sunday,  and  I  arranged 
definitely  with  John  that  I  am  to  hold  my  seat  only  to  the 
end  of  this  session,  and  then  I  shall  formally  resign  and  then 
absolutely  resign.  For  party  reasons  it  would  be  inconvenient 
to  give  an  opening  for  a  contested  election  in  North  Longford 
just  now,  and  I  shall  therefore  hold  my  seat  nominally  until 
the  end  of  the  session,  and  then  I  shall  formally  resign.    In  the 
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mewitimel  ahaU  not  go  to  London,  and  I  have  done  with  the 
Hoiue  of  Commons.  WeU-weU,  1  entered  it  with  high  hopea 
JWarly  twenty  .years  ago-and  now !  I  could  be  sony-but 
there  ue  so  many  things  to  be  sorry  about !  Your  letter 
touched  me  with  its  generous  sympathy.' 

'  I  am  immersed  in  proofs  of  my  "  Nineteenth  Century,"  July  4, 
and  on  the  whole  I  am  rather  sorry  that  I  undertook  the  task    "»«■ 
for  It  mvolves  almost  endless  looking  up  of  books  and  verifying 
of  dates  and  the  discovery  of  omissions  that  have  to  bo  suppUed 
iSe  TOrk"'  •  •  ■  ^*'"  '*  "  practically  done,  and  grumbUng  is 

T  k  u""™  *°  ^f  "°°"  '^™''  '™'"  Nettleship  the  oculist.  Joly  u. 
1  shau  go  up  and  come  down  the  same  day.    Mv  doctor  teUs  '»«• 
ine  that  wiU  be  much  less  of  a  risk  than  to  spend  a  night  in  a 
Jtoange  hotel.    Only  think  what  it  has  come  to  be  vrith  me ! 
When  a  night  m  a  strange  hotel  is  considered  a  danger  ! ' 

In  answer  to  a  question  of  mine  he  writes  : 

•Gladstone  made  his  last  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  Aog.  23. 
on  Monday,  March  4th,  1894.  I  have  not  the  whole  speech 
near  me  but  the  part  which  concerns  your  book  was  where  he 
said  that  the  conflict  between  the  jurisdiction  of  the  House  of 
Lords  and  that  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  one  that  "  cannot 
continue.  "  It  is  a  question,"  he  said,  speaking  slowly  and 
emphatacaUy,  that  has  become  profoundly  acute-a  question 
that  win  command  a  settlement,  and  must  at  an  early  date 
receive  that  settlement  from  the  highest  authority-the 
authority  that  is— of  the  whole  nation." 

'  That  was  his  farewell  declaration. 

'  I  should  like  to  write  you  a  much  longer  letter,  but  my 
jyea  warn  me  to  stop.  I  could  write  to  you  of  many  things— 
but.  some  other  time  I  ...  My  eyes  require  constant  atten- 
taon  just  now.  I  cannot  read  at  aU,  and  this  scrawl  to  you 
1  dash  off  without  any  attempt  to  read  over  what  I  have 
wntten.  It  is  a  very  severe  trial  not  to  be  able  to  glance  at 
a  book.  .  .  . '  ° 

'  Your  letter  gave  me  a  most  interesting  picture  of  your  S«pt.  22. 
domgs  and  your  readings.    I  was  charmed  with  the  picture  '««• 
of  your  oouiitry  life  and  the  church  and  the  people. 
Have  you  read  Miss   Wilkins'   "Silence"?    Some  of  the 
stones  are  beautiful— that  caUed  "  Evelina's  Garden  "  is  a 
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lore-drekm  worthy  (rf  Hawthorne.  I  am  dnUghted  that  yon 
read  and  love  the  Greek  dramaa — ^you  could  not  do  better : 
they  toaoh  the  very  heaven  of  art. 

'  I  know  Pater*!  booki — I  knew  the  man  himself— but 
■omehow  his  etyle  seems  to  want  simpUcity  and  to  be  too 
self-conscious.  Still  I  own  to  the  fascination  of  his  "  Essays." 
I  work  at  my  "  Reminiscences  "  a  little  every  day  and  widk  a 
good  deal  and  do  my  beet  to  exorcise  my  familiar  demon  of 
melancholy.' 

'I  only  write  a  line  to  tell  you  about  your  Blinisterial 
orina.i  Tlie  resigning  Minister  would  move  the  adjournment 
of  the  House  to  a  certain  day  and  in  the  meantime  would 
endeavour  to  form  a  Government.  If  he  failed,  he  would 
come  to  the  House  on  the  appointed  day  and  announce  his 
resignation,  and  the  House  would  be  again  adjourned  until  the 
lAvW  Ministry  had  been  formed.' 

'  I  have  just  heard  with  deepest  regret  that  my  dear  old 
friend,  William  Black,  is  dead.  He  died  at  Brighton  last  night. 
.  .  .  I  return  Sir  George  Bowen's  letter  and  article.  The  article 
is  full  of  interest  and  admirably  written— a  really  valuable 
State-paper  in  fact,  with  all  the  views  of  which  I  thoroughly 
agree.    I  give  him  my  cordial  admiration.' 

'  I  just  send  you  a  word  of  greeting  and  good  will,  dearest 
Colleague,  to  reach  you  on  the  morning  of  the  New  Year. 
May  it  prove  in  every  way  a  brighter  and  a  better  year  than 
that  which  is  now  closing.' 

>  In  A  norel  I  wu  wTiting. 
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A  WORLD   OF  DULL,   OBEY   SHADOWS 

Now,  in  these  uneventful  days  at  Westgate,  »  year  may  be 
dismissed  almost  in  a  page  : 

'  I  am  glad  indeed  to  know  that  all  has  gone  ♦«H  with 
you  at  Cannes.  Your  visit  to  Westgate  is,  and  will  be,  a  li  ?ing 
memory  bearing  me  back  to  days  that  were  living  and  real 
before  the  days,  when  so  far  as  this  world  is  concerned,  all  has 
come  to  be  merely  a  retrospect.  I  have  no  active  life  before 
me :  no  ambition,  no  hope  but  the  hope  of  quiet  until  the 
end.  But  the  companionship  with  you  is  as  close  as  ever  : 
that  obUgation  is  sacred  and  immortal. 

'I  shall  send  you  to-morrow  "  My  Old  Schoolmaster  in 
Cork."    I  hope  you  will  Uke  it.' 

' .  .  .  .  This  is  the  first  letter  I  have  attempted  to  write 
for  many  months.  I  am  assured  that  my  eyes  are  on  the 
way  to  a  cure,  but  the  cure  must  move  slowly,  and  I  have  to 
be  patient.    I  must  not  write  any  more  now.' 

' .  .  .  Your  letter  about  Geoff  touched  me  deeply.  Yet 
now  that  I  have  had  time  to  think  over  it,  I  do  not  know  that  I 
am  grieved.  If  the  wound  is  but  slight  and  the  boy  is  kept  out 
of  the  field,  and  the  war  meantime  comes  to  a  close,  is  it  not 
all  the  better  for  Geoff  and  for  you  ?  The  boy  will  have  done 
his  duty  like  the  brave  young  soldier  he  is,  and  he  will  return 
safely  to  those  who  lovo  him  and  are  rightly  proud  of  him. 
My  whole  soul  of  sympathy  is  with  you  at  such  a  time.'  i 

'  Your  letter  gave  me  much  pleasure  and  much  theme  too 
'  Mr.  McCarthy  nUndes  to  my  son  GeoSrey,  who  wns  wounded  in  the 
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for  mekncholy  thought  ytn,  I  can  (««I  u  yon  mat  have 
felt  when  you  revisited  tho  House  and  th*  Terrace.  What 
evenings  we  have  had  there  what'drcams  we  put  into  life 
there — and  now,  what  a  Bea  roHfl'*  between  this  time  and 
then! 

*  1  want  to  hcur  more  about  your  book,  though  the  man 
you  tell  me  of  will  be  far  too  good  to  be  like  me.  Yet  I 
am  proud  to  know  that  you  think  bo  well  of  me  and  my 
life-struggle,  and  that  John  Dillon  supports  your  generous 
judgment.* 

"...  Your  letter  gave  me  over  so  much  pleasure,  because 
it  told  me  that  you  liked  "  Mononia."  I  know  the  ordinary 
public  would  not  be  likely  to  care  much  about  it,  but  I  wrote 
it  really  as  a  sort  of  bequest  to  the  dear,  om  Cause,  and  to 
those  who  could  feel  sympathy  with  It.  Do  you  remember  ray 
saying  to  you,  ever  so  many  years  ago,  that  1  should  like  to 
have  died  on  some  battle-field  for  the  cause  of  Ireland.  I 
feel  just  the  same  even  still.  .  .  . ' 

"...  My  heartfelt  congratulations  on  your  dalightful 
news.  Dear,  brave,  gallant  GeoS !  He  has  well  won  his 
rank,  and  his  friends  must  all  be  proud  of  him.  I  loved  him 
when  he  was  a  chikl,  and  I  had  always  faith  in  him,  and  felt 
sure  he  would  vindicate  his  career.  I  rejoice  to  write  this  on 
this  particular  anniversary.  .  .  . '  ^ 

' .  .  .  1  am  working  steadily  at "  Queen  Anne,"  but  it  is  a 
slow  process  as  every  line  of  historical  research  has  to  be  read 
out  to  me.  I  intend  to  make  it  two  volumes — about  the  same 
size  as  the  volume  of  the  "  Georges."  1  did  not  begin  until 
late  in  February,  and  I  have  rather  more  than  half  a  volume 
accomplished  at  present.  I  like  the  work  very  much,  but  of 
course  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  looking  up  in  other  histories 
and  books  of  various  kinds,  and  I  mean  to  make  it  thorou^ly 
descriptive  as  far  as  I  can  of  the  great  men  as  well  as  of  the 
great  events  of  the  age.  My  object  is  to  give  the  readers,  if  I 
can,  something  like  a  moving  picture  of  the  whole  reign  and 
of  those  who  helped  to  make  it  or  who  might  have  marred  it. 
It  is  not  a  book  that  one  could  hurry  on  with,  in  any  case, 
if  he  wanted  to  make  his  work  worth  doing,  and  it  could 
hardly  be  published  under  any  conditions  for  at  least  another 
year.     It  has  been  done  so  far  with  very  little  interruption. 

>  The  anniveraary  of  our  literary  coUaboratioa. 
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For  the  Uut  few  days  I  have  had  to  turn  away  from  it  to  write 
a  riiort  Btory  for  Arthur  Spurgeon,  and  I  have  sometimea 
mtemipted  it  in  order  to  send  off  my  monthly  letter  to  the 
New  York  Indtptndent.  But  except  for  these  sUght  interrup- 
tions, I  have  been  working  at  the  history  and  nothing  else,  and 
tad  It  more  and  more  growing  on  me  from  week  to  week. 
This  IB  something  rather  fascinating  in  thus  finding  oneself 
brought  into  a  sort  of  ahnost  living  companionship  with  the 
men  and  women  of  such  a  reign,  and  I  really  think  tliat  the 
work  decidedly  helps  me  to  get  better  in  health.  I  think  my 
sight  IS  reaUy  improving,  though  1  cannot  as  yet  attempt  to  do 
anything  that  could  really  be  called  reading.  Luckily  for  me 
the  story  of  Queen  Anne's  reign  has  been  toU  by  so  many 
writers  that  I  have  no  occasion  to  thiu  aboot  hunting  ap 
original  documents,  and  aU  the  books  that  I  couM  possibly 
want  can  be  easily  got  at.  My  friend,  Mr.  Cope,  who  lives 
neM  me,  has  an  excellent  Ubrary,  and  Bishop  Burnet's 
■'  History  of  His  Own  Times  "  has  for  months  back  been 
transferred  from  Cope's  shelves  to  mine,  and  is  likely  to 
remain  thus  transferred  for  many  months  to  come. 

'  I  am  longing  for  the  completion  and  tlie  appearance  of 
your  Roman  novel.  I  hope  the  translation  I  sent  you  may  be 
of  some  use.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  a  thrilling  passage,  and  I 
only  wish  that  I  could  do  it  full  justice.  .  .  . '  i 

'  The  announcement  of  peace  made  me  think  of  Geoff.     I  Jiiii«  3, 
thought  of  the  relief  it  would  bring  to  your  heart  to  know  '•''2- 
that  your  boy  is  now  free  from  the  chances,  the  horrora  of 
war,  and  that  you  may  soon  see  him  again.  .  . 

'  Th«  pMwge  U>  which  Mr.  MoCarthy  aUudes.  is  that  with  whkk  Ovid 
cloKS  hi>  M^uMTfltoKa,  and  which  contaiiu  a  prophecy  of  his  own  fame  no 
strangely  appUoablo  to  the  conditions  under  which  he  is  read  in  modem 
E^land  that  I  asked  Mr.  McCarthy— who  I  was  Barpriswf  to  find  had  not 
brfora  noticed  it— to  transUte  it  according  to  his  reading  of  the  passage. 
1  seem  to  have  lost  his  translation,  which,  however,  hardly  difleied  from 
that  in  the  Bohn  edition,  curious  enough,  perhape  to  quote  ;  '  And  now  1 
have  completed  a  work  which  neither  the  anger  of  Jove,  nor  fire  nor  steel 
nor  conmming  time  will  be  able  to  destroy  I  Let  that  day,  which  has  no 
power  bnt  over  this  body,  put  an  end  to  the  term  of  my  uncertain  life 
when  it  wia  Yet  in  my  better  part,  I  shaU  bo  raised  immortal  above  the 
lofty  stare,  and  mdelible  shall  be  my  name.  And  wherever  the  Roman 
power  is  extended  throughout  the  vanquished  earth,  I  shall  be  read  by  the 
lipe  of  nations,  and  (If  the  presages  of  Poets  have  aught  of  truth)  throughout 


all  ages  shall  I  survive  in  fame.' 
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* .  .  .  Out  of  England  I  Oh,  yea  indeed,  I  long  to  be 
away  in  some  far  region.  .  .  . ' 

* ...  I  think  I  have  quite  finished  the  writing  of  '*  Qoeen 
Aiine,"  and  have  only  the  proofs  and  revises  to  look  after. 
I  do  not  much  like  the  bool*  now  that  it  is  done,  but  that  is 
perhaps  the  mood  in  which  the  author  is  apt  to  contemplate 
his  completed  task.  It  seems  to  fall  so  far  short  of  one's 
ideal.  No  doubt  the  disparity  seems  all  the  greater  when 
one  is  not  able  to  read  or  write  for  himself.  There  are  times 
when  the  business  of  life  begins  to  shew  itself  somewhat 
marisome  and  meaningless.  You  mxiRi  know  such  times,  but 
I  suppose  we  must  not  allow  such  feeling  to  get  any  mastery 
over  us.  * 

' .  .  .  Yes,  I  do  indeed  remember  thu^  a  >  ,j  party  where 
we  met  Gladstone.  ...  It  does  in  vfr<  ath  seem  a  long 
time  ago.  For  some  of  as  a  wholly  di&  it  stage  of  existence 
appears  to  have  come  up.  I  look  back  upon  that  past  time 
with  a  melancholy  pleasiu%.  Xo  such  life  could  come  back 
a^un  for  me  on  this  side  of  the  dark,  dividing  stream.  I 
appear  to  have  settled  down  to  a  mere  struggle  for  existence. 
And  yet  I  well  know — and  in  my  better  moods,  cordially 
recognize  how  much  I  have  to  be  thankful  for — better  faoatth, 
sight  rather  better,  love  of  work  and  books,  and  a  most 
devoted  daugtiter  who  is  always  with  me.  .  .  . ' 

' .  .  .  I  have  just  heard  with  deep  regret  that  Kegan  Paul 
has  gone  to  the  grave.  He  was  a  close  friend  of  ours  for  many 
years,  and  is  associated  with  bright  and  sad  recollections.  I 
do  not  know  that  I  ought  to  sorrow  for  his  death — I  do  not 
believe  that  he  had  anything  left  in  life  to  live  for.  StiU  we 
have  all  got  that  lingering,  ingrained  feeling  about  t^  need 
of  life— mere  life — which  makes  us  regard  death — men  death — 
as  a  calamity,  without  stopping  to  ask  ourselves  whether  life 
on  this  earth  is  always  so  priceless  a  blessing.  However,  it  is 
too  outworn  a  subject  for  philosophizing,  and  I  am  sure  K^^ 
Paul  had  thought  it  over  many  a  time.  .  .  . ' 

' .  .  .  I  am  always  anxious  to  hear  about  your  work.  .  .  . 
I  only  average  1000  words  a  day — but  then  of  course  my 
historical  raferences  have  to  be  read  to  me,  and  such  readii^ 
takes  time  and  is  never  so  satisfactory  as  what  one  can  stu^ 
for  himself.  It  is  all  a  dead  level  of  movement,  and  one  hss 
to  try  back  a  great  deal.     I  am  one  of  those  who.  as  Horace 
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uy*,  take  in  meaningi  much  more  dowly  thnmgh  the  etn 
than  through  the  eye*.' 

'.  .  .  Your  letter  and  your  book  are  with  me-and  are  mo»t 
welcome.  I  waa  aotuaUy  about  to  write  to  you  aaking  you  to 
«emi  me  the  book  with  your  name  and  mine  written  in  it- 
and  now  comes  the  book  with  the  iuKription. 

'I  have  got  Bulkley'i  letter,  and  it  gave  me  the  moat 
heartfelt  p  eaeure.  Of  courw  I  cannot  feel  that  my  Hiatory 
ilweryea  aU  the  generoue  praise  he  givee  it,  but  I  do  feel  that 
that  u  exactly  the  praise  I  should  cspeciaUy  Uke  to  deserve 
and  that  my  h^hest  desire  was  to  produce  a  book  which  could 
be  read  as  he  has  read  it.  .  .  . 

'  •  •  •  1  rushed  up  to  London  with  Huatly  last  Saturday 
to  see  hia  play.  It  went  splendidly.  We  caught  the  down 
train  before  the  curtain  feU,  and  I  saw  nothing  of  London  but 
St.  James  Street.  I  felt  Uke  a  ghost  or  me  for  a  moment 
—only  a  moment— back  to  a  former  life. 

"...  I  do  my  work  every  day  by  dictation  to  my  type-  n«  •«, 
wnter  as  before,  and  I  have  enough  in  hand  to  keep  me  goS 
for  a  year-and  then  I  shaU  begin  the  closing  volume  of  my 
History  of  Our  Own  Times,"  to  bring  the  story  down  to  the 
end  of  Queen  Victoria's  reign.  What  memories  of  long  years 
the  continuance  of  that  work  Imngs  with  it ! ' 

' .  .  .  I  have  received  a  piece  of  news  which  will  interest  Oct.  31 
you,  dear  CoUeague.     I  have  had  a  letter  from  Arthur  Balfour  '02- 
in  which  he  tells  me  that  as  Prime  Minister  he  has,  withmu 
contuUing  me,  recommended  my  name  to  the  King  for  a 
"Civil  List  "  pension  because  of  my  services  to  literature,  and 
that  I  am  to  have  in  due  course  a  pension  of  £2S0  a  year  '    ' 
Now  was  not  that  kind  of  Balfour— and  to  do  it,  as  he  says 
entirely  without  consulting  me  ?     Of  course,  I  have  grateful 
accepted.      .  .  It  is  a  high  honour,  and  I  am  gratefid.' 

'1  wonder  how  you  are  getting  on,  and  I  hope  that  at  least  s^  'OS. 
you  have  better  weather  than  we  are  experiencing  down  here 
We  are  locked  up  m  snow,  and  the  cold  is  intense,  even  for 
SKiw,  and  we  have  keen  north-east  winds.  .  .  .  I  have  nothing 
new  to  teU  you,  although  I  could  find  a  good  deal  to  say  if  I 
were  able  to  write  you  a  real,  long  letter  as  in  the  old  days. 
This  »  but  a  knock  on  the  waU  of  our  divided  cells-such  as 
the  prisoners  used  to  give  in  romance,  to  remind  each  other 
of  their  nearness  and  their  separation.' 
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'  We  an  in  the  igoniee  o(  lemoTal — we  have  (o  be  in  oar 
new  home  by  the  aid  of  tbe  weelt.  My  iddreet  thenceforth 
will  be  "  Heidholt,"  Weitg»te-on-8ea.  The  nkme  it  a  device 
of  Hontly'i  from  aome  Scandinevian  legend  which  bringi  in 
an  Iriih  princeaa  or  prince.  The  houie  it  pretty  and  ii  Tery 
beautifully  situated.  You  mutt  come  and  hare  a  look  at  it 
■ome  time  before  long.  .  .  , ' 

* .  .  .  How  I  do  wiih  I  could  have  you  ai  my  lecretary 
in  the  working  out  of  thie  autobiography  I  I  ahould  love 
even  to  be  near  enough  to  you  for  a  frequent  talk  over  it. 
But  we  can't  regulate  the  fatea  aa  we  would,  and  I  muat  plod 
along.  Bay  doe*  the  typewriting  at  my  dictation.  ...  I 
am  not  putting  much  of  my  feeling*  into  the  autobiogn^ihy. 
I  only  tell  the  stoiy  of  my  outer  life.  .  .  . ' 

'  A  few  lines  to  let  you  know  that  I  atill  live,  move,  and 
have  my  being  .  .  .  but  my  life  ia  to  me  aomewhat  dream- 
like. I  aeem  to  myself  to  be  a  man  living  really  in  the  paat, 
and  the  actualities  of  the  preaent  are  but  a*  mere  shadows. 
I  have  ever  so  much  to  be  thankful  for  to  the  powers  that  rule 
the  earth,  but  my  habitual  mood  ia  one  of  melancholy.  I 
hope  I  do  not  allow  this  to  shew  itself  to  those  around  me,  and 
you  are  certainly  the  only  one  to  whom  I  have  ever  given  it 
expression.  Even  now  I  doubt  whether  I  have  done  fairly  by 
you  in  thus  inflicting  my  dismalness  on  you,  but  you  will 
understand  and  forgive.' 

'  You  will  have  heard  of  the  sad  death  of  our  dear,  old 
friend,  Sir  Francis  Jeune,  lately  Lord  St.  Helier,  and  the 
widowhood  of  dear  Lady  Jeune  so  soon  after  the  death  of  their 
beloved  and  only  son.  I  have  hardly  ever  heard  of  a  sadder 
ttory,  and  I  have  held  her  for  many  years  among  my  closest 
and  dearest  friends. 

'Lady  Agatha  Ruaaell  haa  lately  been  apending  a  few 
daya  at  Weatgate  in  your  old  quarters  at  Mrs.  Herring's,'- 
and  we  saw  much  of  her  and  had  many  delightful  talks. 
We  are  all  very  well,  and  I  am  working  steadily  at  my  History. 
I  am  really  in  very  good  physical  health,  but  I  feel  the  pressure 
of  growing  years  and  seem  to  be  quietly  waiting  for  the  end.' 

'  I  have  received  an  offer  and  a  very  pressing  request  to 
join  in  a  work  about  to  be  undertaken  by  tLe  Harmswortha  of 

*  At  2  Adjiul  Sqoue,  when  1  ipant  moat  oomiortebly  many  month!  mt 
differant  timw,  for  my  own  bMlth'i  uke,  tad  to  h«  now  my  old  iriond. 
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PppaUr  eduoaUon.  I  am  «k^t?  V  "^  '"""^  "' 
piotareeque  "  History  of  thfw  ij  ..™''  *  "ondenged  and 
well  inclined  to  vSi«  on  t^^  J"^  °'  "»' '  I  «» 
in  from  ao.OOO  to  mmZo^  '"''-;',»  ^  ^  completed 
my  own  "  Hiatorjr  of  Our  oZ^L^"..  •'»™  n««t'  finished 
for  new  work.  I  dwU  let  ™,  ^  and 'tall  soon  be  free 
definite  settlement  ^wiyor",  ""7  '''•*°  *"  """o  *«  » 
m<«rest  you  to  i^Jlf  JSf  aTote"'  '"•     '  ""'"«''' ''  ™»J<» 

l'i>to;yofS'woru'!'!!!r'  '"  *"  ""'«  work-only  the  M„ «. 

for  I  have  still  tol^h  mvt^    "."^o*"*  "touid  begin- 
camiot  turn  on  to^l°l'L7J^'y  °     ^  Own  Time^and 

know  I  could  not  e"^af  ht^l^t'^  "^  "'""'■  '  "  '  "">- 
literary  work.'  J  •>'  "«  lere  or  mdeed  anywhere  without 

Berlkarit^  "^  Tt!^*1T  '"'*™"  y°"  ""O-nt  of  Sarah  J..  ,. 
for  a  long  time.'  8^^'^^i^  °'  -^/"^  »'  dramat'"^  '"^  '•• 
me.  .  .  .  ItwouldiStedbl^^«",'/"  "^y  "^niory  for 
visit  to  Westgate  ™e  „o:K:^'*^°""''"''»P'y»nTther 
t-^ether.  .  .  .  lamworlLZ'far'  ToT  ""^  ~°*  *^ 
-I  am  yet  only  in  the  dawf  "  Z^^  tI  °°  "^  "  ^"'^  " 
eveiything  ha.  to  be  «^,md  r^Z:^  f"»  very  slow  work, 
notknowwhatiti,notTbe^bletr'*^'°r  "  •  y°»  do 
t.on  is  a  sad  and'constan?  W.S  to  l^K '.'^'T""'  P"™' 
reading.  .  .  .  •  "  mai  to  one  who  has  always  loved 

l»d  received  Tvery  oourteZ^     .T°"""™'  yesterday.      I  Nor  s,"*- 
who  wa.  to  haveTr^S^b^t^l^"""  ^°"  ^"^  ^p^ncer,    »»• 
of  iU-health.  "ndHo^dhave  "itT'^'^i'^  ^  '"*"' 
one  of  those  engaeed  in  .n.fc  """'''  P"de  in  making 

eoreei^  e«e^of  wCh  T  w«™'  *"''"'«  'o  »"et  »  gSf 
not  venture  on  ttl  dtble^  '^"  ""  """''•  «"'  I  S 
year.'  ""  ^°"'''»  Journey  «t  this   time  of  the 

goi^^on'^';LT^  TZZr  '°''*"  y°"  >"-  "ow  I  am  Nov  1,. 
-ing.me.revivalVS°S^[4:i7eto^„,e^^^^^ 
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Doc.  31, 
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Feb.  2.;, 
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M>r.  11, 

■06. 


July  8. 


Sept.  11, 
■08. 


every  now  and  then  some  accounts  of  your  doings  and  of  your 
intercourse  with  your  friends.* 

'  Your  letter  and  its  wishes  for  me  in  the  New  Year  were 
the  happiest  and  most  welcome  auguries  which  could  have 
heralded  it  in  for  me.  I  send  you  in  return  my  hopes  that  the 
New  Year  may  bring  you  some  compensation  for  past  troubles 
and  with  it  some  bright  hopes  and  prospects  of  happiness  for 
you  and  all  who  are  near  and  dear  to  you.  .  .  .* 

'  We  are  living  out  our  quiet  life  here,  in  a  manner  for 
which  a  reasonable  mortal  ought  to  feel  very  thankful  to  the 
destinies.  But  when  I  read  of  the  great  political  struggles 
going  on,  I  am  often  in  a  mood  to  lament  my  later  London 
life  and  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  keen  excitement  of  my 
days.  ...  I  sometimes  feel  as  if  I  were  looking  back  on  that 
Ufe  out  of  a  world  of  dull,  grey  shadows.  Well,  I  ought  not 
to  write  in  this  way,  and  indeed  there  is  no  one  else  to  whom 
1  would  write  in  such  a  fashion.  ...  * 

'  I  was  delighted  to  hear  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  your 
coming  down  here  within  the  next  two  or  three  weeks.  .  .  . 
We  have  not  had  a  walk  and  a  talk  for  a  long  time,  and  I 
want  to  hear  all  about  your  plans  of  life  and  to  talk  to  you 
also  about  myself.  I  have  indeed  no  plans  of  life.  I  have 
merely  to  run  my  course  as  it  is  going,  but  I  should  like  to  talk 
it  over  with  you  none  the  less.* 

'  How  I  wish  I  could  write  you  a  long  letter.  .  .  .  You  say 
that  we  are  both  growing  old — dear  colleague,  you  may  be, 
but  I  tave  grown  old,  and  I  feel  that  my  course  is  nearly  run. 
These  memories  of  our  work  together  carry  me  bock  to  our 
brightest  enjoyments.  I  so  dearly  wish  we  had  finished 
that  story  about  the  woman  with  the  one  white  look  on  her 
forehead.!    Perhaps  we  may  finish  it  even  yet.  ..." 

'Your  letter  was  most  welcome.  I  look  forward  with 
hope  and  delight  to  the  prospect  of  meeting  you  here  in 
October  and  to  the  likeUhood  of  our  having  more  time  together. 
Dear  old  Mrs.  Sartoris — so  old !  but  yet  so  young  I  I  was 
very  glad  to  hear  of  your  visit  to  her.  What  a  rush  of 
memories  her  very  name  brings  with  it  to  me ! ' 

The  close  of  1906  and  beginning  of  the  following  year  I 

'  A  feliow-pMcenger  on  our  voyage  to  America,  whose  interesting  fso* 
and  one  snow-white  etreak  of  hair  h«i  impressed  na  both. 
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The  year  ends  with  his  greeting. 

coulague/thrS'e™7,tth:r\rH'"^™'^ '"''''"•''-  I'-  ,7 
did  not  venture  out  y^trf?'  .L  .        f ?  ^"^  """^  ''"'■     ^  ^■' 
out  to-day-althougU  keenlw    ^°!'f}'">^  y^*  if  I  can  go 
-hall  be  able  to  SL  an^ottf  "I" ""  "f ''""'^  *'>^'' *^ 
be  soon  !  •  ^        """'^  "^"""g  """h  you.      May  it 

'  Loving  wishes  for  your  briulit  Npu,  v..    «. 
~  many  thanks  foryour  welcome  volZ      Z^T,  "'  '"'  "''"  ^"-  "W. 
read    with    interest     yLT  aTecdi?  V    '    /,       "  ^ ''''" 
Australian  plant  and  it^TnsS    'fl         '    *"    "'*'"'™ 
worth  a  chapter  in  itaelf-    ^  ^        """"*  ''<"^'>  ''«  *«" 

up  m  despa^  the  tasi  of  getth,g  „y  in>agi„ationbaok  L"o 

a  smtrr'  ■""•*""  '"^'  ""-  'J>-  -B  brolTL 
a  small  weedy  plant  in  a  nn*  n,;*^  »     •    ■     .»    "'""6"' in 

blossom,  quite  Lknortri:  1 "  rr ""'  p^^"" 

donor.  The  plant  ^Z^^.Z  xllllZ^rr 
P^t  Should  have  been  sent  me  and  ZlZtS'i^torl 
once  more.     Gradually  a  rather  peculiar  perfume  wm7i 

aware  that  the  story  was  '  going  ■  at  last  and  that  I  was 
mentally  speakmg,  not  in  London  but  amon:.  th« 
tamUiar  gum-tre»  of  my  own  land.    L^^cZ  Z 
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afterwards  that  '  Old  Berris  of  Boggo  Creek  '  was  the  most 
vivid  of  my  short  stories.  Showing  the  new  plant,  later  on, 
to  an  Australian  friend  from  New  South  Wales — a  colony 
I  scarcely  know  and  with  tho  special  vegetation  of  which  I 
am  unacquainted — she  recognised  it  instantly  as  a  plant 
growing  there  in  Bush  gulUes  and  called  colloquially  and 
inappropriately  '  Tho  Australian  Bose.' 

' .  .  .  We  had  a  pleasant  visit  of  a  few  days  from  Harry 
l^*'       Irving — son  of  the  late  Sir  Henry— ho  is  a  most  interesting  and 
companionable  man.  .  .  . 

"...  Just  one  of  my  scrap-notes  to  express  my  hope  that 
you  are  well.  ...  My  "  Short  History  "  is  all  but  finished. 
.  .  .  We  had  a  charming  visit  from  Baroness  Orczy  and  her 
husband,  and  I  need  hardly  fay  that  she  and  I  talked  much 
of  j.-'U.  ...  We  have  had  visits  lately  from  Ellen  Terry  and 
her  young  husband — and  Fitzgerald  Molloy.  I  have  actually 
started  my  novel,  but  do  not  yet  see  the  story.  No  doubt  it 
will  reveal  itself  in  time.' 
H>y  '07.  '  Ever  so  many  thanks,  dear  colleague,  for  your  letter  and 

the  Daily  QraphicA  I  had  seen  the  paper — it  was  actually  9ent 
to  me  by  the  station  ofttcials.  I  liked  the  article  in  every  way 
and  felt  proud,  at  the  same  time  so  much  touched  while  reading 
it.  ...  I  wish  I  could  write  you  a  long  letter,  a  real  letter. 
dearest  colleague,  but  my  eyes  are  rather  weak  and  I  must  net, 
yet  I  want  to  tell  you  how  grieved  I  am  to  hear  about  dear 
Nancy's  illness.  .  .  .  Why  am  I  not  somewhere  near  to  you 
so  that  I  could  look  in  upon  you  now  and  then  ?  And  my 
eyes  are  just  now  very  weak — the  effects  of  a  heavy  cold,  I 
think,  and  I  can  hardly  see  to  write.  I  have  not  been  very 
well  these  days  owmg,  I  think,  to  the  fierce  winter  weather  we 
are  having  now  down  here,  and  I  am  oppressed  by  my  familiar 
melancholy — you  remember  my  old  haunting  gobUn:  you 
have  often  charmed  it  away.' 

>  This  was  an  interview  with  Mr.  McCarthy  and  description  of  hii 
mrronndinga  which  I  had  been  asked  to  write  for  the  Daily  Oroflik. 


h 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 

'  UPON  HIM   HATH   THE   IIOHT   SHINED  ' 

I  HAVB  before  me  the  last  small  pile  of  letters  from  my 
Uterary  colleague,  among  fhem  some  typewritten  sheets 
dictated  to  his  daughter  or  his  secretary,  but  most  of  them 
no  more  than  a  few  lines  in  the  old  familiar  handwriting— 
the  small  pointed  characters,  though  tremulous  from  failing 
eyesight,  retaining  their  peculiar  distinctiveness  to  the 
last. 

In  the  foUowing  May  and  June  I  again  went  to  Westgate 
to  be  near  my  old  friend  whom  I  saw  almost  every  day.  He 
had  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  Stratford-on-Avon,  and  at 
our  first  meetings,  he  seemed  to  me  benefited  by  the  change. 
Then  later  came  his  little  note. 

'  I  was  full  of  the  hope  of  meeting  you  on  the  Green  this  j„„.  „ 
afternoon,  but  I  have  somehow  got  suddenly  a  very  heaw  wl    ' 
cold  and  also  some  internal  trouble  :   and  Dr.  Heaton  insisto 
that    I    must    stay  mdoors  this    evening  and   night    and 

keep  perfectly  quiet I   am   so   disappointed   and  so 

surprised.  ..." 

It  was  sent  on  the  morning  of  a  day  when  we  were  to  have 
walked  together  on  the  cliffs  near  his  house— where,  along 
those  cliffs,  meanders  the  stretch  of  white  road  leading 
towards  Birchingtan  and  disappearing  as  the  crest  of  the 
rise  touches  the  horizon.    Mr.  McCarthy  used  to  call  that 
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winding  bit  of  road,  losing  itself  in  the  sky,  '  Tb  Boad  of 
Imagination,'  and  has  written  some  words  full  of  feeling 
about  it  in  one  of  his  books. 

On  the  evening  of  that  day  I  went  to  his  honse  to  see 
how  he  was,  and  found  him  sitting  up,  but  obviously  far 
from  well.  I  do  not  quite  know  why,  at  the  time,  that 
illness  of  his  impressed  me  with  a  painful  foreshadowing 
of  the  end,  which,  however,  did  not  come  until  some  time 
later :  but  so  it  was ;  and  his  daughter,  whose  unselfish  devo- 
tion during  all  those  darkened  years  has  been  so  infinitely 
beautiful,  was  likewise  uneasy  at  the  change  so  apparent 
to  both  of  us.  The  brooding  depression  from  which  he 
often  suffered  was  the  more  marked  now  that  he  had  less 
power  to  hide  it.  In  old  days  he  had  frequently  written  and 
spoken  to  me  of  the  '  pools  of  melancholy  '  into  which  be 
sometimes  fell ;  but  the  many  interests  and  the  rush  and 
stress  of  his  literary  and  political  life  had  made  it  compara- 
tively easy  for  him  to  rise  out  of  the  slough  of  despond  or  at 
least  to  conceal  these  moods  of  sadness  so  effectually  that 
very  few  of  those  less  in  his  confidence  than  myself  had  any 
idea  of  their  real  hold  upon  him. 

But  in  these  sombre  days  when  there  was  so  little  varia- 
tion in  the  daily  round  and  when,  as  sight  failed,  the  joy  and 
solace  of  reading  was  denied  him,  it  was  small  wonder  that 
the  pools  of  melancholy  widened  and  deepened  iiilo  a  grey 
dreary  sea — such  a  sea,  speaking  figuratively,  as  I  have 
often  watched  on  winter  evenings  creeping  in  upon  the 
shore  at  Westgate. 

I  remember  well  the  last  evening  but  one  of  my  stay  on 
that  occasion — ^my  dining  at  Herdholt — a  sad  little  festival, 
more  mournful,  looking  back,  than  at  the  time  it  seemed, 
though  even  then  I  could  not  get  over  the  feeling  that  I 
might  never  again  break  bread,  in  the  onoe  familiar  social 
faihion,  with  my  dear  old  literary  comrade— roy  friend,  with 
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never  a  break  nor  a  niisunUerstanding,  of  so  many  years. 
My  mind  went  back  to  the  many  times  when  he  hal  shared 
our  family  meals— always  a  welcome  guest  to  me  and  mine- 
to  gatherings  in  London :  to  week-ends  at  Chester  House 
and  Woodlands  :  to  dinners  at  the  House  of  Commons,  often 
interrupted  by  the  division-bell,  in  the  days  when  we  wrote 
our  political  novels  together  :  to  queer  little  repasts  at  East- 
end  eating-houses  and  riverside  tea-places  in  the  intervals  of 
hunting  •  copy '  for  '  The  Grey  Biver  '  and  other  joint  work  : 
to  Hiviera  hotels  ana  picnics  in  the  hills  behind  Grasse : 
to  the  Atlantic  steamboat ;  to  caravanserais  in  New  York 
and  Boston— strange,  shifting  medley  of  scenes  and  incidents 
in  that  gracious,  kindly  companionship.  A  companionship 
so  rich  in  the  intellectual  sense  that  it  was  veritably  an 
education  to  me — one  of  those  rare  companionships  between 
man  and  woman  in  which  there  can  be  no  aftertaste  of 
bitterness,  no  alloy  of  regret  save  that  which  is  inevitable  to 
its  natural  passing. 

On  this  evening,  I  went  to  the  house  puiposely  a  little 
before  the  dinner-hour,  and  Mr.  McCarthy  came  into  his 
study  to  greet  me,  walking  feebly  but  welcoming  me  with  his 
usual  affectionate  courtesy.  We  two  sat  and  talked  alone 
for  a  while,  and  his  memory,  too,  went  back  on  the  past. 
He  spoke  of  the  bond  of  literary  interest  and  close  friendship 
that  had  {or  so  long  held  us. 

'  One  thing  I  want  you  to  know  for  certain,'  he  said  with 
touching  solemnity—'  I  want  you  to  know  that  however  else 
I  may  have  changed,  I  have  never  changed  an  iota  in  my 
feelings  towards  you.'  And  then  he  added, '  I  will  say  to  you 
what  I  would  not  say  to  others  who  care  for  me  and  whom 
the  thought  would  sadden.  My  dear,  I  regard  myself 
just  as  one  who  is  waiting — waiting :  one  who  knows 
that  the  Omnibus  is  shortly  coming  that  shall  take  him 
away.' 
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'  Bat  we  know  too,'  I  said,  '  that  the  Omnibus  which 
takes  lis  away  will  take  us  to  a  fuller,  happier  life.* 

He  shook  his  head  with  a  doubtful  smile.  '  We 
hope  so,  but  we  do  not  know  for  certain  what  that  life 
will  be.' 

I  told  him  of  my  own  intense  conviction — flashed  on  me 
at  moments  of  sinking  vitality,  when  the  '  Other  Side '  had 
seemed  very  near — that  the  true  glory  and  beauty  of  existence 
lie  outside  the  bonds  of  physical  matter,  and  that  we  live, 
in  the  richest  sense,  not  through  the  fleshly  body  down  here, 
but  through  the  larger  individuality  which  has  its  home  on 
the  higher  levels  of  being  and  with  which,  ordinarily  speak- 
ing, we  most  often  make  acquaintance  in  sleep.  He  seemed 
deeply  interested  in  a  little  gleam  of  the  dream-memory  I 
had  brought  back  a  few  nights  before — the  memory  of  music, 
as  real  and  vivid  as  that  of  any  music  I  have  ever  heard 
with  my  bodily  ears,  only  immeasurably  more  glorious.  I 
could  indeed  have  reminded  him  of  experiences  of  his  own  uf 
which  he  had  talked  to  me  in  the  days  of  our  literary  work 
together,  though  he  seemed  to  have  forgotten  them  now — 
strange  dream-experiences — dreams  of  a  Greek  life  :  dreams 
of  whole  stories  that  he  had  afterwards  written.  But  there 
was  no  time  then  to  pursue  the  subject.  At  dinner,  he 
seemed  at  first  to  be  immersed  again  in  his  '  pool  of  melan- 
choly.' Then  suddenly,  be  roused,  his  face  lightened  and 
there  was  a  flash  of  the  old  intellectual  £re — a  pale,  ghostly 
flash  evoked  by  an  allusion  to  one  of  Horace's  Odes  that  had 
been  bis  special  favourite. 

He  began  to  quote  softly  in  Latin — quoted  several  lines 
and  then  stopped.  '  I  used  to  be  able  to  say  the  whole  of 
that  by  heart,'  he  said. 

From  Horace — by  way  of  one  or  two  stories  he  told  of 
certain  apt  cappings  of  classical  quotation — we  drifted  on 
to  talk  of  the  ghosts  of  the  eighties — ^men  and  women  who 
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had  pUyed  their  parts  and  made  their  last  exit  from  the 
■oene.  He  spoke  of  my  old  friend  Mr.  Sartori.  and  reminded 
me  o  our  first  meeting,  of  our  fellow-guests,  at  tL.  lemor- 
able  httle  dinner-of  who  had  taken  in  whom,  an-'  f  their 
placmg  at  table:  and  then,  after  his  fashion  of  retrospect 
he  oaUed  up  name  after  name  of  those  who  were  now  no 
more  than  names  in  the  world  of  flesL. 

I  saw  him  again  the  next  day-that  before  my  departure. 
Two  or  three  old  friends  of  his  had  come  by  train  that  day 
to  see  him,  and  we  all  accompanied  these  back  to  the  station 
on  their  way  home.  But  Mr.  McCarthy  wa,  manifestly 
unfit  for  the  exertion :  his  steps  were  very  feeble,  and 
bodUy  fatigue  showed  its  effects  on  mind  and  spirit. 
We  sat  together  apart  on  a  bench  at  the  raUway  station 
and  agam  he  talked  of  the  '  Omnibus '  for  which  ho  was 
waiting  and  of  friends  who  had  passed  away  in  Deatii's 
coach. 

In  the  evening,  after  dining  at  my  lodgings,  I  stroUed  up 
the  sea.£ront  to  Mr.  Mo-Carthy's  house  to  bid  him  good-bye 
tor  I  was  leaving  Westgate  early  next  morning.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  smiset.  Westgate  is  specially  famous  for 
Its  sunsets,  but  I  had  never  seen  one  quite  so  gorgeous  as  this 
one.  Sky  and  sea  melted  into  each  other  making  a  great 
lake  of  rosy  fire  that  stretched  between  banks  of  purple  cloud 
and  the  near  purple  shore.  For  the  tide  was  well  out  and 
the  weed-covered  rocks  had  caught  the  hue  of  the  clouds, 
with  here  and  there  among  them  small  pools  that  the  tide 
had  left  of  the  colour  of  flame.  And  in  mid-heaven,  above 
the  banks  of  purple  cloud,  were  gleaming  '  .rs,  so  that 
beyond  the  lake  of  fire  there  seemed  to  shine  the  eternal 
Oates  of  Qo\d. 

I  found  my  old  friend  rested  and  more  himself.  He,  too, 
wiU,  his  daughter  had  been  watching  the  wonderful  sunset, 
and  we  talked  of  it,  comparing  it  with  certain  other  sunsets 
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that  we  had  seen  together  {rom  the  banks  of  the  Thames 
when  making  our  notes  for  '  The  Grey  River.' 


Jnne  tS, 
IMS. 


Julys. 


A1HJ.S0. 


Dm.  28, 


It  had  always  been  oar  custom  to  send  each  other  on  the 
anniversary  of  our  agreenient  of  literary  co-partnership,  some 
little  memento  of  that  event.  Soon  after  I  got  home,  when 
he  appeared  to  be  re8tore<l  to  his  noniial  health,  he  wrote  me 
this  little  letter : 

'  Ever  so  many  thanks, 'dearest  colleague,  for  your  delight- 
ful little  gift  in  honour  of  this  memorable  day  in  both  our 
literary  lives.  It  looks  on  me  now  in  my  study  where  I  write 
these  words.  ...  * 

"...  I  have  been  thinkinlg  of  some  appropriate  offering  I 
could  send  you  in  ntum  for  your  delightful  gift.  .  .  .  Now 
it  comes  into  eiistem-e  in  the  form  of  an  excellent  photograph 
of  my  portrait  by  Waite.  Let  it  tell  you  ever  of  my  affection 
and  remind  you  of  dear  old  days  of  literary  companionship. 
.  .  .  I  wish  we  could  live  within  closer  range  of  each  other  than 
we  have  been  able  to  do  within  I  know  not  how  many  ynars — 
they  seem  very  many  to  me  ! ' 

' ...  I  am  keeping  in  very  good  health.all  things  considered, 
but  of  course  I  know  that  I  am  only  waiting  for  the  end. 
Charlotte  is  well  and  sends  her  love—she  devotes  her  life  to 
me.  ..." 

' .  .  .  The  "  fiendish  "  winter  weather,  as  you  very  properly 
call  it  gave  me  some  severe  colds  which  affected  my  eyes  so 
that  I  am  once  again  under  the  treatment  of  an  oculist.  .  .  . 
Charlotte  and  I  are  thinking  of  passing  the  worst  of  the  winter 
months  at  Folkestone— you  see  what  biota  I  make !— we 
give  up  this  house  towards  the  close  of  December,  but  there  is 
yet  umple  time  I  hope  to  receive  a  visit  from  you.  ...  I  do 
so  wish  I  could  write  you  a  longer  letter— but  alas  I  alas ! ! 
You  can  see  the  reasor^d  why  I  cannot.  .  .  . ' 

'  Your  letter  was  welcome,  no  matter  what  may  have  been 
the  struggles  with  the  typewriter.  Your  visit  here  was  a 
deUghtful  episode  in  my  life  and  seems  now  Uke  a  sadden 
and  magical  restoration  of  vanished  days.  ..." 


-^  f^.  ^  A.,^^ 


/•,iu/o.  R.iihi,M  n„iM'-:  L->».lo„ 
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^^  you  «,d  I  could  meet   more  often  and    talk  thing. 

iL°it ""'""-"« "  "^  "p "' *«  ^-  old  -^1:^1 

"  m'eiThot'^i:  f  ^n""  "^  ""/'""'""• '«  »<»  '»'°^«  «"•  "• 

iMotive        •    I  In  ">       ^  *"  ■=?■"?""«'  *°  •»  habitually 
can  rZ  tkis.' .  .^  ""**  "°  """"  J"''  "'"^-I  «'<"«ler  if  you 

we  hLTteC a  ^wt"^"' '^  ""P-'^'o  *«"  you  that  M.,  3. 
which  we  ar^li  "■  ".''  "n*"™**!  in  Folkestone,  into 

H^r  *;,*^»^y  "«>"°8  °»«=h  of  our  old  furniture  from 

-e'^ter5;:^°'^L^™^.-^'^erp:rcr^^^^^ 
.m.«n«.m^hr^„d.m2xry::*f,:^^^^^^ 

a  vZ  ^n"'  ^"  "°.^  "  '•"''' '  »'»'<'  °'  h  Jth,  /be^  tThave 
n\;^eri^r.^,^.Son^ryo'^r-— -tl^h^^^ 
the  J^'kIT'^T'"™  post-card,  dearest  coUeague,  is  one  of  D«>  14 
net^to^d    i!?**  "*"""  "^"^  "'  thekin^^havesl ;  ^' 

,  „.  mi. 

To*  picture  vu  MDt  Jrom  Cannia. 
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Feb.  3, 

laio. 


atriving  to  make  myself  a  philosophic  waiter  for  the  event  it 
very  (Uatinotly  announces.' 

'  Your  letter  was  as  a  stream  of  sunlight  to  my  heart  and 
mind.  I  have  some  news  about  myself,  good  on  the  whole 
but  partly  qualified,  to  give  you  in  return.  I  have  just  had 
a  long  consultation  with  the  eminent  Folkestone  oculist. 
Dr.  Menzies,  and  he  tells  me  definitely  that  I  do  not  need 
and  am  not  to  have  any  further  operation  to  my  eyes,  but  that 
I  must  for  some  time  to  come  avoid  as  much  as  possible 
reading  and  writing — must  be  read  to  and  dictate  my  corre- 
spondence. I  think  it  right  to  let  you  know  this,  ever  dearest 
colleague,  b;:t  I  should  indeed  be  grieved  at  such  a  time  to 
lose  the  comfort  of  yaoi  companionship  through  letters,  as  I 
cannot  have  it  otherwise.' 


Yet  still,  after  this,  come  many  scrap-notes  in  the 
familiar  handwriting — tremulous,  blotted — a  few  lines  on 
the  page  of  note-paper.  There  is  always  the  uame  cry : 
'  How  I  wish  I  could  write  you  a  long,  full,  living  letter ! ' 
It  is  impossible  to  quote  from  all  these.  I  give  only  brief 
extracts. 


Feb.  22, 
'10. 


Hu.  3, 
'10. 


Hu.  16, 

'la 


Anil  4, 


'  Delighted  to  get  your  letter  and  to  learn  something  of 
your  movements.  You  are  lucky  to  be  out  of  our  climate  of 
drenching  rain  and  blinding  mist.  I  read  your  letter  with 
ease,  but  may  not  write  more  just  now.' 

'  Just  a  few  lines  to  let  you  know  that  I  still  live,  as  a  pres- 
sure of  the  hand  might  do  if  I  were  nearer.    I  am  fairly  well.' 

'I  deUght  to  hear  all  about  your  movements.  That 
quotation  comes  from  "  Antony  and  Cleopatra."  It  is 
spoken  by  Odaviut  Casar  to  his  sister  Octavia  : 

"The  elements  be  kind  to  thee  and  make 
Thy  spirits  all  of  comfort " — 

I  say  the  same  to  you.' 

'  Charlotte  has  been  reading  "  Mademoiselle  Aiss^  "  to 
me.  .  .  .  We  send  you  heartfelt  congratulations.* 

'.  .  .  I  am  deeply  interested  of  course  in  the  great  political 
troubles  n<  v  going  on,  and  the  struggle  of  my  dear,  old 
friend  John  Redmond  on  behalf  of  his  countrymen.  .  .  . ' 
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That  year  I  broke  my  journey  home  from  abroad  at 
Folkestone  m  order  to  spend  a  few  horns  with  Mr.  McCarthy 
and  his  family.    He  writes  to  me  afterwards  : 

'  ■  .  .  Only  a  few  words,  dearest  colleague,  to  toll  you, 
although  already  you  know  it  well,  what  a  heartfelt  deUght 
your  visit  gave  me  and  how  I  treasure  your  beautiful  little 
gift.  I  mean  to  write  you  by  dictation  a  much  longer  letter 
soon,  but  now  I  feel  that  I  can  only  write  from  my  own  heart 
by  my  own  hand.  .  .  .  thesefewstinted,  hardly  legible  linee — 
hardly  legible  even  by  me  as  I  dimly  write  them.' 

This  is  the  last  letter  written  to  me  by  his  own  hand  : 

*  Just  a  line  or  two  from  my  own  heart  and  hand,  dearest  Oct  1», 
colleague,  to  let  you  know  that  lam  still  as  close  to  you  in  heart  ""'• 
as  ever.     I  shall  send  you  a  dictated  letter  soon  and  give  you 
a  full  account  of  my  movements,  but  this  is  all  for  the  moment. 

'  Charlotte  sends  her  love.' 

I  do  not  attempt  to  quote  from  all  the  letters  dictated 
to  his  secretary — ^reports  of  his  work  and  doings  sent  to 
me  in  the  winters  of  the  last  three  years  of  his  life,  which  I 
spent  abroad.  Only  from  the  last  one  I  ever  received  from 
my  dear,  old  friend  with  its  pathetically  illegible  signature 
telling  too  plainly  of  the  fading  sight  so  soon  to  be  quenched 
for  ever,  I  take  these  lines,  for  in  truth,  they  seem  *j  be  a 
fitting  close  to  a  literary  collaboration  and  friendship  which 
must  remain  with  me  till  the  end  of  my  life  as  one  of  its 
deepest  satisfactions,  and  happiest  memories. 

'  Ever  dearest  Colleafpie, — 

'  Your    most   welcome    letter   just   received    from  JJ^'ftd''' 
Mentone  has  given  me  the  most  thorough  delight  I  have  had  Folku-' 
for  many  a  long  day,  and  sends  a  stream  of  sunshine  through  f*"™' 
many  physical  infirmities,  among  which  the  increasing  defects  |^i^ 
of  eyesight  form  the  most  distressing.     It  was  a  genuine 
happiness  to  me  to  find  myself  still  held  in  your  memory  with 
the  friendship  and  affection  of  the  dear  old  days  when  we  were 
still  working  colleagues  in  literature  and  especially  in  romance. 
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I  have  never  had  euch  another  literary  colleagne  and  com- 
panion as  you,  and  I  have  now  left  my  eightieth  birthday  many 
months  behind.  ...  * 

The  and  seemed  to  me  to  come  suddenly — the  end  of  the 
long  retrospect.  I  had  heard  nothing  from  my  literary 
colleague  tor  many  weeks.  I  myself  had  been  laid  up  with 
influenza  in  the  early  part  of  1912,  and  no  answer  bad  come 
to  the  word  or  two  of  post-card  greeting  I  had  sent  from 
Mentone. 

In  April,  when  I  was  at  the  HAtel  C<ilifomie  in  Cannes, 
the  day  before  my  departure  *"r  England,  I  read  almost 
by  chance,  in  the  newspaper,  a  paragraph  aimoanoing  the 
death  of  Justin  McCarthy. 


He  had  been  greatly  asEociated  in  my  mind  with  Cannes. 
As  I  left  the  '  Califomie '  and  looked  forth  at  the  Grasae 
hills  :  and  when  I,  too,  made  my  retrospect  while  the  train 
rushed  through  the  red  gorges  of  the  Esterels,  I  knew  that  I 
had  left  a  long  chapter  of  my  life  closed  behind  me. 


His  daughter  has  given  me  some  particulars  of  the  latter 
weeks  of  his  life.  In  the  late  summer  of  1911  the  final  change 
began.  He  now  showed  more  than  before  the  great  age 
at  which  he  had  arrived.  Physically  he  grew  weA^et :  his 
sight  became  still  worse,  and  at  times,  his  memory  failed  him. 
He  recovered  to  a  certain  extent,  however,  from  a  gastric 
attack  in  the  November  of  that  year,  just  after  the  last  letter 
he  ever  wrote  me,  and  was  able  to  go  out  occasionally  in  his 
bath-chair.  But  on  April  20,  1912,  it  became  evident  that 
the  end  was  near.  On  Tuesday  the  23rd  he  received  Extreme 
Unction,  and  on  Wednesday  morning,  the  last  Sacraments 
of  his  Church.    A  wild  wind  was  raging  and  moaning— I 
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asked  his  daughter  if  the  family  legend  of  the  Banshee  had 
been  fulfilled,  but  she  could  only  tell  me  of  that  strange  wild 
wind,  which  happily,  did  not  seem  to  disturb  him.  He 
remarked  on  the  brightness  of  the  day,  and  said  that  he  felt 
quite  well  and  quite  happy. 

In  the  afternoon,  he  fell  into  unconsciousness,  and  passed 
peacefully  to  hig  rest  a  few  minutes  before  8  o'clock  in  the 
evening. 

They  buried  him  at  Highgate  beside  his  wife;  and  I, 
journeying  homeward  in  that  hour,  and  reading  in  some 
English  papers  we  had  bought  at  Cannes  station,  the  obituary 
notices  of  Justin  McCarthy— which  in  truth  it  seemed  to 
me  did  but  scant  justice  to  the  great  soul  that  had  departed 
— ^mourned  that  I  might  not  even  cast  a  flower  on  my  dead 
comrade's  grave. 

Here  now,  I  lay  my  wreath  of  immortellts. 
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I  AM  permitted  by  the  writer,  witli  the  courteous  consent 
of  the  editor  of  The  Academy,  to  quote  the  following  beautiful 
description  of  the  funeral  of  Justin  McCarthy,  from  an  article 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Machen,  which  appeared  in  that  journal  on 
May  4, 1912. 

'  To  THB  Mbhoby  of  Justih  MoCabthy 
' .  .  .  Last  Saturday  I  stood  in  a  shining  field  on  the 
northern  borders  of  London.  Shining  was  it  in  the  Ught  of 
the  sun,  for  though  in  the  morning  all  the  sky  was  grey  with 
clouds  and  vexed  with  a  cold  wind,  as  the  hours  wore  on 
there  came  a  light  that  shone  and  pierced  through  the  sad 
mists  and  dissolved  them,  and  when  noon  was  passed  all  the 
dome  that  is  above  the  world  was  a  faery  blue,  and  the  sun 
glittered  :  the  great  primrose  fire  of  spring.  There  are  skies 
that  deepen  into  violet  in  the  regions  of  the  South  where  a 
flaming,  burning  sunlight  glows  on  the  white  rocks  of  Provence, 
in  the  land  where  the  cicada  calls  from  the  dark  pines,  odorous 
as  incense  in  the  fierce  heat  of  the  heavens  :  but  over  that 
garth  in  northern  London  the  sky  was  d  Hcate  and  pure  and 
mystical,  glimmering  in  its  radiance  as  if  it  were  seen  through 
faintest,  whitest  veils. 

'  All  round  me  was  a  place  of  tender,  springing  leaves,  of 
sweet  shades  of  opening  green  :  and  the  song  of  a  bird  rose 
in  the  clear  air,  like  a  chant  of  joy  and  great  tiianksgiving. 

'  Upon  these  silver  notes  beat  the  summons  of  a  bell : 
again  and  again  it  was  repeated,  and  as  the  harsh  tolling  and 
the  bird's  song  rose  together,  I  looked  and  there  came  a  grave 
pomp  towards  the  place  where  1  was  standing.  First  a  boy 
in  black  and  white  lifted  up  a  glittering  cross :  behind  him 
MS 
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•  flgiure  ohd  in  a  cloak  alto  of  black  and  white,  when  Up* 
moved  mcewantly ;  the  faint  mormur  of  words  in  an  old 
tongue  came  across  the  stUlness.  On  the  one  side  of  this 
figure  walked  one  who  bore  a  vessel  of  pure  water,  on  the 
other  a  youth  carried  fire  and  frankincense  :  and  here,  after 
the  teaching  of  Pater,  I  found  the  natural  things  of  the  earth 
exalted  :  common  water  and  common  spices  raised,  as  it 
were,  to  their  '  ighest  power  :  no  longer  common,  but  serving 
as  symbols  of  eternal  mysteries.  And  behind  these  sacred 
mimsters  came  the  flower-laden  coffin  and  the  mourners  • 
they  were  bringing  the  body  of  Justin  McCarthy  to  its  place 
of  rest  beside  his  wife. 

■  Ne  intret  in  judicium  aervo  too,  Domine. 

■  The  priest  in  his  cope  and  stole  of  black  and  sUver  stood 
at  the  head  of  the  open  grave,  and  began  to  utter  in  sonorous 
and  solemn  Latm  the  last  suppUcations  for  the  dead  I 
heard  him  marahaUing  the  host  of  heaven  in  aid  of  the  departed 
soul:  with  a  reiterated  summons  he  bade  the  chorus  of  the 
angels  and  the  archangels  come  to  the  assUtanoe  of  him  who 
»»d  passed  through  the  deep  waters  of  death.  With  them 
the  martyrs  m  their  dyed  robes,  with  them  the  shining  sainta 
all  who  had  come  through  great  tribulation  and  had  obtained 
the  white  vestments  of  immorteUty  :  aU  were  gathered  by  the 
invocation  of  this  final  rite  to  be  the  sponsors  and  patrons  of 
the  dead  in  the  courts  of  the  undying. 

'  The  blue  incense  smoke  rose  into  the  sunhght :  the  holy 
water  was  sprinkled  into  the  darkness  of  the  grave  ■  the 
last  reqmeacat  was  uttered,  and  Justin  McCarthy's  body  was 
committed  to  the  earth  aub  aigno  crucia.' 
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ben  of  Iriah  Party,  26JV  j  pnfc.^ible 
attitude    to     Home    Rule,    331 1 
affilnct  the  Natiunaliata,  340;  in 
denpair,   353  j    in  charge   of  the 
Houae,  3&4|    369)    a«  laccessor 
to  Mr.  Oladitone,  87K,  S70  i  39fi  j 
'  ridinff  for  a  fall,'  399 
Harcoort,  The  Bt.  Hon.  Lewii,  234 
Hardj,  Thomaa,  a  mmonred  colla- 
boration, 402 
Hart,  Emeit,  242 
Hartington,  Lord,  28,  40,  100,  2ie. 

290 
Haitingi,  Lady  Elixabeth,  Steele'i 

remark  upon,  128 
Harelaar,   Max,  a  Dutch  noreliit. 

398 
Hawkini,  Anthony  Hope,  418 
Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  64,  66 
Healy,  Bin.  Uanrice,  293 
Healy,  T.  M.,  20,  00,  96,  112, 133, 

139,  38." 
Heaton,  Lr.,  437 
Hemming,  Lady,  215 
Henneuy,  Bir  J.  P.  and  Lady,  120, 

212,  244,  302 
Henniker,  If  n.,  403 
'  Herdholt,'  482 
Herodotofl,  a  lecture  on,  389 
HerrinfT,  Hn.,  432 
Herachell,  Lord,  on  Pamell  and  Tht 

Timet,  108 ;  on  Home  Rale,  340 
Hiffginion,  Colonel,  69 
Hill,  Lord  Arthur,  219,  242,  248 
Hill,   Frank,   dlBuuHed    from    the 

Daily  Iftwa,  104 
Hochat«tter,  *  Bobby,'  344 
Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell,  70 
Home  Rale,  2,  10,  12,  16,  22,   28; 

Canadian  feelintf,  94,  287 
Home  Rale  Bill  of  1886  defeated.  40 
Home  Rule  Bill,  the  lecond,  266, 

2t"),  32:;,  329,  347,  354,  357-370 
Ho      r,  423 

Hong-Kon^,  the  Iiarbour  of,  387 
Horace,  423 
Houghton,     Lord :      his    breakfast 

partiea  and  his  kiTidnesa,  85 
Hoaae    of    Commons :       right    of 

feminine  entry,  3 
Hmo  to  Make  a  Saint,  109 


Hoeffer,  Prsns.  17> 

Hundred  of  Oreat  Britain,   The,  a 

photograph  for,  8M 
Ha»ley,    T.     H.,    'always    worth 

listening  to,'  ISS 


loDHLiioR,  tbt  Earl  of,  78 
/[IiimiMttmi,  a  norel    hr    Harold 

Praderie,  412 
impreetione  of  the  Mightiee,  a  book 

nerer  written,  422 
In  the  Year  of  Jubilee,  a  norel  by 

George  Oisting,  390 
Inderwick,  Charles,  Q.C.,  838 
Intorriewera,  American,  66,  887 
Irene,  Dr.  Johnson's,  193 
Irish    Cattle,    a  sohem*  to  rais«, 

216 
Irish  Celt!  a  Routhern  Race,  208 
Irish  Exhibition,  the,  160,  219,  229, 

299,871 
Irish  in  America,  the,  407 
Irish    Local    Goremment    Bill,    a 

speech  on,  311 
Irish  National  Land  League,  the,  97 
Irish  Party  Finances,  contribntiona 

from  orerseas.  322 
Irring,  Sir  Henry,  229,  243)  rriti- 

cised  in  the  New   itevt>u>.    336 1 

knighted,  899 
'rring,  H.  B.,  486 


Jackson,  Hiss  Washington,  880 

James,  Sir  Henry,  176,  866 

James   Vraile,  a    no/el    by    J.    C. 

Jeffery,  220 
Jameson,  Major,  S22,  888,  834,  385 
Jameson,  Violet,  a  letter  from,  836 
Japan,  Mrs.  Pned  in,  387 
Jefferies,  Richard,  The  Btory  of  My 

Htart,  130 
Jennings,  Louis,  205 
Jerome,  Jerome  K.,  s  play  by,  218 
Jenne,  Ladv  (Lady  St.  Helier),  17, 

39,   43,   66,    148,   198,  222,   224, 

226,340 
Jeane,     Sir     Francis     (Lord     St. 

Helier),  432 
John  Ward,  Preacher,  172 
Jones,   Henry    Arthur,    plays    by, 

194,  360,  367 
Jopling,  Mrs.,  197,  233 
Jabilee,  the,  111,  112 
Julian     Bevelstone,     a     norel     by 

Jnstin  McCarthy,  436 
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Kamdt,  Hn.  Praed  in,  886,  389 
Kendal,  Hn.,  164 
Kennsrd,  Colerid^,  98 
Kennard,  Mrs.  Coleridffe,  818 
Kennard,  Mr.  i  Hra.  Edward,  268 
Kettoer*!,  a  dinner  at,  299 
Kitkeonj,  an  anti-Pamellite  victory 

at,  272 
Kimberley,  Lord ,  on  Home  Hnle,  340 
King  Lear  at  the    Lyceam,   333 ; 

the  play  quoted,  366 
Kiplinff,  Rudjard,  213,  237 
Knight,  Joseph,  163 
Knowlei,  Jamei,  an  evening  party, 

118 
Krapotkine,  Prince,  35 


Labouchkbb,  Henry,  on  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain, 28,  51,  105;  a  8hakeR- 
peareau  performance,  122;  126; 
witn«^gBeB  bloodshed  at  Michels- 
town,  129;  witneBsesPigott'econ. 
fesBioD,  175 ;  '  go  in  and  get  your 
cheer,'  187;  205;  will  not  accept 
Lord  Saliabary's  word,  223  ;  266 ; 
farioag  at  his  omisaion  from  the 
GoTemment,  327 ;  his  revolt,  337 

Ladiea'  Qallery,  The  (see  The  Rebel 
Ro$e) 

Lamb,  Miss  Beatrice,  163 

Lambart,  Alfred,  397 

Land  Bill,  the,  117,  118, 120 

Laudon,  Major,  30 

Lander,  Savage,  an  eminent  tra- 
veller^ 146,  347 

Lang,  Andrew,  105 

Langtry,  Mrs.,  222 

Laat  Worde,  a  play  in  which  Ada 
Hehan  appeared,  301 

La  To8ca,  a  performance  of,  204 

Lea,  Marion,  243 

Lecky,  W.  E.  H.,  on  Home  Hnle, 
225;  310 

Leo  XIII,  Tope,  a  biography  of, 
393,408,411 

Lethbtidge,  Sir  Boper,  dinner  to 
Indian  Civil  Servants,  225 

Lewis,  Sir  George,  160,  164 

Linley  Rochford,  Justin  McCarthy's, 
161 

Linton,  Mrs.  Lynn,  277;  a  letter 
from,  314 

Liuton,  Sir  James,  216 

Locker- Lam  peon,  Frederick,  400 

Lockwood,  Sir  Prank,  1'.  ",  333 

Londonderry,  Lady,  224 


Londonderry  elections,  25,  128 

Long,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Walter,  119 

Lowell,  James  Russell,  quoted,  206 

Lncian,  421 

Lucretius,  423 

Lucy,  Sir    Henry,  28 ;  made  editor 

of  Daily  News,  106 
Lugano,  411 


Hacaulat  quoted,  183 

McCarthy,  James,  133 

McCarthy,  Justin:  first  meeting 
with  Mrs.  Fraed,  1 ;  political 
career,  2 ;  attitude  towards  women, 
4-6 ;  an  all-round  scholar,  6 ; 
'pools  of  melancholy,'  9;  as  'stem 
critic,'  14 ;  a  conference  on  edu- 
cation, 16 ;  '  wait  till  you  come  to 
forty  years,'  17 ;  rejoinder  to  John 
Bright's  speech  on  '  rebels,'  18 ; 
American  offers,  21 ;  his  Irish  cam- 
paign (1885),  22;  Londonderry 
and  Longford  elections,  25 ;  ne- 
gotiations with  FamcU  regarding 
a  Home  Rule  bill,  29 ;  a  talk  with 
Lord  Morley  about  Home  Rule, 
33;  a  young  admirer,  35 ;  visit  to 
Lord  Ashbumham,  36;  urgent 
summons  to  Ireland,  41 ;  voice 
training,  43;  discussion  of  Irish 
affairs  with  Lord  Morley  and 
Pamell,  45-48 ;  election  petition, 
48  J  American  tour,  51 ;  farewell 
dinner  given  by  members  of  the 
Irish  Party,  62;  descriptions  of 
Atlantic  extracted  from  notebook, 
54 ;  interviewers  in  New  York, 
66 ;  first  American  lecture,  60 ; 
Boston  lecture,  62 ;  banquet  at 
Boston,  64 ;  Canadian  lectures,  66 ; 
Canadian  impressions,  66 ;  address 
to  the  Nineteenth  Century  Club, 
68 ;  Canadian  landscape,  72  ;  con- 
flict between  Irish  and  American 
associations,  73;  puffery,  78; 
parliamentary  sketches  for  the 
Youth's  Companion,  79;  visit  to 
President  Cleveland,  81--82  ;  visit 
to  O.  W.  Holmes,  82 ;  political 
argument  with  a  lady,  90 ;  '  Par- 
nellism  and  Crime,'  91,  92 ;  on 
the  Fenians,  96  ;  action  regarding 
plot  against  Gladstone,  98 ;  debate 
on  Pamell,  104 ;  resignation  from 
the  Daily  News,  106  ;  invited  to  a 
place  on  committee  for  Jubilee 
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cewmonteii,  107 ;  talk  with  Glad- 
■tone  on  a  proposed  article,  108  j 
wprht  of  Parnell  in  the  Hoase, 
108  (  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  109- 
a  dinner  at  Lord   Ripon'a,  lU  '■ 
attitude  towards  Qnecn  Victoria' 
111 ;  urgetl  to  reaiga  hta  position 
m  Irish  Party,  113;  propoaefl  Mr. 
Gladstone's   health,    120;    inter- 
views with  Charles  Villiers  and 
Cardinal  Manning,  121 ;  visit  to 
Paris,  123;  'North  Hants  relies 
on    me,'    125;     dinners    'below 
stairs,'  126, 127  J  at  Londonderry, 
128 ;     a  staunch   Catholic,   133  • 
obituary    notice    of    the    Crowi^ 
Pnnce  of  Germany,  137  ;  on  the 
imprisonment  of  William  O'Brien 
138;  a  walk  and  talk  with  Lord 
Rosebery.  138 ;  a  lecture  on '  The 
House    of    Commons,*    139;     at 
Hereford  and  Cardiff,  140;    in- 
vited    to     become    a     Deputy- 
Chairman,  146 ;  as  a  Royal  Com- 
missioner, 147 ;  offered  the  post 
of  managinf^-director  of  the  Free- 
man's    Journal,    150;    the    offer 
refused  and  reasons  given,  152; 
the  description  of  a  coffee-palace, 
154 ;  action  in  re^jard  to '  Pamell - 
ism  and  Crime,"  157;  in  Algiers, 
168 :  speech  on  the  death  of  John 
Bright,  179  J  unable  to  get  into 
the  Pamell  meeting,  182  ;  'go  in 
and  get  your  cheer,'  187;  recol- 
lections   of,  by  the    Hon.    Mrs 
Walter  Forbes,  187 ;    anecdote  of 
Lord  Salisbury,   189;    two  bio- 
graphies of  Gladstone,   191   and 
^ ;  a  Life  of  Peel,  195 ;    Thirty 
Fears  in  London,   195;    visit  to 
Cannes,  207;    on  the  climate  of 
Algiers,  214;    financial  anxietv 
216,   219;    talk- with  Fronde  on 
Home  Rule,  225;  a  rush  to  Edin- 
Jnigh,    226;      on     the     Bright 
Memorial  Committee,  227;   law- 
suits over  the  Irish  Exhibition, 
229 ;  in  a  curious  mood,  231  j  a 
vision  of  'the  grey  river,'  2.'15; 
speeches  about  Shakespeare,  2  H  ; 
responsible  for  debts  of  Irish  •Ix' 
hibition,  242 ;  lecture  on '  The  lical 
and  the  Ideal   in  Fiction,"  242  - 
ordered  to  the  Baths  of  Royat,' 
^**5    *I  "M   feeling  immensely 
well,  249 ;  a  sensiition  story,  250, 


251 ;  presides  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Irish  Party,  252 ;    success  in  an 
action     concerning    Irish    Exhi- 
bition, 254 ;  lecture  at  the  Sunday 
Evening  Association,  254;  inter- 
views    with     Gladstone     about 
Pamell-O'Shea  divorce  .^ape,  268, 
261;  Pamell's  vehement  challenge 
to,    262 ;     describes    Nationalist 
meeting  ending  in  deposition  of 
Pamell,  263 ;  leader  of  the  Irish 
party,267;  good.will  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  269 ;    viewing  life 
from  the '  upper  boxes,'  270;  Cork 
election,    271  j     negotiations    at 
Boulogne  with  Dillon  and  O'Brien, 
274;    speech  at  Liverpool,  277; 
meeting  with  Pamell,  278 ;  possi- 
bility of  conflict  with  Pamell  in 
the   House,  282;    literary  work 
and  speech -making,  285;  a  visit 
to  Cannes,  287 ;  influenza,  291 ;  at 
Bonraemouth,  296;  the  Irish  Ex- 
hibition again,  299 ;    pot-boiling, 
300j  alongtalk  with  Pamell,  300; 
kissed  by  Ada  Rehan,  301  j  the 
news  of  Pamell's  death,  302 ;  a 
magnificent  offer,  303 ;  a  house  at 
Westgate,  304 ;  desire  for  retire- 
ment, 305  ;  a  speech  on  the  Irish 
Local  Government  Bill,  311  j  cold 
and  rheumatism,  313  j  trouble  in 
the  Irish  Party,  314;  very  weak 
and  ill,  316,  317 ;  at  Woidlands, 
320;   a  leader  on  a  speech  by 
Gladstone,    321;    a  strange  ex- 
perience,    321  ;     asted    for    his 
autograph,    322;   a    satisfactory 
talk  with  Mr.    Gladstone,  325; 
distressed     by    Nationalist    dis- 
sensions, 328 ;  Irish  negotiations, 
330;  a  Pall  Mall  Gazette  canard, 
336;     trouble     over     the    Paris 
funds,  337,    338;    at    Hengler-s 
circus,    338  ;    a     hard     winter, 
340,   346;    a    lecture    at    Shep- 
herd's  Bush,  848  j     six   articles 
on  Peraonal  Memories  of  I\tmotia 
Americans,    853  ;     disappointed 
abont    postponement    of     Home 
Rule   Bill,  354  ;  a    speech  at  a 
disadvantage,  356;  a  daily  walk 
by  doctor's  orders,  358 ;  to  West- 
gate  again,  360;  dining  arrange, 
ments  at  the  House,  361 ;  speeches 
at  National  Liberal  and  Cobden 
Clubs,  364;  a 'row 'in  the  House, 
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36S ;  oppraviTe  literary  ob!!f,-a- 
tioni,  sisVt  'the  respectable  age 
of  nzty-three,'  360 ;  increased 
melancholy,  370  i  loyalty  to 
Pamell,  372  ;  the  slow  growth  of 
diioonragement,  373;  the  Ban- 
ihee,  374;  interview  with  Mr. 
Gladstone,  after  the  O.O.M.'s  re< 
aignation,  376 ;  at  the  St.  Patrick's 
dinner,  877 ;  responsibilities,  878 ; 
at  the  annual  contention  at  the 
Irish  National  Leagne,  879;  re- 
collections of  early  days  in  Liver- 
pool, 379;  a  crisis  with  the 
Evicted  Tenants  Bill,  381  ;  at 
Heme  Bay,  382;  photographed 
for  Th€  Hundred  of  Ortat  Britain, 
384;  a  lectnre  to  Mrs.  Jopling's 
students,  389 ;  contributions  to 
Btatetmen  of  the  Day,  and  Talea 
of  the  Century,  893;  a  dinner 
at  the  Press  Clnb,  397 ;  the 
lot  of  the  Nationalist  Uemberq, 
401;  a  manifesto  to  the  Irish 
people,  and  a  slackenin;;  of  ac- 
tivity, 404;  impending  resignation, 
406 ;  press  discovery  of  the  secret, 
406;  a  book  on  The  Story  of 
Mr.  Oladatone'e  Life,  410;  Hr. 
Gladstone's  letter  on  the  Life  of 
the  Pope,  411 ;  a  week  in  Dublin, 
413 ;  a  complete  break-down,  415 ; 
thonghts  of  his  life  and  of  the 
mistakes  he  had  made,  416 ;  a 
Greek  in  spirit,  410  ;  his  dreams, 
418 ;  love  of  the  sea,  410 ;  literary 
work  of  his  later  years,  4^ ;  an 
essay  on  My  Old  Schoolmaster  in 
Cork,  427  J  The  Reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  428 ;  a  pension  from  the 
Civil  List,  431 ;  invited  to  write 
affwtorvo/rte  World,  433;  'The 
Boad  of  Imagination,*  437,  438; 
waiting  for  death,  439  ;  removal 
to  Folkestone,  443  ;  '  How  I  wish 
I  conid  write  yon  a  full,  long, 
living  letter,'  444 ;  the  last  letter, 
446;  his  death,  446 

McCarthy,  Justin  Huntly,  182, 
239,  243,  247 ;  a  play  by,  431 

McCarthy,  Miss,  168,  182,  213,  216, 
2^2,  246.  316,  319,  321,  334,  351, 
362,  368.  360,  366,  415,  412,  444, 
446,446 

McCarthy,  Mrs.  Sallie,  79,  80 

Machen,  Arthur,  a  description  of 
Justin  McCarthy's  funeral  by,  448 


Mackenzie,  General,  340 
Madame  Sane  Oine,  Mme.  Bfjane 
in,  381 

Mademoiaelle  Ai»»4,  a  novel  by  Mrs. 
Praed,  444 

Maeterlinck,  Maurice,  420 

Mahon,  O'Gorman,  mentioned  in  a 
letter  of  Peel's,  and  alive  in  1889, 
198 

Jfaid  of  Athena,  a  novel  by  Justin 
McCarthy,  371 

Majetty,  a  novel  by  Lonis  Conperus, 
390 

Mallaby,  Mrs.,  164 

Malleson,  Colonel,  Lord  Glad- 
stone's libel  action  against,  213 

Manners,  Lord  Johr.  iOl 

Manning,  Cardinal,  121  ;  a  pre- 
sentation to,  244;  opposition  to 
Pamell,  262 ;  sanguine  of  Home 
Rule's  success,  290,  291;  death 
of,  307 

Marcus  Anrelios,  380 

Margate,  166 

Marlborough,  the  Duke  of,  205 

Marriott,  Miss  Fanny,  196 

Marriott,  Sir  William,  229 

Marston,  Philip  Bourke,  80 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  relics  of,  120 

Mason,  Nora,  299 

Mathew,  Mr.  Justice,  242 

Matthews,  Henry,  118 

Matthews,  Sir  James,  238 

Mellor,  Rt.  Hon.  J.  W.,  253 

Menpes,  Mortimer,  a  collaboration 
with,  180 

Mensonges,  186 

Meredith,  Geor^fe,  comparison  be- 
tween Pamell  and  the  Attorney- 
General,  184 ;  his  death,  443 

Merivale,  Herman,  successful  with 
Tft«  Don,  147 

Middleman,  Tfie,  by  Henry  Arthur 
Jones,  194,  199 

Mideummer  Night's  Dream,  A,  per- 
formance of,  122 

Milan,  236,  411 

Mill,  John  Stuart,  308 

Mirehouse,  Mr.,  248,  249 

Miss  Jacobsen,  41 

Modem  England  in  the  '  Story  of  the 
Nations '  Beries,  421, 424,  426 

Modjeska,  Madame,  69 

MoUoy,  Fitzgerald,  436 

Moloch ,  a  novel  by  Mrs.  Fraed,  82 

Mononin,  a  novel  by  Justin 
McCarthy,  428 
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Moondyne,  a  novel  bv  J.  B.  O'Reilly, 
63,68,220 

Moonlightinjr,  Lord  Morley  and 
Justin  HcCarthy  diecaiB,  4B-46 

Moore,  Geoi^,  a  combat  with 
Bnofaanan,  202 

Morley,  Arnold,  on  Pamell  and  The 
Times,  103,  205,  216,  276,  2S4,  323 

Uorloy,  Lord,  31,  S3,  34,  36,  44,  46 
00,  101,  103,  156,  158,  182;  a 
dinner  to,  199  j  an  Armenian 
dinner,  218;  252,  254,  256;  and 
Pamell.O'Shea  divorce,  258;  275, 
277,  282  ;  nef^otiationa  with  the 
Irish  Party,  332,  337,  339,  340, 
342,  348,  349,  352;  despondent 
about  Home  Rule  Bill,  353 

Morocco,  affairs  in,  336,  336 

Morris,  Sir  Lewis,  399 

Morris,  William,  apoBtrophiees 
March,  223 

Morse,  Professor,  64,  348 

Moulton,  Lord  Jastice  Fletcher, 
his  opinion  of  Justin  McCarthy, 
6f  317,  218,  227,230 

iSountehanks,  The,  a  comic  opera  by 
Gilbert  and  Cellier,  323 

Mrs.  Tregaakias,  a  novel  by  Mrs. 
Praed,  409 

Murger,  Henri,  the  Bohemia  of,  187 

My  Enemy'8  Daughter,  a  novel  by 
Justin  McCarthy,  235 

My  Old  Bchoolmaster  in  Cork,  an 
eway  by  Jnrtin  McCarthy,  427 

Nagasaki,  387 

National  League  of  Great  Britain 

the,  261 
National   Liberal  Club's  dinner  to 

Pamell,  117,  119 
Nether    World,    The,    a    novel    by 

George  Gissing,  300 
Nettleship,  Mr.,  the  ocnlist,  425 
Nevill,  Lady  Dorothy,  15, 39,  86,  88, 

118,  216,  229,  276,  311,  836,  389 
New  Qovemment  of  Ireland,    The, 

an  article  in  the  Fortnightly,Z^l 
New  Grub  Street,  a  novel  by  George 

Oissing,  298 
Newman,    Cardinal,     an     obituary 

notice,  165  ;  death  of,  247 
Niebuhr,  423 
Nineteenth    Centnry    Club,  Jnstin 

McCarthy's  addrcBs  to  the,  68 
Norfolk,  the  Duke  of,  411 
Norreyg,  Mtsi,  122 


North  American  Sevieto,  an  article 

for  the,  367,  360 
North  St.  Pancras  election  (1800), 

221,  224 
Northwick  election  result  ( 1887),  126 
Notebooks,  the  principle  of,  53 
Notre  Dame  d'Afriqne,  the  Church 

of,  174 
Novikoff,  Madame,  369 


O'Briem,  William,  133,  137,  148, 
244,  271,  272,  274,  278,  279,  280, 
290,  297,  314,  3.   ,  407 

O'Corinell,  Daniel,  a  bioirraphy  of. 
367  at-/, 

O'Connor,  Arthur,  and  O'Bhea's 
candidature,  113;  senttoPariato 
stop  issue  of  funds,  268 

O'Connor,  T.  P.,  89,  148,  158,  317, 
361,  373,  408 

O'Connor,  Mrs.  T.  P.,  16 

O'Donnell  action,  the,  154 

Old  Berria  of  Boggo  Creek,  a  story 
by  Mrs.  Praed,  436 

Oliphant,  Laurence,  77,  169 

Oliria,  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  22 

On  the  Face  of  the  Waters,  a  novel 
by  Mrs.  F.  A.  Steel,  414 

Orczy,  Baroness,  436 

O'Reilly,  John  Boyle,  63, 68,  82, 220  ■ 
death  of,  247,  251,  360 

Orford,  Lord,  33,  389 

Ortmans,  Mr.,  editor  of  Coemopolia 
412 

O'Shea,  Captain,  98,  opposition  to 
his  candidature,  112;  action  for 
divorce,  with  Pamell  as  co- 
respondent, 208,  219 

Onida,  77 

Our  Otcn  Times,  The  History  of,  25, 
118,  371,  408,  413,  414,  415,  421, 
431,  433 

Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  429 


Pt}ll  Mall  Budget,  The,  389 

Pall  Mall  Qatetts,  The,  and  Glad- 
stone's repudiation  of  Pamell, 
259 ;  invites  opinions  of  novelista 
on  the  drama,  326;  makes  an 
inaccurate  assertion,  336 

Papyrus  Club,  the,  71 

Paris,  Jnstin  McCarthy's  visit  in 
1887,  123,  124 
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Fsrli  Funds,  Arthur  O'Connor  ient 
to  itop  iMoe,  26S;  297;  diffl- 
caltieH  witb,  S37,  338,  380 

Famell,  CharloB  Stewart,  2,  11, 12; 
ai  host,  IS ;  dinner  in  honour  of, 
20 ;  campaifirn  of  1886,  24 ;  deal- 
ing! with  Laboachere,  29;  dis- 
appearance, 30 ;  praiie  of  Glad- 
stone's Home  Rnle  apeech,  33 ;  \6i 
interview  with  Lord  Uorley,  47 1 
waves  his  hat,  89 ;  conversation 
with  Sexton  and  McCarthy  about 
the  forged  letter  in  The  Timet,  93  ; 
speech  denying  the  charge,  94; 
101 ;  divided  conncila  regarding 
his  action  against  The  Ti'mcH,  102  ; 
reported  death,  107 ;  appearance 
in  the  Home,  108 ;  implores 
McCarthy  not  to  resign  before 
the  end  of  the  Hesaion,  110  ; 
National  Liberal  Club  dinner, 
117;  Irish  Land  Bill  meeting, 
117;  view  of  Tanner-Long  dis-, 
pute,  119;  Cardinal  Manning  on, 
121;  inevitable  association  with 
hot-tempered  members,  122  ; 
Huley'a  opinion  of,  123 ;  im- 
posaibletofind,  132;  ofFersJuatin 
McCarthy  managing-directorship 
of  Freeman's  Journal,  150 ;  accept- 
ance of  Gladstone's  decision,  161 ; 
154;  meets  Ada  Rehan,  156;  a 
special  commission  granted,  157; 
166  ;  collapse  of  The  Times  case, 
176 ;  ovation  in  House  of  Com- 
mons, 176 ;  the  Famell  meeting, 
182  ;  Meredith's  contrast  with  the 
Attorney' General,  1K4;  supports 
the  Royal  Grants,  187 ;  Iiis  mother, 
202;  204,  206;  visits  Gladstone, 
205 ;  as  co-respondent,  208,  210 ; 
damages  from  Tht  Times,  216; 
possibility  of  his  marriage  to  Mrs. 
O'Shea,  234;  a  letter  about  money 
matters,  237;  collapse  of  the 
commission,  248 ;  calls  a  meeting 
of  the  Irish  Party  which  he  fails 
to  attend,  251 ;  withdrawal  of 
Gladstone's  support,  256;  mani- 
festo, and  Gladstone's  criticisms, 
261  ;  challenge  to  Justin 
McCarthy,  262;  deposed  from 
leadership,  263;  Cork  election, 
271 ;  negotiations  at  Boulogne 
with  Dillon  and  O'Brien,  274; 
278;  leaves  the  House  of  Com- 
mons daring  a  debate,  282;    a 


friendly  talk,  291,  S9S;  a  long 
talk  witb  Justin  McCu  ^y,  SOO ; 
death  of  Pamell,  302 ;  as  leader 
of  the  Irish  Party,  330,  342,  367 ; 
Justin  McCarthy's  belief  in,  372 ; 
house  at  Brighton  where  Pamell 
lived,  390 

Pamell,  Mn.,  mothei  of  Charles 
Pamell,  202 

'  Famellism  and  Crime,*  90,  91, 167, 
175 

Pater,  Walter,  426 

Paul,  Herbert,  105,  130,  257,  291. 
296,  336,  340,  353 

Paul,  Kegan,  death  of,  430 

Peel,  Mr.  Speaker,  110.  303,  39S 

Peel,  Sir  Robert,  a  Life  of.  196 ; 
reference  to  a  letter  from,  198; 
211,  217  ;  early  letters,  294 

Peel,  Sir  Robert,  the  son,  898 

Personal  Memories  of  Famous 
Americans,  Justin  McCarthy's, 
353 

Pessimism,  artistic,  316 

Peterborough  election  of  1887,  the, 
126 

Fhcenix  Park  murders,  the,  92, 96 

FictoQ,  Mr.,  a  Radical  M.P.,  273 

Figott,  the  censor  of  plays,  393 

Pigott,  the  forger  of  Famell  letters, 
175 

'  Flan  of  Campaign,'  the,  309 

Plato,  416 

Playfair,  Sir  Lyon,  88 

Pliny's  Letters,  422 

Flnmtre,  Professor,  his  translations 
from  .£schyluB,  421 

Pollock,  Walter,  32 

Poltimore,  Lord,  88 

Porchester,  Lady,  276 

Power, '  Dick,'  the  popular  Whip  of 
the  Irish  Party,  226,  267 

Praed,  CampbeU,  1,  7,  20,  25,  26, 
32,  49,  117,  122,  132,  162,  166. 
168,  204,  224,  228,  232,  236,  230, 
242,  244,  250,  279,  282,  286,  290, 
303,  322,  333,  334,  340,  350,  404, 
413 

Praed,  Mrs.  Campbell,  first  meeting 
vith  Justin  McCarthy,  1 ;  Aus- 
tralian politics,  3 ;  indebtedness 
to  Justin  McCarthy,  6 ;  literary 
work  with  Justin  McCarthy, 
13 ;  visits  to  '  Fitznrseham,' 
89  ;  tour  to  the  United  States, 
61 ;  meeting  with  Pamell,  62 ; 
arrival  in  ^Vmerica  and  impres- 
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■iona,  66;  Boston,  64;  return  to 
England,  66 ;  the  Backwoodiman, 
86 1  at  Boyat  and  in  Switzerland, 
lis  i  letter  to  Jostin  McCarthy 
urging  htm  to  resign,  114;  an 
opinion  of  Mn.  Praed'i  American 
■ketchea,  141 ;  a  play  produced 
at  the  Opera  Comique,  144; 
trouble  with  Mr.  Bentley  orer 
The  B^el  Boae,  146 ;  article  on 
Jaoobite  obserrance  of  anoirer- 
aary  of  King  Charles  I'a  death, 
146;  dramatic  work,  162;  at 
Cannes,  199,  207;  in  Algiers, 
209 ;  rebuked  in  religious  journals 
foi  a  Sunday  jiarty ,  243 ;  a  dream, 
248;  an  article  on  literary 
women,  276 ;  again  in  the  south, 
277 ;  wKcursions  with  Justin 
McCai-  .  ,  287;  at  Woodlands, 
293,  3a4,  316,  320;  a  conreraa. 
tion  ah  ut  political  affairs  with 
Jnstin  McCarthy,  328 ;  at  Cannes, 
332;  death  of  Mrs.  Pr.->ed'8 
father,  347 ;  a  book  by,  367  ;  the 
oeroine  of  The  Scourge  Stick 
criticised  by  Jnstin  McCarthy, 
378,  878;  a  trip  to  Australia, 
382 ;  in  Ceylon,  385 ;  in  a  ship- 
wreck, 396,  397  J  at  Cannes,  408  j 
ft  soggeation  for  a  book  to  be 
called  Impreagiona  of  the  Eighties, 
A2Z ;  Tisits  to  Weatgate,  432,  435, 
437;  an  Australian  erporienco, 
435 ;  a  visit  to  Folkestone,  445 
Praed,  Geoffrey,  427 
Prime  Minister,  the,  in  The  Bauble 
Shop,  a  play  by  H.  A.  Jones,  350, 
351 


Qdaim,  Dr.,  229 

'  Qnetta,"  the  wreck  of  the,  397 


Babussok,  Henry,  a  novel  by,  195 

Baffalovitcb,  Andr^,  22 

BaffaloTitch,  Mias,  married  to 
William  O'Brien,  244 

Baikes,  Mrs.,  362 

Beade,  Winwood,  236 

Rebel  Rose,  The,  36,  36,  44;  'diffi- 
culties about  publication,  51,  53  j 
67,  aO,  88,  144, 148,  148,  153,  162 
173, 186,  230,  239,  282,  369,  389, 


Red  Diamtynde,  a  story  by  Justin 

McCarthy,  344,  363 
Redmond,  John,  395,  444 
Beed,  Sip  Edward,  revolt  of,  337, 389 
Behan,Ada,  166,  159;  performance 
in  Paris,  160 ;  in  Lagt  Words.  300 ; 
lays     tho     foundation-stone     of 
Daly's  new  theatre,  304 
Reid,  Robert,  242,  254 
Reid,  Sir  Wemyas,  218 
Reincarnation,  422 
B^jane,  Mmo.,  381 
Reminisceneet,  a    book    by  Justin 

McCarthy,  408,  424,  426,  432 
Renanciation,  369 
Richter,  Jean  Paul,  23,  407 
Riddle  Ring,  The,  a  novel  by  Justin 

McCarthy,  367,  381,389 
Rideing,  Mr.,   editor  of  the  North 
American  Review,  214,  215,  216, 
218,  285,  299 
Ridley,  Sir  Matthew  White,  306 
Rig)U    Honourable,     The,    a    novel 
by     Mrs.     Praed     and     Justin 
McCarthy,  9,  10,  14,  16,  19,  21, 
23,  31,  38,  88,  145,  151,  152,  295, 
305,  367,  377,  398,  408 
Ripon,  Lord,  on  Home  Rule,  340; 
on  the  cause  of  Mr.  Qladatono's 
resignation,  376 
Sival  Princesa,  The  (see  The  Rebel 

Boae) 
Robbery  under  Arms,  214,  222 
Robert  Macaire  (Irving's),  152 
Robertson,  J.  Forbes,  in  Romeo  and 

Juliet,  406 
Robinson,  Sir  James,  227 
Robinson,  Sir  John,  105 
'  Rolf  Boldrewood,'  214 
Rollit,  Sir  Albert,  237 
Rome,  410 
Rome  under  the  Cssara,  materials 

for  a  work  on,  423 
Romeo     and    Juliet,     Mr.     Forbes 

Robertson  in,  ^0 
Roose,  Doctor  Sobson,  101, 113  116, 
142,  148,  150,  186,  206,  231,  235, 
286,  291,  292,  294,  313.  316.  316, 
318,  390 
Hosebery,  Lord,  a  walk    and  talk 
with,  138,  156;  'next  leader  of 
the     Liboral     Party,*     203 ;     on 
Homo  Rule,   340 ;    ac  successor 
to   Mr.   Gladstone,   3'    ,   376;    a 
defeat  at  Forfar,  388 
Rossendate,  an  election  victory  at, 
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Bouetti,  Dante  Gabriel,  hu  grave, 
166,  167 1  an  atheiit  or  not  an 
atheist,  167 1  hi*  grare  re<viiited, 
804,886 

Boundell,  Hr.,  136 

Bootledge,  Mr.,  oonterta  the  Ayr 
Boroughi,  227 ;  loaei  eleotion  by  a 
dinner  to  Toole,  232 

'  Bow '  in  the  Home  of  Commoni, 
the,  86fi 

Bnihden  Bectory,  246 

Btuldn,  John,  410 

BoHell,  Sir  Charles  (Lord  Rnasell 
of  Killowen),  48,  60,  145,  175, 
188,  206,  216,  226,  827,  333 

BoBsell,  O.  W.  K.,  229,  291 

Boeaell,  Lady,  136,  161,  211,  257, 
38S,  338,  880,  410 

BoueU,  Lady  Agatha,  161,  211,  432 

Boiaell,  Sir  William  Howard,  399 


8t  Jamea'  Oagette,  attitude  towards 

Famell,  302;    attack   on  Justin 

McCarthy,  220 
Sala,    Q.    A.,    witnesses    Pjgott's 

confession,  175 
Salisbory,  Lord,  resignation  of,  in 

1886,  31 ;  attitude  towards  Home 

Bole,  47, 118;  shakes  hands  with 

Justin  McCarthy,  189 
Sandhurst,  Lady,  307 
Sartoris,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick,  1, 

6,  105,  126,  143,  434         « 
Saonderson,  Colonel,  and  the  '  row ' 

in  the  House,  366 
Snhnadhont,  Mr.,  Ill,  275 
Scottish  Home  Bule,  232 
Bcourge  Stick,  The,  a  norel  by  Mrs, 

Fraed,  208;    Justin   McCarthy's 

criticisms  of,  374,  378 
Bea,  Justin  McCarthy's  lore  for  the. 

419 
Belbome,  Lord,  216 
Bmaation  Novel,    Our,  a  book  by 

Justin  McCarthy,  222,  298 
Seton,  Lady,  217 
Sexton,  Mr.»  93,  96, 120,  157,  269, 

271,  276,  278,  311,  323,  330,  340, 

348.  349,  354,  359,  362 
Shakespeare,    101,    124,    139,  241, 

270,  366,  423,  444 
Shaw,  Sir  Eyre,  340 
Shipwrecks,  396,  397 
Shooting  Star,  The,  a  novel  planned 

in  collaboration,  but  discontinued, 

190 


Bilenea,    a     Tolome    by    Mary    E. 

Wilkins,  426 
Sinnett,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  86,  199 1   a 

leotore    on  *  The   Astral   Plane,' 

204,282 
Smith,  Sir  Charles  Enan,  836 
Smith.  W.  H.,  on  the  reported  death 

of  the  German  Emperor,  148 
Social  atmosphere  of  the  eightiw,  84 
Soothsaying,  806 
Sophocles,  421 
Sopwith,  Mrs.,  a '  private  theatrical ' 

performance,  840 
Soul   of   Countege   Adrian,    The,  a 

novel  by  Mrs.  Fraed,  261,  379 
Speakership,  the,  396,  396 
Spencer,  Earl,  7,  83,  96,  264,  291, 

340,433 
Stanhope,  Edward,  369 
Stanhope,  Philip,  127 
Stanley,  Sir  H.  M.,  242 
Stansfield,  J.,34 
Statins,  the  Thebai$  of,  423 
Btatfte  of  the  Commander,  The,  323 
Stead,  W.  T.,   receives  a  telegram 

from  Famell,  107  i  284 ;  projects 

The  Hundred  of  Great  Britain.  384 
Steel,  Mrs.  F.  A..  il4 
Steele,  Lady,  84S* 
Steele's  '  noblest  thing  concerning  a 

woman,'  128 
Stentor,  Justin    McCarthy's    com- 
parison of  himself  with,  238 
Story  of  Mr.  Oladatone's  Life,  The, 

410,  411,  412,  420,  422,  424 
Stoart,  Professor,  102,  148 
Subjects  of  the  Day,  a  new  review. 

247 
Suetonius,  423 
Sullivan,  Dr.,  804 
Summers,  William,  premature  death 

of,  346 
Swedish  literature,  modem,  316 


Tacitds.  423 

Tales  of  the  Genii,  316 

Tanner,  Dr.,  813.  816 

Teck.  the  late  Duke  of,  and  Kiuff 

Edward,  169 
Temple,  Sir  Richard,  109 
Tennant,  Itargot,  278 
•Terrace,*   the,   of    the   House    of 

Commons,  4,  127 
Terry,  Ellen,  217,  436 
Thackeray's, '  Wait  till  you  come  to 

forty  years,'  17 
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Thompton,  Sir  Henry,  801 
Thomion,  Conrtauld,  a.  atory  told 

by,  301 
Tboaght-reBding,  ;i30 
Three  Dream-Heroinen,  a  fantasy  by 

Jnatin  McCarthy,  409 
Tillotaoni',  a  newspaper  iyndicate, 

284,  844,  356,  367 
Time$,  The  (newspaper),  90,91. 175. 

216,  220,  343 
Tone,  Wolfe,  368,  a  review  of  the 

antobiography  of,  369 
Toole,  John  L.,  216,  221,  232,  319 
Tree.  Sir  H.  B..  in  Hamlet,  311 
Trevelyan,  Sir  George,  34 
Troy,  N.Y.,  74 
Turner,  Colonel,  at  the  head  of  the 

police  in  Cork,  271 
Tweedmoath,  Lord,  383 

United  Ibbi,a.\d,  a  telegrum  to,  363 
United  States,  the,  51-65,  416 
Unwin,  Fiaher,  400 
'  Upper  Boxes,'  riewiug  life  from 
the,  270,  393 

Yanbrdgh,  Violet,  163,  243 

Vanitaa,  a  book  by  Violet  Paget,  337 

Vaughan,  Cardinal,  411 

Venice,  410 

Vereatchagin,  the  Russian  painter, 

186 
Villiers,  Charles,  the  earliest  leader 

of  the  Free  Trade  movement.  121 
Virgil,  423 

Volcano,  The,  premiire  of,  286 
Voyage  Imaginaire,   Le,  B^ranger's 

poem,  416,  417 

Wadoington,  Sir  Samuel,  353 
Waite,  Mr.,  a  portrait  by,  442 
Walker,     Mr.,    of   The    fimeg,    on 

Fenianism,  102 
Trailer,  London,  a  play  by  J.  M 

Barrie,  319 
Wallace,  General  Lew,  82 
Walsh,  Dr.,  opposition  to  Pamell, 


Ward,  Oenevii\  ),2i;,  301 
Ward,  Leslie.  hi6 
Wardle,  Mr.,  185 
Wedderbum,  Sir  William,  204 
Wontworth,   Lord,  a    grandson  of 

Byron,  199,  310 
Westgate,  and  the  sunsets  at  West- 
gate,  419 
Westminster,  the  Duke  of,  220 
Weatmintter  Budget,  389 
Weitminiiter  Oatette  started,  360 
Whistler,  J.  McN..  160,  182 
Whitbread,    Mr.,  defends   Pamell 

104 
Whitcing,      Richard,     105,       182  j 

author  of  a  '  leader  *  on  The  Grey 

River,  204 ;  at  Jnstin  McCarthy's 

bedside,  293 
Whittredge,  Mr.,  Justin  McCarthy's 

touring  agent,  66,  78,  81, 198 
Wilde,  Oscar,  a  play  by,  311 
'  Wild- West  '-erners  in  London.  108. 

117, 123  • 

Wilkins,     Mary     E.,    some     New 

England  Stories  by,  293,  338, 348, 

425 
Williamson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  N..  193 

228 
Wilson,     Mr.,    doorkeeper    of    the 

House  of  Commons,  359 
With  *hc  Immortata,  173 
WoMT,  Sir  Henry,  311 
Women-workers,  a  meeting  to  aid 

217 
Woodlands,  a  house    occupied    by 

Mn..  Praed,  293,  300,  314,  315 

320,  328,  864,  355,  364,  378 
Wreckage,  a  book  by  Hubert  Cnick* 

anthorpe,  368 
Wyndham,    Sir  Charles,  88,  850  j 

praises  Tfta  Right  Honourable,  367 


'  Vearnino  Eighties,'  the,  84 


Zola,  a  novel  by,  348 
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